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and  file.  But  here  in  this  tiny 
camp  at  the  bottom  of  the 
gigantic  bowl  of  grass,  songs 
and  apostrophes,  even  games  of 
football,  are  but  the  tinkling 
ship's  bell  again,  far  away, 
drowned  in  the  tremendous 
quiet,  almost  sad. 

Now  we,  half  hundred  and 
the  writer,  are,  if  you  please, 
a  fibre  of  that  important  mili- 
tary muscle  known  as  the  lines 
of  communication.  What  tomes 
have  been  written  upon  this 
vital  portion  of  an  army  in 
the  field ;  what  elegant  dia- 
grams, resembling  the  new- 
fashioned  jewelled  muff-chains, 
with  little  "blobs"  joined  one 
to  the  other  by  a  thin  line 
indicating  the  various  posts 
and  their  connections,  adorn 
the  text-books  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  young  gentlemen  re- 
quired to  evince  by  examina- 
tion an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  whole  chain,  though 
they  will  probably  never  have 
to  command  anything  more 
than  one  of  the  "blobs."  If 
one  could  peer  into  the  mighty 
mind  of  a  general  setting  forth 
to  conquer,  what  would  we 
see  ?  Triumphant  tactical 
combinations  ?  Deceptive  re- 
tirements ?  "Slim"  sidUngs 
to  a  flank?  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
Across  that  gigantic  intellect 
would  be  written  but  three 
words,  a  label  upon  a  troubled 
packet  of  nerves,  "  Lines  of 
communication  "  !  Thereby  we, 
the  said  half  hundred  and 
writer,  derive  no  small  comfort. 
When  first  we  were  delegated 
to  this  task  there  was  but  one 
bitter  and  rebellious  verdict, 
none  the  less  to  the  point  be- 
cause it  was  that  pitiable  mod- 


ern a  Yankeeism,  the  mono- 
syllable "left,"  to  wit — an  ex- 
pression which  may  be  better 
understood  by  the  classical 
reader  unversed  in  the  latter- 
day  volapuk  of  slang,  when 
he  is  told  that  it  is  tele- 
graphese for  the  feelings  which 
surged  over  Atalanta  when  she 
looked  up  from  picking  the 
gaud  from  the  cinder-path  to 
see  the  outsider  making  his 
effort  inside  the  distance  amid 
a  roar  from  the  ring!  We 
trust  we  have  made  it  clear  to 
the  classical  reader! 

This  campaign  has  been  pe- 
culiar in  many  ways,  in  every 
way  if  the  classics  of  the  pur- 
suit are  to  be  taken  as  guides 
for  all  war.  Even  its  broad  in- 
itial conception  and  plan  were 
unique  —  if  I  were  a  civilian 
I  should  say  faulty,  but  at  any 
rate  unique.  Everything  in  it, 
from  the  effect  of  shrapnel  to 
the  working  of  the  hospital 
system,  has  been  a  surprise, 
and  therefore  instructive.  It 
has  been  as  though  the  blood- 
bought  military  lessons  of  the 
last  forty  years  have  been  for 
naught ;  nothing  has  occurred 
as  per  book,  whereas  enough 
things  have  occurred  not  as  per 
book  to  make  a  book  them- 
selves. And  of  these  peculiar- 
ities hardly  anything  has  been 
more  peculiar  than  the  in- 
security of  the  lines  of  com- 
munication, —  I  mean,  their 
momentary  liability  to  be  in- 
terrupted, or  even  destroyed. 
Of  course  a  great  deal  of  this 
must  be  attributed  to  the 
vagrant  nature  of  the  enemy. 
Cutting  railway  lines  at  night 
is  loafer's  work,  and  the  Boer 
set  free  from  the  discipline  of 
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the  commaudo  is  a  loafer  of 
loafers,  though,  it  is  true,  a 
living  oxymoron  in  his  activity 
and  resource  in  the  loafing 
game.  Small  commandos  are 
but  aggregations  of  loafers 
with  increased  powers,  so  that 
they  can  not  only  cut  a  line 
but  perhaps  demolish  a  defended 
post  or  two,  or  at  least  absorb 
a  few  of  the  patrols  which  link 
them  precariously  together. 
Against  big  commandos  the 
vagrancy  charge  cannot  be 
fairly  urged.  In  a  previous 
article  ^  we  have  done  the  Boer 
full  justice  as  a  fighting  man, 
and  deplored  the  entomological 
quizzing  of  him  by  that  British 
speciality,  the  man  in  the  street, 
through  his  magnifying-glaas, 
the  daily  papers.  A  conmiando 
1000  strong  is  as  respectable  a 
fighting  unit  as  any  regiment 
in  the  world.  It  has  its  weak- 
nesses, of  course,  but  "hanging 
about"  is  not  one  of  them;  it 
must  rather  be  said  to  "  move," 
and  with  effect  at  timea  But 
to  the  small  conmiandos,  say  of 
from  50  to  300  men,  "hanging 
about "  is  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  logistics,  and  very 
much  abhorred  they  are  by  the 
isolated  guardians  of  railway 
and  telegraph.  "Willing  to 
wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike," 
they  as  often  as  not  take  up 
their  al)ode  on  a  kopje  within 
perhaps  an  hour's  ride  of  a 
garrisoned  railway  •  station  or 
fortified  bridge,  and  from  there 
put  into  play  an  ingenious  and 
exasperating  policy  of  pin- 
pricks. They  are  peculiar  to 
the  lines  of  communication,  and 
their  composition  is  as  peculiar 


as  their  field  of  activity.  Often 
they  are  the  relics  of  the  local 
commando,  whose  main  body 
has  surrendered  and  returned 
to  its  normal  avocations  of 
ploughing  and  peculation.  This 
is  the  nucleus,  and  around  it 
hovers  a  hazy  unclassified  fringe 
of  society  in  the  shape  of  oath- 
breakers  or  felons  from  other 
districts,  who  are  afraid  of  seri- 
ous fighting,  are  more  afraid 
of  being  recognised  if  they 
surrender,  and  who  therefore 
seek  a  dubious  safety  in  medio. 
With  a  few  unhappy  souls  re- 
captured from  their  farms  and 
forced  at  the  rifle -muzzle  to 
ride  out  again  to  the  hated 
kopjes  the  olla-podrida  is  prob- 
ably complete,  and  one  can 
pretty  well  imagine  how,  weary, 
shiftless,  and  mutually  distrust- 
ful, its  component  Dutchmen 
sit  upon  their  kopje  and  gaze 
miserably  over  towards  the 
little  cluster  of  tents  which 
shelter  the  dominant  Power 
they  can  never  make  faces  at 
again. 

Thus  it  is  at  the  little  post 
from  which  this  screed  is 
penned.  We  have  our  neigh- 
bouring kopje,  and  upon  it  our 
small  commando.  To  be  exact, 
we  have  two  neighbouring 
kopjes,  and  the  small  com- 
mando is  as  often  as  not  per- 
forming the  venerable  feat  of 
"one  Turk  becoming  two 
Turks "  by  sitting  upon  them 
both.  Down  on  the  veldt 
around  them  and  us  there 
dwells  a  scattered  colony  of 
perhaps  150  surrendered  Burgh- 
ers, covering  roughly  ten  square 
miles    of    country ;    here    and 
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only  in  the  ill-printed  proclam- 
ation upon  their  violated  front 
doors? 

When  this  post  was  first 
banded  over  to  us  for  occupa- 
tion the  small  commando  was 
a  big  and  dignified  one,  and 
hovered  like  a  thunder-cloud 
upon  the  hills  about  seven  miles 
to  the  southward.  Those  were 
brisk  times  upon  the  railway : 
never  a  day  but  some  train 
was  derailed,  or  a  post  attacked, 
or  a  reconnoitring  patrol  chased 
merrily  back  to  camp  with  a 
horse  or  two  wounded,  or  some- 
times, alas !  with  a  message  for 
the  ambulance.  Every  day  the 
trains  bustled  up  and  down  like 
frightened  gossips  with  stirring 
tales  for  eager  ears  at  every 
wayside  station.  Some  of  these 
little  incidents  were  productive 
of  much  gallantry,  all  of  much 
talk  and  pother  amongst  the 
lines  of  communication.  The 
Dublin  Fusiliers,  already  with 
a  full  cargo  of  glory  won  in 
Natal,  could  not  of  course  allow 
so  splendid  a  chance  of  a  fight 
as  that  afforded  by  the  guardian- 
ship of  a  station  surrounded  by 
kopjes  to  escape.  So  they  were 
duly  attacked  by  overwhelming 
numbers  up  there  at  Zuiker- 
bosch,  and  as  a  matter  of  course 
repulsed  the  enemy  with  great 
slaughter,  to  the  immense  credit 
of  Major  English  and  all  hands. 
Lord  Strathcona's  Horse,  too, 
enjoyed  themselves  vastly,  and 
surrounded  snipers  in  farm- 
houses, and  got  surrounded  by 
snipers  themselves  with  unfail- 
ing dash,  regularity,  and  suc- 
cess, doing  a  great  amount  of 
useful,  plucky  work  with  small 
loss.  Then  Thorney  croft's 
Mounted  Infantry  (strenuous, 
hard-bitten,    fighting   lot    that 


they  are,  no  corps  in  the  British 
army  has  taken  and  given 
harder  blows)  took  up  the  run- 
ning, and  whilst  cursing  their 
luck  at  being  "left"  and  split 
up,  managed  to  keep  themselves 
amused  by  using  their  half- 
dozen  detachments  to  inflict  as 
many  annoyances  daily  upon 
the  ubiquitous  Dutchmen.  Once 
indeed  they  were  the  actors  in 
a  little  tragedy,  up  on  the 
shoulder  of  glum,  roimd-baoked 
Rooikopji.  Even  Thorney- 
croft's,  used  as  they  are  to 
"doing  a  man's  work  with  a 
boy,"  cannot  expect  to  storm 
a  hundred  Boer  marksmen  ofl^ 
a  precipice  with  a  mere  patrol, 
and  back  they  had  to  come, 
leaving  four  killed  upon  the 
hillside  and  their  gallant  and 
accomplished  captain  severely 
wounded.  Then  the  writer's 
little  post  had  its  turn — a  very 
mild  one,  but  still  a  turn, 
especially  for  the  Boers.  One 
still  dark  night  a  small  party 
of  the  latter,  perhaps  thirty  in 
number,  all  unaware  of  the 
dominant  Power  sleeping  wake- 
fully  at  one  of  their  favourite 
level  crossings,  attempted  to 
ride  over  the  line  for  purpose 
unknown,  and  in  their  ignorance 
almost  walked  over  a  sentry 
peering  out  over  a  sunken 
trench.  Bang!  bang!  bang! 
i^id  the  sentry — remarks  re- 
peated by  a  brother  sentry  a 
few  yards  away.  Terror  and 
amaze  amongst  the  prowlers, 
who  gallop  for  the  crossing, 
to  fall  "  in  hideous  ruin  '*  over 
that  ancient  and  honourable 
device,  a  slack  wire  hung  with 
tin  pots.  A  crashing  volley 
from  the  garden  wall  completes 
the  rout ;  away  they  gallop 
again,    quadrupedante  putrem, 
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situation,  not  without  its 
humour,  and  certainly  not  de- 
void of  annoyance  and  shame 
to  the  paternal  but  helpless 
dominant  Power. 

During  the  ensuing  week 
there  was  a  steady  flow  of 
Burghers  surrendering  at  our 
post,  the  now  small  commando 
was  becoming  smaller  and  more 
loafing  and  disreputable;  then 
a  pause.  A  proclamation  had 
appeared  ordaining  with  many 
a  "  whereas  "  that  henceforth  no 
surrendering  Dutchman  should 
be  permitted  to  take  the  oath 
and  depart,  but  should  be  de- 
tained as  a  prisoner  of  war  to 
be  dealt  with  as  that  tremen- 
dous little  "Frederick  Sleigh, 
Baron  Roberts  of  Kandahar 
and  Waterford,  K.P.,  G.C.B., 
G.C.S.L,  G.C.T.E.,  V.G,  Field- 
Marshal  Commanding  in  Chief," 
should  direct !  It  is  nothing 
short  of  marvellous  how  instan- 
taneously the  utterances  of  our 
splendid  "  Bobs  "  with  his  pro- 
cessional titles  have  penetrated 
to  the  uttermost  dongas  of  the 
enemy  !  Not  a  Boer  came  in 
whilst  that  proclamation  was 
in  force,  with  its  visions  of  un- 
known seas  and  expatriation 
unbearable.  Then  a  counter- 
order,  decreeing  three  days  of 
grace  before  the  enforcement  of 
the  ukase.  Twenty  Boers  came 
in  that  day  to  our  post  alone, 
and  a  few  more  on  each  of  the 
remaining  days,  bringing  our 
"  bag  "  up  to  sixty-five.  "  More 
than  we  have  ever  seen  dead," 
chuckles  the  detachment,  eye- 
ing the  little  clumps  of  dingy 
careworn  men  who  congregate 
daily  in  front  of  our  main  trench. 
There  is  something  intensely 
fascinating  about  them  !  This 
one  lay  in  the  river-bed  at  Co- 


lenso,  and  is  able  to  tell  the  very 
men  who  had  rushed  to  attack 
it  (infandum  renovare  dolorem  f) 
how  they  looked  from  the  other 
side.  Another  formed  one  of 
the  party  who  hung  on  to 
the  shell  -  stricken  razor-back 
of  Vaalkrantz  ;  another  had 
crouched  all  day  thirty  yards 
from  British  rifles  on  the  bloody 
summit  of  Spion  Kop ;  another 
had  seen  his  townsfolk  blasted 
and  charged  from  oflP  the  face 
of  Pieter's  Hill.  They  are  all 
fighting  Boers  in  this  district, 
the  commando  from  which  they 
come  has  been  as  ubiquitous  as 
the  battalion  to  which  they  sur- 
render, and  very  battered  and 
war-worn  are  the  mausers  they 
hand  in.  A  noticeable  feature 
about  them  is  their  extreme 
modesty  and  reticence  with  re- 
gard to  their  fighting  experi- 
ences. It  is  the  hardest  thing 
in  the  world  to  "  draw  "  a  Boer 
into  a  description  of  his  share 
in  an  action,  but  once  "  drawn  " 
no  map  could  show  more  faith- 
fully than  his  memory  the  dis- 
position of  his  own  and  the 
enemy's  forces  on  the  day  in 
question.  Long  years  of  un- 
conscious working  out  of  topo- 
graphical problems  in  pursuit 
of  buck  and  black  men  have 
made  his  mind  as  wax  to  retain 
impressions  of  the  "  lie  "  of  val- 
leys and  spurs.  As  he  talks  in 
his  jerky  rumble,  fit  clothing  for 
the  atrocious  taal,  with  the  toe 
of  his  boot  or  the  end  of  his 
sjambok  he  will  scratch  you  out 
in  the  dust  a  rough  plan  of 
the  operations  under  discussion 
such  as  the  most  accomplished 
of  Staff  College  draughtsmen, 
with  dainty  sketching- case  and 
chalks  of  many  colours,  could 
not  beat  for  clearness  and  ac- 
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only  in  the  ill-printed  proclam- 
ation upon  their  violated  front 
doors? 

When  this  post  was  first 
handed  over  to  us  for  occupa- 
tion the  small  commando  was 
a  big  and  dignified  one,  and 
hovered  like  a  thunder-cloud 
upon  the  hills  about  seven  miles 
to  the  southward.  Those  were 
brisk  times  upon  the  railway: 
never  a  day  but  some  train 
was  derailed,  or  a  post  attacked, 
or  a  reconnoitring  patrol  chased 
merrily  back  to  camp  with  a 
horse  or  two  wounded,  or  some- 
times, alas !  with  a  message  for 
the  ambulance.  Every  day  the 
trains  bustled  up  and  down  like 
frightened  gossips  with  stirring 
tales  for  eager  ears  at  every 
wayside  station.  Some  of  these 
little  incidents  were  productive 
of  much  gallantry,  all  of  much 
talk  and  pother  amongst  the 
lines  of  communication.  The 
Dublin  Fusiliers,  already  with 
a  full  cargo  of  glory  won  in 
Natal,  could  not  of  course  allow 
so  splendid  a  chance  of  a  fight 
as  that  afforded  by  the  guardian- 
ship of  a  station  surrounded  by 
kopjes  to  escape.  So  they  were 
duly  attacked  by  overwhelming 
numbers  up  there  at  Zuiker- 
bosch,  and  as  a  matter  of  course 
repulsed  the  enemy  with  great 
slaughter,  to  the  immense  credit 
of  Major  English  and  all  hands. 
Lord  Strathcona's  Horse,  too, 
enjoyed  themselves  vastly,  and 
surrounded  snipers  in  farm- 
houses, and  got  surrounded  by 
snipers  themselves  with  unfail- 
ing dash,  regularity,  and  suc- 
cess, doing  a  great  amount  of 
useful,  plucky  work  with  small 
loss.  Then  Thorneycroft's 
Mounted  Infantry  (strenuous, 
hard-bitten,    fighting   lot    that 


they  are,  no  corps  in  the  British 
army  has  taken  and  given 
harder  blows)  took  up  the  run- 
ning, and  whilst  cursing  their 
luck  at  being  "left"  and  split 
up,  managed  to  keep  themselves 
amused  by  using  their  half- 
dozen  detachments  to  inflict  as 
many  annoyances  daily  upon 
the  ubiquitous  Dutchmen.  Once 
indeed  they  were  the  actors  in 
a  little  tragedy,  up  on  the 
shoulder  of  glum,  round-backed 
Rooikopji.  Even  Thomey- 
croft's,  used  as  they  are  to 
"doing  a  man's  work  with  a 
boy,"  cannot  expect  to  storm 
a  hundred  Boer  marksmen  off 
a  precipice  with  a  mere  patrol, 
and  back  they  had  to  come, 
leaving  four  killed  upon  the 
hillside  and  their  gallant  and 
accomplished  captain  severely 
wounded.  Then  the  writer's 
little  post  had  its  turn — a  very 
mild  one,  but  still  a  turn, 
especially  for  the  Boers.  One 
still  dark  night  a  small  party 
of  the  latter,  perhaps  thirty  in 
number,  all  unaware  of  the 
dominant  Power  sleeping  wake- 
fully  at  one  of  their  favourite 
level  crossings,  attempted  to 
ride  over  the  line  for  purpose 
unknown,  and  in  their  ignorance 
almost  walked  over  a  sentry 
peering  out  over  a  sunken 
trench.  Bang  I  bang !  bang  ! 
i^id  the  sentry — remarks  re- 
peated by  a  brother  sentry  a 
few  yards  away.  Terror  and 
amaze  amongst  the  prowlers, 
who  gallop  for  the  crossing, 
to  fall  "in  hideous  ruin"  over 
that  ancient  and  honourable 
device,  a  slack  wire  hung  with 
tin  pots.  A  crashing  volley 
from  the  garden  wall  completes 
the  rout ;  away  they  gallop 
again,    quadrupedante  putrem, 
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only  in  the  ill-printed  proclam- 
ation upon  their  violated  front 
doors? 

When  this  post  was  first 
handed  over  to  us  for  occupa- 
tion the  small  commando  was 
a  big  and  dignified  one,  and 
hovered  like  a  thunder-cloud 
upon  the  hills  about  seven  miles 
to  the  southward.  Those  were 
brisk  times  upon  the  railway : 
never  a  day  but  some  train 
was  derailed,  or  a  post  attacked, 
or  a  reconnoitring  patrol  chased 
merrily  back  to  camp  with  a 
horse  or  two  wounded,  or  some- 
times, alas !  with  a  message  for 
the  ambulance.  Every  day  the 
trains  bustled  up  and  down  like 
frightened  gossips  with  stirring 
tales  for  eager  ears  at  every 
wayside  station.  Some  of  these 
little  incidents  were  productive 
of  much  gallantry,  all  of  much 
talk  and  pother  amongst  the 
lines  of  communication.  The 
Dublin  Fusiliers,  already  with 
a  full  cargo  of  glory  won  in 
Natal,  could  not  of  course  allow 
so  splendid  a  chance  of  a  fight 
as  that  afforded  by  the  guardian- 
ship of  a  station  surrounded  by 
kopjes  to  escape.  So  they  were 
duly  attacked  by  overwhelming 
numbers  up  there  at  Zuiker- 
bosch,  and  as  a  matter  of  course 
repulsed  the  enemy  with  great 
slaughter,  to  the  immense  credit 
of  Major  English  and  all  hands. 
Lord  Strathcona's  Horse,  too, 
enjoyed  themselves  vastly,  and 
surrounded  snipers  in  farm- 
houses, and  got  surrounded  by 
snipers  tliemselves  with  unfail- 
ing dash,  regularity,  and  suc- 
cess, doing  a  great  amount  of 
useful,  plucky  work  with  small 
loss.  Then  Thorney  croft's 
Mounted  Infantry  (strenuous, 
hard-bitten,   fighting   lot    that 


they  are,  no  corps  in  the  British 
army  has  taken  and  given 
harder  blows)  took  up  the  run- 
ning, and  whilst  cursing  their 
luck  at  being  "left"  and  split 
up,  managed  to  keep  themselves 
amused  by  using  their  half- 
dozen  detachments  to  inflict  as 
many  annoyances  daily  upon 
the  ubiquitous  Dutchmen.  Once 
indeed  they  were  the  actors  in 
a  little  tragedy,  up  on  the 
shoulder  of  glum,  roimd-backed 
Rooikopji.  Even  Thomey- 
croft's,  used  as  they  are  to 
"doing  a  man's  work  with  a 
boy,"  cannot  expect  to  storm 
a  hundred  Boer  marksmen  ofl^ 
a  precipice  with  a  mere  patrol, 
and  back  they  had  to  come, 
leaving  four  killed  upon  the 
hillside  and  their  gallant  and 
accomplished  captain  severely 
wounded.  Then  the  writer's 
little  post  had  its  turn — a  very 
mild  one,  but  still  a  turn, 
especially  for  the  Boers.  One 
still  dark  night  a  small  party 
of  the  latter,  perhaps  thirty  in 
number,  all  unaware  of  the 
dominant  Power  sleeping  wake- 
fully  at  one  of  their  favourite 
level  crossings,  attempted  to 
ride  over  the  line  for  purpose 
unknown,  and  in  their  ignorance 
almost  walked  over  a  sentry 
peering  out  over  a  sunken 
trench.  Bang !  bang !  bang ! 
[^id  the  sentry — remarks  re- 
peated by  a  brother  sentry  a 
few  yards  away.  Terror  and 
amaze  amongst  the  prowlers, 
who  gallop  for  the  crossing, 
to  fall  "  in  hideous  ruin  "  over 
that  ancient  and  honourable 
device,  a  slack  wire  hung  with 
tin  pots.  A  crashing  volley 
from  the  garden  wall  completes 
the  rout ;  away  they  gallop 
again,    qtuidrupedante  putrem, 
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with  an  a^itat^d  thudding  of 
ponies'  hoofs  over  the  grass, 
past  another  sentry  who  ex- 
claims rapidly  to  the  full  extent 
of  his  magazine  at  the  reced- 
ing 9oand.  Brother  Boer  must 
find  another  crossing,  a  task 
unfortunately  only  too  easy, 
unless  his  nerves  have  sustained 
too  great  a  shock  to  allow  him 
to  attempt  it.  Yes,  we  on  the 
lines  of  communication  are 
doubtless  "left,"  but  we  have 
our  consolations,  thanks  to  the 
commando  over  there  on  the 
ridge. 

But  all  is  not  well  with  that 
commanda  One  day  a  Cape 
cart  is  seen  approaching  over 
the  vekit  like  a  fat  black  snail, 
with  a  little  white  parallelo- 
gram upon  its  shelL  A  white 
flag,  by  the  gods!  On  it 
comes,  hesitatingly  and  apolo- 
getically, and  is  "held  up"  by 
twv>  men  of  our  guard  who 
go  forth  to  meet  it.  It  is  a 
Burgher  coming  in  from  the 
kopje  to  surrender,  mauser  and 
l^andolier  complete,  evidently 
in  a  gre«t  stew  as  to  the 
treatment  to  be  expected  at 
the  hands  of  the  dominant 
Power.  But  alarm  soon  sub- 
siiles  when  the  programme  is 
ex[^laineii  :  he  must  first  take 
the  ^edy  the  oath  of  neutrality, 
siirn  his  name  thereto,  then 
run  away  and  play  and  be  ^ 
giHxi  lx>y !  He  is  frankly  sur- 
pristxl,  anil  in  the  fulness  of 
his  heart  delivers  himself  of  a 
Huent  Dutch  period,  the  Eng- 
lish equivalent  of  which  we 
iratlier  to  be  that  there  is 
more  where  this  came  from, 
— wo  may  expect  other  Cape 
carts  and  white  handkerchiefs. 
He  tlien  drives  away  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  has  done  a 


good  day's  work,  and  a  wave 
of  the  hand  as  if  to  say  "  Adieu, 
dominant  Power,  you  are  good 
and  gracious,  and  extraordin- 
arily convenient,  but  forgive 
me  privately  ruminating  upon 
your  slight  but  undoubted 
siUiness!"  But  he  has  not 
lied,  and  sure  enough  next 
day  up  come  two  more  Cape 
carts,  with  their  cargo  of  mau- 
sers  and  Dutchmen,  named  in 
order  of  importance.  The  day 
following  three  more,  until  we 
have  about  twenty  names  on 
the  books.  "  More  than  we 
killed  at  Colenso ! "  says  the 
detachment  with  a  gratified 
smirk.  Then  comes  stupendous 
news.  The  field  comet  and 
most  of  his  men  have  sur- 
rendered en  hloc  up  at  the 
big  camp  some  miles  above 
us.  The  big  commando  exists 
no  longer — ^well  done  the  lines 
of  communication!  All  day 
the  Burghers  from  the  other 
camp  trot  by  our  post,  one  of 
them  refusing  to  halt  in  spite 
of  two  warning  shots  fired  by 
a  sentry  suspicious  of  the  gal- 
loping horseman,  and  not  yet 
informed  of  the  surrender, 
eventually  getting  a  bullet 
through  his  pony  as  a  hint  to 
mend  his  manners  now  that  he 
is  a  British  subject.  A  pardon- 
able mistake — firstly,  because 
of  the  Boer's  own  action  in 
galloping  the  faster  at  the 
warning  shot  instead  of  halt- 
ing; secondly,  because  at  this 
precise  moment  the  unregener- 
ated  relics  of  the  commando, 
now  reduced  to  the  status  of 
loafers,  are  firing  upon  the 
Burghers  as  they  troop  back 
to  their  farms,  even  chasing 
the  more  timorous  of  them  up 
to   our  station.     A  Gilbertian 
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situation,  not  without  its 
humour,  and  certainly  not  de- 
void of  annoyance  and  shame 
to  the  paternal  but  helpless 
dominant  Power. 

During  the  ensuing  week 
there  was  a  steady  flow  of 
Burghers  surrendering  at  our 
post,  the  now  small  commando 
was  becoming  smaller  and  more 
loafing  and  disreputable;  then 
a  pause.  A  proclamation  had 
appeared  ordaining  with  many 
a  "  whereas  "  that  henceforth  no 
surrendering  Dutchman  should 
be  permitted  to  take  the  oath 
and  depart,  but  should  be  de- 
tained as  a  prisoner  of  war  to 
be  dealt  with  as  that  tremen- 
dous little  "Frederick  Sleigh, 
Baron  Roberts  of  Kandahar 
and  Waterford,  KP.,  G.C.B., 
G.C.S.I.,  G.C.LE.,  V.C,  Field- 
Marshal  Commanding  in  Chief," 
should  direct!  It  is  nothing 
short  of  marvellous  how  instan- 
taneously the  utterances  of  our 
splendid  "Bobs"  with  his  pro- 
cessional titles  have  penetrated 
to  the  uttermost  dongas  of  the 
enemy  !  Not  a  Boer  came  in 
whilst  that  proclamation  was 
in  force,  with  its  visions  of  un- 
known seas  and  expatriation 
unbearable.  Then  a  counter- 
order,  decreeing  three  days  of 
grace  before  the  enforcement  of 
the  ukase.  Twenty  Boers  came 
in  that  day  to  our  post  alone, 
and  a  few  more  on  each  of  the 
remaining  days,  bringing  our 
"  bag  "  up  to  sixty-five.  "  More 
than  we  have  ever  seen  dead," 
chuckles  the  detachment,  eye- 
ing the  little  clumps  of  dingy 
careworn  men  who  congregate 
daily  in  front  of  our  main  trench. 
There  is  something  intensely 
fascinating  about  them  I  This 
one  lay  in  the  river-bed  at  Co- 


lenso,  and  is  able  to  tell  the  very 
men  who  had  rushed  to  attack 
it  {infandum  renovare  dolorem  f) 
how  they  looked  from  the  other 
side.  Another  formed  one  of 
the  party  who  hung  on  to 
the  shell  -  stricken  razor-back 
of  Vaalkrantz  ;  another  had 
crouched  all  day  thirty  yards 
from  British  rifles  on  the  bloody 
summit  of  Spion  Kop ;  another 
had  seen  his  townsfolk  blasted 
and  charged  from  off  the  face 
of  Pieter's  Hill.  They  are  all 
fighting  Boers  in  this  district, 
the  commando  from  which  they 
come  has  been  as  ubiquitous  as 
the  battalion  to  which  they  sur- 
render, and  very  battered  and 
war-worn  are  the  mausers  they 
hand  in.  A  noticeable  feature 
about  them  is  their  extreme 
modesty  and  reticence  with  re- 
gard to  their  fighting  experi- 
ences. It  is  the  hardest  thing 
in  the  world  to  "  draw  "  a  Boer 
into  a  description  of  his  share 
in  an  action,  but  once  "  drawn  " 
no  map  could  show  more  faith- 
fully than  his  memory  the  dis- 
position of  his  own  and  the 
enemy's  forces  on  the  day  in 
question.  Long  years  of  un- 
conscious working  out  of  topo- 
graphical problems  in  pursuit 
of  buck  and  black  men  have 
made  his  mind  as  wax  to  retain 
impressions  of  the  "  lie  "  of  val- 
leys and  spurs.  As  he  talks  in 
his  jerky  rumble,  fit  clothing  for 
the  atrocious  taal^  with  the  toe 
of  his  boot  or  the  end  of  his 
sjambok  he  will  scratch  you  out 
in  the  dust  a  rough  plan  of 
the  operations  under  discussion 
such  as  the  most  accomplished 
of  Staff  College  draughtsmen, 
with  dainty  sketching-case  and 
chalks  of  many  colours,  could 
not  beat  for  clearness  and  ac- 
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through  dry  places  seeking  rest 
and  finding  none ;  and  wher- 
ever it  be  it  is  very  apt  to  have, 
in  addition  to  its  original  equip- 
ment of  devilish  malice,  a  lively 
hatred  of  the  man  who  has 
driven  it  out  of  its  abiding- 
place  and  dispossessed  it  from 
the  ownership  of  a  human 
being.  So  that  there  is  opened 
out  a  wide  prospect  for  un- 
pleasant speculation,  not  to  say 
dread." 

"This  is  the  queerest  point 
of  all,"  I  said.  "  What  a  situa- 
tion— a  faithful  priest  exposed 
at  any  moment  to  the  attack 
of  an  evicted  demon,  blown 
about  hither  and  thither  on 
the  wandering  winds,  and 
raging  for  an  opportunity  to 
injure  him !  What  elements 
for  romance,  if  there  was  but 
the  slightest  foothold  of  reality 
as  a  basis  of  interest  for  im- 
aginative probabilities ! " 

My  friend  smiled  as  if  at 
some  strange  reminiscence ; 
and  the  brightness  of  the  smile 
died  away  in  the  shadow  of 
sadness.  Something  in  the 
fleeting  look  piqued  my  curi- 
osity, and  I  said,  "Come  now, 
you  don't  mean  to  insinuate 
that  you  ever  knew  of  any- 
thing of  this  sort  happening  ?  " 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  came 
once  close  to  a  strange  ex- 
perience; but  I  do  not  like  to 
think  of  it,  and  have  never 
talked  of  it." 

He  was  not  a  man  into 
whose  innermost  thoughts  it 
would  be  safe  to  intrude,  and 
I  am  disposed  to  respect  ret- 
icence ;  so  I  said  nothing  more, 
but  stopped  to  pat  the  dog 
which  had  just  returned  for 
recognition   after  having  gone 
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through  his  favourite  perform- 
ance of  shutting  the  front  gate. 

"The  priest  of  whom  I  was 
thinking,"  my  friend  con- 
tinued, "  was  one  of  the  sanest 
and  strongest  of  men ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  appreciate  the 
peculiarity  of  his  story  without 
a  clear  understanding  of  that 
fact.  Nevertheless,  I  am  moved 
to  tell  you  something  of  it. 

"Several  years  ago  I  met 
Dr  Dalton  in  Rome,  I  was 
there,  as  you  know,  contesting 
a  case  against  my  bishop  be- 
fore the  Propaganda;  and  he 
was  there  from  a  Western  city 
on  the  same  errand.  I  need 
not  say  to  you  that  fighting 
a  bishop  is  not  always  wrong. 
The  Catholic  Church  in  the 
United  States  is,  by  an  ecclesi- 
astical fiction,  a  missionary 
body,  and  therefore  under  con- 
trol of  the  Propaganda ;  and 
as  Rome  is  a  long  way  off  and 
America  is  a  large  country, 
it  happens  that  each  bishop, 
within  his  own  diocese,  is  a 
sort  of  spiritual  satrap.  Most 
of  them  are  sincerely  good  and 
pious  men,  with  a  sense  of 
paternal  responsibility  for  their 
priests  and  people,  and  so  their 
despotism  is  a  benevolent  one : 
but  at  intervals  there  comes  an 
ecclesiastical  tyrant,  hard,  im- 
perious, ambitious ;  and  then 
a  man  of  independent  spirit, 
whether  among  priests  or  lay- 
men, finds  loyalty  scarcely  con- 
sistent with  self-respect.  It  is 
of  American  bishops  of  this 
type,  each  setting  up  as  a  small 
pope  in  his  own  locality,  that 
they  tell  this  story  in  Rome. 
Some  one  came  to  Pius  IX.  for 
a  dispensation.  He  said  he 
could    not   grant  it;    but   the 
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stition  to  mistake  violent  seiz-    of  the  person  possessed  is  dwelt 
urea  due  to  natural  causes  and    upon,  and  the  sojourning  demon 
mere    plain    insanity    for    the    is  represented    as    clamouring 
manifestations  of  a  demon ;  and    furiously     against     expulsion  ; 
it  was  so  easy  for  persons  self-    and   in   the  Acts,  where  it  is 
deluded   or   seeking   to   delude    said     that     certain     vagabond 
others   and   gain    notoriety   to    Jewish  exorcists,  the  seven  sons 
counterfeit  tlie  antics  of  a  de-    of  Scova,  undertook  to  cast  out 
moniac,  that  the  Church  grew    devils,   the  man  in  whom  the 
conservative  in  its  recourse  to    evil    spirit    was    leaped    upon 
exorcism  for  casting  out  devils,     them  and  overcame  them  and 
It  does  not  deny  that  there  is    prevailed  against  them,  so  that 
demoniac  possession,  nor  refuse    they   fled    out  of    that    house 
to  resort  to  the  ancient  formula    naked     and     wounded.      The 
for  dealing  with  one  possessed    legion  of    devils    in    the  man 
by  an  evil  spirit ;  but,  in  order    who  came  out  of  the  tombs  in 
to  avoid   impostures,  it   limits    the  country  of  the  Gadarenes 
the  authority  of  priests  to  act    besought     the    Saviour    as    a 
except  on   permission  of  their    privilege   that,  when  expelled, 
bishops.     The  priests  of  course    they  might  enter  into  the  herd 
shun   any  appeal   to   exorcism    of   swine   near   at    hand,   and 
for  various  reasons.     They  are    when  He  gave  them  leave  they 
suspicious   of  fraud;   they  are    entered  into   the   swine;    and 
anxious  to  discountenance  super-    the  herd,  about  two  thousand, 
stition,   and   to   avoid  the   im-    ran  down  a  steep  place  into  the 
putation   of  it ;    they  are  shy    sea  and  were  drowned.     Here- 
about    seeming     to     arrogate    over,  there  is  the  curious  illus- 
superior  holiness,  which  ignor-    tration   given    in   two  of    the 
ant  people  are  apt  to  attribute    GospeJs     about     the     unclean 
to  him  who  measures   himself    spirit,    when   it  has  gone  out 
directly  against  the  devil  in  a    of  a  man,  walking  through  dry 
spiritual    struggle  ;    and    they    places,  seeking  rest  and  finding 
may   have    other    reasons    for    none,    gathering    seven    other 
hesitancy."  spirits    more   wicked   than    it- 

The  last  phrase  came  with  a  self,  and  seeking  once  more 
peculiar  pause,  not  so  much  the  former  home,  swept  and 
like  an  after-thought  as  like  a  garnished  for  the  satanic  com- 
suggestion  as  to  which  the  pany.  Now  a  priest  is  bound 
speaker's  mind  was  not  alto-  to  believe  in  the  possibility  ot 
gether  clear.  genuine   demoniac    possession  ; 

"  What  other  cause  may  there  and  if  he  encounters  such  a 
be  ^ "  I  said,  for  the  reason  I  case  and  drives  out  the  demon 
could  not  guess  interested  me  by  the  rites  of  exorcism  has 
rather  than  the  reason  I  could  he  anything  to  fead  from  his 
have  worked  out  for  myself.  peculiar  victory  ?      He  cannot 

"You  know,"  he  answered,    send  the  evil  spirit  mto  swme 
"  that  in  many  passages  in  the    he  does  not   know  that   it   is 
Gospels  w^^^^^^^  out  off   ^rou.    furt^^r  ^^^^^ 

of  devils  is  described  the  rage    activity -it   may  be  walking 
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through  dry  places  seekfng  rast  tfanmgh  his  favourite  perform- 

and   finding  none ;  and  wbsBt-  anoe  of  ahnttiiig  the  front  gate, 

ever  it  be  it  is  venrapt  to  have,  ^'The  piiaBt  of  whom  I  was 

in  addition  to  its  original  equip*  thinking"     my     friend     con- 

ment  of  devilish  maKce^  a  live^  tinned,  ^^  was  one  of  the  sanest 

hatred  of   the  man  who   has  and  strongest  of  men ;  and  it 

driven  it  oat  of  ita  abiding^  ia  difficnlt  to    appreciate    tlu^. 

place  and  dispossessed  it  from  peeoliarity  of  his  story  witb/>f»n 

the    ownership    of    a    hmnan  a  clear  understanding  (4  tK*<t 

being.    So  that  there  is  opened  fact.    Nevertheless,  I  am  »»<^yr<vl 


out  a  wide  prospect  for  un- 
pleasant speculation,  not  to  say 
dread." 

'^This  is  the  queerest  point 
of  all, "  I  said.  "  What  a  situa- 
tion— a  faithful  priest  exposed 
at  any  moment  to  the  attack 
of  an  evicted  demon,  blown 
about  hither  and  thither  on 
the  wandering  winds,  and 
^P^g  for  an  opportunity  to 
injure  him!  What  elements 
for  romance,  if  there  was  but 
the  slightest  foothold  of  reality 
as  a  basis  of  interest  for  im- 
aginative probabilities  I " 

My  friend  smiled  as  if  at 
some  strange  reminiscence ; 
and  the  brightness  of  the  smile 
died  away  in  the  shadow  of 
sadness.  Something  in  the 
Meeting  look  piqued  my  curi- 
osity, and  I  said,  "  Come  now, 
you  don't  mean  to  insinuate 
that  you  ever  knew  of  any- 
thing of  this  sort  happening  ?  " 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  came 
once  close  to  a  strange  ex- 
perience;  but  I  do  not  like  to 
think  of  it,  and  have  never 
talked  of  it." 

He  was  not  a  man  into 
whose  innermost  thoughts  it 
would  be  safe  to  intrude,  and 
I  am  disposed  to  respect  ret- 
icence ;  so  I  said  nothing  more, 
but  stopped  to  pat  the  dog 
which  had  just  returned  for 
recognition   after  having  gone 

VOL.  CLXIX.— NO.  MXXIII. 


to  tell  you  something  f4  H^ 

"Several    yeam  m^o   t   mia^ 
Dr  Dalton  in    IVnt^^      t    wm 
there,  as  you  kn^/v^  <^^*A*«iiig 
a  case  against  rwy  t/iteiy^^  ^mp- 
fore  the  Vrtfi^i^ti^M }   Akaud  i^- 
was  there  fr/fw  *  Wi^^^Ana  ^iv/ 
on  the  sauiM;  ^riOMid.      i   a*^ 
not   say   t/y   y^.Hi  th»^  i^hx^'uiy 
a  bish^i^  i*  uka  afc]w»,y«  wAoti^g. 
The    C-^xh^jlM:  <)hMi^    iu    tLc- 
Unite^l  Btates  is.  by  vai  t>ockr»i- 
astical     tk?ti<^,    a     mijasiouaiy 
l>odv,  aud  therefort^  uiidi-.r  <x>u- 
trol   of   the  Propaganda  ;   and 
as  Rome  is  a  long  way  otf  and 
America    is    a    large   country, 
it   hapx)ens   that    each   bishop, 
within   his    own   diocese,    is   a 
sort  of  spiritual  satrap.     Most 
of  them  are  sincerely  g<X)d  and 
pious    men,   with    a    sense    of 
paternal  responsibility  for  thi*ir 
pri<?stH  and  i>ei>ple,  and  so  thcjir 
despotism  is  a  benevolent  one : 
but  at  intervals  there  <jome«  an 
ecclesiastical  tyrant,  hard,  im- 
perious, ambitious ;    and    then 
a   man   of   indeiKjndent  spirit, 
whether  among  priests  or  lay- 
men, finds  loyalty  scarcely  con- 
sistent with  self-respect.     It  is 
of    American  bishops    of    this 
type,  each  setting  up  as  a  sfuali 
pope  in  his  own  locality,  t^iat 
they  tell   this  story  in  H/pfn^, 
Some  one  came  to  riijs  f  X,  fr^ 
a    dispensation.     Hh   wM    hn 
could    not  grant  iij   \mt  thu 
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suppliant  kept  urging,  and 
finally  the  Pope  exclaimed,  *I 
tell  you  I  cannot  do  it — it  is 
beyond  my  powers  :  if  you  want 
anything  of  that  sort  you  will 
have  to  go  to  one  of  these 
American  bishops  for  it ! ' 

"  My  bishop  was  a  plain  and 
rather  able  tyrant  who  had 
ventured  too  far,  and  so  I  won 
my  case.  Dr  Dalton's  bishop 
was  so  unusual  a  development 
of  the  type,  that  it  was  intended 
long  afterwards  to  depose  him 
for  mental  incapacity  when 
death  intervened  to  obviate  the 
necessity,  and  his  perversity 
provoked  the  Propaganda  to 
issue  a  decision  such  as  that 
conservative  body  seldom  before 
formulated.  It  ordered  the 
priest's  reinstatement,  and  de- 
dared  that  any  interference  by 
any  person  whatsoever  would 
mean  for  that  person  ipso  facto 
excommunication.  I  speak  of 
this  to  show  how  well  Dr 
Dalton  must  have  stood  a 
searching  test. 

"He  was  a  model  of  manly 
beauty,  tall  in  stature,  and 
looking  lofty,  so  that  you  were 
reminded  of  Crabbe's  Quaker, 
who 

'  was  six  feet  high  and  looked  six 
inches  higher.' 

He  was  so  imposing  in  manner 
and  appearance  that  even  rail- 
road officials  stood  in  awe  of 
him ;  and  on  a  trip  to  the 
Levant,  when  we  ran  out  of 
funds,  a  bank  cashier  advanced 
him  money  on  his  mere  re- 
quest, though  murmuring  as 
he  did  so,  *I  never  saw  you 
before  and  know  nothing  of 
you,  and  it  will  have  to  be 
at    my    own    risk.'      He    was 


standing  on  the  curbstone  in 
a  street  in  Rome  one  day,  in 
somewhat  sombre  mood,  while 
a  little  match -peddler  at  his 
feet  was  striving  to  attract  his 
attention.  Suddenly  he  noticed 
the  boy  and  said  abruptly,  with 
the  darkness  still  on  his  face, 
'  Well,  what  is  it  ? '  The  lad 
held  up  his  wares,  muttered 
*  Matches,'  and  began  to  cry. 
*What  is  the  matter?'  said 
the  doctor,  *  What  are  you  cry- 
ing for  ?  '  *  Because,'  whim- 
pered the  child,  *  I  am  so  little 
and  you  are  so  big!'  The 
doctor  handed  him  a  lira, 
pushed  away  the  matches,  and, 
in  answer  to  the  boy's  remark 
that  he  had  no  change,  said, 
with  his  face  breaking  into 
sunshine,  *  All  right !  keep  it, — 
because  I  am  so  big  and  you 
are  so  little ! '  He  was  so 
kindly  in  disposition  that  he 
recognised  and  greeted  as  a 
friend  an  old  woman  who  stood 
at  a  chiurch  door  to  draw  aside 
the  curtain,  remembering  her 
from  the  time,  twenty  years 
before,  when  he  had  been  a 
student  in  Rome ;  and  more 
than  one  beggar  was  hailed  in 
the  same  way  as  an  old  ac- 
quaintance. He  spoke  in  a 
masterly  way  three  languages 
besides  English  and  Latin,  was 
far  more  a  citizen  of  the  world 
than  myself,  and  proved  in  a 
season  of  anxiety  and  trouble 
a  loving  comrade. 

"  In  the  long  days  of  waiting 
for  the  decision  of  the  most 
leisurely  of  tribunals,  we  fell 
into  the  habit  of  sharing  our 
most  intimate  thoughts  and 
speculating  together  on  the 
most  unusual  themes.  At  last 
we   touched   on   that   into  the 
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ooDsideration  of  which  you  and 
I  have  drifted ;  and  I  found 
that  it  had  for  Dr  Dal  ton  more 
of  a  personal  than  a  philosophic 
interest.  As  it  is  a  matter  on 
which  individual  experiences 
are  rare,  and  modem  testimony 
that  commands  confidence  is 
hard  to  find,  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  tell  me  certain 
incidents  in  his  own  life  that 
had  impressed  him  strongly 
with  the  presence  and  the  ac- 
tive interference  of  the  powers 
of  evil  in  human  affairs.  What 
to  me  was  a  matter  of  faith  or 
theory  was  to  him  a  practical 
issue  to  be  fought  out,  a  danger 
to  be  encountered  at  any  mo- 
ment, on  any  street  comer. 

"  To  put  his  story  in  my  own 
words,  he  had  become  a  very 
popular  priest  in  his  own  city, 
and  his  reputation  for  learning 
and  piety  was  growing  beyond 
it.  He  was  healthy,  happy, 
zealous  in  his  duties,  and  glad 
of  the  powers  and  opportunities 
of  priesthood.  Possibly  he  was 
too  prosperous,  and  perhaps  a 
sense  of  human  satisfaction,  if 
not  a  touch  of  human  vanity, 
began  to  influence  his  daily  life. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  a  call  came 
from  a  distant  point  in  the 
diocese,  an  out-of-the-way  coun- 
try place,  for  help  for  a  girl 
seemingly  possessed  of  a  demon, 
and  he  was  authorised  to  visit 
her.  He  undertook  the  task 
with  a  feeling  of  strong  dis- 
taste, inclined  to  think  the  case 
one  for  a  sound  physician 
rather  than  an  exorcist ;  but  he 
was  clear  as  to  the  possibility 
of  the  presence  of  an  evil  spirit, 
and  his  education  in  Home  was 
not  without  eflfect,  for  there  you 
may   notice   at  every   moment 


grave  personages,  without  in- 
terrupting the  flow  of  con- 
versation, crossing  their  fingers 
for  a  protective  spell  against 
the  evil  eye,  as  they  catch 
the  look  of  some  passer-by  on 
the  street. 

"The  case  proved  to  be  a 
very  peculiar  one.  The  girl 
was  ignorant  and  commonplace, 
save  that  she  believed  herself 
under  the  control  of  some  other 
power  than  her  own  soul,  and 
showed  at  times  knowledge 
altogether  beyond  her  ordinary 
capacity.  She  named  the  very 
hour  when  Dr  Dalton  would 
come,  recognised  him,  though 
she  had  never  seen  him  before, 
was  aware  of  the  details  of  an 
accident  that  had  delayed  him 
on  his  joumey;  and  when 
asked  how  she  knew  these  and 
other  things,  answered  invari- 
ably, referring  to  her  familiar 
devil,  *He  told  me  so.'  When 
guilty  of  some  perverse  action, 
her  explanation  was,  *He  told 
me  to,'  and  she  was  conscious 
sometimes  of  temptation  and 
successful  resistance  —  *He 
wanted  me  to.'  In  the  course 
of  investigation  my  friend  in- 
advertently made  use  of  Latin, 
and  the  girl  answered  in  the 
same  tongue,  though  she  did 
not  know  one  word  of  it  from 
another.  She  was  docile  enough 
at  the  beginning  of  the  cere- 
monial, but  grew  stubborn  and 
vicious  in  her  bearing  as  it  pro- 
ceeded. The  priest  had  pre- 
pared himself  by  prayer  and 
fasting,  and  chose  to  make  the 
trial  in  the  church  rather  than 
at  the  home  of  the  afflicted 
girl.  The  ceremony  is  direct 
and  earnest.  It  begins  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  sprinkling 
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"Among  other  cares  the 
incident  passed  out  of  his 
consciousness;  but  a  gradual 
change  began  in  his  life.  His 
course  as  a  priest,  before  so 
prosperous,  began  to  be  beset 
with  difficulties.  His  very 
popularity  with  all  classes  of 
people  turned  into  a  danger; 
for  the  bishop  seemed  to  grow 
jealous  of  his  influence — cap- 
tious and  carping  as  to  every- 
thing he  undertook.  Many  of 
his  fellow  -  priests  whom  he 
overshadow^  grew  shy  of  his 
companionship  when  they  saw 
their  superior  become  hostile ; 
for  the  favour  of  a  foolish 
bishop,  like  that  of  a  prince, 
may  be  a  sort  of  moral  dis- 
credit, but  it  is  none  the  less  a 
potent  thing.  Those  who  knew 
him  well  admired  him  all  the 
more  for  the  tolerance  with 
which  he  bore  petty  persecution 
and  for  the  zeal  with  which  he 
worked  under  discouragement ; 
but  of  course  multitudes  of 
Catholics  and  even  Protestants 
who  had  little  knowledge  of 
him  took  the  vague  rumours 
that  began  to  circulate  against 
him  as  not  without  foundation. 
It  is  assumed  when  a  bishop 
and  a  priest  are  at  variance 
that  the  priest  is  in  the  wrong 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  even 
in  a  republic  no  one  thinks  to 
ask  whether  anything  happens 
to  be  the  matter  with  a  person 
in  authority.  If  serious  accusa- 
tions are  suggested,  the  con- 
doling whisper  runs  around  as 
to  how  long  patient  authority 
has  borne  with  insubordination 
or  wrong.  If  only  trivial 
charges  are  mentioned,  there 
are  flying  hints  in  the  air  that 
far  worse  have  been  kept  in  the 


background  lest  scandal  should 
come.  In  the  case  of  Dr  Dalton 
trouble  was  bound  to  increase ; 
for  as  he  met  mere  criticism, 
rebuke,  and  hostility  in  simple 
silence,  and  all  orders,  however 
capricious,  with  unhesitating 
obedience  so  long  as  they  con- 
cerned matters  within  the 
episcopal  discretion,  the  impulse 
to  tyranny  grew  stronger  as 
the  expectation  of  resistance 
grew  less.  As  a  consequence, 
the  bishop,  who  had  not  been 
consecrated  for  his  scholarship, 
began  to  transgress  the  canon 
law  in  order  to  have  his  will, 
and  then  clashed  against  a 
determination  as  strong  as  his 
own.  The  priest,  a  far  abler 
man,  had  halted  a  hair's- 
breadth  within  the  verge  of  his 
rights  and  waited  for  the 
contest ;  and  whenever  an  un- 
lawful command  came  he  set  it 
aside.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
their  relations  were  very  much 
strained.  About  this  time  Dr 
Dalton  went  to  see  his  superior 
on  parish  business  in  regard  to 
which  the  bishop  had  to  be  con- 
sulted. As  he  stepped  into  the 
study  he  knelt  to  kiss  the 
episcopal  ring ;  but  the  bishop 
snatched  away  his  hand  and 
exclaimed,  *Keep  away  from 
me !  How  dare  you  come 
here?'  The  priest  rose  and 
said  with  a  softly  contemptuous 
smile,  *  I  can  assure  your  lord- 
ship that  I  came  here  as  a 
matter  of  business  necessity. 
You  did  not  imagine  for  a 
moment,  did  you,  that  it  was 
any  expectation  of  the  pleasure 
to  be  in  your  company  that 
brought  me?'  *Go,'  said  the 
bishop  furiously.  *  You  are  a 
disobedient  and  rebellious  priest. 
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a  medium  pretends  to  genuine 
communication  when  none  has 
been  estabUshed — for  many  of 
them  have  been  detected  in 
imposture ;  but  there  is  too 
much  evidence  in  favour  of 
genuine  communication  at  times 
to  deny  it  altogether.  If  a 
medium  resorts  to  trickery  it 
is  apt  to  be  in  the  way  of 
business.  Necromancy  at  best 
is  dreadfully  uncertain ;  and 
when  it  fails,  the  magician,  in 
order  to  make  a  living,  has 
to  provide  a  substitute.  A 
friend  of  mine  once  tested  this 
matter  to  his  own  satisfaction 
at  seances  held  in  his  own 
house,  and  after  having  de- 
tected the  medium  in  imposture 
one  evening,  was  convinced  that 
the  spirit  manifestations  of 
another  evening  wei*e  genuine." 

"  What  a  creepy  sort  of 
theory  that  is,"  I  said,  "that 
the  demons  are  ranging  up  and 
down  the  world  or  lying  in  wait 
for  us  in  lonesome  places  and 
grinning  with  impotent  malice 
as  we  pass.  It  will  not  be  very 
nice  for  me  to  imagine  on  my 
next  night  tramp  that  the 
spirit  of  some  famous  murderer 
is  trudging  along  beside  me, 
calculating  the  value  of  my 
watch  and  raging  for  an  op- 
portunity to  knock  me  on  the 
liead.  And  when  the  old 
maid  looks  under  her  bed  at 
night  for  the  traditional  man  in 
hiding,  how  awful  to  think  that 
there  may  be  a  whole  legion  of 
aerial  pirates  concealed  about 
the  room  so  successfully  as  to 
escape  observation ! " 

"  Well,"  my  friend  remarked, 
"it  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
doubt  that  there  are  millions  of 
creatures  swarming  in  the  air, 
in    the   waters,    in   vegetation, 


and  even  in  the  bodies  of  the 
animals,  that  we  cannot  see, 
and  seldom  remember;  and 
some  of  these  invisible  creatures 
are  worse  than  the  average 
demon  in  the  way  of  hostility 
to  human  life  and  happiness. 
Why  should  a  man  who  swal- 
lows a  million  microbes  with- 
out a  thought  start  at  a  few 
ghosts  or  laugh  at  Queen  Mab 
that  used  to  come 

*In   shape    no   bigger  than  an  agate- 
stone 
On  the  forefinger  of  an  alderman  ? ' 

But  no  matter  for  this  analogy. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
existence  of  demons  is  recog- 
nised in  the  Old  and  in  the 
New  Testament ;  that  they  are 
described  as  coming  and  going 
among  men  ;  and  that  belief  in 
demoniacal  possession  was  prev- 
alent among  primitive  Christ- 
ians. Indeed,  the  exorcism  of 
evil  spirits  was  a  common 
practice  among  them.  One  of 
the  grades  in  clerical  orders 
was  that  of  exorcist,  and  there 
was  a  formula  for  exorcism 
among  the  oflBces  of  the  Church, 
which  is  still  preserved,  as 
the  casting  out  of  devils  was 
one  of  the  powers  exercised  by 
the  Saviour  and  transmitted  to 
His  apostles." 

"There,"  I  said,  "is  another 
surprise.  I  thought  exorcism 
had  gone  into  disuse  long  ago." 

"  No,"  he  answered ;  "  ex- 
orcism of  things  remains  in 
various  ceremonials,  notably  in 
the  beautiful  one  for  blessing 
the  baptismal  font,  and  exor- 
cism of  individuals  remains  in 
baptism  itself,  but  exorcism 
for  demoniac  possession  is 
less  used  than  formerly.  It 
was  so  easy  for  popular  super- 
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consideration  of  which  you  and 
I  have  drifted ;  and  I  found 
that  it  had  for  Dr  Dal  ton  more 
of  a  personal  than  a  philosophic 
interest.  As  it  is  a  matter  on 
which  individual  experiences 
are  rare,  and  modern  testimony 
that  commands  confidence  is 
hard  to  find,  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  tell  me  certain 
incidents  in  his  own  life  that 
had  impressed  him  strongly 
with  the  presence  and  the  ac- 
tive interference  of  the  powers 
of  evil  in  human  affairs.  What 
to  me  was  a  matter  of  faith  or 
theory  was  to  him  a  practical 
issue  to  be  fought  out,  a  danger 
to  be  encountered  at  any  mo- 
ment, on  any  street  comer. 

"  To  put  his  story  in  my  own 
words,  he  had  become  a  very 
popular  priest  in  his  own  city, 
and  his  reputation  for  learning 
and  piety  was  growing  beyond 
it.  He  was  healthy,  happy, 
zealous  in  his  duties,  and  glad 
of  the  powers  and  opportunities 
of  priesthood.  Possibly  he  was 
too  prosperous,  and  perhaps  a 
sense  of  human  satisfaction,  if 
not  a  touch  of  human  vanity, 
began  to  influence  his  daily  life. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  a  call  came 
from  a  distant  point  in  the 
diocese,  an  out-of-the-way  coun- 
try place,  for  help  for  a  girl 
seemingly  possessed  of  a  demon, 
and  he  was  authorised  to  visit 
her.  He  undertook  the  task 
with  a  feeling  of  strong  dis- 
taste, inclined  to  think  the  case 
one  for  a  sound  physician 
rather  than  an  exorcist ;  but  he 
was  clear  as  to  the  possibility 
of  the  presence  of  an  evil  spirit, 
and  his  education  in  Rome  was 
not  without  effect,  for  there  you 
may   notice   at   every   moment 


grave  personages,  without  in- 
terrupting the  flow  of  con- 
versa tion,  crossing  their  fingers 
for  a  protective  spell  against 
the  evil  eye,  as  they  catch 
the  look  of  some  passer-by  on 
the  street. 

"The  case  proved  to  be  a 
very  pecuHar  one.  The  girl 
was  ignorant  and  commonplace, 
save  that  she  believed  herself 
under  the  control  of  some  other 
power  than  her  own  soul,  and 
showed  at  times  knowledge 
altogether  beyond  her  ordinary 
capacity.  She  named  the  very 
hour  when  Dr  Dalton  would 
come,  recognised  him,  though 
she  had  never  seen  him  before, 
was  aware  of  the  details  of  an 
accident  that  had  delayed  him 
on  his  journey;  and  when 
asked  how  she  knew  these  and 
other  things,  answered  invari- 
ably, referring  to  her  familiar 
devil,  *He  told  me  so.'  When 
guilty  of  some  perverse  action, 
her  explanation  was,  *He  told 
me  to,'  and  she  was  conscious 
sometimes  of  temptation  and 
successful  resistance  —  *He 
wanted  me  to.'  In  the  course 
of  investigation  my  friend  in- 
advertently made  use  of  Latin, 
and  the  girl  answered  in  the 
same  tongue,  though  she  did 
not  know  one  word  of  it  from 
another.  She  was  docile  enough 
at  the  beginning  of  the  cere- 
monial, but  grew  stubborn  and 
vicious  in  her  bearing  as  it  pro- 
ceeded. The  priest  had  pre- 
pared himself  by  prayer  and 
fastings  and  chose  to  make  the 
trial  in  the  church  rather  than 
at  the  home  of  the  afflicted 
girl.  The  ceremony  is  direct 
and  earnest.  It  begins  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  sprinkling 
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suppliant  kept  urging,  and 
finally  the  Pope  exclaimed,  *  I 
tell  you  I  cannot  do  it — it  is 
beyond  my  powers  :  if  you  want 
anything  of  that  sort  you  will 
have  to  go  to  one  of  these 
American  bishops  for  it ! ' 

"  My  bishop  was  a  plain  and 
rather  able  tyrant  who  had 
ventured  too  far,  and  so  I  won 
my  case.  Dr  Dalton's  bishop 
was  so  unusual  a  development 
of  the  type,  that  it  was  intended 
long  afterwards  to  depose  him 
for  mental  incapacity  when 
death  intervened  to  obviate  the 
necessity,  and  his  perversity 
provoked  the  Propaganda  to 
issue  a  decision  such  as  that 
conservative  body  seldom  before 
formulated.  It  ordered  the 
priest's  reinstatement,  and  de- 
clared that  any  interference  by 
any  person  whatsoever  would 
mean  for  that  person  ipso  facto 
excommunication.  I  speak  of 
this  to  show  how  well  Dr 
Dalton  must  have  stood  a 
searching  test. 

"He  was  a  model  of  manly 
beauty,  tall  in  stature,  and 
looking  lofty,  so  that  you  were 
reminded  of  Crabbe's  Quaker, 
who 

*  was  six  feet  high  and  looked  six 
inches  higher.' 

He  was  so  imposing  in  manner 
and  appearance  that  even  rail- 
road officials  stood  in  awe  of 
him ;  and  on  a  trip  to  the 
Levant,  when  we  ran  out  of 
funds,  a  bank  cashier  advanced 
him  money  on  his  mere  re- 
quest, though  murmuring  as 
he  did  so,  *I  never  saw  you 
before  and  know  nothing  of 
you,  and  it  will  have  to  be 
at    my    own    risk.'      He    was 


standing  on  the  curbstone  in 
a  street  in  Rome  one  day,  in 
somewhat  sombre  mood,  while 
a  little  match -pexidler  at  his 
feet  was  striving  to  attract  his 
attention.  Suddenly  he  noticed 
the  boy  and  said  abruptly,  with 
the  darkness  still  on  his  face, 
'Well,  what  is  it?'  The  lad 
held  up  his  wares,  muttered 
'Matches,'  and  began  to  cry. 
*  What  is  the  matter  ? '  said 
the  doctor,  *  What  are  you  cry- 
ing for  ?  '  *  Because,'  whim- 
pered the  child,  *  I  am  so  little 
and  you  are  so  big ! '  The 
doctor  handed  him  a  lira, 
pushed  away  the  matches,  and, 
in  answer  to  the  boy's  remark 
that  he  had  no  change,  said, 
with  his  face  breaking  into 
sunshine,  *  All  right !  keep  it, — 
because  I  am  so  big  and  you 
are  so  little ! '  He  was  so 
kindly  in  disposition  that  he 
recognised  and  greeted  as  a 
friend  an  old  woman  who  stood 
at  a  church  door  to  draw  aside 
the  curtain,  remembering  her 
from  the  time,  twenty  years 
before,  when  he  had  been  a 
student  in  Rome ;  and  more 
than  one  beggar  was  hailed  in 
the  same  way  as  an  old  ac- 
quaintance. He  spoke  in  a 
masterly  way  three  languages 
besides  English  and  Latin,  was 
far  more  a  citizen  of  the  world 
than  myself,  and  proved  in  a 
season  of  anxiety  and  trouble 
a  loving  comrade. 

"  In  the  long  days  of  waiting 
for  the  decision  of  the  most 
leisurely  of  tribunals,  we  fell 
into  the  habit  of  sharing  our 
most  intimate  thoughts  and 
speculating  together  on  the 
most  unusual  themes.  At  last 
we   touched   on   that   into  tlie 
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"Among  other  cares  the 
incident  passed  out  of  his 
consciousness;  but  a  gradual 
change  began  in  his  life.  His 
course  as  a  priest,  before  so 
prosperous,  began  to  be  beset 
with  difficulties.  His  very 
popularity  with  all  classes  of 
people  turned  into  a  danger; 
for  the  bishop  seemed  to  grow 
jealous  of  his  influence — cap- 
tious and  carping  as  to  every- 
thing he  undertook.  Many  of 
his  fellow  -  priests  whom  he 
overshadowed  grew  shy  of  his 
companionship  when  they  saw 
their  superior  become  hostile ; 
for  the  favour  of  a  foolish 
bishop,  like  that  of  a  prince, 
may  be  a  sort  of  moral  dis- 
credit, but  it  is  none  the  less  a 
potent  thing.  Those  who  knew 
him  well  admired  him  all  the 
more  for  the  tolerance  with 
which  he  bore  petty  persecution 
and  for  the  zeal  with  which  he 
worked  under  discouragement ; 
but  of  course  multitudes  of 
Catholics  and  even  Protestants 
who  had  little  knowledge  of 
him  took  the  vague  rumours 
that  began  to  circulate  against 
him  as  not  without  foundation. 
It  is  assumed  when  a  bishop 
and  a  priest  are  at  variance 
that  the  priest  is  in  the  wrong 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  even 
in  a  republic  no  one  thinks  to 
ask  whether  anything  happens 
to  be  the  matter  with  a  person 
in  authority.  If  serious  accusa- 
tions are  suggested,  the  con- 
doling whisper  runs  around  as 
to  how  long  patient  authority 
has  borne  with  insubordination 
or  wrong.  If  only  trivial 
charges  are  mentioned,  there 
are  flying  hints  in  the  air  that 
far  worse  have  been  kept  in  the 


background  lest  scandal  should 
come.  In  the  case  of  Dr  Dalton 
trouble  was  bound  to  increase ; 
for  as  he  met  mere  criticism, 
rebuke,  and  hostility  in  simple 
silence,  and  all  orders,  however 
capricious,  with  unhesitating 
obedience  so  long  as  they  con- 
cerned matters  within  the 
episcopal  discretion,  the  impulse 
to  tyranny  grew  stronger  as 
the  expectation  of  resistance 
grew  less.  As  a  consequence, 
the  bishop,  who  had  not  been 
consecrated  for  his  scholarship, 
began  to  transgress  the  canon 
law  in  order  to  have  his  will, 
and  then  clashed  against  a 
determination  as  strong:  as  his 
own.  The  priest,  a  far  abler 
man,  had  halted  a  hair's- 
breadth  within  the  verge  of  his 
rights  and  waited  for  the 
contest ;  and  whenever  an  un- 
lawful command  came  he  set  it 
aside.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
their  relations  were  very  much 
strained.  About  this  time  Dr 
Dalton  went  to  see  his  superior 
on  parish  business  in  regard  to 
which  the  bishop  had  to  be  con- 
sulted. As  he  stepped  into  the 
study  he  knelt  to  kiss  the 
episcopal  ring ;  but  the  bishop 
snatched  away  his  hand  and 
exclaimed,  *Keep  away  from 
me  I  How  dare  you  come 
here?'  The  priest  rose  and 
said  with  a  softly  contemptuous 
smile,  *  I  can  assure  your  lord- 
ship that  I  came  here  as  a 
matter  of  business  necessity. 
You  did  not  imagine  for  a 
moment,  did  you,  that  it  was 
any  expectation  of  the  pleasure 
to  be  in  your  company  that 
brought  me?'  *Go,'  said  the 
bishop  furiously.  *  You  are  a 
disobedient  and  rebellious  priest. 
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are  on  the  quiver  after  too 
much  liquor;  and  what  you 
need  is  a  good  sound  sleep.' 
*I  am  commissioned  to  kill 
you,'  repeated  the  stranger 
with  dull  reiteration,  *and  it 
will  have  to  be  you  or  myself ! ' 
He  rose  as  he  spoke,  as  if  to 
act ;  but  Dr  Dalton  rose  also, 
alert,  powerful,  and  controlling 
by  his  force  of  will  the  waver- 
ing creature  before  him.  *Go 
to  a  hotel,'  he  said,  *  take  some- 
thing that  will  quiet  your 
nerves,  have  a  soimd  sleep,  and 
the  world  will  look  like  a  new 
place  to  you  in  the  morning.' 
*  If  I  do  not  kill  you  to-night,' 
the  stranger  said,  *I  shall  not 
see  morning  ! '  For  an  instant 
there  seemed  to  be  a  struggle 
to  attempt  the  crime,  but  he 
faltered,  gave  way,  and  ex- 
claimed, *  I  am  going  !  I  will 
kill  myself  1 '  and  then  turned 
and  darted  out ;  but  at  the 
very  instant  he  turned  the 
priest  was  startled  to  catch 
once  more  in  the  furtive  eyes 
that  met  his  own  for  an  instant 
the  look  of  furious,  malicious, 
and  baffled  hate  that  he  had 
encountered  in  the  eyes  of  the 
possessed  girl  in  the  confes- 
sional. Ho  felt  such  a  thrill 
of  fear  that  he  was  glad  that 
the  contest  of  wills  had  been 
decided  before  the  last  moment. 
On  thinking  the  matter  over 
next  morning,  he  went  to  the 
chief  of  police,  who  was  a 
friend,  and  made  inquiry  as  to 
his  visitor  of  the  night  before : 
the  discovery  of  the  unknown 
stranger  dead  in  his  room  in 
the  hotel  followed ;  but  as  to 
his  visit  to  the  priest  nothing 
was  ever  said." 

As  Father  Lyndon  came  to 


a  pause  at  this  point  there  was 
a  call  to  luncheon,  and  he  said 
as  we  stepped  into  the  dining- 
room,  "  I  shall  go  on  with  the 
story  by-and-by." 

In  the  meanwhile  I  felt  like 
making  some  observation  on 
what  he  had  told  already,  for 
my  mind  is  strongly  indisposed 
to  a  supernatural,  or  rather 
spiritual,  explanation  of  any- 
thing, and  is  much  given  to 
the  natural,  or  rather  the  ma- 
terial, aspect  of  things — readier 
to  grant  the  unknown  as  a 
concept  of  reason  than  to  con- 
ceive our  relationship  to  it.  I 
said — 

"  All  this  is  odd ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  we  look  for  com- 
monplace causes  and  not  extra- 
ordinary ones,  it  becomes  simple 
enough.  Was  there  demoniac 
possession  in  the  case  of  the 
girl  ?  Is  it  not  easier  to  suppose 
that  she  was  afflicted  in  some 
merely  physical  way,  involving 
temporary  mental  excitement? 
The  notion  that  she  was  pos- 
sessed might  suggest  itself 
readily,  for  the  first  impulse 
of  humanity  in  ignorance  is  to 
look  for  a  supernatural  cause 
of  what  comes  through  natural 
process  not  understood.  The 
sanest  of  us  is  puzzled  to  know 
the  working  of  his  own  thought ; 
why  should  we  accept  the  the- 
ory of  a  silly  and  hysterical 
girl  about  her  own  ravings  ? 
It  was  easy,  simple,  and  no 
doubt  very  convenient  at  times 
to  throw  all  responsibility  for 
her  vagaries  on  the  indefinite 
*  Him '  that  *  told  her  to.'  Even 
Socrates  condescended  to  that 
delusion." 

"How,"  asked  my  friend, 
"would  you  explain  her  know- 
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likeliliood  a  victim  of  religious 
mania,  who  had  heard  in  a  ran- 
dom way  of  Dr  Dalton's  quarrel 
with  the  bishop  and  supposed 
himself  divinely  commissioned 
to  offer  him  up  in  sacrifice  to 
offended  authority.  He  did  not 
act  Uke  a  hired  assassin,  and 
it  would  be  too  violent  a  con- 
jecture to  suppose  that  any- 
body hired  him.  The  recogni- 
tion of  a  particular  demon  in 
his  eyes  might  have  been  a 
delusion  due  to  the  excitement 
of  the  moment  or  the  un- 
certain flickering  of  the  light." 
"  Here  again,"  said  my  friend, 
"  I  must  be  pardoned  for  taking 
the  impression  of  Dr  Dalton. 
You  know  the  final  argument 
for  our  knowledge  of  ourselves 
and  our  faith  in  God  is  simply 
an  act  of  consciousness;  and 
his  consciousness  is  a  fact  that 
is  not  to  be  put  aside  lightly 
for  a  mere  suspicion.  You  are 
loth  to  believe  in  a  particular 
demon,  probably  because  you 
do  not  really  beUeve  in  the 
agency  of  any  demon ;  and  yet 
the  law  of  England,  which  its 
admirers  are  fond  of  describing 
as  the  essence  of  common-sense, 
attributed  serious  crime  to 
Satanic  influence;  and  it  has 
happened  more  than  once  that 
even  a  peer  of  the  realm  was 
obliged  to  plead  before  the 
House  of  Lords  on  a  charge 
of  murder,  which  the  indict- 
ment declared  he  had  com- 
mitted, *  moved  and  seduced  by 
the  instigation  of  the  devil,' 
and  forgetful  of  the  presence  of 
God.  Even  yet  Shakespeare's 
'eternal  devil'  keeps  his  place 
in  common  thought,  though 
his  personality  be  somewhat 
vague,    and    we    have    grown 


very  shy  about  conceding  any 
of  his  special  manifestations." 

As  we  rose  from  the  table 
I  said  by  way  of  concession, 
"It  is  easier,  such  things  hav- 
ing happened,  to  explain  how 
they  might  have  happened  by 
natural  causes,  than  to  explain 
why  there  was  such  a  succession 
of  them." 

"Well,"  Father  Lyndon  re- 
marked, leading  the  way  to  the 
little  lawn  once  more,  "let  me 
add  another  to  the  series — one 
in  which  I  was  present  as  an 
observer  and  bore  some  shara" 
And  he  took  up  his  story  again. 

"  As  there  were  long  intervals 
of  waiting  in  the  consideration 
of  our  cases  by  the  Propaganda, 
Dr  Dalton  and  I  went  about 
Rome  a  great  deal  together, 
and  he,  being  very  fond  of  fine 
horses,  drove  constantly  with 
the  best  team  at  the  hotel 
where  he  lodged,  while  I  was 
nearly  always  his  companion. 
I  fancy  we  cut  a  more  con- 
spicuous figure  than  is  usual 
with  two  priests  in  controversy 
with  their  bishops,  and  a  fre- 
quent incident  in  our  daily 
drives  was  a  salutation  from 
the  king,  who  was  very  popu- 
lar and  returned  with  courtesy 
every  greeting  he  received  on 
the  street.  He  drove  out  often, 
was  apt  to  meet  us  some- 
where in  the  leading  streets, 
and  guessed  no  doubt  that 
we  were  foreign  priests,  and, 
as  it  is  the  custom  among 
ecclesiastics  in  Kome  to  be 
very  much  engaged  in  conver- 
sation or  with  the  shop-windows 
when  a  member  of  the  royal 
family  is  passing,  he  noticed 
quickly  the  frank  and  decided 
way  in  which  we  took  off  our 
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style  of  his  reception  so  easy  as 
to  make  Dalton  uneasy ;  and  the 
charm  of  the  hostess,  closely  akin 
to  power,  reawakened  his  orig- 
inal misgivings.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  about  his  welcome ; 
and  his  suggestion  that  there 
might  be  some  mistake  as  to 
the  invitation  was  set  aside  at 
once.  The  Countess  made  no 
pretence  as  to  hearing  about 
liim  from  some  mutual  friend, 
and  simply  declared  that  she 
had  walked  quietly  over  con- 
ventionalities to  make  his  ac- 
quaintance, having  seen  him 
frequently  and  grown  interested 
in  him.  To  a  remark  that  if 
she  needed  spiritual  advice  he 
was  not  in  the  position  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  giv- 
ing it,  as  he  was  a  stranger  in 
Rome,  destined  to  leave  it  the 
moment  the  controversy  that 
detained  him  was  settled,  she 
answered  that  she  was  in  no 
religious  perplexities,  and  by  no 
means  a  penitent  in  search  of  a 
priest. 

"  If  she  had  been  disposed  to 
Rnesse,  she  might  have  taken 
the  suggestion  and  tangled  his 
feet  in  the  very  clue  that 
seemed  to  promise  deliverance ; 
but  she  was  disposed  to  force 
the  situation  rather  than  fence 
with  it.  She  said  she  had 
watched  him  for  some  time, 
had  learned  of  his  troubles, 
had  noticed  his  gaiety  and 
his  fits  of  gloom,  had  felt 
strange  sympathy  with  him  as 
a  kindred  spirit,  an  elective 
affinity,  and  other  nonsense  of 
the  sort  —  leading  up  to  the 
confession  that  she  was  con- 
vinced they  were  made  for 
friendship  and  comradeship, 
and  that  she  had  not  hesitated 


to  take  the  first  'step,  as,  after 
all,  advance  on  her  part  would 
be  less  open  to  criticism  than 
on  his.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  was  any  declaration  of 
love,  but  there  was  certainly 
the  broadest  sort  of  hint  at 
flirtation.  On  two  points  Dal- 
ton was  a  man  of  high-strung 
sentiment,  and  possibly  over- 
strained opinion :  one  of  them 
was  priesthood  and  the  other 
womanhood ;  and  every  strong 
conviction  and  fine  feeling  was 
touched  with  insult  in  such  an 
interview.  It  was  as  if  honour, 
reverence,  and  romance  were 
stained  and  tarnished  at  a 
breath.  A  sense  of  intense 
shame  overcame  him.  He  was 
disgusted  with  her  and  dis- 
gusted with  himself  for  having 
roused  such  a  sentiment  and 
challenged  such  a  situation  by 
his  bearing.  The  snare  could 
not  bind  him,  but  he  felt  its 
meshes  as  it  were  burn  him. 
In  a  white  heat  of  fury  he  rose 
and  walked  out  of  the  room. 
As  he  went  rapidly  down  the 
stairway  he  was  amazed  to  see 
the  Countess  above  waving 
him  a  farewell  as  calmly  as 
though  the  scene  he  had  passed 
through  were  a  mere  delusion ; 
but  she  was  looking  down  at 
him  with  the  eyes  of  the  girl 
with  the  demon,  when  she  be- 
gan to  rave  at  him  and  de- 
nounce him ;  and  he  was  then 
aware  that  he  had  caught  the 
familiar  gleam  unconsciously 
more  than  once  in  the  inter- 
view, and  that  his  curious 
restlessness  and  repugnance 
throughout  had  come  from  the 
instinctive  feeling  of  the  pres- 
ence of  a  hostile  and  malignant 
influence. 
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fthadowed  with  ilex,  to  listen 
to  the  murmur  of  the  many 
fountains,  to  watch  the  mag- 
nificence of  Rome  spread  just 
below,  the  purple  sea  of  the 
Campagna  stretching  far  be- 
yond, and  in  the  dim  distance 
the  blue  glitter  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  to  dream  of  the 
promises  of  our  own  time  with 
the  classic  memories  of  ruined 
Tusculum  thronging  the  hill- 
slopes  behind  and  above  us. 

"There  was  a  sudden  break 
in  our  repose.  I  saw  the 
Countess  with  her  attendant 
on  one  of  the  garden  walks 
one  day ;  and  shortly  after- 
ward the  landlord  of  the  hotel 
came  to  our  apartments  with 
the  satisfied  air  of  a  man  who 
brings  good  tidings,  to  say  that 
the  lady  had  learned  we  were 
among  the  guests  and  had  de- 
sired him  to  let  us  know  that 
she  was  here  also.  Dalton's 
temper,  which  had  been  in  a 
slow  fury,  notwithstanding  the 
seeming  calm  of  the  past  few 
days,  broke  out.     He  said — 

"  *  This  woman,  so  far  as  we 
know,  is  some  sort  of  an  ad- 
venturess. We  have  no  ac- 
quaintance with  her,  and  want 
none.  Furthermore,  we  will 
not  stay  in  the  same  hotel  with 
her.' 

"  *  But,'  said  the  surprised 
host,  *she  seems  to  be  a  lady 
of  rank,  and  she  has  sent  for 
carriage  and  servants.' 

"  *  Very  well,'  answered  my 
companion,  *if  she  stays,  we 
go.     Bring  our  bill.' 

"The  landlord  began  a  re- 
monstrance, but  he  was  cut 
short :  *  It  is  not  a  matter  to 
be  discussed.  We  have  a  right 
to   our   own   course.     So  have 


you.  We  have  made  our 
choice;  make  yours  at  once.' 

"What  influenced  the  land- 
lord's action  I  do  not  know, 
but  he  decided  against  the 
woman,  whether  because  he 
thought  our  patronage  more 
profitable  or  because  he  had 
grounds  for  suspecting  her 
character.  She  left  on  the 
next  train. 

"I  confess  that  there  was 
something  so  bizarre  about  the 
whole  affair  that  I  began  to 
doubt  the  use  of  applying  any 
reasonable  tests  to  its  explana- 
tion. The  conduct  of  the 
Countess  suited  neither  cap- 
rice nor  passion,  —  neither  the 
woman  who  makes  a  profession 
of  vice  nor  the  woman  who 
takes  to  intrigue  for  the  sake 
of  excitement.  As  for  my  com- 
panion, the  incident  had  a 
curious  effect  on  him,  strength- 
ening his  original  impression. 
You  know  how  sensitive  and 
imaginative,  so  to  speak,  a 
finely -bred  horse  is,  with  all 
its  strength  and  spirit.  The 
swaying  of  the  shadow  of  a 
branch  on  the  roadside  may 
startle  and  even  frighten  him. 
There  was  something  of  the 
same  nervous  delicacy  united 
to  the  same  wonderful  courage 
and  force  in  my  friend ;  and 
the  woman  that  aimed  at  cap- 
tivating him  by  the  sudden 
revelation  of  her  beauty  had 
simply  shocked  all  the  finest 
sensibilities  of  his  nature, — so 
much  so  that  he  could  only 
regard  her  as  not  of  earth, 
earthy,  but  of  the  devil,  devil- 
ish. To  him,  unlike  the  hero 
of  Keats's  poem.  Lamia  was 
always  serpent  and  never  fair 
woman — *no  azure  vein  wan- 
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if  she  stays,  we  must  fight  it 
out.  If  I  am  to  go  to  my 
ruin,  I  mean  to  leap  into  it, 
not  creep  into  it/ 

"  I  said  to  the  lawyer,  '  There 
surely  cannot  be  any  reason  to 
dread  defeat  in  a  contest  with 
a  woman  such  as  you  hav^e  de- 
scribed, when  she  is  utterly  in 
the  wrong.' 

"  He  said,  addressing  Dalton  : 
'  I  am  acting  in  no  interest  but 
yours,  and  I  shall  follow  the 
policy  that  you  have  deter- 
mined upon,  which  may  be 
safer  in  the  end  than  the 
easier  and  pleasanter  course. 
Though  it  is  hard  to  think 
of  harsh  measures  with  the 
Countess  after  one  has  met 
her,  and  one's  sympathy  and 
admiration  tempt  one  to  trust 
her,  still  it  may  be  that  it 
is  better  to  have  her  for  an 
enemy  than  for  a  friend.  It 
may  be  best  that  she  should 
leave  Rome,  not  only  because 
of  this  escapade,  but  because 
it  will  give  peace  of  mind  to 
others  besides  you.' 

"When  the  issue  was  thus 
sharply  drawn,  the  Countess 
shifted  her  position  again.  She 
repudiated  any  design  to  pro- 
voke an  open  scandal,  and  asked 
only  for  an  interview  with  Dal- 
ton, so  that  all  misunderstand- 
ing between  them  might  be 
removed.  She  professed  to  be 
sure  that  nothing  more  than  a 
friendly  meeting  was  necessary 
to  smooth  the  way  to  mutual 
respect  and  good  fellowship,  or 
at  least  to  ensure  a  kindly  part- 
ing. But  he  would  not  listen 
to  any  proposition  for  an  inter- 
view, and  could  not  be  lured 
into  one,  though  various  at- 
tempts, which  it  would  be  idle 


to  detail,  were  made  with  that 
design.  No  doubt  the  highest 
moral  prudence  would  have 
chosen  such  a  course  as  the  best 
defence  against  a  woman  bent 
on  fascination,  commended  to 
the  senses  and  to  the  intellect 
by  every  grace  and  beauty,  and 
ready  to  adopt  any  means  of 
conquest ;  but  he  acted  less  from 
the  policy  of  avoiding  tempta- 
tion than  from  an  instinct  of 
repulsion.  He  had  been  revolted 
both  by  the  attempt  to  captivate 
and  at  the  attempt  to  frighten 
him,  and  he  could  forgive 
neither.  It  was  not  his  dis- 
position to  be  hard  or  cruel  to 
a  woman ;  but  he  had  so  high 
an  opinion  of  women  that  ho 
maintained  he  was  dealing  with 
a  fiend  in  his  adventure  with 
the  Countess. 

"  For  my  own  part  I  had 
only  one  interview  with  her. 
In  her  letters,  and  she  wrote 
several,  she  had  alluded  to  me 
more  than  once  with  contempt 
as  exerting  a  narrow  and  cow- 
ardly influence  over  Dalton ;  but 
on  one  of  my  melancholy  Roman 
days,  when  I  was  musing  in  the 
Protestant  cemetery,  a  place  so 
often  praised  for  its  beauty  and 
visited  for  its  literary  associa- 
tions, she  came  quietly  up  to  me 
and  began  in  a  conciliatory  way 
a  plea  in  her  own  defence,  in- 
sinuating that  I  had  been  un- 
just in  my  judgment  of  her,  as 
she  had  been,  no  doubt,  in  her 
estimate  of  me.  The  conversa- 
tion, which  commenced  in  sweet- 
ness and  humility  on  her  part 
and  watchful  serenity  on  mine, 
did  not  long  keep  its  gentle 
strain. 

"  *  I  have  long  wished  for  an 
opportunity  for  an  explanation 
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dered  on  fair -spaced  temples, 
no  soft  bloom  misted  the  cheek ; 
no  passion  to  illume  the  deep- 
recessed  vision ;  all  was  blight.' 

"After  a  brief  space  came 
a  letter  to  him  breathing  re- 
sentment. The  Countess  had 
changed  her  tone.  *  I  have 
sought  your  friendship,'  so  the 
note  ran,  *and  you  have  met 
me  with  enmity ;  but  I  have 
been  slow  to  anger,  believing 
that  nothing  was  needed  save 
better  acquaintance  to  make 
us  true  and  loyal  comrades. 
You  have  acted  like  a  sick 
animal  that  misconstrues  kind- 
ness and  sympathy  and  snaps 
at  the  hand  stretched  out  to 
help  or  to  caress  it.  You  need 
a  touch  of  the  whip,  and  you 
shall  have  it.  I  insist  upon 
an  ample  apology  for  your 
latest  insult,  at  least,  and  upon 
the  concession  of  friendship  for 
which  I  asked.  Possibly  I  may 
not  value  it  after  I  have  won 
it ;  but  if  so  I  want  the  privi- 
lege of  flinging  it  aside.  That 
you  may  understand  the  situ- 
ation, I  may  say  that  I  know 
all  about  you :  why  you  are 
here ;  what  your  quarrel  with 
your  bishop  is;  and  how  easy 
it  would  bo  to  ruin  you.  If 
need  be,  I  shall  make  a  state- 
ment of  our  ac(|uaintance  to  suit 
myself  and  submit  it  as  part  of 
the  evidence  in  your  case.  It 
will  bo  the  sort  of  story  that 
always  ilnds  easy  oi*odenca' 

**  Tlie  letter  had  no  signature, 
which  was  the  first  resort  to 
cunning  that  she  liad  oonde- 
Hoended  to  make.  On  reading 
it  I  said  — 

"*IIere  is  a  foothold  at  last 
This  aimplillea  the  matter  into 
plain  blackmail ;  and  it  is  your 


best  policy  to  strike  the  first 
blow.' 

"  He  was  of  the  same  opinion, 
and,  returning  to  Rome,  at  once 
consulted  a  lawyer.  The  story 
was  told  without  a  hint  on  the 
part  of  my  friend  as  to  any 
motive  or  influence  which  the 
legal  mind  might  not  appreci- 
ate, and  the  lawyer  said  that  he 
would  have  the  matter  investi- 
gated. He  was  very  sure  that 
it  was  a  mere  blackmailing 
enterprise,  and  favoured  strong 
measures.  In  the  course  of 
two  or  three  days  he  made  his 
report.  He  had  recognised  the 
title  of  the  Countess  as  genuine 
the  moment  he  heard  it,  and 
he  found  there  was  no  one 
masquerading  in  her  name. 
She  was  playing  the  game 
herself.  She  belonged  to  a 
great  Italian  family,  was  noted 
for  her  beauty  and  her  reck- 
lessness, was  separated  from 
her  husband  for  years,  and 
had  estranged  her  kindred ; 
but  she  was  not  capable,  so  he 
intimated,  of  resorting  to  black- 
mail :  she  had  many  friends 
who,  though  they  disapproved 
of  her,  might  side  with  her 
against  a  stranger;  audit  would 
be  well  if  possible  to  avoid  a 
scandal.  In  fact,  he  began  to 
counsel  moderation,  compro- 
mise, and  even  harmony. 

"  Dalton  cut  him  short :  *  You 
were  engaged  in  my  interest, 
and  now  you  talk  as  if  your 
inclination  lay  with  my  oppon- 
ent. If  you  want  to  lay  down 
my  case,  say  so,  and  I  shall 
engage  another  lawyer;  if  you 
propose  to  act  for  me,  drop  all 
notion  of  compromise.  I  have 
only  one  condition  to  oflPer: 
Let  that  woman  leave  Borne; 
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if  she  stays,  we  must  fight  it 
out.  If  I  am  to  go  to  my 
ruin,  I  mean  to  leap  into  it, 
not  creep  into  it.' 

"  I  said  to  the  lawyer,  *  There 
surely  cannot  be  any  reason  to 
dread  defeat  in  a  contest  with 
a  woman  such  as  you  have  de- 
scribed, when  she  is  utterly  in 
the  wrong.' 

"  He  said,  addressing  Dalton  : 
^  I  am  acting  in  no  interest  but 
yours,  and  I  shall  follow  the 
policy  that  you  have  deter- 
mined upon,  which  may  be 
safer  in  the  end  than  the 
easier  and  pleasanter  course. 
Though  it  is  hard  to  think 
of  harsh  measures  with  the 
Countess  after  one  has  met 
her,  and  one's  sympathy  and 
admiration  tempt  one  to  trust 
her,  still  it  may  be  that  it 
is  better  to  have  her  for  an 
enemy  than  for  a  friend.  It 
may  be  best  that  she  should 
leave  Rome,  not  only  because 
of  this  escapade,  but  because 
it  will  give  peace  of  mind  to 
others  besides  you.' 

"When  the  issue  was  thus 
sharply  drawn,  the  Countess 
shifted  her  position  again.  She 
repudiated  any  design  to  pro- 
voke an  open  scandal,  and  asked 
only  for  an  interview  with  Dal- 
ton, so  that  all  misunderstand- 
ing between  them  might  be 
removed.  She  professed  to  be 
sure  that  nothing  more  than  a 
friendly  meeting  was  necessary 
to  smooth  the  way  to  mutual 
respect  and  good  fellowship,  or 
at  least  to  ensure  a  kindly  part- 
ing. But  he  would  not  listen 
to  any  proposition  for  an  inter- 
view, and  could  not  be  lured 
into  one,  though  various  at- 
tempts, which  it  would  be  idle 


to  detail,  were  made  with  that 
design.  No  doubt  the  highest 
moral  prudence  would  have 
chosen  such  a  course  as  the  best 
defence  against  a  woman  bent 
on  fascination,  commended  to 
the  senses  and  to  the  intellect 
by  every  grace  and  beauty,  and 
ready  to  adopt  any  means  of 
conquest ;  but  he  acted  less  from 
the  policy  of  avoiding  tempta- 
tion than  from  an  instinct  of 
repulsion.  He  had  been  revolted 
both  by  the  attempt  to  captivate 
and  at  the  attempt  to  frighten 
him,  and  he  could  forgive 
neither.  It  was  not  his  dis- 
position to  be  hard  or  cruel  to 
a  woman;  but  he  had  so  high 
an  opinion  of  women  that  he 
maintained  he  was  dealing  with 
a  fiend  in  his  adventure  with 
the  Countess. 

"  For  my  own  part  I  had 
only  one  interview  with  her. 
In  her  letters,  and  she  wrote 
several,  she  had  alluded  to  me 
more  than  once  with  contempt 
as  exerting  a  narrow  and  cow- 
ardly influence  over  Dalton ;  but 
on  one  of  my  melancholy  Roman 
days,  when  I  was  musing  in  the 
Protestant  cemetery,  a  place  so 
often  praised  for  its  beauty  and 
visited  for  its  literary  associa- 
tions, she  came  quietly  up  to  me 
and  began  in  a  conciliatory  way 
a  plea  in  her  own  defence,  in- 
sinuating that  I  had  been  un- 
just in  my  judgment  of  her,  as 
she  had  been,  no  doubt,  in  her 
estimate  of  me.  The  conversa- 
tion, which  commenced  in  sweet- 
ness and  humility  on  her  part 
and  watchful  serenity  on  mine, 
did  not  long  keep  its  gentle 
strain. 

"  *  I  have  long  wished  for  an 
opportunity  for  an  explanation 
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question  authority,  and  not  ad- 
venturous enough  to  challenge 
enjoyment  in  temptation  or 
danger.  But  your  friend  looks 
like  a  man  of  different  mould.* 

" '  I  fancy/  I  said,  *  that  we 
have  all  had  our  evil  moments, 
even  the  most  cold  -  blooded 
among  us ;  but  temptations 
are  not  things  to  boast  about, 
whether  they  have  passed  and 
left  us  unharmed  or  tarried  long 
enough  to  stain.  If  I  were 
more  submissive  to  authority, 
I  never  should  have  come  to 
Rome,  and  never  have  encoun- 
tered you,  or  listened  to  this 
jibe.  As  for  danger,  I  have 
walked  the  line  of  fire  on  one 
of  the  fiercest  battlefields  of 
modern  times,  oaring  for  the 
wounded  and  dying,  with  bullets 
crashing  into  the  trees  about 
me ;  and,  though  much  afraid, 
I  did  not  dream  of  forsaking 
my  duty.  It  is  not  likely  that 
I  should  do  so  under  more 
trivial  temptations  or  quail  be- 
fore an  angry  woman's  scorn. 
My  friend,  I  think,  is  a  man  of 
the  same  temper.' 

^'  This  somewhat  boastful  and 
absurd  declaration  met  a  fit- 
ting responsa  With  a  sudden 
change  of  mood  she  made  a 
sweeping  courtesy  and  said : 
*  Really  you  have  succeeded  in 
convincing  me  that,  after  all, 
you  may  be  a  couple  of  very 
dull  fellows,  not  worth  a  tithe 
of  the  trouble  I  have  taken 
about  you.  I  should  probably 
tire  of  your  friend  in  a  day. 
He  is  very  handsome,  but  doubt- 
less very  hollow.  The  trouble 
with  you  and  him  is  that  you 
are  too  high-minded,  and  you 
know  it.     Farewell ! ' 

"  This  parting  salutation  was 
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delivered  in  a  voice  of  honeyed 
sweetness,  and  with  an  air 
of  gentle  oalnmess  everywhere 
from  the  plume  in  her  hat  to 
the  hem  of  her  skirt,  save 
in  her  eyes ;  and  there  there 
glowed  a  sudden  malignity  that 
startled  me,  though  I  am  little 
open  to  quick  emotion. 

"  We  saw  no  more  of  her,  and 
never  knew  why  she  left  Rome 
— whether  she  really  feared 
prosecution  for  attempted  black- 
mail, or  concluded  to  give  up 
her  capricious  fancy  for  my 
friend,  or  had  other  troubles 
pressing  her  departure. 

"Dalton  did  not  care  to 
speculate  on  the  matter.  For 
him  it  was  not  so  much  the 
Countess  he  encountered  as  an 
old  enemy,  the  demon  he  had 
exorcised,  and  he  did  not  doubt 
that  the  whole  escapade,  under 
a  thin  veneering  of  romance, 
was  a  coarse  and  crude  plot  for 
his  ruin,  such  as  only  a  devil 
with  no  conception  of  womanly 
modesty  and  refinement  would 
contrive.  He  conceded  that 
women  have  often  deliberately 
tempted  men,  but  he  held  that 
the  want  of  tact,  the  failure 
to  appreciate  human  scruples 
or  understand  natural  deli- 
cacy that  characterised  the 
Countess's  style  of  temptation, 
could  belong  only  to  a  paltry 
fiend,  not  merely  without  any 
idea  of  virtue,  but  without  any 
idea  of  hypocrisy — the  homage 
that  human  vice  pays  to  virtue. 
It  was  this  thought  that  made 
him  regard  the  whole  afiair 
with  loathing.  He  would  have 
looked  on  overmastering  love 
for  a  woman  as  a  great  sin,  but 
to  fall  under  the  control  of 
the  Countess  he  regarded  as  a 
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question  authority,  and  not  ad- 
venturous enough  to  challenge 
enjoyment  in  temptation  or 
danger.  But  your  friend  looks 
like  a  man  of  difiPerent  mould.' 

" '  I  fancy/  I  said,  *  that  we 
have  all  had  our  evil  moments, 
even  the  most  cold  -  blooded 
among  us ;  but  temptations 
are  not  things  to  boast  about, 
whether  they  have  passed  and 
left  us  unharmed  or  tarried  long 
enough  to  stain.  If  I  were 
more  submissive  to  authority, 
I  never  should  have  come  to 
Rome,  and  never  have  encoun- 
tered you,  or  listened  to  this 
jibe.  As  for  danger,  I  have 
walked  the  line  of  fire  on  one 
of  the  fiercest  battlefields  of 
modern  times,  caring  for  the 
wounded  and  dying,  with  bullets 
crashing  into  the  trees  about 
me ;  and,  though  much  afraid, 
I  did  not  dream  of  forsaking 
my  duty.  It  is  not  likely  that 
I  should  do  so  under  more 
trivial  temptations  or  quail  be- 
fore an  angry  woman's  scorn. 
My  friend,  I  think,  is  a  man  of 
the  same  temper.' 

"  This  somewhat  boastful  and 
absurd  declaration  met  a  fit- 
ting response.  With  a  sudden 
change  of  mood  she  made  a 
sweeping  courtesy  and  said : 
*  Really  you  have  succeeded  in 
convincing  me  that,  after  all, 
you  may  be  a  couple  of  very 
dull  fellows,  not  worth  a  tithe 
of  the  trouble  I  have  taken 
about  you.  I  should  probably 
tire  of  your  friend  in  a  day. 
He  is  very  handsome,  but  doubt- 
less very  hollow.  The  trouble 
with  you  and  him  is  that  you 
are  too  high-minded,  and  you 
know  it.     Farewell ! ' 

^^  This  parting  salutation  was 
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delivered  in  a  voice  of  honeyed 
sweetness,  and  with  an  air 
of  gentle  calmness  everywhere 
from  the  plume  in  her  hat  to 
the  hem  of  her  skirt,  save 
in  her  eyes ;  and  there  there 
glowed  a  sudden  malignity  that 
startled  me,  though  I  am  little 
open  to  quick  emotion. 

"  We  saw  no  more  of  her,  and 
never  knew  why  she  left  Rome 
— whether  she  really  feared 
prosecution  for  attempted  black- 
mail, or  concluded  to  give  up 
her  capricious  fancy  for  my 
friend,  or  had  other  troubles 
pressing  her  departure. 

"Dalton  did  not  care  to 
speculate  on  the  matter.  For 
him  it  was  not  so  much  the 
Countess  he  encountered  as  an 
old  enemy,  the  demon  he  had 
exorcised,  and  he  did  not  doubt 
that  the  whole  escapade,  under 
a  thin  veneering  of  romance, 
was  a  coarse  and  crude  plot  for 
his  ruin,  such  as  only  a  devil 
with  no  conception  of  womanly 
modesty  and  refinement  would 
contrive.  He  conceded  that 
women  have  often  deliberately 
tempted  men,  but  he  held  that 
the  want  of  tact,  the  failure 
to  appreciate  human  scruples 
or  understand  natural  deli- 
cacy that  characterised  the 
Countess's  style  of  temptation, 
could  belong  only  to  a  paltry 
fiend,  not  merely  without  any 
idea  of  virtue,  but  without  any 
idea  of  hypocrisy — the  homage 
that  human  vice  pays  to  virtue. 
It  was  this  thought  that  made 
him  regard  the  whole  afi*air 
with  loathing.  He  would  have 
looked  on  overmastering  love 
for  a  woman  as  a  great  sin,  but 
to  fall  under  the  control  of 
the  Countess  he  regarded  as  a 
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question  authority,  and  not  ad- 
venturous enough  to  challenge 
enjoyment  in  temptation  or 
danger.  But  your  friend  looks 
like  a  man  of  difiPerent  mould.* 

"'I  fancy/  I  said,  *that  we 
have  all  had  our  evil  moments, 
even  the  most  cold  -  blooded 
among  us ;  but  temptations 
are  not  things  to  boast  about, 
whether  they  have  passed  and 
left  us  unharmed  or  tarried  long 
enough  to  stain.  If  I  were 
more  submissive  to  authority, 
I  never  should  have  come  to 
Rome,  and  never  have  encoun- 
tered you,  or  listened  to  this 
jibe.  As  for  danger,  I  have 
walked  the  line  of  fire  on  one 
of  the  fiercest  battlefields  of 
modern  times,  oaring  for  the 
wounded  and  dying,  with  bullets 
crashing  into  the  trees  about 
me;  and,  though  much  afraid, 
I  did  not  dream  of  forsaking 
my  duty.  It  is  not  likely  that 
I  should  do  so  under  more 
trivial  temptations  or  quail  be- 
fore an  angry  woman's  scorn. 
My  friend,  I  think,  is  a  man  of 
the  same  temper.' 

'*  This  somewhat  boastful  and 
absurd  declaration  met  a  fit- 
ting response.  With  a  sudden 
change  of  mood  she  made  a 
sweeping  courtesy  and  said : 
'Keally  you  have  succeeded  in 
convincing  me  that,  after  all, 
you  may  be  a  couple  of  very 
dull  fellows,  not  worth  a  tithe 
of  the  trouble  I  have  taken 
about  you.  I  should  probably 
tire  of  your  friend  in  a  day. 
He  is  very  handsome,  but  doubt- 
less very  hollow.  The  trouble 
with  you  and  him  is  that  you 
are  too  high-minded,  and  you 
know  it.     Farewell ! ' 

"  This  parting  salutation  was 
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delivered  in  a  voice  of  honeyed 
sweetness,  and  with  an  air 
of  gentle  calmness  everywhere 
from  the  plume  in  her  hat  to 
the  hem  of  her  skirt,  save 
in  her  eyes ;  and  there  there 
glowed  a  sudden  malignity  that 
startled  me,  though  I  am  little 
open  to  quick  emotion. 

"  We  saw  no  more  of  her,  and 
never  knew  why  she  left  Home 
— whether  she  really  feared 
prosecution  for  attempted  black- 
mail, or  concluded  to  give  up 
her  capricious  fancy  for  my 
friend,  or  had  other  troubles 
pressing  her  departure. 

"Dalton  did  not  care  to 
speculate  on  the  matter.  For 
him  it  was  not  so  much  the 
Countess  he  encountered  as  an 
old  enemy,  the  demon  he  had 
exorcised,  and  he  did  not  doubt 
that  the  whole  escapade,  under 
a  thin  veneering  of  romance, 
was  a  coarse  and  crude  plot  for 
his  ruin,  such  as  only  a  devil 
with  no  conception  of  womanly 
modesty  and  refinement  would 
contrive.  He  conceded  that 
women  have  often  deliberately 
tempted  men,  but  he  held  that 
the  want  of  tact,  the  failure 
to  appreciate  human  scruples 
or  understand  natural  deli- 
cacy that  characterised  the 
Countess's  style  of  temptation, 
could  belong  only  to  a  paltry 
fiend,  not  merely  without  any 
idea  of  virtue,  but  without  any 
idea  of  hypocrisy — the  homage 
that  human  vice  pays  to  virtue. 
It  was  this  thought  that  made 
him  regard  the  whole  afiair 
with  loathing.  He  would  have 
looked  on  overmastering  love 
for  a  woman  as  a  great  sin,  but 
to  fall  under  the  control  of 
the  Countess  he  regarded  as  a 
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Moreover,  under  the  law  of  par- 
simony, it  seems  easier,  on  the 
whole,  to  credit  the  devil  with 
such  a  piece  of  work  than  one 
of  our  ecclesiastical  superiors. 
I  know  that  even  the  possibility 
of  such  a  plot  would  not  have 
shaken  for  a  moment  Dalton's 
own  conviction  that  the  source 
of  the  successive  evils  he  en- 
countered lay  in  his  first  and 
only  exercise  of  the  power  of 
exorcism,  and  that  he  might 
encounter  ever  after,  at  any 
crisis,  the  demon  that  he  had 
baffled  then." 

"  Did  anything  occur  after- 
wards," I  asked,  "  to  strengthen 
that  belief?" 

"  Well,"  he  answered,  with  a 
sigh,  "  I  may  as  well  finish  the 
story,  though  to  come  to  an  end 
far  away  from  me  at  the  other 
side  of  the  world.  Let  your 
scepticism  suggest  what  ex- 
planation it  will. 

"  He  and  I  parted  at  Home 
to  return  home  by  difierent 
routes  —  east  and  west.  He 
wanted  me  to  go  with  him  for 
a  trip  through  Asia  ;  but  I  was 
weary  of  idleness,  and  could 
spare  neither  time  nor  money 
for  such  a  trip,  and  so  came 
back  the  shortest  way. 

"  I  had  only  two  letters  from 
him  during  his  journey  in  India, 
a  country  that  had  always  had 
for  him  a  strange  fascination; 
for  you  know  it  is  regarded 
among  us  as  in  a  special  way 
the  land  of  active  spiritual 
manifestation.  He  was  in- 
terested in  its  architecture,  its 
learning,  and  its  missions ;  but 
even  more  interested  in  it  as 
the  home  of  mystery.  I  re- 
member he  was  greatly  struck 
with  a  passage  in  a  letter  of 


Robert  de'  Nobili,  the  celebrated 
Jesuit  who  posed  as  a  Brahmin 
and  had  such  wonderful  suc- 
cess in  converting  the  people  of 
Southern  India  three  hundred 
years  ago.  Writing  to  Anthony 
Vioo,  he  said  :  *  I  have  to  relate 
to  you  things  so  extraordinary, 
that  if  I  were  writing  to  any 
other  than  a  professor  of  the- 
ology, I  should  think  it  neces- 
sory  to  preface  my  account  by 
way  of  precaution  with  an  ex- 
planatory statement.  I  should 
warn  him  not  to  be  astonished 
at  the  display  of  so  many  sor- 
ceries and  witchcrafts,  since  we 
are  in  a  land  wherein  the  demon 
still  exercises  a  terrible  and  uni- 
versal empire,  and  in  which 
this  visible  action  of  Satan  is 
an  everyday  fact  recognised  by 
the  whole  Indian  people,  and 
forming  the  motive  and  basis 
of  a  large  part  of  their  worship. 
I  would  bid  him  also  not  to  be 
amazed  at  the  wonders  which 
God  works  among  our  Chris- 
tians, since  from  such  marvels, 
according  to  the  holy  Fathers, 
spring  the  healing  waters  which 
must  fertilise  the  precious  plant 
of  Christianity,  newly  sown  in 
this  savage  soil.  No  doubt 
there  may  be  particular  cases 
in  which  simplicity  exaggerates 
natural  facts  and  attributes 
them  to  supernatural  causes; 
but  a  man  must  be  blind  or 
obstinate  beyond  all  measure 
not  to  recognise  in  this  country 
the  occurrence  of  innumerable 
prodigies  of  both  kinds.' 

"  Dalton  visited  Madura,  the 
centre  of  Nobili's  labours  :  there 
a  large  Catholic  population  still 
remains,  and  he  noted  rapidly 
a  night  scene  at  a  great  temple 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  reser- 
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sound  of  the  music ;  the  growth 
of   the  mango -tree  ;   the  trick 
called   *  blindfolding ' ;   and  the 
basket  trick,  called   *ears  and 
eyes  bound ' ;  and  then  madame 
proposed    that    Dalton    should 
test   the  occult  powers  of  the 
master  magician.      He  was   a 
withered    and    weary  -  looking 
old  man,  who  had  lain   on   a 
carpet   spread   over  the   grass 
during    most   of    the   perform- 
ance,   resting.      He   said    that 
he   was   very   ill,  and   he  had 
a  cloth  tied  over  his  eyes,  as 
they  had   become   inflamed   in 
a  dust-storm  on  the  way.     But 
he  was  willing  to  try  what  he 
could  do.     He  sat  on  his  rug, 
timid  and  trembling  as  Dalton 
approached  him,  but  after  one 
short   shiver    stiffened,    as    it 
were,  into  a  sort  of  trance ;  and 
my   friend,     though     naturally 
somewhat    curious,   seemed   to 
grow   strangely    doubtful   and 
restlesa      The   revelations    be- 
gan, and  they  dealt  with   the 
past.      As  they  went  on   Dal- 
ton's  face  grew  set  and  stern ; 
and  suddenly,   as  if  convinced 
that  they  could  come  but  from 
one  source,  he  exclaimed,  'Ha, 
it  is  you,  is  it  ? '  and  snatched 
suddenly  at  the  bandage  about 
the  conjurer's  eyes.     As  he  did 
so,   a  cobra,    concealed  in   the 
fellow's   bosom,   thrust  out   its 
neck  and   struck.      My   friend 
flung   the    snake    away    care- 
lessly, and   it   glided   into   the 
bushes  while  he  was  gazing  in- 
tently into  the  fierce  dark  eyes 
of  the  juggler  looking  up  into 
his  own.     Instantly  the  latter's 
look  quailed,  the  fire  and  pas- 
sion went  out  of  his  face,  like 
a  light  from  a  landscape  when 
the  lamp  in  the  window  of  a 


lonely  house  is  extinguished, 
and  he  fell  over  in  convulsions, 
from  which  he  never  recovered. 
"It  was  hoped  for  a  time 
that  the  snake  might  have  been 
harmless,  as  the  performing 
cobras  usually  have  their  fangs 
drawn  or  the  poison  pressed 
from  the  sack  beneath  them; 
but  it  became  clear  in  a  few 
moments  that  Dalton  was 
doomed.  Madame  cared  for 
him  as  if  he  had  been  her  own 
son,  but  to  no  purpose ;  and  he 
endured  the  pain  of  his  wound 
calmly,  and  met  death  not 
merely  with  serenity  but  with 
gaiety.  A  native  priest  who 
happened  to  be  within  reach 
was  called  to  prepare  him  for 
death,  knowing  enough  of  Latin 
to  hear  his  confession;  though 
no  doubt  the  penitent,  one  of 
the  bright  students  of  the  col- 
lege at  Rome,  may  have  smiled 
at  some  of  the  phrases  of  his 
dark-skinned  colleague,  for  he 
sometimes  smiled  at  mine  as 
kitchen  Latin.  To  me  Dalton 
wrote :  *  Madame  —  bless  her 
kindly  heart  —  will  tell  you 
what  has  happened.  I  was 
quick  to  feel  the  presence  of 
mine  enemy :  what  was  said, 
known  to  but  you  and  me,  re- 
vealed it  clearly;  and  I  am 
glad  the  contest  is  over.  What 
I  dreaded  was  not  this  sort  of 
danger,  but  the  possibility  of 
some  subtle  temptation  through 
pride,  impurity,  or  loss  of  faith, 
unto  dishonour.  Of  death  I 
was  never  at  all  afraid ;  and  it 
is  welcome.     Good-bye.' " 

Father  Lyndon  closed.  Neither 
of  us  added  another  word  of 
comment ;  nor  did  we  care  to 
speak  on  any  other  theme  that 
day. 
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THE    FOIBLE    OF    COMPARATIVE    LITERATURE. 


Jlva  Diea !  laisKNw  li  vob 


The  cynic  who  finds  amuse- 
ment in  the  '' critical "  laboms 
of  the  experts  of  modem  joomal- 
ism— the  ''  sprace  apprentices  " 
and  "  puny  beaux  "  who  ply  their 
trade  as  in  Gddsmith^s  day — 
\B  inclined  to  condude  that  the 
whole  matter  of  literary  criti- 
cism is  in  disrepute.  He  sees 
that  centuries  of  progress  since 
Aristotle's  time  have  done  as 
little  for  the  academic  theory 
of  taste  as  for  the  popular  art 
of  the  reviewer,  and  he  cruelly 
suggests  that  the  critics  are 
as  destined  to  failure  in  the 
search  for  fixed  articles  of 
faith  as  they  have  been  in  the 
attempt  to  rid  themselves  of 
the  quack  and  amateur.  Now 
it  must  be  admitted  in  behalf 
of  this  arch -critic's  victims, 
that  neither  do  they  expect 
to  reach  to  any  finality  in 
the  doctrine  of  tast-e,  especially 
when  such  respectable  folk  as 
philosophers  and  theologians 
are  still  in  a  fog,  nor  do  they 
demand  such  a  pitch  of  nine- 
teenth-century intelligence  that 
the  penny  review  should  be 
well  written,  sensible,  or,  at 
all  events,  useful.  Yet  they 
show  a  painful  consoiouauess 
that  they  have  been  outstrip^nnl 
in  the  race  for  soieutitio  vh***- 
tainty  by  everybody,  inolmUug 
even  the  sanitary  olHoial  aivd 
the  model  dairymaid  ;  and  thi» 
consciousness,  together  with  \^\\ 
inoi*easing  annoy auiJe  at  tht* 
irresponsible  utterawvH>M  whivQ^ 
pass   for  judgment,   hu«    vnau- 
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pelled    th^n    every    now    and 
then    to    make    a    determined 
e£r<Nrt  to  justify  the  higher  pur- 
poses of  literary  opinicm.     It  is 
instructive   to  note  ho^^  each 
oooasicai  has  prompted  a  differ- 
ent method  ol  appeaL     In  the 
earlier    stages  of    the  modem 
period,    when    the    dignity    <^ 
criticism    had    to    be  asserted 
amid   the   hubbub    of    person- 
ality and  provincialism,  it  was 
proper  to  plan   a   fresh    com- 
m^itary  on  the  ^  Poetics,"  or  to 
take  <x>unsel  with  Monsieur  le 
Bossn  on  the  epic,  or  to  retire 
with  Mr  Ahson  to  the  suburbs 
of  taste.     Nearer  our  own  time 
came  the  editors  and  reprinters 
like    Ritson    and    Gifford^    to 
whom    criticism    meant    little 
more  than  strong  personal  feel- 
ing, or  like  Brydges  and  Hasle- 
wood,    who    had     no     further 
ambition    than    to   force   back 
the  literary  perspective  beyond 
Wordsworth,      Johnson,      and 
Dryden.       They    supplied    the 
material  for  later  jinigment — 
or  perhaps  only  the  incentive 
to  the  ampler  energies  of   Dr 
Qrosart  or  Mr  Arber,  in  whom 
all    critical    faculty,    even    in 
^^Meuu>rial' Introductions,*"  suc- 
cumbeil  to  biblii>graphical  use- 
fulness.     But  a   change  came 
with  the  triumph  of  the  new 
ttoie:u<H>  oJt  our  day.     When  his- 
twv»    ^K>Utic^    th^ogy^  ethics 
W0i^  aU   busy  relating   them- 
^vtMA  to  their  own  (>art)cular 
ajHS    and    w^joyiug    the   uew- 
touud  delight}*  of  '*  ooutinuity. 
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"evolution,"  and  "natural  law," 
criticism  had  perforce  to  join 
in,  if  only  to  preserve  its  im- 
perilled honour.  Why  not 
"evolution"  of  poetic  form  as 
well  as  of  marsupials?  Why 
not  "comparative  studies"  of 
international  expression  as  well 
as  of  frogs  and  skates?  The 
terms  gave  an  enhanced  value 
to  the  stock-in-trade  of  criti- 
cism (the  thing  which  it  sorely 
needed),  and  many  of  the  old 
wares  found  a  market  at  a  new 
price. 

The  nineteenth  century  has 
always  had  a  liking  for  catch- 
words as  a  popular  way  of 
advertising  pet  doctrines;  and 
when  a  theory  has  met  with 
approval  within  its  own  partic- 
ular branch  of  knowledge,  the 
name  becomes  at  once  a  tool 
for  analogical  reasoning  in 
every  other  study.  It  required 
no  unusual  keenness  of  vision 
to  see  that  it  would  not  be 
long  before  "that  blessed  word  " 
Evolution  would  be  as  dear  to 
the  critics  as  it  was  to  the 
biologists.  The  unassuming 
term  "scientific"  has  obtained 
an  undisputed  vogue.  We 
have  snobs  who  speak  of 
"scientific  religion"  and  snobs 
who  study  "scientific  diplom- 
acy." So  we  had,  some  years 
ago,  *La  Critique  scientifique,' 
and  then  we  had  the  *  Evolution 
des  Genres."  (How  the  sponsor 
of  the  first  fared  so  badly  at 
the  hands  of  the  sponsor  of  the 
second  is  now  a  commonplace, 
and  one  of  our  cynic's  favour- 
ite tales.)  Now  we  have  the 
word  "  comparative,"  which 
promises  to  be  the  mode  for 
some  time.  It  is  not  a  new 
term,    and    the   method   which 


it  describes  was  known  "in 
the  antiquitie,"  but  it  has  ac- 
quired a  special  significance  in 
literary  study  since  its  recent 
success  with  the  scientists.  As 
yet  the  risks  of  misconstruction 
are  not  so  serious  as  in  our 
other  applications  of  scientific 
theory :  the  word  is  not  hack- 
neyed, despite  Mr  Posnett's 
learned  zeal  in  1886,  and  we 
are  not  yet  too  enthusiastic. 
The  largeness  of  the  method 
does  not  readily  allow  too 
finely  drawn  analogies.  We 
have  gone  astray  in  our  evolu- 
tion of  literature  because  we 
know  our  *  Origin  of  Species' 
too  well.  In  our  "compara- 
tive" study  we  soon  discover, 
to  our  own  salvation,  that  we 
cannot  follow  the  theories  of 
the  comparative  anatomist  with 
a  like  complacent  ingenuity. 
Yet  there  are  dangers  ahead 
which  threaten  this  excellent 
endeavour  of  the  new  criticism. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  its 
method  is  clearly  understood  by 
the  majority  of  the  writers  who 
are  now  attracted  by  it,  and 
chiefly  by  those  greater  French 
critics  who  have  taken  the 
matter  in  hand.  With  some, 
as  with  the  late  M.  Texte, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  obscure 
the  method  and  its  aim  by 
sentimental  generalities  on  the 
rise  of  an  ideal  literature  which 
shall  be  a  beneficent  blend  of 
all  the  national  aspirations  in 
the  common  culture  of  the 
"United  States  of  Europa" 
In  other  words,  that  the  goal 
of  the  comparative  method  is 
the  annihilation  of  its  raison 
(TStrey  or  that  the  conditions 
which  that  method  may  seek 
to  explain  are  merely  a  prepar- 
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shadowed  with  ilex,  to  listen 
to  the  murmur  of  the  many 
fountains,  to  watch  the  mag- 
nificence of  Rome  spread  just 
below,  the  purple  sea  of  the 
Campagna  stretching  far  be- 
yond, and  in  the  dim  distance 
the  blue  glitter  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  to  dream  of  the 
promises  of  our  own  time  with 
the  classic  memories  of  ruined 
Tusculum  thronging  the  hill- 
slopes  behind  and  above  us. 

"There  was  a  sudden  break 
in  our  repose.  I  saw  the 
Countess  with  her  attendant 
on  one  of  the  garden  walks 
one  day ;  and  shortly  after- 
ward the  landlord  of  the  hotel 
came  to  our  apartments  with 
the  satisfied  air  of  a  man  who 
brings  good  tidings,  to  say  that 
the  lady  had  learned  we  were 
among  the  guests  and  had  de- 
sired him  to  let  us  know  that 
she  was  here  also.  Dalton's 
temper,  which  had  been  in  a 
slow  fury,  notwithstanding  the 
seeming  calm  of  the  past  few 
days,  broke  out.     He  said — 

"*This  woman,  so  far  as  we 
know,  is  some  sort  of  an  ad- 
venturesa  We  have  no  ac- 
quaintance with  her,  and  want 
none.  Furthermore,  we  will 
not  stay  in  the  same  hotel  with 
her.' 

"*But,'  said  the  surprised 
host,  *she  seems  to  be  a  lady 
of  rank,  and  she  has  sent  for 
carriage  and  servants.' 

"*Very  well,'  answered  my 
companion,  *if  she  stays,  we 
go.     Bring  our  bill.' 

"The  landlord  began  a  re- 
monstrance, but  he  was  cut 
short :  *  It  is  not  a  matter  to 
be  discussed.  We  have  a  right 
to   our   own   course.     So  have 


you.  We  have  made  our 
choice;  make  yours  at  once.' 

"What  influenced  the  land- 
lord's action  I  do  not  know, 
but  he  decided  against  the 
woman,  whether  because  he 
thought  our  patronage  more 
profitable  or  because  he  had 
grounds  for  suspecting  her 
character.  She  left  on  the 
next  train. 

"I  confess  that  there  was 
something  so  bizarre  about  the 
whole  affair  that  I  began  to 
doubt  the  use  of  applying  any 
reasonable  tests  to  its  explana- 
tion. The  conduct  of  the 
Countess  suited  neither  cap- 
rice nor  passion,  —  neither  the 
woman  who  makes  a  profession 
of  vice  nor  the  woman  who 
takes  to  intrigue  for  the  sake 
of  excitement.  As  for  my  com- 
panion, the  incident  had  a 
curious  effect  on  him,  strength- 
ening his  original  impression. 
You  know  how  sensitive  and 
imaginative,  so  to  speak,  a 
finely -bred  horse  is,  with  all 
its  strength  and  spirit.  The 
swaying  of  the  shadow  of  a 
branch  on  the  roadside  may 
startle  and  even  frighten  him. 
There  was  something  of  the 
same  nervous  delicacy  united 
to  the  same  wonderful  courage 
and  force  in  my  friend ;  and 
the  woman  that  aimed  at  cap- 
tivating him  by  the  sudden 
revelation  of  her  beauty  had 
simply  shocked  all  the  finest 
sensibilities  of  his  nature, — so 
much  so  that  he  could  only 
regard  her  as  not  of  earth, 
earthy,  but  of  the  devil,  devil- 
ish. To  him,  unlike  the  hero 
of  Keats's  poem,  Lamia  was 
always  serpent  and  never  fair 
woman — *no  azure  vein  wan- 
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if  she  stays,  we  must  fight  it 
out.  If  T  am  to  go  to  my 
ruiu,  I  mean  to  leap  into  it, 
not  creep  into  it.' 

"  I  said  to  the  lawyer,  *  There 
surely  cannot  be  any  reason  to 
dread  defeat  in  a  contest  with 
a  woman  such  as  you  have  de- 
scribed, when  she  is  utterly  in 
the  wrong.' 

"  He  said,  addressing  Dalton  : 
*  I  am  acting  in  no  interest  but 
yours,  and  I  shall  follow  the 
policy  that  you  have  deter- 
mined upon,  which  may  be 
safer  in  the  end  than  the 
easier  and  pleasanter  course. 
Though  it  is  hard  to  think 
of  harsh  measures  with  the 
Countess  after  one  has  met 
her,  and  one's  sjnnpathy  and 
admiration  tempt  one  to  trust 
her,  still  it  may  be  that  it 
is  better  to  have  her  for  an 
enemy  than  for  a  friend.  It 
may  be  best  that  she  should 
leave  Rome,  not  only  because 
of  this  escapade,  but  because 
it  will  give  peace  of  mind  to 
others  besides  you.' 

"When  the  issue  was  thus 
sharply  drawn,  the  Countess 
shifted  her  position  again.  She 
repudiated  any  design  to  pro- 
voke an  open  scandal,  and  asked 
only  for  an  interview  with  Dal- 
ton, so  that  all  misunderstand- 
ing between  them  might  be 
removed.  She  professed  to  be 
sure  that  nothing  more  than  a 
friendly  meeting  was  necessary 
to  smooth  the  way  to  mutual 
respect  and  good  fellowship,  or 
at  least  to  ensure  a  kindly  part- 
ing. But  he  would  not  listen 
to  any  proposition  for  an  inter- 
view, and  could  not  be  lured 
into  one,  though  various  at- 
tempts, which  it  would  be  idle 


to  detail,  were  made  with  that 
design.  No  doubt  the  highest 
moral  prudence  would  have 
chosen  such  a  course  as  the  best 
defence  against  a  woman  bent 
on  fascination,  commended  to 
the  senses  and  to  the  intellect 
by  every  grace  and  beauty,  and 
ready  to  adopt  any  means  of 
conquest ;  but  he  acted  less  from 
the  policy  of  avoiding  tempta- 
tion than  from  an  instinct  of 
repulsion.  He  had  been  revolted 
both  by  the  attempt  to  captivate 
and  at  the  attempt  to  frighten 
him,  and  he  could  forgive 
neither.  It  was  not  his  dis- 
position to  be  hard  or  cruel  to 
a  woman;  but  he  had  so  high 
an  opinion  of  women  that  he 
maintained  he  was  dealing  with 
a  fiend  in  his  adventure  with 
the  Countess. 

"  For  my  own  part  I  had 
only  one  interview  with  her. 
In  her  letters,  and  she  wrote 
several,  she  had  alluded  to  me 
more  than  once  with  contempt 
as  exerting  a  narrow  and  cow- 
ardly influence  over  Dalton ;  but 
on  one  of  my  melancholy  Soman 
days,  when  I  was  musing  in  the 
Protestant  cemetery,  a  place  so 
often  praised  for  its  beauty  and 
visited  for  its  literary  associa- 
tions, she  came  quietly  up  to  me 
and  began  in  a  conciliatory  way 
a  plea  in  her  own  defence,  in- 
sinuating that  I  had  been  un- 
just in  my  judgment  of  her,  as 
she  had  been,  no  doubt,  in  her 
estimate  of  me.  The  conversa- 
tion, which  commenced  in  sweet- 
ness and  humility  on  her  part 
and  watchful  serenity  on  mine, 
did  not  long  keep  its  gentle 
strain. 

"  *  I  have  long  wished  for  an 
opportunity  for  an  explanation 
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question  authority,  and  not  ad- 
venturous enough  to  challenge 
enjoyment  in  temptation  or 
danger.  But  your  friend  looks 
like  a  man  of  difiPerent  mould.' 

"  *  I  fancy/  I  said,  *  that  we 
have  all  had  our  evil  moments, 
even  the  most  cold  -  blooded 
among  us ;  but  temptations 
are  not  things  to  boast  about, 
whether  they  have  passed  and 
left  us  unharmed  or  tarried  long 
enough  to  stain.  If  I  were 
more  submissive  to  authority, 
I  never  should  have  come  to 
Rome,  and  never  have  encoun- 
tered you,  or  listened  to  this 
jibe.  As  for  danger,  I  have 
walked  the  line  of  fire  on  one 
of  the  fiercest  battlefields  of 
modern  times,  oaring  for  the 
wounded  and  dying,  with  bullets 
crashing  into  the  trees  about 
me ;  and,  though  much  afraid, 
I  did  not  dream  of  forsaking 
my  duty.  It  is  not  likely  that 
I  should  do  so  under  more 
trivial  temptations  or  quail  be- 
fore an  angry  woman's  scorn. 
My  friend,  I  think,  is  a  man  of 
the  same  temper.' 

'^  This  somewhat  boastful  and 
absurd  declaration  met  a  fit- 
ting responsa  With  a  sudden 
change  of  mood  she  made  a 
sweeping  courtesy  and  said : 
'Keally  you  have  succeeded  in 
convincing  me  that,  after  all, 
you  may  be  a  couple  of  very 
dull  fellows,  not  worth  a  tithe 
of  the  trouble  I  have  taken 
about  you.  I  should  probably 
tire  of  your  friend  in  a  day. 
He  is  very  handsome,  but  doubt- 
less very  hollow.  The  trouble 
with  you  and  him  is  that  you 
are  too  high-minded,  and  you 
know  it.     Farewell ! ' 

"  This  parting  salutation  was 
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delivered  in  a  voice  of  honeyed 
sweetness,  and  with  an  air 
of  gentle  calmness  everywhere 
from  the  plume  in  her  hat  to 
the  hem  of  her  skirt,  save 
in  her  eyes ;  and  there  there 
glowed  a  sudden  malignity  that 
startled  me,  though  I  am  little 
open  to  quick  emotion. 

"  We  saw  no  more  of  her,  and 
never  knew  why  she  left  Rome 
— whether  she  really  feared 
prosecution  for  attempted  black- 
mail, or  concluded  to  give  up 
her  capricious  fancy  for  my 
friend,  or  had  other  troubles 
pressing  her  departure. 

"Dalton  did  not  care  to 
speculate  on  the  matter.  For 
him  it  was  not  so  much  the 
Countess  he  encountered  as  an 
old  enemy,  the  demon  he  had 
exorcised,  and  he  did  not  doubt 
that  the  whole  escapade,  under 
a  thin  veneering  of  romance, 
was  a  coarse  and  crude  plot  for 
his  ruin,  such  as  only  a  devil 
with  no  conception  of  womanly 
modesty  and  refinement  would 
contrive.  He  conceded  that 
women  have  often  deliberately 
tempted  men,  but  he  held  that 
the  want  of  tact,  the  failure 
to  appreciate  human  scruples 
or  understand  natural  deli- 
cacy that  characterised  the 
Countess's  style  of  temptation, 
could  belong  only  to  a  paltry 
fiend,  not  merely  without  any 
idea  of  virtue,  but  without  any 
idea  of  hypocrisy — the  homage 
that  human  vice  pays  to  virtue. 
It  was  this  thought  that  made 
him  regard  the  whole  afiPair 
with  loathing.  He  would  have 
looked  on  overmastering  love 
for  a  woman  as  a  great  sin,  but 
to  fall  under  the  control  of 
the  Countess  he  regarded  as  a 
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Moreover,  under  the  law  of  par- 
simony, it  seems  easier,  on  the 
whole,  to  credit  the  devil  with 
such  a  piece  of  work  than  one 
of  our  ecclesiastical  superiors. 
I  know  that  even  the  possibility 
of  such  a  plot  would  not  have 
shaken  for  a  moment  Dalton's 
own  conviction  that  the  source 
of  the  successive  evils  he  en- 
countered lay  in  his  first  and 
only  exercise  of  the  power  of 
exorcism,  and  that  he  might 
encounter  ever  after,  at  any 
crisis,  the  demon  that  he  had 
baffled  then." 

"  Did  anything  occur  after- 
wards," I  asked,  "  to  strengthen 
that  belief?" 

"  Well,"  he  answered,  with  a 
sigh,  "  I  may  as  well  finish  the 
story,  though  to  come  to  an  end 
far  away  from  me  at  the  other 
side  of  the  world.  Let  your 
scepticism  suggest  what  ex- 
planation it  will. 

"  He  and  I  parted  at  Bome 
to  return  home  by  difierent 
routes  —  east  and  west.  He 
wanted  me  to  go  with  him  for 
a  trip  through  Asia ;  but  I  was 
weary  of  idleness,  and  could 
spare  neither  time  nor  money 
for  such  a  trip,  and  so  came 
back  the  shortest  way. 

"  I  had  only  two  letters  from 
him  during  his  journey  in  India, 
a  country  that  had  always  had 
for  him  a  strange  fascination; 
for  you  know  it  is  regarded 
among  us  as  in  a  special  way 
the  land  of  active  spiritual 
manifestation.  He  was  in- 
terested in  its  architecture,  its 
learning,  and  its  missions ;  but 
even  more  interested  in  it  as 
the  home  of  mystery.  I  re- 
member he  was  greatly  struck 
with  a  passage  in  a  letter  of 


Robert  de'  Nobili,  the  celebrated 
Jesuit  who  posed  as  a  Brahmin 
and  had  such  wonderful  suc- 
cess in  converting  the  people  of 
Southern  India  three  hundred 
years  ago.  Writing  to  Anthony 
Vico,  he  said :  *  I  have  to  relate 
to  you  things  so  extraordinary, 
that  if  I  were  writing  to  any 
other  than  a  professor  of  the- 
ology, I  should  think  it  neces- 
sory  to  preface  my  account  by 
way  of  precaution  with  an  ex- 
planatory statement.  I  should 
warn  him  not  to  be  astonished 
at  the  display  of  so  many  sor- 
ceries and  witchcrafts,  since  we 
are  in  a  land  wherein  the  demon 
still  exercises  a  terrible  and  uni- 
versal empire,  and  in  which 
this  visible  action  of  Satan  is 
an  everyday  fact  recognised  by 
the  whole  Indian  people,  and 
forming  the  motive  and  basis 
of  a  large  part  of  their  worship. 
I  would  bid  him  also  not  to  be 
amazed  at  the  wonders  which 
God  works  among  our  Chris- 
tians, since  from  such  marvels, 
according  to  the  holy  Fathers, 
spring  the  healing  waters  which 
must  fertilise  the  precious  plant 
of  Christianity,  newly  sown  in 
this  savage  soil.  No  doubt 
there  may  be  particular  cases 
in  which  simplicity  exaggerates 
natural  facts  and  attributes 
them  to  supernatural  causes; 
but  a  man  must  be  blind  or 
obstinate  beyond  all  measure 
not  to  recognise  in  this  country 
the  occurrence  of  innumerable 
prodigies  of  both  kinds.' 

"  Dalton  visited  Madura,  the 
centre  of  Nobili's  labours  :  there 
a  large  Catholic  population  still 
remains,  and  he  noted  rapidly 
a  night  scene  at  a  great  temple 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  reser- 
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sound  of  the  music ;  the  growth 
of   the  mango -tree  ;   the  trick 
called  *  blindfolding ' ;   and  the 
basket  trick,  called   'ears  and 
eyes  bound ' ;  and  then  madame 
proposed    that    Dalton    should 
test   the  occult  powers  of  the 
master  magician.      He  was   a 
withered    and    weary  -  looking 
old  man,  who  had   lain   on   a 
carpet   spread   over   the   grass 
during    most   of    the   perform- 
ance,   resting.      He  said    that 
he   was   very   ill,  and   he   had 
a  cloth  tied  over  his  eyes,  as 
they  had   become   inflamed   in 
a  dust-storm  on  the  way.     But 
he  was  willing  to  try  what  he 
could  do.     He  sat  on  his  rug, 
timid  and  trembling  as  Dalton 
approached  him,  but  after  one 
short   shiver    stiffened,     as    it 
were,  into  a  sort  of  trance ;  and 
my   friend,     though     naturally 
somewhat    curious,   seemed   to 
grow   strangely    doubtful   and 
restless.      The   revelations    be- 
gan, and  they  dealt  with    the 
past.      As  they  went  on   Dal- 
ton's  face  grew  set  and  stem; 
and  suddenly,   as  if  convinced 
that  they  could  come  but  from 
one  source,  he  exclaimed,  *Ha, 
it  is  you,  is  it?'  and  snatched 
suddenly  at  the  bandage  about 
the  conjurer's  eyes.     As  he  did 
so,   a  cobra,    concealed   in   the 
fellow's   bosom,   thrust  out   its 
neck  and   struck.      My   friend 
flung   the    snake    away    care- 
lessly, and   it   glided   into   the 
bushes  while  he  was  gazing  in- 
tently into  the  fierce  dark  eyes 
of  the  juggler  looking  up  into 
his  own.     Instantly  the  latter's 
look  quailed,  the  fire  and  pas- 
sion went  out  of  his  face,  like 
a  light  from  a  landscape  when 
the  lamp  in  the  window  of  a 


lonely  house  is  extinguished, 
and  he  fell  over  in  convulsions, 
from  which  he  never  recovered. 
"It  was  hoped  for  a  time 
that  the  snake  might  have  been 
harmless,  as  the  performing 
cobras  usually  have  their  fangs 
drawn  or  the  poison  pressed 
from  the  sack  beneath  them; 
but  it  became  clear  in  a  few 
moments  that  Dalton  was 
doomed.  Madame  cared  for 
him  as  if  he  had  been  her  own 
son,  but  to  no  purpose ;  and  he 
endured  the  pain  of  his  wound 
calmly,  and  met  death  not 
merely  with  serenity  but  with 
gaiety.  A  native  priest  who 
happened  to  be  within  reach 
was  called  to  prepare  him  for 
death,  knowing  enough  of  Latin 
to  hear  his  confession;  though 
no  doubt  the  penitent,  one  of 
the  bright  students  of  the  col- 
lege at  Rome,  may  have  smiled 
at  some  of  the  phrases  of  his 
dark-skinned  colleague,  for  he 
sometimes  smiled  ft  mine  as 
kitchen  Latin.  To  me  Dalton 
wrote :  *  Madame  —  bless  her 
kindly  heart  —  will  tell  you 
what  has  happened.  I  was 
quick  to  feel  the  presence  of 
mine  enemy:  what  was  said, 
known  to  but  you  and  me,  re- 
vealed it  clearly;  and  I  am 
glad  the  contest  is  over.  What 
I  dreaded  was  not  this  sort  of 
danger,  but  the  possibility  of 
some  subtle  temptation  through 
pride,  impurity,  or  loss  of  faith, 
unto  dishonour.  Of  death  I 
was  never  at  all  afraid ;  and  it 
is  welcome.     Good-bye.'  " 

Father  Lyndon  closed.  Neither 
of  us  added  another  word  of 
comment ;  nor  did  we  care  to 
speak  on  any  other  theme  that 
day. 
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"evolution,"  and  "natural  law," 
criticism  had  perforce  to  join 
in,  if  only  to  preserve  its  im- 
perilled honour.  Why  not 
"evolution"  of  poetic  form  as 
well  as  of  marsupials?  Why 
not  "comparative  studies"  of 
international  expression  as  well 
as  of  frogs  and  skates?  The 
terms  gave  an  enhanced  value 
to  the  stock-in-trade  of  criti- 
cism (the  thing  which  it  sorely 
needed),  and  many  of  the  old 
wares  found  a  market  at  a  new 
price. 

The  nineteenth  century  has 
always  had  a  liking  for  catch- 
words as  a  popular  way  of 
advertising  pet  doctrines;  and 
when  a  theory  has  met  with 
approval  within  its  own  partic- 
ular branch  of  knowledge,  the 
name  becomes  at  once  a  tool 
for  analogical  reasoning  in 
every  other  study.  It  required 
no  unusual  keenness  of  vision 
to  see  that  it  would  not  be 
long  before  "that  blessed  word  " 
Evolution  would  be  as  dear  to 
the  critics  as  it  was  to  the 
biologists.  The  unassuming 
term  "scientific"  has  obtained 
an  undisputed  vogue.  We 
have  snobs  who  speak  of 
"scientific  religion"  and  snobs 
who  study  "scientific  diplom- 
acy." So  we  had,  some  years 
ago,  *La  Critique  scientifique,' 
and  then  we  had  the  *  Evolution 
des  Genres."  (How  the  sponsor 
of  the  first  fared  so  badly  at 
the  hands  of  the  sponsor  of  the 
second  is  now  a  commonplace, 
and  one  of  our  cynic's  favour- 
ite tales.)  Now  we  have  the 
word  "  comparative,"  which 
promises  to  be  the  mode  for 
some  time.  It  is  not  a  new 
term,    and    the   method   which 


it  describes  was  known  "in 
the  antiquitie,"  but  it  has  ac- 
quired a  special  significance  in 
literary  study  since  its  recent 
success  with  the  scientists.  As 
yet  the  risks  of  misconstruction 
are  not  so  serious  as  in  our 
other  applications  of  scientific 
theory:  the  word  is  not  hack- 
neyed, despite  Mr  Posnett's 
learned  zeal  in  1886,  and  we 
are  not  yet  too  enthusiastic. 
The  largeness  of  the  method 
does  not  readily  allow  too 
finely  drawn  analogies.  We 
have  gone  astray  in  our  evolu- 
tion of  literature  because  we 
know  our  'Origin  of  Species' 
too  well.  In  our  "compara- 
tive" study  we  soon  discover, 
to  our  own  salvation,  that  we 
cannot  follow  the  theories  of 
the  comparative  anatomist  with 
a  like  complacent  ingenuity. 
Yet  there  are  dangers  ahead 
which  threaten  this  excellent 
endeavour  of  the  new  criticism. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  its 
method  is  clearly  understood  by 
the  majority  of  the  writers  who 
are  now  attracted  by  it,  and 
chiefly  by  those  greater  French 
critics  who  have  taken  the 
matter  in  hand.  With  some, 
as  with  the  late  M.  Texte, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  obscure 
the  method  and  its  aim  by 
sentimental  generalities  on  the 
rise  of  an  ideal  literature  which 
shall  be  a  beneficent  blend  of 
all  the  national  aspirations  in 
the  common  culture  of  the 
"United  States  of  Europe." 
In  other  words,  that  the  goal 
of  the  comparative  method  is 
the  annihilation  of  its  raison 
(TStrej  or  that  the  conditions 
which  that  method  may  seek 
to  explain  are  merely  a  prepar- 
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Richelieu  may  think  more 
hopefully  of  their  united  effort 
when  they  read  those  papers 
which  were  promised  for  their 
regale,  and  are  perhaps  not  yet 
written.  Each  morning  the 
seance  grew  shorter :  professors 
read  extracts  of  lectures  on 
favourite  minor  topics,  on  which 
no  two  of  the  cosmopolitans 
present  could  have  ventured 
a  first-hand  opinion.  Strangest 
thing  of  all,  there  was  not  one 
word  about  comparative  criti- 
cism, not  a  hint  at  the  problem 
so  saucily  proposed  in  the  pro- 
gramme, until,  at  the  very  last 
moment,  Dr  Spingam  of  Col- 
umbia University  roused  the 
conscience  of  the  section  by  a 
rapidly  prepared  note  on  the 
conditions  of  comparative  study 
in  America.  Thus  the  only 
"scientific"  result  which  seemed 
to  be  proved  was  that  compara- 
tive criticism  cannot  thrive  in 
a  temperature  of  93®  Fahr.  in 
the  shade. 

The  indifference  of  the  sec- 
tion was  the  more  surprising 
as  M.  Bruneti^re  had  delivered 
a  general  address  on  the  com- 
parative study  of  literature, 
and  as  M.  Boissier,  the  Presi- 
dent-in-chief, had  exalted  the 
scientific  method  and  had  in- 
vited the  different  sections  to 
discuss  its  usefulness  in  their 
respective  branches.  M.  Brunet- 
i^re's  speech  was  one  of  those 
special  decorative  efforts  with 
which  he  delights  himself  and 
Paris.  It  really  lay  outside 
the  intended  serious  work  of 
his  own  section,  and  it  seemed 
to  be  taken  as  an  "  extra "  by 
the  crowd  of  ahh^  and  licencida 
which  came  but  did  not  over- 
flow.     Moreover,    M.     Brunet- 


ifere's  views  on  literature,  as 
on  politics  and  religion,  are  so 
clearly  defined  and  so  persist- 
ently restated  in  all  his  writings 
and  speeches,  that  academic 
Paris  is  beginning  to  know 
what  he  must  say  on  any  given 
topic.  His  critics  know  that 
he  will  support  his  arguments 
when  he  can  by  the  opinion  of 
Bossuet;  but  they  probably 
felt  that  the  "  eagle  of  Meaux  " 
could  hardly  be  a  helpful 
guide  to  him  in  his  July  pas- 
toral on  comparative  criticism. 
M.  Brunetiere's  rhetorical  de- 
ductions did  not  convince  all 
of  us  when  we  heard  them. 
Since  then  his  deliverance  has 
appeared  in  the  *  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes'  (September  15) 
in  an  almost  entirely  new  form 
('*  cette  conference  que  j  'ai  r^crite 
ou  6crite").  The  opportunity 
of  revision  has  allowed  him 
to  leave  out  some  of  the  more 
startling  statements  which  gave 
a  certain  4clat  to  the  spoken 
argument,  yet  the  printed  text 
does  not  remove  our  suspicion 
that  there  is  a  certain  narrow- 
ness, even  wrongness,  in  his 
attitude  to  the  general  question. 
M.  Briuieti^re's  article  is  a 
call  to  arms  rather  than  a  plan 
of  campaign.  Many  of  his 
points,  especially  when  he  deals 
with  the  causes  of  the  discredit 
of  the  comparative  method  in 
certain  quarters  and  with  cer- 
tain errors  in  that  method,  or 
when  he  enters  a  strong  plea 
for  the  further  recognition  of 
"  comparative  "  teaching  in  the 
universities,  are  of  first-class 
importance,  both  in  themselves 
and  from  the  fact  that  they 
come  with  authority  from  his 
pen.    And  those  passages  which 
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ary  heredity, — the  tracing  of 
the  relationship  of  Samuel 
Richardson  to  Crestien  de 
Troyes  in  a  fascinating  zigzag 
through  such  various  works  as 
*  Marianne,'  *  Cleveland,'  *  Gil 
Bias,'  *  Zayde,'  *  Artam^ne,' 
*L'Astree,'  *The  Diana,'  *The 
Amadis,'  and  the  'Arcadia'! 
"Abraham  genuit  Isaac  .  .  ."  : 
M.  Bruneti^re  himself  is  tempted 
to  parody  the  patriarchal  family- 
tree.  But  he  adds,  "No  one 
haa  imitated  anybody,  and  each 
in  studying  the  taste  of  his 
contemporaries  has  probably 
been  convinced  that  he  only 
followed  his  own.  But  in  the 
course  of  an  evolution  reaching 
over  three  or  four  centuries  the 
matter  has  been  transformed ; 
time,  race,  and  personal  faculty 
have  put  their  mark  upon  it, 
though  it  has  not  thereby  lost 
its  individuality."  This  quali- 
fication, however  just,  is  sub- 
versive of  the  whole  position 
which  the  ingenious  half-truth 
is  meant  to  illustrate,  and  it 
shows  that  the  comparative 
"evolutionist,"  like  the  gene- 
alogist, has  his  worries  over  the 
female  line  and  bars -sinister. 
He  might  be  happier  had  he 
the  antiquary's  courage  to  add 
his  sine  prole  when  descent 
fails. 

May  it  not  be  asked  whether 
the  method  which  is  implied 
in  these  specimens  of  literary 
research  is  "comparative"  in 
the  strict  sense  o£  the  term? 
Or,  if  it  is,  wherein  lies  the 
newness  of  it,  or  the  necessity 
of  a  special  plea  in  its  behalf 
to  the  academic  critics  of  these 
days?  Have  we  not  here  the 
familiar  "  historical  "  method, 
which  we  have  all  been  using 


in  the  various  tasks  of  the 
literary  workshop,  sometimes 
in  explaining  the  influence  of 
one  book  on  another,  as  Holin- 
shed  on  Shakespeare,  or  in  a 
more  spiritual  way,  as  Fergus- 
son  on  Bums,  or  of  one  book 
on  a  group  of  writers  or  on  a 
national  literature,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  *  Spectator,'  or  of 
one  literature  or  phase  of  cul- 
ture upon  another  literature 
or  other  literatures,  as  Greek 
rhetoric  or  Augustan  poetry  on 
Renaissance  Europe?  It  is 
good  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  it 
has  been  especially  valuable  as 
a  corrective  to  mere  "personal" 
appreciation.  We  understand 
Bums  better,  and  can  enjoy 
him  not  one  whit  less,  now 
that  we  know  his  literary  debt 
to  his  predecessors.  Yet  it  is 
not  difficult  to  see  that  the 
historical  method  is  not  free 
from  the  risk  of  extravagance, 
and  that  it  is  certainly  not 
final.  The  evolutionist  imposes 
a  hard  unproved  rule  by  which 
he  is  led  to  fantastic  results, 
really  less  excusable  than  the 
critical  gambols  of  the  mere 
"man  of  taste." 

After  all,  is  not  the  so-called 
comparative  method  of  M. 
Brunetifere  essentially  wrong 
in  its  "direction,"  if  he  will 
in  turn  accept  a  scientific 
metaphor  ?  Is  not  his  analysis 
exclusively  "perpendicular"  in 
eflTect,  whereas,*if  there  is  any 
general  value  in  the  term 
"comparative,"  it  should  be 
"  horizontal "  ?  He  occasion- 
ally digresses  in  the  "horizon- 
tal" way  when  he  compares 
the  international  varieties 
which  appeared  in  the  trans- 
formation of  one  form  or  book 
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literatures  which  is  not  due  to 
imitation ;  and  it  narrows  the 
range  of  inquiry  to  family 
groups  of  subjects  or  to  the 
life-history  of  a  single  idea,  a 
mannerism,  or  an  arbitrarily 
chosen  genre.  So  much  for 
this  first  category ;  but  does  it 
include  all  the  varieties  possible 
to  the  comparative  method? 
May  there  not  be  a  compara- 
tive interest  in  things  whose 
only  connection  is  from  analogy, 
or  even  in  forms  and  motives, 
between  which  there  may  be 
not  only  no  admitted  or  known 
connection,  but  not  even  an 
obvious  hint  of  likeness? 
There  is,  for  example,  surely 
something  in  the  examination 
of  parallel  forms  of  folk -tale 
(if  only  to  disprove  some  of  the 
extravagant  generalisations  of 
the  folk-lorists) ;  yet  in  nearly 
all  the  cases  there  is  not,  and 
there  cannot  be,  a  scrap  of 
evidence  of  derivation  or  inter- 
action. Whether  the  different 
arts  have,  or  do  not  have,  a 
common  aesthetic  basis,  is  a 
question  which  need  not  pre- 
vent our  discovering  certain 
analogies  or  using  one  art  as  a 
touchstone  for  the  others ;  and 
we  may  do  so  without  being 
convicted  of  the  quackery  of 
the  symphony-in-blue  journal- 
ism. And  may  we  not  compare 
such  ^'  excentric "  things  as  a 
Hindu  epic  and  a  French  epic  ? 
It  would,  we  admit,  be  hard 
for  most  of  us  to  answer  M. 
Bruneti^re's  conundrum  about 
the  comparison  between  the 
impossible  Li  -  Tai  -  pe  and 
Horace  or  Beranger,  but  we 
should  give  it  up  for  other 
reasons  than    the  lack  of  any 


trace  of  historical  kinship.  In 
such  difficult  matters  we  should 
incline  to  play  the  coward 
with  the  E^night  of  the  Rue- 
ful Countenance,  and  say  that 
"  the  peerless  Dulcinea  del 
Toboso  is  what  she  is,  and  the 
lady  Dona  Belerma  is  what  she 
is  and  has  been,  and  that's 
enough."  Yet  M.  Bruneti^re 
was  surely  under  obligation  to 
declare  his  general  reasons 
why  this  Eastern  puzzle  was 
not  worth  his  learned  atten- 
tion, and  especially  whether 
he  founded  his  opinion  on  the 
mere  facts  of  geographical  dis- 
tance or  ethnological  difference. 
For  he  also  excludes  the  prob- 
lem of  the  influence  of  Basque 
literature  upon  its  neighbours, 
and  there  surely  geography 
might  be  expected  to  have 
something  to  say.  He  would, 
we  presume,  for  similar  reasons 
exclude  our  insular  hobby  of 
the  relationship  of  Celt  and 
Saxon,  but  he  would  have  to 
disprove,  even  if  Matthew  Ar- 
nold were  more  in  the  air  or 
learned  Young  Wales  were  quite 
wrong-headed,  that  the  matter 
is  not  one  for  "  comparative  " 
investigation.  The  pressing 
practical  needs  of  criticism  may 
confine  us  to  the  easier  and 
more  obvious  problems  of  his- 
torical development.  To  this 
we  make  no  demur;  but  in 
a  definition  or  plan  of  the 
comparative  method,  and  espe- 
cially in  an  ex  cathedrd  utter- 
ance, si\ch  things  must  not  be 
considered  to  be  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  whole  matter. 
Comparative  literature  must  be 
something  more  than  a  refuge 
for  antiquaries  or  a  practising- 
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M*^Kinley  took  to  playing  at 
"  Philippines  "  and  Chinese  puz- 
zles ;  or  that  it  is  impossible 
for  an  English  critic  to  give  a 
reasonable  view  of  the  "  Rh^tori- 
queurs"  because  of  M.  Leandre 
or  Sipido,  or  admire  a  Dutch 
artist  for  loathing  of  Mr  Kriiger. 
But  the  institution  of  such  cur- 
ricula as  are  now  afforded  by 
the  School  of  Comparative 
Literature  in  the  Columbia 
University  of  New  York  will 
do  much  to  effect  this  general 
purpose,  as  well  as  to  cure 
American  scholarship  of  that 
philological  dulness  and  that 
indifference  to  style  which  is 
already  commented  upon  in  the 
West.  In  France  M.  Brunet- 
iere  has  to  plead  for  a  chair  at 
Paris,  and  to  sigh  that  a  worthy 
successor  may  fill  the  late  M. 
Texte's  place  in  the  chair 
of  Comparative  Literature  at 
Lyon. 

It  might  have  been  expected 
that  our  universities,  which 
have  begun  to  show  a  generous 
concern  in  modern  literatures, 
would  have  already  taken  some 
part  in  the  development  of  the 
study  of  criticism.  They  re- 
main, in  their  corporate  capacity 
at  least,  either  pessimistic  or 
indifferent.  Oxford,  which  has 
been  responsible  for  more  un- 
official opinion  than  perhaps 
any  other  intellectual  centre, 
was  consumed  a  few  years  ago 
by  the  desire  to  do  for  modern 
literature  what  it  has  done  so 
well  for  classical  culture  and 
historical  studies,  but  it  nulli- 
fied the  effect  at  which  it  aimed 
by  setting  up  a  philological 
tyranny.  It  is  perhaps  prema- 
ture to  hope  that  it  may  soon 


discover — even  after  a  record 
of  ill-success — that  Gothic  and 
Proven9al  grammar  or  phonetic 
formulae  are  not  literature, 
either  spiritually  or  materially, 
and  that,  however  excellent 
they  may  be  for  the  training 
of  Grimms,  they  are  very  in- 
adequate for  the  making  of 
Hallams.  It  would  seem  that 
the  university  took  fright  at 
the  undergraduates'  ready  turn 
for  passing  judgments  on  such 
modern  subjects  as  Mr  Kipling 
or  Miss  Corelli,  and  felt  that 
some  disciplinary  system  must 
be  imposed  which  should  lend 
no  countenance  to  the  dis- 
ordered impressions  which  pass 
for  do£:ma  at  deans'  break- 
fasts  and  in  college  magazines. 
Philology  is  perhaps  an  in- 
dispensable  training  for  the  ' 
serious  study  of  literature,  but 
it  is  not  literature ;  and  a 
university  which  is  proud  of 
the  traditions  of  its  school  of 
LitercB  Humaniores  has  no  right 
to  compel  modem  scholarship 
to  forget  Jean  de  Meun  in 
praising  M.  Godefroy,  or  to 
despise  imperial  ScaUger  or 
"  surly  John  Dennis  "  because 
they  are  too  modem.  With 
strange  inconsistency  Oxford 
compels  its  young  politicians 
and  historians  to  take  large 
doses  of  "The  Politics"  of 
Hobbes  and  Mill,  and  even  of 
Bluntschli  and  Gneist,  yet  it 
would  be  hard  to  prove  that 
knowledge  of  one  or  all  of  these 
authorities  will  be  of  more  use 
in  the  framing  of  a  foreign 
policy  or  an  Eight  Hours'  Bill, 
or  in  the  writing  of  a  history  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  than 
the  knowledge  of  the  individual 
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and  comparative  aspects  of  the 
great  literatiu^s  will  be  to  the 
?outh  when  he  finds  his  re- 
viewing  chair,  or  meditates 
upon  his  "Essays  and  Studies." 
Some  of  our  universities  have 
taken  a  wider  view  of  the 
matter,  but  they  are  handi- 
capped by  the  insuflSoiency  of 
the  means  for  teaching  and 
research,  and  such  provision 
as  there  may  be  for  the  study 
of  criticism,  if  not  for  that  of 
comparative  literature,  is  the 
outcome  rather  of  professorial 
energy  than  of  statutory  com- 
pulsion. So  for  the  present 
what  might  be  done  for  the 
student,  and  with  the  student, 
is  left  to  private  industry. 
Universities  can  kill  poets,  but 
they  might  make  critics.  At 
present  the  clever  "  young  man  " 


who  steps  into  critical  authority 
at  the  close  of  his  college  career 
hardly  knows,  except  by  good 
luck  or  prolonged  personal 
effort,  the  map  of  the  great 
realm  in  which  he  has  chosen 
to  serve.  He  sits  in  his  own 
corner  and  expounds  the  Ptole- 
maic system  of  criticism  as  it 
has  always  appeared  to  the 
good  folks  of  Little  Pedlington. 
These  traditions  will  doubtless 
remain ;  yet  we  might  very 
well  be  callous  as  to  the  re- 
formation of  the  penny  oracles 
were  we  assured  of  the  genu- 
ine recognition  of  the  claims 
of  the  history  and  practice  of 
criticism,  and  especially  of  com- 
parative criticism,  in  the  sancta 
and  learned  quadrangles  dedi- 
cated to  judgment  and  good 
taste. 
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FIFTEEN    HUNDRED   MILES   ON    FRESH   WATER. 


The  first  time  I  saw  Lake 
Superior  it  had  no  sky-line. 
The  month  was  January ;  the 
thermometer  was  away  down 
below  zero ;  the  double  win- 
dows of  the  railway  ear  were 
frosted  over,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  where  the 
ice-field  faded  into  grey  mist. 

The  second  time  it  had  no 
sky-line  either,  although  the 
month  was  August,  and  I  was 
standing  on  the  deck  of  a 
steamer.  The  water  is  cold 
all  the  year  round :  in  the 
middle  of  the  lake  the  tem- 
perature is  always  about  38° 
Fahr.,  summer  and  winter ; 
and  evaporation  sets  in  easily, 
so  that  fogs  are  by  no  means 
rare  on  hot  days.  But  I  was 
decidedly  annoyed,  for  I  had 
come  to  see  things,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  look  at  except 
a  thick  wall  of  white  haze 
and  a  female  lunatic  photo- 
graphing it.  That  woman 
actually  had  a  camera  set  up 
on  a  tall  tripod  on  the  hurri- 
cane-deck, and  was  focussing 
it  on  space.  A  little  later  the 
shores  became  dimly  visible, 
while  a  jagged  tear  of  light- 
ning ripped  down,  red  and 
angry,  as  if  trying  to  dissipate 
the  heavy  blue  clouds  overhead. 

The  long,  narrow,  upper  deck 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  steam- 
ship is  higher  at  the  bow  than 
at  the  stern,  and  looks  exactly 
like  the  sole  of  an  old  shoe 
turned  up  at  the  toe.  We 
neared  Port  Arthur  at  half 
speed,  with  the  moaning  grunt 
of   the   fog-horn  going  at  fre- 
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quent  intervals.  The  great 
siren  at  the  pier-head  uttered 
an  answering  howl,  which 
echoed  away  drearily  down 
the  black  cliflFs ;  and  then  the 
sun  came  out,  and  sparkled  on 
tiny  yachts,  and  a  clumsy - 
looking  sailing  -  boat,  manned 
by  Indians,  and  towing  a  bir«b- 
bark  canoe  astern. 

The  passengers  on  this  trip 
were  a  queer-looking  lot :  they 
appeared  to  be  composed  princi- 
pally of  maiden  aunts  of  un- 
certain age — tall,  gaunt  women, 
dressed  in  black,  with  weather- 
beaten  faces  and  big,  useful 
hands.  A  few  had  men  tra- 
veUing  with  them,  who  were 
obviously  too  young  to  be  their 
husbands,  and  too  old  to  be 
sons.  Wherefore  we  —  an 
American  fellow-passenger  and 
myself  —  concluded  that  they 
must  be  nephews,  and  that  they 
had  expectations. 

There  was  a  big,  rough- 
headed  man  with  a  beard  like 
a  bushranger,  and  a  grey  frieze 
pea-jacket,  who  was  returning 
from  the  Yukon  and  seemed 
disposed  to  be  friendly.  He 
began  telling  us  about  Dawson 
City,  and  I  mentioned  the  name 
of  the  only  man  I  could  think 
of,  at  the  moment,  who  was 
out  in  El  Dorado.  The  bush- 
ranger looked  up  at  me  sus- 
piciously, "Yes,  sir,  I  do  know 
that  man,  and  I  know  twenty 
men  personally  who  have  bound 
themselves  by  a  solemn  oath 
to  shoot  him  the  first  time  they 
can  draw  a  bead  on  him."  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  disclaim 
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building  bigger  than  a  bathing- 
machine.  On  the  Canadian 
side  the  Hag  of  Britain  was 
conspicuous  by  its  absence,  and 
the  American  passengers  made 
unkind  remarks ;  but  I  remem- 
bered the  story  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  and  was  comforted. 
The  Canadians  are  patriotic ; 
they  liave  proved  it,  but  they 
don't  advertise.  An  hour  after- 
wards one  of  the  American 
girls  looked  at  me  with  solemn 
eyes  and  said,  '*  This  is  Lake 
Huron  you're  on."  Then,  see- 
ing the  reproach  on  my  face, 
she  apologised  hurriedly,  "  The 
captain  got  it  ofiP  on  me,  and  I 
had  to  get  even  with  some- 
body ;  you  go  and  try  it  on  the 
missionary."  Which  I  did,  and 
he  thanked  me  gravely,  adding 
that  he  was  already  aware 
of  the  fact.  Then  we  steamed 
through  the  wooded  islands  and 
under  the  green  headlands  of 
Georgian  Bay  to  Owen  Sound, 
where  we  landed  to  take  the 
short  cut  to  Toronto  by  rail. 

We  emerged  out  of  a  wilder- 
ness of  railway  ties,  boulders, 
and  burnt  stumps,  into  a  fertile 
land  of  apple -orchards,  ver- 
durous hills,  and  zigzag  snake 
fencea  Then  we  pulled  up 
suddenly  at  a  small  station 
which  we  were  not  "billed" 
to  stop  at,  and  the  American 
doctor  and  I  got  out  to  ascer- 
tain the  reason.  A  comitry 
cart,  smashed  all  to  pieces, 
and  a  couple  of  prostrate 
figures  witli  blood  -  stained 
handkerchiefs  over  their  faces, 
and  frightened  -  looking  men 
holding  umbrellas  to  shield 
them  from  the  sun,  told  us 
what  had  happened.  It  was 
not  nice  to  look  at,  and   some 


of  the  children  near  began  to 
cry ;  while  a  neighbouring  inn- 
keeper remarked  grimly,  "I 
told  them  they'd  get  catched 
some  day  at  that  crossing." 

We  arrived  at  Toronto  at 
midday,  and  I  was  greeted  by 
a  friendly  face  and  promptly 
carried  oflP  to  lunch  with  no 
further  trouble  than  that  of 
handing  three  or  four  checks 
to  a  baggage-man  who  ensured 
the  safe  arrival  of  all  my  things 
at  the  hotel. 

Next  day  we  took  ship  to 
Niagara.  The  ship  we  took, 
by  the  way,  was  an  old 
blockade  -  runner  during  the 
Civil  War,  and  had  been  sub- 
sequently cut  in  two,  and 
carried  in  sections  through 
locks  and  canals,  to  run  be- 
tween Queenston  and  Toronto. 
The  mist  hung  heavy  on  Lake 
Ontario  for  a  few  miles  after 
we  left  the  bay,  and  then  the 
sun  shone  out  and  turned  the 
strips  of  sandy  beach  to  silver. 
Here  and  there  were  schooners 
carrying  lumber,  and  yachts, 
and  big  lake  steamboats,  and 
then  nothing  but  open  water. 

The  mouth  of  Niagara  river, 
the  water,  the  trees,  the  banks, 
all  are  green,  with  every  shade 
of  greenness  from  laurel  to  pale 
malachite.  To  eyes  that  are 
tired  of  gazing  at  the  glare  of 
the  sun  on  the  great  inland 
seas,  the  rest  is  like  a  fresh 
spring  to  a  thirsty  traveller  in 
a  dry  land. 

At  Lewiston  we  landed  on 
the  American  side  and  took 
the  electric  car  up  the  gorge. 
There  is  only  one  recurring 
thought  which  spoils  the  ap- 
proach to  Niagara :  you  are 
consumed  with  envy  of  the 
first  white  man  who  ever  saw 
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and  wisps  and  ropes  of  foam. 
Wherever  you  look  downwards 
there  is  a  lustrous  rainbow 
beneath  you,  and  a  forest  of 
spray  :  out  beyond  that  is  a 
Titanic  basin  of  soap-suds.  I 
am  quite  aware  of  the  bathos 
of  the  last  simile,  but  it  is  true. 
The  river  seems  half  stunned, 
and  is  so  still  that  the  insolent 
little  Maid  of  the  Mist  circles 
round  and  round  on  the  sur- 
face, carrying  her  crew  of 
black-hooded  phantoms,  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  cataract  it- 
self. The  parks  that  fringe  the 
banks  are  gay  with  semi-tropi- 
cal plants  and  winding  foot- 
paths, and  you  drive  through 
green  glades,  with  peeps  here 
and  there  of  the  whirlpool  and 
rapids,  till  you  arrive  at  Queen- 
ston  Heights  and  the  monu- 
ment to  Sir  Isaac  Brock.  Here, 
if  you  are  wise,  you  remain  at 
the  foot  and  look  at  the  view : 
if  you  are  not,  you  pay  a  shil- 
ling and  climb  some  hundreds 
of  steps  to  see  the  same  view 
through  a  port-hole ;  and  then 
back  to  the  wharf  to  thread 
your  way  through  boxes  and 
boxes  of  grapes  and  peaches  on 
to  the  steamer. 

Two  or  three  days  on  Lake 
Simcoe,  at  a  point  where,  less 
than  a  generation  ago,  there 
was  a  cedar -swamp,  and  at 
night  one  heard  the  howl  of 
the  wolf  and  the  scream  of 
the  wild -cat,  till  an  eccen- 
tric American  millionaire  spent 
100,000  dollars  or  so  in  con- 
verting it  into  a  park  that  is 
strangely  reminiscent  of  Eng- 
land— where  we  met  an  old 
inhabitant  who  had  watched 
Sir  Walter  Scott  marshalling 
the  Highlanders  for  the  recep- 
tion  of   George   IV.   in   Edin- 


burgh ;  and  then  we  embarked 
on  another  steamer,  a  sort  of 
floating  hotel,  with  150  state- 
rooms, and  a  dining-room  on 
the  upper  deck  where  you  can 
sit  and  gaze  your  fill  out  of 
window  during  meals.  As  I 
drove  to  the  wharf  I  witnessed 
the  wild  and  enthusiastic  re- 
ception of  a  dozen  or  so  of  the 
fattest  khaki -clad  warriors  I 
have  ever  seen,  just  returned 
from  South  Africa,  covered 
with  glory  and  bursting  the 
buttons  oflF  their  tunics  with 
good  livmg.  There  were  more 
American  tourists  on  board, 
some  of  them  not  of  the  best 
class  either;  a  tall  statuesque 
girl  who  stood  in  a  door- 
way like  a  Caryatis  in  a 
white  yachting  cap,  and 
"chewed  gum"  rhythmically; 
several  men  whose  manners 
compared  very  unfavourably 
with*  those  of  certain  Red 
Indians  whom  I  have  met; 
and  a  few  globe-trotters.  At 
night  we  glided  past  camp- 
fires  and  luminous  tents,  log- 
houses  and  glimmering  bunga- 
lows, till  about  eleven  o'clock 
we  neared  Charlotte  (Ameri- 
canice  "  Shalott ")  and  Ontario 
Beach.  The  water  glittered 
under  festoons  of  vari-coloiu^d 
lamps ;  in  the  distance  we  saw 
crowds  of  brightly  -  dressed 
people  under  the  sheen  of  the 
electric  light;  and,  far  away, 
the  strains  of  the  band  sounded 
like  fairy  music  in  the  glamour 
of  the  night.  As  we  approached 
the  wharf  a  gun  fired  a  salute 
from  an  illuminated  cafe,  and 
the  siren  replied  with  three 
long,  shuddering  hoots.  Seated 
very  close  together  on  the  pier 
were  a  couple  of  lovers,  sil- 
houetted   clearly    against    the 
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The  men  strain  and  tug  at 
the  spokes,  and  one  of  them, 
the  pilot,  lias  a  look  in  his  eyes 
such  as  I  once  saw  on  the  face 
of  Tom  Cannon  when  he  was 
coming  through  his  horses  at 
Ascot  some  twenty  years  ago 
or  so.  Then  we  slither  straight 
down-hill,  while  the  big  grey 
gulls  circle  overhead,  and  re- 
lentless red  boulders  gleam  fit- 
fully just  under  the  surface. 
And  the  pilot  wipes  his  face, 
and  the  captain  takes  another 
pull  at  his  cigar. 

Towards  evening  we  reduced 
speed  under  the  great  Victoria 
Jubilee  Bridge,  and  moored 
under  the  grey  limestone  ter- 
races of  Montreal,  alongside 
huge  red  ocean  leviathans  and 
big  Atlantic  liners. 

When  we  sailed  again  a 
couple  of  evenings  later  we 
noticed  a  marked  change  in 
the  character  and  appearance 
of  the  passengers.  Americans, 
of  course,  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  we  still  carried,  and  they 
still  chewed  gum.  But  there 
were  dark-eyed  French  Cana- 
dians, and  priests  in  strange 
garments  with  broad-brimmed 
hats,  dignitaries  whose  hands 
were  respectfully  kissed  by  the 
captain  himself,  and  small 
children  with  white  stockings 
and  white  shoes,  fastened  by 
one  white  button  over  the  in- 
step. And  they  all  broke  up 
into  groups,  and  sang  doleful 
ditties  according  to  their  vari- 
ous nationalities,  while  the 
darkness  grew  apace,  and  the 
river  widened  till  we  could 
barely  see  the  lights  and  dim 
groups  of  ghostly  tents  on  the 
shore.  In  the  saloon,  and  on 
the  forward  deck,  the  glare  of 
the  electric  light  was  dazzling, 


and  one  longed  suddenly  for 
the  far-away  Northern  Lakes, 
and  an  Indian  paddling  noise- 
lessly in  a  canoe,  and  the  cry 
of  the  whip-poor-will.  I  tried 
to  "  size  up "  the  passengers, 
and  fixed  on  one  girl  at  once 
as  a  type  of  the  rustic  Cana- 
dienne,  with  her  dark  hair  and 
eyes,  and  just  a  touch  of  French 
distinction  about  her  dress ; 
and  while  I  watched  her  she 
drew  another  chair  in  front  of 
her,  and  put  her  feet  on  it  and 
leant  back  and  lit  a  cigarette. 
A  moment  later,  and  a  tall, 
austere  lady  with  a  blue  veil 
wound  round  her  hat  and  blue 
spectacles,  appeared  from  the 
main  saloon,  and  she  too  had 
a  cigarette  —  no  I  it  was  a 
wooden  toothpick  —  in  the 
comer  of  her  mouth.  I  slipped 
quietly  off  round  the  deck- 
house and  found  a  guilty- 
looking  old  gentleman  sur- 
reptitiously sucking  a  large 
flask.  '  Then  the  passengers 
began  to  turn  in,  and  the 
moon  hung  low  in  the  heavens, 
glowing  like  a  slice  of  some 
strange,  radiant,  tropical  fruit, 
and  staining  the  water  beneath 
to  pomegranate.  The  landing- 
stage  at  Sorel  looked  like  a 
scene  from  an  opera  in  its  vivid 
contrast  of  light  and  shadow, 
while  the  very  steam  -  tugs 
seemed  glorified  in  the  night 
haze.  Only  an  inebriated 
Frenchman  was  singing  riotous 
songs  below,  keeping  time  with 
a  stick  on  the  ship's  side,  and 
a  nice  old  lady  was  trying  to 
guess  what  language  he  was 
talking,  and  concluded  it  must 
be  Chinese. 

Next  morning,  early,  we  were 
under  the  ramparts  of  Quebec. 
Somebody  told   me   once   that 
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sheer  rock :    even  with  strong 
field-glasses  you  cannot  distin- 
guish  a   teaspoonful    of    earth 
round  the  roots,  and  I  was  not 
altogether  grateful  to  the  man 
who  first  found  out  that  they 
would    make    pulp,    and    that 
pulp  would  make  paper.    There 
were   tall,   sharp -peaked  crags 
rising  straight  out  of  the  water, 
over  which  some  French  girls 
(from   Old   France)   went  into 
ecstasies.     They  had  Los  An- 
geles labels   on   their  luggage, 
and   they   cried   aloud,   "Mais, 
madame !   regardez  done,  voil^ 
Catalina     Ailand,     mais     plus 
coquet,    plus   boise  ! "      And   I 
thanked    them    in    my    heart 
because     they     were      talking 
French  which   I   could   under- 
stand,  for    the    Quebec   patois 
was    beyond    me,    as    it    was 
beyond   these   girls   too,   I   am 
glad  to  say.     From  the  great 
mountain  -  wall      behind     Les 
^boulements      came      strange 
gusts  of  hot  and   cold   air  as 
we  were  nearing  the  sea ;  and 
a  few  miles  farther,  at  Murray 
Bay,  the  water  is   as   salt   as 
the  Atlantic.     Here  there  was 
a  huge  barrack  of  a  hotel,  cover- 
ing an  acre  or  so  of   ground, 
and  a  long  double  line  of  cal- 
ashes and   country  carts  with 
rusted    harness   awaiting    pas- 
sengers    from      the     steamer. 
There    were    houses    built    on 
piles   propped   up   on   shelving 
rock ;   and  in  the  distance  the 
forest  fires  rolled  up  great  col- 
umns of  grey  and  blue  smoke 
from  lurid  pedestals   of  glow- 
ing  red.      The  destruction   by 
forest  fires  in  the  course  of  a 
year    is    a    serious    item,    and 
regulations  have  been  carefully 
drawn  up  by  the  fire-rangers, 
requesting  that,  between  April 


1  and  October  31,  if  a  fire  is 
made  in  the  forest, 

"  or  at  a  distance  of  less  than  half  a 
mile  therefrom,  or  upon  any  island, 
for  cooking  or  obtaining  warmth,  the 
maker  should — 

"  Ist.  Select  a  locality  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  which  there  is  the  smallest 
quantity  of  vegetable  matter,  dead- 
wood  branches,  brushwood,  dry  leaves, 
or  resinous  trees. 

"  2nd.  Clear  the  pl.ice  in  which  he 
is  about  to  light  the  fire  by  remov- 
ing all  vegetanle  matter,  dead  trees, 
branches,  brushwood,  and  dry  leaves 
from  the  soil  within  a  radius  of  ten 
feet  from  the  fire. 

"  3rd.  Observe  every  reasonable 
care  and  precaution  to  prevent  such 
fire  from  spreading,  and  carefully  ex- 
tinguish the  same  before  quitting  the 
place. 

"  Great  care  should  be  exercised  to 
see  that  burning  matches,  ashes  of 
pipes,  and  lighted  cigars,  or  burning 
gun- wadding,  or  any  other  burning 
substance,  should  be  completely  ex- 
tinguished before  the  sportsman  leaves 
the  spot 

"  Too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised 
in  these  important  matters." 

After  sunset  the  sea-breeze 
drove  every  one  else  below,  but 
I  waited,  watching  the  gaunt 
rocky  islands  slide  past  till  the 
lone  lighthouse  twinkled  like  a 
star  on  the  last  of  them.  The 
big  saloon  was  crowded,  every 
sofa  and  chair  occupied,  and 
the  usual  group  gathered  round 
the  bookstall  turning  over 
paper-covered  novels  and  pric- 
ing Indian  pipes  and  moccasins, 
and  fire-bags,  manufactured  in 
Chicago.  Even  the  galleries 
round  the  upper  deck  were 
thronged,  for  the  season  was  at 
its  height.  Railway  travelling 
in  America  is  more  comfortable 
than  it  used  to  be  in  England, 
though  things  are  improving 
there ;  but  for  comfort  give  me 
the  better  class  of  lake  and 
river  steamers,  with  their  bath- 
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Sound  and  Toronto  having  been 
made  by  water. 

We  all  landed  and  wandered 
up  the  straggling  streets  to  the 
Chicoutimi  Falls,  and  then  back 
to  the  hotel  to  breakfast. 
"Wonder  what  people  do  here 
when  they're  not  fishing,"  said 
one  of  my  companions.  And 
the  second  looked  thoughtful 
and  answered  merely,  "Three 
guesses  for  a  dime,"  while  the 
third  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  said,  "  Search  me  "  ;  from 
which  cryptic  remarks  I  gath- 
ered that  they  were  at  a  loss 
for  a  reply.  The  very  business 
offices  on  the  streets  were  like 
Swiss  chalets  embowered  in 
trees.  The  driver  of  our  calash 
told  us  entrancing  tales  of  moose 
and  caribou,  and  ouananiche- 
fishing,  which  we  did  not  believe 
in  the  least,  but  to  which  we 
listened  gratefully.  We  break- 
fasted at  the  great  wooded 
summer  hotel,  and  then  re- 
embarked  to  return  by  daylight. 
Things  looked  different  then. 
The  cliffs  were  still  sheer  and 
frowning,  and  the  ragged  dead 
pine-trees  on  their  summits 
were  still  desolate.  But  the 
blessed  sun  made  the  water 
look  like  smoked  glass  instead 
of  ink ;  there  were  more  people 
on  deck,  and  the  glamour  had 
gone.  We  came  to  the  great 
Tableau  rock,  on  which  some 
miscreant  had  plastered  an  ad- 
vertisement of  his  furs,  and  the 
passengers  were  more  interested 
in  spelling  this  out  than  in  the 
rock  itself.  There  were  torn 
waterfalls  hanging  here  and 
there  among  the  thick  trees, 
and  baby  Niagaras  at  the  foot 
of  precipices  1200  and  1500  feet 
high,  which  the  American  girls 
said  were  "too  'cute  for  any- 


thing." It  was  only  when  we 
came  to  the  base  of  the  great 
capes,  Trinity  and  Eternity, 
that  they  began  to  show  any 
veneration  at  all.  The  latter 
is  a  sheer  rock,  rising  a  couple 
of  thousand  feet  from  the  black 
water,  that  is  another  thousand 
feet  in  depth  below  it.  Here 
and  there  the  stunted  pines 
seem  to  cling  to  its  rugged  sides, 
and  half-way  up  is  a  white 
Madonna,  36  feet  high,  erected 
by  the  priests.  And  a  lady  near 
me  quarrelled  with  her  husband 
for  saying  that  it  was  a  water- 
fall, and  asserted  that  through 
her  glasses  she  could  distinguish 
it  to  be  a  statue  of  Venus.  We 
crawled  round  about  the  foot 
like  a  grotesque  water-beetle, 
and  tooted  our  fog-horn  to  wake 
the  echoes,  and  flimg  pebbles 
at  the  everlasting  hills,  and 
incidentally  shattered  another 
guide-book  illusion  —  for  that 
authority  states  that  "  the  im- 
mense height  of  these  perpen- 
dicular cliffs  renders  distance 
deceptive.  The  steamboat  ap- 
pears to  be  sailing  dangerously 
close  to  the  precipice  that  looks 
to  be  but  a  few  feet  distant 
from  the  decks.  You  pick  up  a 
pebble  from  a  bucket  standing 
on  the  deck,  and  think  it  an 
easy  matter  to  throw  it  against 
the  rock.  To  your  surprise  it 
falls  far,  very  far,  short  of  your 
aim."  Truth  compels  me  to 
state  that  we  hit  that  rock  and 
rattled  back  off  its  awful  sides 
into  the  water  every  time 
without  a  miss.  On  the  return 
journey  we  landed  at  Tadousac 
to  see  the  first  Christian  chapel 
ever  built  in  Canada, — a  wee 
church  at  the  head  of  a  bay, 
with  long  dunes  on  one  side, 
and   a   bare   peninsula  on   the 
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some  seared  by  fire.  Others 
had  pitched  forward  and  were 
caught  by  the  branches  of  their 
still  living  comrades,  exactly  like 
wounded  men  being  supported 
from  the  front ;  while,  to  make 
the  resemblance  still  more  ghast- 
ly, there  were  wisps  of  dead 
growth  wind -caught  at  their 
tops,  as  though  the  hair  were 
hanging  over  the  face  and  eyes 
of  a  man  staggering  to  his 
death.  There  were  savage 
tarns  of  inky  water ;  and,  drift- 
ing through  the  blinding  rain, 
on  a  stream  miscalled  the  White 
River  was  a  forlorn  canoe, 
the  only  sign  of  human  life 
visible. 

When  we  reached  Jackfish 
Bay  on  Lake  Superior  the 
scene  changed.  There  was  a 
gale  blowing  outside :  the  steely 
blue  waters  of  the  great  inland 
sea  were  mottled  over  with 
white  breakers;  and  half-a- 
dozen  steamers  were  lying 
weather-bound  in  a  landlocked 
bay.  The  train  crawls  like  a 
toy  at  the  base  of  sheer  cliffs, 
in  and  out  of  dark  tunnels, 
with  peeps  of  sandy  stretches 
along  the  shore,  and  shiny 
"  tumps "  of  rock  shouldering 
up  like  whales'  backs  from  the 
surf  beyond.  In  the  mid-dis- 
tance were  wooded  islets  with 
gullies  gashed  through  them, 
bordered  with  trees,  up  which 
the  angry  waves  foamed  high, 
splashing  the  branches  with 
flying  shreds  and  tatters  of 
foam  and  spindrift.  The  sea 
was  washing  the  discoloured 
sand  up  to  the  very  base  of  the 
telegraph-poles,  and  the  clouds 
were  racing  across  a  wild-look- 
ing sky  overhead :  it  was  the 
first  rough  day  of  the  whole 
journey,   and   we   were    seated 


comfortably  in  the  train  with 
the  negro  porter  handing 
round  tissue  bulletins  of  the 
day's  news. 

The  route  we  had  taken  was 
the  main  highway  from  Port 
Arthur  to  the  sea.  But  on 
both  sides  of  it  there  are  other 
lakes  and  rivers  innumerable, 
the  home  of  maskinonge,  weigh- 
ing up  to  60  lb.  or  70  lb.,  of  high- 
leaping  ouananiche,  of  lordly 
salmon  and  of  speckled  trout, 
of  sturgeon,  bass,  pike,  and 
whitefish.  You  can  pull  your 
canoe  into  the  reeds  and  shoot 
duck  —  mallard  and  canvas- 
back,  redhead  and  pintail, 
widgeon ;  green  -  winged,  blue- 
winged,  and  cinnamon  teal ; 
plover,  snipe,  curlew,  and  peli- 
cans ;  geese  and  swans  —  till 
your  gun  is  too  hot  to  hold. 
On  the  marshy  shores  you  can 
see  the  moose  standing  knee- 
high  in  the  water,  you  can  hear 
the  whistle  of  the  wapiti  or 
follow  the  track  of  the  caribou. 
You  may  meet  the  Hudson's 
Bay  factor  travelling  in  pomp, 
in  a  large  war-canoe  paddled 
by  a  numerous  crew,  with  his 
camp -equipage  following  him. 
One  summer  evening  on  the 
Assiniboine  I  was  startled  to 
hear  the  unmistakable  notes  of 
a  bagpipe  in  the  far  distance. 
Rounding  the  bend  of  the  river 
came  a  fleet  of  canoes,  with  the 
Indian  agent's  leading,  and  a 
piper  industriously  warbling 
Highland  airs  in  the  bows. 
Tell  it  not  in  Inverness,  but 
the  piper  was  a  half-breed  ! 

And  all  of  these  things  you 
may  see  on  British  soil,  and, 
having  once  seen  them,  the 
memory  thereof  will  abide  with 
you  for  ever. 

C.  Hanbury  Williams. 
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both.     Alcock  had  been  at  his 
post  a  little  over  a  year  when 
this  harmony  was  interrupted 
by  an  outrage  committed  upon 
three  missionaries  at  Tsingpu, 
a  small  walled  town  within  the 
authorised  radius.     To  the  con- 
sul's demands   for  redress  the 
authorities  answered  with  the 
customary  evasion  and  intimi- 
dation—  both  of  them  wasted 
on    Alcock,    who    took    short, 
sharp  measures.    He  announced 
that  until  satisfaction  had  been 
obtained   no  duties    should   be 
paid    on    cargoes   imported   or 
exported  on  British  ships;  and 
further — a  never -failing   pres- 
sure— that  the  great  junk  fleet 
of  1400  sail,  laden  and  ready 
for   sea   with   the   tribute   rice 
for  Peking,  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  leave  the  port.     For- 
tunately, he  had  the  means  at 
hand    to    enforce   his    threats. 
The  10-gun  brig  Childers,  with 
a   commander    on    board   who 
was  a  "real  British  man,"  was 
moored  in  the  stream  below  the 
junk  anchorage,  and  thus  could 
make  a  most  effective  blockade. 
The  strong  hand  told,  as  it  has 
never  failed  to  tell   in   China. 
Within  three  weeks  of  the  out- 
rage things  were  back  in  their 
normal  course :  full  redress  had 
been  ordered,  the  culprits  pun- 
ished,   and     the    embargo     on 
the  rice -junks  removed.      The 
Tsingpu  affair  has  passed  into 
ancient  history,  but  the  invalu- 
able  moral  of  Alcock's   action 
remains. 

"The  situation  was  one  of  those 
critical  ones  that  test  moral  stamina, 
that  discriminate  crucially  between  a 
man  and  a  copying-machine.  It  was 
also  one  that  illuminated,  as  by  an 
electric  flash,  the  pivotal  point  of 
all  our  relations  with  China,  then  as 


now,  for  the  principle  never  grows 
old.  .  .  .  What  was  the  official 
charged  with  ihe  protection  of  his 
countrymen  to  do?  He  had  no  in- 
structions except  to  conciliate  the 
Chinese  ;  there  was  no  telegraph  to 
England ;  communication  even  with 
the  chief  superintendent  of  trade  at 
Hongkong,  860  miles  off,  was  depen- 
dent on  chance  sailing-vessels.  Delay 
was  equivalent  to  surrender.  Now 
or  never  was  the  peremptory  alterna- 
tive presented  to  the  consul,  who, 
taking  his  official  life  in  his  hands, 
had  to  decide  and  act  on  his  own 
personal  responsibility." 

Alcock  did  take  his  official 
life  in  his  hands,  with  conse- 
quences that  have  never  been 
eff^aced,  for  harmony  has  pre- 
vailed between  British  and 
Chinese  officials  and  people  at 
Shanghai  from  that  day  to 
this. 

His  next  sensationally  effec- 
tive, and  in  this  case  "extra- 
legal," stroke  was  made  five 
years  later.  Over  the  province 
fell  the  black  shadow  of  the 
Taiping  Rebellion,  with  which, 
however,  we  are  not  concerned 
here  save  for  the  imbroglio  of 
relations  which  was  one  of  its 
local  effects  at  Shanghai 
Briefly,  what  happened  was 
this.  The  rebels,  having  put 
the  Tartar  garrison  at  Nanking 
to  the  sword  in  the  spring  of 
1853,  captured  Shanghai  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year.  The 
Chinese  authorities  in  turn  laid 
siege  to  the  city.  Their  undis- 
ciplined soldiery  were  encamped 
a  short  distance  outside  the 
foreign  settlement,  which  they 
kept  in  constant  hot  water; 
until  Alcock  directed  against 
them  a  mixed  force  of  English 
and  American  bluejackets  and 
resident  volunteers,  which, 
partly   through    the    "uncove- 
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Peking  in  1865  had  awaiting 
him  the  problem  which  the 
consul  had  found  on  first  land- 
ing in  China  in  1845.  The 
treaties  were  the  foreigners' 
charter,  and  in  their  integral 
fulfilment  alone  lay  safety.  Sir 
Rutherford  Alcock  himself  was 
in  no  doubt  about  the  situa- 
tion : — 

"Pressure  there  must  always  be 
here,"  he  wrote.  "...  However  we 
may  disguise  it,  our  position  iu  China 
has  been  created  bv  force  —  naked, 
physical  force;  and  any  intelligent 
policy  to  improve  or  maintain  that 
position  must  still  look  to  force  in 
some  form,  latent  or  expressed,  for 
the  results." 

But  now,  while  those  old  ele- 
ments remained  in  the  situ- 
ation, there  had  entered  others 
which  made  it  difficult  to  en- 
force our  treaty  rights  after  the 
old  manner,  and  indeed  almost 
forbade  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock 
to  countenance  the  attempt. 

So  far  the  stream  of  inter- 
course had  run  in  one  main 
channel,  and  we  have  had  little 
difficulty  in  following  it,  how- 
soever sinuous  its  course.  Now 
it  emerges  upon  the  meeting- 
place  of  other  foreign  waters, 
and  the  violent  commmgling 
of  them  reaches  out  into  the 
'* Dismal  Swamp"  of  our  re- 
lations with  China  at  this 
hour.  We  will  take  Mr  Michie 
as  our  guide  across  this  morass, 
which  he  has  charted  with  con- 
summate skill;  but  it  will  be 
well  before  starting  to  observe 
that  his  main  landmarks  are 
still  our  failures  to  enforce 
treaty  rights.  It  is  his  recur- 
ring moral  that  these  failures 
were  so  many  opportunities  lost 
of    imposing    upon   China   the 


lessons  which  it  was  unpera- 
tive  for  her  own  integrity  that 
she  should  be  taught,  and  that 
the  policy  which  Alcock  repre- 
sented was  essentially  a  moder- 
ate policy — moderate,  however, 
in  its  demand  of  rights,  not  in 
the  exaction  of  them  when  they 
had  been  granted. 

Of  the  new  elements  entering 
into  our  intercourse  with  China 
after  1860,  from  which  Mr 
Michie  derives  its  present  des- 
perate condition,  one  is  ex- 
plained by  the  weakness  of 
our  Foreign  Office  after  the 
disappearance  from  it  of  Lord 
Palmerston.  "  The  influence  of 
Lord  Palmerston  on  Chinese 
affairs  was  so  remarkable,"  he 
says,  "that  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  British  prestige  may  be 
traced  as  closely  by  his  periods 
of  office  as  the  course  of  the 
oceanic  tide  by  the  phases  of 
the  moon."  Time  after  time 
his  despatches,  "  practical,  true, 
clear  as  a  bugle-note,"  stiffened 
the  policy  of  our  agents  weak- 
ened by  the  tradition  of  con- 
cession. 

"  We  must  stop  on  the  very  threshold 
any  attempt  on  their  part  to  treat  us 
otherwise  than  as  their  equals.  .  .  . 
The  Chinese  must  learn  and  be  con- 
vinced that  if  they  attack  our  people 
and  our  factories  they  will  be  shot. 
.  .  .  Depend  upon  it  that  the  best 
way  of  keeping  any  men  quiet  is  to 
let  them  see  that  you  are  able  and 
determined  to  repel  force  bv  force, 
and  the  Chinese  are  not  in  the  least 
different  in  this  respect  from  the  rest 
of  mankind.'' 

So  he  wrote  to  Sir  John 
Davis  during  the  Canton  diffi- 
culty; and  in  the  light  of  the 
subsequent  fifty  years,  says  Mr 
Michie,  one  is  tempted  to  say 
that  Lord  Palmerston's  dictum 
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Michie's  account  of  the  nego- 
tiations relating  to  the  murder 
of  Mr  Margary  and  to  the 
Cheefoo  Convention.  To  seek 
such  redress  of  the  Central 
Government  was  a  reversal  of 
Chinese  methods,  and  our  policy 
was  based  on  that  misconcep- 
tion. "The  truth  is,"  says  Mr 
Michie,  "  that  our  diplomacy 
had  no  foundation  on  fact," 
and  here  we  reach  the  heart  of 
his  explanation  of  our  failure  in 
China. 

**  It  [our  diplomacy^  assumed  that 
the  Government  of  China  was  central- 
ised instead  of  decentralised ;  that  the 
administrationof  the  empire  hinged  on 
the  initiative  of  Peking,  from  which 
distant  point  the  resident  Ministers 
could  protect  their  respective  national 
interests  throughout  the  empire.  This 
hypothesis,  which  might  have  graced 
an  academic  debate,  was  acted  upon 
as  if  it  was  a  reality,  and  the  struggle 
to  make  it  so  has  absorbed  the  re- 
sources of  diplomacy  for  forty  years. 
The  real  fact,  however,  was  quite 
otherwise.  The  distinctive  character 
of  Chinese  Government  is,  not  auto- 
cracy, but  democracy  and  provincial 
autonomy.  The  springs  of  action 
work  from  below,  not  from  above, 
and  to  reverse  this  order  of  the  ages 
was  to  convert  a  court  of  appeal  into 
a  court  of  first  instance  :  to  sue  for 
a  tradesman's  debt  before  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  requiring  the  legal  ma- 
chinery to  be  first  turned  upside 
down.  .  .  .  The  redress  of  grievances 
being  sought  not  where  it  could  have 
been  exacted,  at  the  point  affected, 
but  in  the  capital,  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment was  called  on  to  exercise 
over  the  provincial  officials  a  kind  of 
control  which  had  never  been  exer- 
cised before.  The  provincial  officials, 
relieved  from  the  local  pressure  which 
thev  respected,  easily  evaded  the  novel 
ana  unconstitutional  interference  of 
the  capital,  and  violated  the  treaties 
with  an  impunity  unknown  in  the  days 
before  the  admission  of  the  foreign 
Ministers  to  Peking.  .  .  .  China  oc- 
cupies the  unique  position  of  a  State 
resting  on  moral  force,  a  conception 
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almost  as  alien  to  the  Western  mind 
as  material  progress  is  to  the  Eastern, 
hence  the  proposition  is  apt  to  be  re- 
ceived with  amused  contempt.  Yet 
a  State  administered  without  police, 
and  ruled  without  an  army,  is  a  some- 
thing which  cannot  be  explained  away. 
Government  by  prestige  is,  other 
things  being  equal,  surely  the  most 
economical  as  well  as  the  most  humane 
of  all  sp>ecies  of  government ;  but  an 
obvious  consequence  is  that  in  emerg- 
encies the  Government  is  beholden 
to  volunteers,  and  is  often  driven  to 
enlist  the  services  of  banditti  and 
other  forces  proscribed  by  the  law. 
Imperial  prestige,  which  embraces  the 
relations  of  the  surrounding  tribu- 
taries, is  but  an  expansion  of  the 
authority  of  the  head  of  the  family 
and  of  the  elders  of  the  village,  which 
rests  on  moral  sanction  only.  The 
first  collision,  however,  with  the  ma- 
terial forces  of  Christendom  proved 
that  in  the  system  of  the  modern 
world  the  Chinese  principle  of  govern- 
ment was  an  anachronism,  and  that 
moral  must  succumb  to  physical 
force." 

Mr  Michie's  chart  of  Chinese 
foreign  relations  since  1860,  of 
which  we  have  attempted  a 
partial  reproduction  in  the  fore- 
going paragraphs,  embraces  in 
the  most  logical  sequence  the 
Japanese  war  and  all  its  con- 
sequences. China's  pretensions 
to  universal  sovereignty,  which 
have  met  us  at  every  stage  of 
our  own  intercourse,  led  her  to 
the  assertion  of  suzerainty  over 
Korea,  even  after  the  Conven- 
tion of  1885 ;  and  that  may  have 
helped  to  gall  the  Japanese  into 
war.  International  jealousies 
prevented  the  treaty  Powers 
concerned  from  averting  the 
conflict ;  and  the  old  distrust  of 
foreign  auxiliaries  accounts  for 
the  collapse  of  Chinese  arms 
when  they  became  engaged. 
Apathy  and  unenlightenment, 
resulting  from  the  failure  of  its 
Intelligence  Department,  caused 
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it  forth  discover,  even  in  the 
moment  of  engaging  it,  an 
anarchy  among  themselves.  Mr 
Michie  is  too  wise  to  predict  the 
outcome  of  so  desperate  an  im- 
broglio—  save  only  that  the 
ultimate  advantage  will  doubt- 
less fall  to  those  members  of 
the  unnatural  coalition  who 
have  the  clearest  views  and 
the  firmest  resolution  in  giving 
effect  to  them.  "The  dubious 
and  vacillating  Powers  fritter- 
ing away  their  political  fuses, 
espousing  every  contradiction 
in  succession,  and  turning  in 
weariness  from  the  disgusting 
scenes  in  which  they  have  re- 
luctantly participated,  will  in 
all  probability  leave  the  path 
open  for  their  neighbours  who 
have  steadier  aims  and  fewer 
scruplea"  And  that  is  to 
paint  the  outlook  blacker  than 
ever. 

We  are  very  conscious  of 
how  inadequately  we  have  con- 
veyed to  the  reader  an  under- 
standing of  the  scope  and  pene- 
tration of  these  volumes,  the 
perusal  of  which  has  filled  us 
with  a  profound  admiration. 
It  will  be  seen  that  Mr  Michie 
has  written  the  history  of  our 
intercourse  with  China  round 
the  career  of  the  man  who 
stood  for  the  policy  by  which, 
as  he  believes,  that  intercourse 
could  best  be  directed.  We 
have  indicated  some  of  the 
events  in  which  he  is  able  to 
show  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock 
swift  and  far-reaching  in  action, 
but  the  limits  of  our  space  have 
prevented  us  from  attempting 
to    illustrate    the    philosophic 


grasp  of  affairs  which  inspired 
his  action,  and  justified  it.  In 
the  light  of  subsequent  events, 
his  many  disquisitions  on  Anglo- 
Chinese  politics — and  perhaps 
they  were  too  numerous  and 
too  long  to  have  the  desired 
effect  on  contemporary  opinion 
— are  remarkable  in  the  sound- 
ness and  prescience  of  their 
generalisations.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  validity  to-day  of  the  con- 
clusions he  arrived  at  half  a 
century  ago  as  a  student  of 
the  intercourse  forced  by  the 
Western  nations  upon  China 
that  constitutes  his  right  to 
the  central  place  which  Mr 
Michie  has  given  him  in  his 
history.  From  the  obvious 
dangers  of  a  work  planned  as 
his  is,  Mr  Michie  has  happily 
escaped.  The  historical  narra- 
tive is  not  arrested  by  irritat- 
ing personal  details,  while  the 
figure  of  the  man  is  brought 
into  stronger  relief  through 
its  setting  in  the  great  issues 
with  which  he  was  concerned. 
Of  Mr  Michie's  treatment  and 
presentation  of  his  subject,  his 
sagacity  and  scrupulous  fair- 
ness, his  marshalling  of  facts 
and  broad  deductions  there- 
from, the  vividness  of  his  por- 
traiture, and  the  pitch  of  his 
narrative,  "clear  as  a  bugle- 
note,"  like  the  despatches  of 
Lord  Palmerston  which  he  so 
greatly  praises,  we  cannot 
speak  in  too  high  terms  of 
admiration.  His  is  a  masterly 
performance,  which  we  wel- 
come as  a  real  contribution  to 
literature  no  less  than  as  a 
luminous  interpretation  of  the 
China  question. 
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Fiscal  and  Long  Davie  the 
Dempster,  shouldn't  it?" 

"  H'm ! "  said  Petullo.  "  It's 
a  bit  vague,  Mr  MacTaggart, 
and  I  don't  think  it's  men- 
tioned in  Forbes's  *  Institutes.' 
Fifteen  Campbell  assessors  and 
the  baron  bailie  might  have 
sent  a  man  to  the  Plantations 
on  that  dittay  ten  years  ago, 
but  we  live  in  different  times,  Mr 
MacTaggart  —  different  times, 
Mr  MacTaggart,"  repeated  the 
writer,  tee-heeing  till  his  bent 
shoulders  heaved  under  his  seedy 
ink-stained  surtout  coat. 

"Do  we?"  cried  the  Cham- 
berlain with  a  laugh.  "I'm 
thinking  ye  forget  a  small 
case  we  had  no  further  gone 
than  yesterday,  when  a  man 
with    the    unlucky     name     of 

Stewart "        He     stopped, 

meaningly  smiled,  and  made 
a  gesture  with  his  fingers 
across  his  neck,  at  the  same 
time  giving  an  odd  sound 
with  his  throat. 

"  Oh  !  You're  an  awfu'  man," 
cried  Petullo  with  the  accent  of 
a  lout.  "  I  wonder  if  you're  on 
the  same  track  as  myself,  for 
I'm  like  the  Hielan'  soldier — I 
have  a  Frenchman  of  my  own. 
There's  one,  I  mean,  up  by 
there  in  Doom,  and  coming 
down  here  to-morrow  or  the 
day  after,  or  as  soon  as  I  can 
order  a  lodging  for  him  in 
the  town." 

"  Oh,  hell ! "  cried  the  secre- 
tary, amazingly  dumfoundered. 

"There's  nothing  underhand 
about  him,  so  far  as  I  know, 
to  give  even  his  Grace  an 
excuse  for  confining  him,  for 
it  seems  he's  a  wine  merchant 
out  of  Bordeaux,  one  Mont- 
aiglon,  come  here  on  business 
and  stopped  at  Doom  through 


an  attack  on  his  horse  by  the 
same  Macfarlanes  who  are  of 
interest  to  us  for  another 
reason,  as  was  spoken  of  at 
his  Grace's  table  last  night." 

"  And  he's  coming  here  ?  " 
asked  MacTaggart,  incredulous. 

"  I  had  a  call  from  the  Baron 
himself  to-day  to  tell  me  that." 

"  Ah,  well,  there's  no  more  to 
be  said  of  our  suspicions,"  said 
MacTaggart.  "Not  in  this 
form  at  least."  And  he  was 
preparing  to  go. 

A  skirt  rustled  within  the 
inner  door,  and  Mrs  Petullo, 
flushed  a  little  to  her  great 
becoming  in  spite  of  a  curl- 
paper or  two,  and  clad  in  a 
lilac-coloured  negligee  of  the 
charmingest,  came  into  the 
office  with  a  well-act^  start 
of  surprise  to  find  a  client 
there. 

"  Oh,  good  morning !  Mr 
MacTaggart,"  she  exclaimed 
radiantly,  while  her  husband 
scowled  to  himself  as  he  re- 
lapsed into  the  chair  at  his 
desk  and  fumbled  with  his 
papers.  "  Good  morning  ;  I 
hope  I  have  not  interrupted 
business  ?  " 

"Mr  MacTaggart  was  just 
going,  my  dear,"  said  Mr 
Petullo. 

A  cracked  bell  rang  within, 
and  the  Chamberlain  perceived 
an  odour  of  cooking  celery. 
Inwardly  he  cursed  his  forget- 
fulness,  because  it  was  plain 
that  the  hour  for  his  call  upon 
the  writer  was  ill-chosen. 

"  My  twelve-hours  is  unusual 
sharp  to-day,"  said  Petullo,  con- 
sulting a  dumpy  horologe  out 
of  his  fob.  "  Would  ye — would 
ye  do  me  the  honour  of  joining 
me?"  with  a  tone  that  left, 
but  not  too  rudely,  immediate 
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"  Of  course  I  do,"  said  he. 

"  Of  course  what  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  love  you."  He 
smiled,  but  at  heart  he  grim- 
aceci. 

"I  don't  believe  you,"  said 
she,  from  custom  waiting  his 
protestation.  But  the  Duke's 
Chamberlain  was  in  no  mood 
for  protestations.  He  looked 
at  her  high  temples  made  bald 
by  the  twisted  papilottes,  and 
wondered  how  he  could  have 
thought  that  bold  shoulder 
beautiful. 

"  I'm  in  a  great  hurry,  Kate," 
said  he.  "  Sorry  to  go,  but 
there's  my  horse  at  the  ring  to 
prove  the  hurry  I'm  in  I " 

"I  know,  I  know;  you're 
always  in  a  hurry  now  with 
me:  it  wasn't  always  so.  Do 
you  hear  the  brute?"  Her 
husband's  squeaky  voice  quer- 
ulously shouting  on  a  servant 
came  to  them  from  behind. 

The  servant  immediately 
after  came  to  the  door  with 
an  intimation  that  Mr  Petullo 
desired  to  know  where  the  spirit- 
bottle  was. 

"He  knows  very  well,"  said 
Mrs  Petullo.  "  Here  is  the  key 
— no,  I'll  take  it  to  him  myself." 

"  It's  not  the  drink  he  wants, 
but  me,  the  pig,"  said  she  as 
the  servant  withdrew.  "  Kiss 
me  good  afternoon,  Sim." 


"I  wish  to  God  it  was 
good-bye  1"  thought  he  as  he 
smacked  her  vulgarly,  like  a 
clown  at  a  country  fair. 

She  drew  her  hand  across 
her  mouth,  and  her  eyes  flashed 
indignation. 

"There's  something  between 
us,  Simon,"  said  she  in  an 
altered  tone;  "it  used  not  to 
be  like  that." 

"Indeed  it  did  not,"  he 
thought  bitterly,  and  not  for 
the  first  time  he  missed  some- 
thing in  her  — some  spirit  of 
simplicity,  freshness,  flower- 
bloom,  and  purity  that  he 
had  sought  for,  seen  in  many 
women,  and  found  elusive,  as 
the  frost  finds  the  bloom  of 
flowers  he  would  begem. 

Her  husband  shrieked  again, 
and  with  mute  gestures  they 
parted. 

The  Chamberlain  threw  him- 
self upon  his  horse  as  'twere  a 
mortal  enemy,  dug  rowel-deep 
in  the  shuddering  flesh,  and 
the  hoof -beats  thundered  on 
the  causey  -  stones.  The  beast 
whinnied  in  its  pain,  reared, 
and  backed  to  the  breast  wall 
of  the  bay.  He  lashed  it  wild- 
ly over  the  eyes  with  his  whip, 
and  they  galloped  up  the  road- 
way. A  storm  of  fury  possessed 
him;  he  saw  nothing,  heard 
nothing. 


CHAPTER  XIV. — GLAMOUR. 


Count  Victor  came  through 
the  woods  from  Strongara  sin- 
gularly disturbed  by  the  in- 
explicable sense  of  familiarity 
which  rose  from  his  meeting 
with  the  horseman.  It  was  a 
dry  day  and  genial,  yet  with 
hints  of  rain   on   the   horizon 


and  white  caps  to  the  waves, 
betokening  perhaps  a  storm 
not  far  distant.  Children  were 
in  the  wood  of  Dunderave — 
ruddy  shy  children,  gathering 
nuts  and  blackberries,  with 
merriment  haunting  the  land- 
scape as  it  were  in  a  picture 
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you  call  it? — a  somnambulist. 
In  that  condition  it  has  some- 
times been  my  so  good  fortune 
to  wander  into  the  most  odd 
and  ravishing  situations.  But 
as  it  happens,  Jielaa  !  I  can 
never  recall  a  single  incident 
of  them  when  I  waken  in  the 
morning.  Ma  foi  !  "  (he  remem- 
bered that  even  yet  his  sus- 
picions of  the  Baron  were  un- 
satisfied), "I  would  with  some* 
pleasure  become  a  nocturnal 
conspirator  myself,  and  I  have 
all  the  necessary  qualities — 
romance,  enterprise,  and  sym- 
pathy." 

"  Mungo  knows  all,"  said  the 
lady ;  "  Mungo  will  explain." 

"  With  infinite  deference, 
mademoiselle,  Mungo  shall  not 
be  invited  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind." 

"But  he  must,"  said  she 
firmly.  "  It  is  due  to  myself  as 
well  as  to  you,  and  I  shall  tell 
him  to  do  so." 

"  Your  good  taste  and  judg- 


ment, mademoiselle,  are  your  in- 
structors.    Permit  me." 

He  took  the  candlestick  from 
her  hands,  gravely  led  the  way 
to  her  chamber  door,  and  at  the 
threshold  restored  the  light 
with  an  excess  of  polite  postur- 
ing not  without  its  whimsi- 
cality. As  she  took  the  candle- 
stick she  looked  in  his  face  with 
a  twinkle  of  amusement  in  her 
eyes,  giving  her  a  vivacity  not 
hitherto  betrayed. 

Guessing  but  half  the  occasion 
of  her  smiles,  he  cried  abruptly 
and  not  without  confusion, 
"Ah  I  you  were  the  amused  ob- 
server of  my  farce  in  wading 
across  from  the  shora    Peate  !  " 

"  Indeed  and  I  was  I"  said  she, 
smiling  all  the  more  brightly  at 
the  scene  recalled.  "  Good- 
night I " 

And,  more  of  a  rogue  than 
Count  Victor  had  thought  her, 
she  disappeared  into  her  cham- 
ber, leaving  him  to  find  his  way 
back  to  his  own. 


CHAPTER   XV. — A   RAY   OF  LIGHT. 


For  the  remainder  of  the 
night  Count  Victor's  sleep  was 
delicious  or  disturbed  by  dreams 
in  which  the  gloomy  habita- 
tion of  that  strange  Highland 
country  was  lit  with  lamps — 
the  brightest  a  woman's  eyes. 
Sometimes  she  was  Cecile, 
dancing— all  abandoned,  a  child 
of  dalliance,  a  nymph  irresolute 
— to  the  music  of  a  flageolet ; 
sometimes  another  whose  radi- 
ance fascinated,  whose  presence 
yet  had  terror,  for  (in  the 
manner  of  dreams  that  at  their 
maddest  have  some  far -com- 
passing and   tremendous   phil- 
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osophy  such  as  in  the  waking 
world  is  found  in  poems)  she 
was  more  than  herself,  she  was 
the  other  also,  at  least  sharing 
the  secrets  of  that  great  sister- 
hood of  immaculate  and  de- 
spoiled, and,  looking  in  his 
face,  compelled  to  see  his  utter 
unworthiness. 

He  rose  early  and  walked  in 
the  narrow  garden,  still  sodden 
with  rain  though  a  bold  warm 
sun  shone  high  to  the  east. 
For  ordinary  he  was  not 
changeable,  but  an  Olivia  in 
Doom  made  a  difference :  those 
mouldering  walls  contained  her ; 

O 
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"  That,  if  I  may  be  permitted 
to  point  it  out,  is  not  for  us 
to  consider.  Monsieur  Mungo," 
said  he.  "I  have  placed  my- 
self unreservedly  in  the  Baron's 
hands,  and  if  he  considers  it 
good  for  my  indiflPerent  health 
that  I  should  change  the  air 
and  take  up  my  residence  a 
little  farther  along  your  delight- 
f ul  coast  while  my  business  as  a 
wine  merchant  from  Bordeaux 
is  marching,  I  have  no  doubt 
he  has  reason." 

A  smile  he  made  no  effort 
to  conceal  stole  over  Mungo's 
visage. 

"Wine  merchant  frae  Bor- 
deaux !  "  he  cried.  "  I've  seen  a 
hantle  o'  them  hereaboots  at  the 
fish-curin'  season,  but  they  cam' 
in  gabbarts  to  French  Fore- 
land, and  it  wasna  usual  for 
them  to  hae  Coont  to  their 
names  or  whingers  to  their  hips. 
It  was  mair  ordinar  the  ink- 
horn  at  their  belts  and  the 
sporran  at  their  groins." 

"  A  malediction  on  the  crea- 
ture's shrewdness ! "  said  Count 
Victor  inwardly,  while  out- 
wardly he  simply  smiled  back. 

"The  red  wine  is  my  speci- 
alty," said  he,  patting  his  side 
where  the  hilt  of  his  sword 
should  be.  "My  whinger,  as 
you  call  it,  is  an  auger :  who 
the  devil  ever  broached  a  pipe 
of  Scots  spirits  with  a  pen- 
knife? But  I  see  you  are  too 
much  in  the  confidence  of  the 
Baron  for  there  to  be  any  neces- 
sity of  concealment  between  us." 

"  H'm  !  "  exclaimed  Mungo 
dryly,  as  who  has  a  sense  of 
being  flattered  too  obviously. 
"The  Baron's  a  bairn,  like  a' 
true  gentlemen  I've  seen,  and 
he   kens  me  lang  enough  and 


likes  me  weel  enough  to  mak' 
nae  secret  o'  what  it  were  to 
a'body  s  advantage  should  be 
nae  secret  to  Mungo  Byde.  In 
this  place  I'm  sentinel,  spy,  and 
garrison  ;  it  wad  ill  become  the 
officer  in  command  to  let  me  be 
doin'  my  wark  withoot  some 
clue  to  the  maist  important  pairt 
o't.  Ye're  here  on  a  search  for 
ane  Drimdarroch." 

"You  are  a  wizard.  Mon- 
sieur Mungo  ! "  cried  Mont- 
aiglon,  not  without  chagrin 
at  Doom's  handing  over  so  vast 
and  vital  a  secret  to  a  menial. 

"Ay,  and  ye  might  think  it 
droll  that  I  should  ken  that ; 
but  I  be't  to  ken  it,  for  there's 
mony  a  plot  against  my  maister, 
and  nae  foreigneer  comes  in- 
side thae  wa's  whase  pedigree 
I  canna  hae  an  inklin'  o'. 
Ye're  here  after  Drimdarroch, 
and  ye're  no'  very  sure  aboot 
your  host,  and  that's  the  last 
thing  I  wad  haggle  wi'  ye 
aboot,  for  your  error'll  come  to 
ye  by-and-by." 

Count  Victor  waved  a  de- 
precating hand. 

"Oh,  I  ken  a'  aboot  what 
mak's  ye  sae  suspicious,"  went 
on  Mungo,  undisturbed,  "and 
it's  a  thing  I  could  mak'  clear 
to  ye  in  a  quarter-hoor's  crack  if 
I  had  his  permission.  Tak'  my 
word  for't,  there's  no'  a  better 
man  wi'  his  feet  in  brogues 
this  day  than  the  Baron  o' 
Doom.  He  should  be  searchin' 
the  warld  wi'  the  sword  o'  his 
faithers  (and  the  same  he  can 
use),  but  the  damned  thing  is 
the  warld  for  him  doesna 
gang  by  the  snout  o'  Cowal 
and  the  pass  o'  Glencroe.  He 
had  a  wife  ance ;  she's  dead 
and  buried  in  Kilmorich  ;  noo 
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kennin',  I'll  gie  him  death  wi' 
his  boots  on  ! '  It  was  in  the 
Gaelic  this,  ye  maun  ken ; 
Annapla      gied      me't      efter. 

*  Boots  here,  boots  there,'  quo' 
she,  *  love's  the  fine  adventurer, 
and  I  see  by  the  griosach^  (that's 
the  fire-embers,  ye  ken ;  be- 
tween the  ash  o'  a  peat  and  the 
creesh  o'  a  candle  thae  kin'  o' 
witches  can  tell  ye  things  frae 
noo  to  Hogmanay) — 'I  see  by 
the  qrioaachJ  says  she,  *that 
this  ane'll  come  wi'  his  bare 
feet.'  It  staggered  him ;  oh, 
ay !  it  staggered  him  a  bit. 
*Barefit   or  brogues,'  said    he, 

*  she'll  see  no  man  from  this  till 
the  day  she  gaes.'  And  he's 
the  man  to  keep  his  word ;  but 
it  looks  as  though  we  might 
shuffle  the  pack  noo  and  start 
a  new  game,  for  the  plans  o' 
flittin'  her  to  Dunbarton  hae 
fallen  through,  I  hear,  and  he'll 
hae  to  produce  her  before  ye 
leave." 

"I'm  in  no  hurry,"  said 
Count  Victor,  coolly  twisting 
his  moustache. 

"  What !  To  hae  her  pro- 
duced ? "  said  the  little  man 
slyly. 

^^  Farceur  !     No,  to  leave." 

"  Indeed  is  that  sae  ?  "  asked 
Mungo  in  a  quite  new  tone,  and 
reddening.  "  H'm  I  Ye  may 
hae  come  barefit,  but  the  ither 
ane  has  the  preference." 

"  He  has  my  sincere  felicita- 
tions, I  assure  you,"  said  Count 
Victor,  "  and  I  can  only  hope 
he  is  worthy  of  the  honour  of 
Master  Mimgo's  connivance  and 
the  lady's  devotion." 

"  Oh !  he's  a'  richt  I  It's  only  a 
whim  o'  Doom's  that  mak's  him 
discoontenance  the  feUow.  I'll 
allow  the  gentleman  has  a  name 


for  gallantry  and  debt,  and  a 
wheen  mair  genteel  vices  that's 
neither  here  nor  there,  but  he's 
a  pretty  lad.  He's  the  man  for 
my  fancy — six  feet  tall,  a  back 
like  a  board,  and  an  e'e  like 
lightning.  And  he's  nane  the 
waur  o'  ha'in'  a  great  interest 
in  Mungo  Byde's  stories." 

"  Decidedly  a  diplomatist ! " 
said  Count  Victor,  laughing. 
"  I  always  loved  an  enthusiast ; 
go  on  —  go  on,  good  Mungo. 
And  so  he  is  my  nocturnal  owl, 
my  flautist  of  the  bower,  my 
Orpheus  of  the  mountains. 
Does  the  gifted  Annapla  also 
connive,  and  are  hers  the 
window  signals?" 

"Annapla  ken's  naething  o' 
that " 

"  The— what  do  you  call  it  ? 
— the  Second  Sight  appears  to 
have  its  limitations." 

"  At  least  if  it  does  she's  nane 
the  less  willin'  to  be  an  uncon- 
scious aid,  and  put  a  flag  at  the 
window  at  the  biddin'  o'  Olivia 
to  keep  the  witches  awa'.  The 
same  flag  that  keeps  aff  a 
witch  may  easily  fetch  a  bogle. 
There's  but  ae  time  noo  and 
then  when  it's  safe  for  the  lad 
to  venture  frae  the  mainland, 
and  for  that  there  must  be 
a  signal  o'  some  kind,  other- 
wise, if  I  ken  his  spirit,  he  wad 
never  be  aif  this  rock.  I'm 
tellin'  ye  a'  that  by  Mistress 
Olivia's  command,  and  noo  ye're 
in  the  plot  like  the  lave  o' 
us." 

Mungo  heaved  a  deep  breath 
as  if  relieved  of  a  burden. 

"  Still  —  still,"  said  Count 
Victor,  "one  hesitates  to  men- 
tion it  to  so  excellent  a  cus- 
todian of  the  family  reputation, 
— still  there  are  other  things  to 
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I  have  done  my  best  with  this 
Olivia  of  mine.  She  lost  her 
mother  when  a  child  '*  —  an 
accent  of  infinite  tenderness 
here  came  to  his  voice.  "  These 
woods  and  this  shore  and  this 
lonely  barn  of  ours,  all  robbed 
of  what  once  made  it  a  palace 
to  me  and  mine,  were,  I  fancied, 
uncongenial  to  her  spirit,  and  I 
sent  her  to  the  Lowlands.  She 
came  back  educated  as  they  call 
it — I  think  she  brought  back 
as  good  a  heart  as  she  took 
away,  but  singularly  little  toler- 
ance sometimes  for  the  life  in 
the  castle  of  Doom.  It  has 
been  always  the  town  for  her 
these  six  months,  always  the 
town,  for  there  she  fell  in  with 
a  fellow  who  is  no  fancy  of 
mine." 

Count  Victor  listened  sym- 
pathetically, somewhat  envying 
the  lover,  reviving  in  his  mental 
vision  the  figure  he  had  seen 
first  twelve  hours  ago  or  less. 
He  was  brought  to  a  more 
vivid  interest  in  the  story  by 
the  altered  tone  of  Doom,  who 
seemed  to  sour  at  the  very 
mention  of  the  unwelcome 
cavalier. 

"Count,"  said  he,  "it's  the 
failing  of  the  sex  —  the  very 
best  of  them,  because  the  sim- 
plest and  the  sweetest  —  that 
they  will  prefer  a  fool  to  a  wise 
man  and  a  rogue  to  a  gentle- 
man. They're  blind,  because 
the  rogue  is  for  ever  showing 
off*  his  sham  good  qualities  till 
they  shine  better  than  an  or- 
dinary decent  man's  may.  To 
my  eyes,  if  not  quite  to  my 
knowledge,  this  man  is  as  great 
a    scoundrel   as   was    ever   left 


unhung.  It's  in  his  look — well, 
scarcely  so,  to  tell  the  truth, 
but  something  of  it  is  in  his 
mouth  as  well  as  in  his  his- 
tory, and  sooner  than  see  my 
daughter  take  up  for  life  with 
a  creature  of  his  stamp  I  would 
have  her  in  her  grave  beside 
her  mother.  Unluckily,  as  I 
say,  the  man's  a  plausible 
rogue :  that's  the  most  danger- 
ous rogue  of  all,  and  the  girl's 
blind  to  all  but  the  virtues  and 
graces  he  makes  a  display  of. 
I'll  forgive  Petullo  his  cheatry 
in  the  common  way  of  his  craft 
sooner  than  his  introduction  of 
such  a  man  to  my  girL" 

To  all  this  Count  Victor 
could  no  more  than  murmur 
his  sympathy,  but  he  had 
enough  of  the  young  gallant 
in  him  to  make  some  mental 
reservations  in  favour  of  the 
persistent  wooer.  It  was  an 
alluring  type  this  haunter  of 
the  midnight  bower  and  melan- 
choly sweet  breather  in  the 
classic  reed.  All  the  wooers 
of  only  daughters,  he  reminded 
himself,  as  well  all  the  sweet- 
hearts of  only  sons,  were  un- 
worthy in  the  eyes  of  parents, 
and  probably  Mungo's  unpre- 
judiced attitude  towards  the 
conspiring  lovers  was  quite 
justified  by  the  wooer's  real 
character  in  spite  of  the  ill 
repute  of  his  history.  He  re- 
flected that  this  confidence  of 
Doom's  left  unexplained  his 
own  masquerade  of  the  previous 
night,  but  he  gave  no  whisper 
to  the  thought,  and  had  indeed 
forgotten  it  by  evening,  when 
for  the  first  time  Olivia  joined 
them  at  her  father's  table. 


{To  he  continued,) 
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august  and  ancient  institutions  are 
but  the  "  baseless  fabric  of  a 
vision"!'"* 

On  a  division  the  Govern- 
ment were  beaten  by  nineteen 
votes.  "  Ten  seats  would  have 
changed  their  fate  and  the  fate 
of  Europe,"  for  they  would 
have  averted  the  Crimean  War, 
and  saved  the  nation  millions 
of  money  and  many  thousands 
of  brave  lives. 

Returning  to  our  subject, 
there  can  be  no  question  that 
a  parliamentary  life  quickens 
and  stimulates  the  highest  facul- 
ties of  man  —  in  fact,  as  Mr 
Gladstone  once  put  it,  "it  is 
a  great  and  noble  school  for 
the  creation  of  all  the  qualities 
of  force,  suppleness,  and  versa- 
tility of  intellect."  Then  again 
there  is  the  feeling  of  gratified 
ambition  and  the  sense  of 
power.  A  member  feels  that 
he  is  making  history.  He  is 
a  public  character.  If  he 
speaks  only  for  ten  minutes, 
the  watchful  eyes  and  ever- 
ready  pens  of  the  reporters' 
gallery  are  following  his  words, 
and  the  next  morning  they 
will  appear  with  the  muffins 
on  ten  thousand  breakfast- 
tables.  His  vote  may  decide 
a  division,  and  a  division  may 
decide  the  fate  of  a  Ministry 
or  the  fall  of  an  empire.  The 
House  is  an  admirable  school 
for  temper,  for  manners,  and 
for  self-restraint ;  and  to  hear 
some  leading  topic  of  the  day 
argued  and  reargued,  reviewed 
and  criticised  in  all  its  aspects 
and  bearings  by  the  keenest 
intellects  of  the  age,  is  not  only 
an  intellectual  treat,  but  is  a 
political     education     in     itself. 


Life  in  the  House  has  also  its 
lighter  and  more  social  aspects. 
Members  do  not  take  their 
pleasures  (or  their  business) 
sadly.  They  are  easy-going  and 
unconventional ;  they  appreciate 
a  bon-mot  or  a  good  story  ;  and 
they  gossip  and  chuckle  not  only 
in  the  tea-room  or  smoking- 
room,  but  even  under  the  awful 
shadow  of  the  Speaker's  chair. 
The  Lobby  is  the  central  point 
of  attraction  both  for  members 
and  for  reporters.  It  is  the 
modern  School  for  Scandal,  and 
at  certain  hours  is  filled  with  a 
miscellaneous  crowd,  and  sim- 
mers with  "the  hare-brained 
chatter  of  irresponsible  friv- 
olity." Here,  if  anywhere  on 
earth's  surface, 

"  The  flying  rumours  gather  as  they 
roll." 

Here,  as  Tacitus  says  of  the 
scandal-mongers  of  the  age  of 
Nero,  fingunt  simul  creduntque, 
"  they  invent  what  they  wish 
to  believe."  Here,  secrets 
known  only  to  the  inner  Cab- 
inet are  carried,  as  if  by  the 
birds  of  the  air,  to  the  winds 
of  heaven.  A  gesture,  a  look, 
a  single  word — nay,  even  the 
facial  expression  of  a  Minister 
— speaks  volumes  of  signifi- 
cance to  him  who  can  read 
the  signs  of  the  times.  Lord 
Salisbury  has  a  smiling  air — 
evidently  the  Eastern  Question 
is  settled  at  last ;  he  looks 
gloomy  and  depressed — no,  it 
is  not  Christmas  bills  or  tooth- 
ache ;  it  is  another  imbroglio 
with  the  French  Government. 
Hither  congregate  the  amateurs 
and  dilettanti ;  the  writers  of 
inspired  paragraphs  in  provin- 


^  Disraeli  and  his  Day,  p.  170. 
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and  whatever  might  have  been 
the  sentiments  of  his  speech — 
than  the  veteran  statesman  him- 
self. One  of  the  most  notable, 
and  perhaps  the  last,  of  such 
compliments,  was  a  singularly 
graceful  reference  to  Mr  Austen 
Chamberlain's  maiden  effort  de- 
livered against  his  own  Govern- 
ment from  the  Liberal  Unionist 
benches  below  the  Gangway  in 
the  Parliament  of  1892. 

The  House  of  Commons  is, 
indeed,  a  formidable  audience, 
for  it  represents  (as  Disraeli 
once  pointed  out)  not  only  the 
collective  wisdom  of  all  that  is 
best  in  every  sphere  of  our 
national  life,  but  "its  delibera- 
tions are  fortified  by  precedent 
— by  the  accumulated  wisdom 
of  the  eminent  men  who  have 
preceded  it."  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  concentrated  intellect  of 
England :  it  is  highly  critical, 
even  cynical  in  its  judgments ; 
it  abhors  sophistry,  and  de- 
tects as  if  by  instinct  the 
spuriousness  of  the  idola  fori, 
the  false  coin  of  argument 
which  passes  current  on  pro- 
vincial platforms.  John  Bright 
himself  never  dared  to  repeat 
in  the  House  the  rhetorical 
sophisms  which  had  impressed 
and  deluded  the  packed  audi- 
ences in  Bingley  Hall.  The 
House  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons; a  great  reputation  out- 
side its  doors  is  by  no  means 
a  password  to  success  within 
them  :  whether  a  new  member 
be  an  eminent  man  of  letters, 
a  distinguished  Queen's  counsel, 
or  a  popular  mob-orator,  he  has 
to  begin  his  career  again  when 
he  enters  Parliament,  and  the 
higher  his  position  has  been  in 
his  profession  the  greater  is  the 
probability  that  he   will  be  a 


failure  as  an  M.P.  Indeed  the 
list  of  parliamentary  failures,  in 
the  case  of  the  very  men  whom 
one  would  naturally  have  ex- 
pected to  succeed,  is  a  long  and 
melancholy  one. 

To  take  a  few  instances.    It 
might  have  been  supposed  that 
Addison,     the     most     polished 
writer   of   our  Augustan   age ; 
that  Burke,  with  his  versatile 
intellect    and    exuberant    elo- 
quence ;  that  Mackintosh,  with 
his  almost  encyclopaedic  learn- 
ing; or  that  Jekyll,  who  had 
set  a  hundred  dinner-tables  in 
a  roar — would  one  and  all  have 
achieved  conspicuous  success  in 
the  House  of  Commons.     But, 
as  Macaulay  has  pointed  out, 
exactly   the    reverse    was    the 
case.     Their  speeches  produced 
no  effect ;  they  wearied  and  be- 
wildered   their   audience  ;    and 
their  rising   to  speak  was  too 
often  the  signal  for  a  general 
exodus :  in  fact  (as  was  said  of 
Burke),  they  acted  as  a  dinner- 
bell.     Even   Macaulay  himself, 
though   on    two   occasions   his 
speeches  changed  the  fate  of  a 
division,  was  in  no  sense  of  the 
word  an  orator  or  even  a  great 
debater.       His    voice    was    too 
shrill  and  monotonous,  and  he 
poured  out  a  torrent  of  words 
with  such  headlong  fluency  as 
to  confuse  his  hearers  as  well  as 
to  baffle  the  quickest  of   par- 
liamentary reporters.      Bulwer 
Lytton,  again,  could  recite  an 
admirable  essay ;  but  his  deliv- 
ery was  bad,  and   the  see-saw 
gestures  which  accompanied  his 
speech  were  as   "  grotesque  as 
those  of  an  old-fashioned  post- 
boy."    In  our  own  generation, 
no    two    men     probably    have 
had     more     highly    cultivated 
minds   than  John  Stuart   Mill 
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honour  of  the  Boers  after 
Majuba  Hill,  than  he  would 
have  given  the  key  of  his 
plate-chest  to  a  burglar.  His 
unpromising  sturdiness  of  char- 
acter and  clear  insight  into 
causes  and  effects,  his  vindica- 
tion of  the  Civis  Romanus  sum 
policy,  stands  out  in  marked 
contrast  to  "the  Christian  for- 
bearance which  turns  the  left 
cheek  to  Russia  and  America 
[or  the  Transvaal  or  France, 
as  it  may  be],  and  demands 
the  uttermost  farthing  of  Ash- 
antee"  or  any  other  helpless 
state.  ^  It  was  this  incom- 
patibility of  moral  tempera- 
ment that  made  Palmerston 
distrust  Gladstone  almost  as 
much  as  Gladstone  disliked 
and  distrusted  him.  "He 
[Gladstone]  is  a  dangerous 
man,"  Palmerston  once  said  to 
Lord  Shaftesbury;  "keep  him 
in  Oxford  and  he  is  parti- 
ally muzzled,  send  him  else- 
where and  he  will  run  wild." 
It  is  a  matter  of  ancient 
history  what  happened  after 
Gladstone's  defeat  at  Oxford 
in  1865,  when  he  was  at  last 
"unmuzzled,"  as  he  told  his 
Lancastrian  constituents.  The 
twenty  years  that  followed  are 
among  the  blackest  pages  of 
our  history,  as  described  in 
Justin  McCarthy's  history  of 
the  time. 

It  would  be  obviously  out  of 
place  in  these  pages  to  dwell 
upon  Mr  Gladstone's  sinister 
genius ;  but  it  is  curious  to  note 
the  dead  silence — a  silence  that 
can   be   felt  —  which    is   main- 


tained by  the  Liberal  party 
respecting  the  man  who  broke 
up  and  disunited  their  serried 
ranks  apparently  beyond  re- 
covery. Possibly  they  are 
waiting  for  Mr  John  Morley's 
biography  of  his  friend  and 
colleague.  The  task  of  ex- 
planation and  apology  will 
need  all  Mr  Morley's  literary 
skill ;  but  it  is  unlikely  that  his 
"  apologia  "  will  in  any  sense 
modify  the  national  verdict, 
which  is  clear  and  unmistak- 
able. We  all  of  us  admire  the 
man  —  his  moral  earnestness, 
his  indomitable  spirit,  and  his 
matchless  eloquence.  Besides, 
as  the  gipsy  says  in  *  Guy 
Mannering,'  "Death  quits  a' 
scores."  Personal  dislikes  and 
enmities  are  buried  in  the  silence 
of  the  grave.  But  though  a 
nation's  memory  is  proverbially 
short,  there  are  some  things  that 
it  is  difficult  for  our  countrymen 
to  forget.  We  in  our  genera- 
tion are  atoning  for  a  succession 
of  political  crimes  and  blunders 
in  the  Liberal  Administration 
of  1880 ;  and  we  are  now  reap- 
ing the  harvest  sown  by  the  dis- 
astrous foreign  policy  which 
abandoned  Gordon  to  his  fate 
and  ignominiously  surrendered 
our  rights  in  the  Transvaal  to  a 
treacherous  and  implacable  foe, 
in  the  blood  of  the  thousands 
who  lie  buried  on  the  veldt,  and 
the  tears  of  sisters  and  widows 
and  fatherless  children. 

There  is  a  striking,  but 
somewhat  ghastly,  picture  by 
a  French  artist,  representing 
the  great  conquerors  of  history 


1  From  a  speech  delivered  by  Lord  Salisbury  at  Hertford  in  1873,  when  he 
attacked  Mr  Gladstone's  **  Ministry  of  heroic  measures." 
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ists.  Coal  and  iron  mines, 
cotton  works,  and  railways  are 
largely  represented,  not  merely 
by  owners  and  directors,  but  by 
men  who  know  every  item  and 
detail  of  their  business,  and 
who  have  in  some  instances — 
and  all  honour  to  them  for  it — 
worked  their  way  step  by  step 
from  the  trolley  or  the  counter 
to  the  management  of  the  firm 
in  which  they  were  first  em- 
ployed. If  the  hydraulic  ma- 
chinery or  the  electric  lighting 
in  the  House  was  to  get  out  of 
gear,  there  is  more  than  one 
member  (we  need  only  mention 
Sir  William  Arroll)  who  could 
put  things  to  rights  with  all  the 
skill  and  capacity  of  a  practical 
engineer.  Indeed,  the  present 
House  might  be  called  the 
Parliament  of  Experts ;  for 
there  is  hardly  a  question  or 
an  emergency  arising  out  of 
the  ordinary  life  of  society 
that  could  not  be  answered 
professionally,  and  answered  in 
the  best  possible  manner,  within 
the  precincts  of  St  Stephen's. 
Is  it  a  question  of  investments  ? 
there  is  the  genial  and  jovial 
Sir  John  Maclure,  who  is  (or 
was)  director  of  some  nineteen 
companies.  Is  it  a  knotty  point 
in  law  ?  Mr  Fletcher  Moulton, 
Mr  Carson,  or  Mr  Atherley 
Jones  would  be  happy  to  solve 
it.  Do  you  wish  to  buy  a  horse 
or  back  a  winner  ?  Mr  James 
Low  t  her  or  Sir  Walter  Green 
or  Sir  Blundell  Maple  knows 
all  that  is  worth  knowing  on 
the  subject.  Are  you  in  doubt 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  a  re- 
cent purchase  at  Christie's? 
Mr  Marshall  Hall  is  one  of  the 
best  judges  of  curios  in  Europe. 
Do  you  require  medical  advice  ? 
Dr   Farquharson,    Sir    Walter 


Foster,  and  Dr  Rutherford 
Harris  worthily  represent  their 
profession.  Any  question  in 
classics,  history,  or  literature 
could  be  answered  by  Mr  John 
Morley,  Mr  Lecky,  or  Sir  Rich- 
ard Jebb.  Journalism  is  repre- 
sented by  several  editors,  such 
as  Sir  John  Leng,  Mr  Charles 
Scott  of  the  *  Manchester 
Guardian,'  and  the  versatile 
and  prolific  "Tay  Pay" — Mr 
T.  P.  O'Connor.  Lastly,  if  you 
are  in  doubt  as  to  the  last 
fashion  in  ties  or  collars,  are 
not  Mr  Gerald  Loder  and  Mr 
"Bobby"  Spencer  living  mod- 
els for  your  imitation  ?  The 
military  element  is  as  strong  in 
the  present  House  as  the  naval 
element  is  unfortunately  weak. 
Many  members  were  serving  in 
South  Africa  at  the  time  of  the 
general  election — chiefly  in  the 
Yeomanry  and  Volunteers — but 
their  absence  in  such  a  cause 
was  worth  many  hundreds  of 
votes.  Among  them  may  be 
named  Colonel  Wyndham  Mur- 
ray, Lord  Stanley,  Mr  Francis 
Mildmay,  Lord  Alwyne  Comp- 
ton — and  above  all  that  mighty 
hunter.  Sir  Elliot  Lees,  whose 
address  to  his  constituents  was 
the  shortest,  but  most  convinc- 
ing,  on  record.  He  cabled  the 
single  word,  "  Pretoria."  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  the 
practical  and  often  dearly 
bought  experience  which  these 
gallant  officers  have  gained  of 
the  actual  conditions  of  modern 
warfare  will  be  of  incalculable 
value  to  the  House  in  the  de- 
bates that  must  soon  take 
place  on  the  reconstruction 
and  reorganisation  of  the  army. 
It  is  a  case  where  the  ounce  of 
practice  is  worth  far  more  than 
the  pound  of  theory;  and  the 
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country,  and  liad  so  borne  him- 
self as  to  be  honoured  and  re- 
spected by  political  friends  and 
opponents  alike.  He  made  no 
pretensions  to  being  an  orator, 
but  when  the  occasion  required 
it,  spoke  with  terseness  and 
lucidity.  Genial,  kindly,  toler- 
ant, unselfish,  and  humble- 
minded,  he  was  on  tlie  friend- 
liest terms  with  men  of  all 
shades  of  character  and  politi- 
cal opinions,  from  Dean  Stan- 
ley to  Archbishop  Tait  ("the 
greatest  archbishop  since  Tillot- 
son  ''),  from  Stafford  Northcote 
(a  Devonian  like  himself,  and 
a  lifelong  friend)  to  Roundell 
Palmer  and  Gladstone,  although 
he  had  been  the  main  cause  of 
defeating  both  one  and  the 
other  in  their  candidature  for 
the  University  of  Oxford.  He 
was,  indeed,  singularly  tolerant 
and  liberal-minded ;  and  though 
a  consistent  Churchman  himself, 
he  has  a  good  word  even  for 
Mr  Bradlaugh,  whom  he  praises 
for  his  honesty  of  purpose  and 
independence  of  character.  He 
took  an  almost  paternal  interest 
in  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  the 
precocious  gamin  of  the  Fourth 
Party,  and  was  greatly  at- 
tracted by  the  social  charm  of 
"  my  young  friend  Rosebery." 
When  speaking  at  the  Christ 
Church  Gaudy  in  1893,  among 
the  toasts  was  "  The  Christ 
Church  Prime  Ministers  of 
Queen  Victoria  —  Peel,  Derby, 
Gladstone,  Salisbury,  Rose- 
bery  "  —  and    the     last-named 


responded  in  his  usual  happy 
vein,  beginning  with  a  modest 
depreciation  of  himself  as  com- 
pared with  his  predecessors — 
"  the  least  of  the  apostles,  not 
worthy  to  be  called  an  apostle." 
It  was  Sir  John's  duty  to  pro- 
pose "  the  House  "  (Ch.  Ch.)  :— 

"  It  was  rather  a  job  to  speak  after 
two  such  men  as  Rosebery  and  Paget. 
However,  they  all  seemed  well  pleased 
with  what  I  said.  I  praised  Rose- 
bery for  having  kept  up  his  classical 
training,  and  said  that  any  man 
might  own  a  good  horse,  but  it  was 
not  every  one  who  could  give  him  a 
good  name  (Ladas)  and  send  one 
back  to  Juvenal.^  When  we  came 
back  to  the  Deanery  our  young  friend 
kept  us  going  till  midnight." 

The  above  is  quoted  to  show 
the  lighter  and  almost  playful 
side  of  Sir  John  Mowbray's 
character;  but  no  member  of 
the  House  was  more  assiduous 
in  his  attendance — indeed  he 
on  more  than  one  occasion  re- 
ceived "the  silver  spoon,"  the 
prize  for  attending  the  greatest 
number  of  divisions — and  his 
work  in  the  Committee-room 
was  exceptionally  heavy  and 
engrossing.  He  had  held  the 
honourable  office  of  Judge  Ad- 
vocate in  two  Conservative  Min- 
istries; and  in  1874  he  was 
appointed  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Standing  Orders 
and  the  Committee  of  Selection, 
a  post  that  he  occupied  till 
1899.  This  involved  almost 
daily  attendance  at  the  House 
during  the  session,  and  constant 
attention  to   the  work  of   the 


*  *'  Pauper  locupletem  optare  podagram 
Nee  dubitet  Lada-n^  si  non  eget  Anticyra." 

— Juv.,  Sat.  xiii.  96. 

*'  Ladas,  if  not  stark  mad,  would  change,  no  doubt, 
His  flying  feet  for  riehes  and  the  gout." 

—  Gifford's  Translation. 
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MUSINGS     WITHOUT     METHOD. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY  —  THB    VALUE    OP    PRIDE  —  THE    EGOISM    OF    PEPYS    AND 
MONTAIGNE  —  ABDUR    RAHMAN  —  A    SLEEPLESS    ADMINISTRATOR  —  HIS 

ADVENTUROUS    LIFE — GIBBON,    THB   AUTOBIOGRAPHEEt^OP   THOUGHT 

THB   ART   OP   CRITICISM — PROPESSOR   SAINTSBURY's   VIEWS. 


None  but  kings  and  egoists 
are  fit  to  indite  the  record  of 
their  livea  The  king  know^s 
himself  to  be  the  pivot  of  his 
vsrorld,  and  what  to  the  king 
is  knowledge  is  to  the  egoist 
a  confident  belief.  Pride,  then, 
personal  and  overweening,  is 
essential  to  the  perfect  auto- 
biography ;  and  if  the  pride  be 
simple  enough,  we  may  per- 
haps dispense  with  the  other 
great  quality — self-knowledge. 
For  though  it  obscure  reality, 
pride  can  create  a  phantom 
at  once  imposing  and  consis- 
tent. "Nequidquam  sapit  qui 
sibi  non  sapit,"  wrote  Cicero, 
and  with  this  bold  motto  Casa- 
nova prefaced  the  story  of  his 
life.  It  fitted  his  book  as 
loosely  as  it  fitted  the  per- 
formances of  Cicero;  but  though 
Casanova  knew  not  himself,  he 
knew  very  clearly  what  his 
ambition  would  have  made  him, 
and  at  any  rate  he  drew  us 
the  portrait  of  a  hero.  We  do 
not  believe  that  all  the  brilliant 
adventures  of  his  narration 
were  his  own ;  now  and  again, 
we  are  sure,  he  fell  below  his 
lofty  standard ;  yet  we  know 
that  if  there  exist  a  perfect 
Casanova  in  the  world  of  ideas, 
he  is  none  other  than  the  fanci- 
ful, intrepid,  ridiculous  creature 
imagined  by  himself. 

The  autobiographer,  then, 
must    either    possess    a    clear 


knowledge,  or  see  a  clear  image, 
of  himself,  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  image  is  rarer 
than  the  knowledge.  Only  the 
very  greatest  attain  to  the 
simple  consciousness  of  self, 
which  changes  a  mass  of  detail 
to  an  immortal  portrait.  Pepys 
and  Montaigne  attained  to  it, 
each  after  his  guise.  The  daily 
habits  of  the  Admiralty  clerk 
are  as  familiar  to  us  as  the  daily 
thoughts  of  the  French  essayist. 
We  know  the  one  as  well  as 
though  we  had  walked  down 
to  Whitehall  with  him,  or  taken 
a  barge  in  his  company  to  meet 
John  Evelyn  in  the  City;  we 
know  the  other  as  intimately  as 
though  we  had  sat  in  his  famous 
tower,  discussing  Plutarch's 
historic  sense  or  the  *  Meta- 
morphoses' of  Ovid.  Their 
gift  of  self-revelation  was  equal, 
yet  differently  acquired.  Can- 
dour was  to  Samuel  Pepys  a 
natural  inheritance ;  he  could 
neither  lie  to  others  nor  deceive 
himself  ;  and  he  is  the  one  man, 
known  to  history,  who  is  supe- 
rior to  the  illusion  of  vanity  or 
fear.  He  was  conscious,  yet  not 
self-conscious — that  is  to  say,  he 
knew  all  the  secrets  of  his  own 
temperament,  but  he  did  not  con- 
fess even  to  himself  that  he 
knew  them.  He  knew  the  truth 
because  he  was  gifted  with  a 
perfect  insight ;  he  told  the 
truth,  withholding  nothing,  ex- 
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at  another  he  plucks  the  beard 
from  a  rascal  who  brings  him 
an  unwelcome  message.   "  With- 
out further  conversation,"  says 
he  of  the  messenger,  "  I  ordered 
my    servants    to   pull    out    his 
beard   and    moustache,   and   to 
dye      his      eyebrows      like      a 
woman.     I   then    took   him   to 
the   place    where    the    remains 
of     the     merchants     lay,     and 
put  his  beard   and   moustache 
in  a  gold  cloth,   advising  him 
to  take  it  to  his  Mir,  both  as 
a  caution  and  as  a  reply  to  his 
letter.     With  this  man  I  sent 
a  strong  force,  consisting  of  two 
battalions,  2000  cavalry  sowars, 
1000  Usbeg  sowars,  2000  infan- 
try, and  twelve  guns,  to  Talikan. 
When   they  arrived   there,   the 
commanders  sent  this  man  with 
his     reply     to     Mir     Jahandar 
Shah,    who    abused    him,    and 
demanded  to  know  why  he  had 
returned  without  the  prisoners 
whom  he  had  sent  him  to  fetch. 
The   man   uncovered    his   face, 
and    threw    the   gold   cloth    at 
the   Mir's  feet,  saying :    "  This 
is   what    I    have    suffered    by 
carrying  your  idiotic  messages, 
and  this  is  what  you  will  suffer 
if    you   are   not   careful."      In 
that    episode     is     the     savage 
imagery   of   the    East,    and    it 
proves    that    if    the    Amir    is 
always   a    king,   he   is   also  in 
his  hours  a  stern,  fierce-hearted 
savage. 

For  him  it  is  a  disaster  that 
he  challenges  comparison  with 
Babar,  a  predecessor  who  was 
not  merely  a  tyrant  but  a 
man  of  letters.  Now  Babar, 
proud  as  he  is  of  his  own 
bravery,  does  not  spare  his 
manhood.      He   was   as   easily 


conscious  of  his    weakness    as 
of  his  strength.     Not  even  his 
vices  were  hid  from  his  kingly 
eye,    and    he    freely    confesses 
that  he  was  constantly  guilty 
of   drunkenness — the    one   un- 
pardonable .sin.      In   his   eyes, 
the  smallest  excuse  justified  a 
glass.      He    cut    his    hair,    or 
saw   a   beautiful   view,  or   the 
crops  were  good,  or  he  sat  by 
Kdbil's     tomb,    or     a     tribute 
arrived — whatever    it    was,    it 
was    sufi&cient    for    the    wine- 
cup ;   and  when  he  wearied  of 
wine  there  was  bhang  to  bring 
forgetfulness.     And  so  it  comes 
about   that    Babar    is    always 
alive,    always    a     man,    fierce 
with  pleasure  or  with  combat, 
always   a   hero   who   does   not 
count   too   closely   the   cost   of 
his  heroism.     But  Abdur  Rah- 
man    is     serious    and     sedate. 
No   sooner   did    he    leave    the 
cradle  than  his  hand  felt  round 
for  the  crown.     Never  for  an 
instant    does    he    forget    that 
dignity  and  honour  which  are 
hedged  about  the  throne,  and 
though  every  page  proves  him 
an    Oriental,    very    few    pages 
separate    him   from    the   other 
sovereigns  of  his  race.     So  he 
will     probably    go     down     to 
posterity     as     an      exemplary 
monarch,    a    fine    soldier,    and 
such  a  husband  and  father  as 
would  do  credit  to  the  suburb 
of  a  Western  capital.     Yet  we 
believe   that   there   is   still    an 
Abdur    Rahman    who    forgets 
more   often   than  once  a -year 
the  cares  of  State,  and  who,  if 
he  understood  the  true  use  of 
literature,  would  prove  himself 
a  strenuous  rival  of  Babar  him- 
self. 
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the  mosque  saw  him ;  whence 
it  is  evident  that  their  devotion 
was  not  so  deep  as  his.  Abdur 
Rahman,  however,  sleeps  when 
he  is  tired,  and  eats  when  he  is 
famished.  He  gets  through 
ten  times  as  much  work  as 
the  busiest  of  his  subjects,  and 
yet  finds  a  moment  to  watch 
the  prowess  of  his  chess-players, 
to  listen  to  the  voice  of  his 
reader,  or  to  fall  asleep  at  the 
droning  of  the  story-teller  — 
that  true  wizard  of  the  East. 
Being  the  real  father  of  his 
people,  he  will  see  the  meanest 
petitioner,  and  answer  the  hum- 
blest appeal ;  and  he  records 
with  a  grim  humour  the  super- 
stition  of  Afghanistan,  that 
every  man  possesses  his  signa- 
ture, and  that  there  is  a  detec- 
tive in  every  house.  But  in 
nothing  does  he  prove  himself 
the  true  Oriental  more  clearly 
than  in  his  love  of  nature.  His 
rooms,  he  tells  us,  "are  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  spring  blossoms 
may  be  watched  as  they  break 
from  the  trees,  and  the  gorgeous 
yellow  hues  of  the  autumn, 
and  the  dazzling  falls  of  the 
winter  snow,  and  the  moonlight 
nights,  are  enjoyed  by  all  the  in- 
mates of  my  palace  who  take 
the  trouble  to  sit  at  these 
windows.  I  spend  my  summer, 
spring,  and  autumn  outside  the 
town,  living  for  weeks  in  tents 
pitched  in  those  positions  where 
all  the  beautiful  blossoms  can 
be  seen,  glowing  sunsets,  and 
the  yellow  autumn  tints.  I 
have  always  loved  beautiful 
scenery,  flowers,  green  grass, 
music,  pictures."  And  in  this 
love  Abdur  Kahman  shows 
himself  the  fit  successor  of 
Babar,    who   above   all    things 


prized  the  garden  at  Kabul, 
where  he  lies  buried,  and  which 
is  always  fragrant  with  the 
scent  of  roses,  and  resonant  to 
the  music  of  running  water. 

Thus  it  is  that  now  and  again 
we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  king 
who  governs  the  inaccessible 
country  lying  between  Russia 
and  our  Indian  empire.  He 
is,  as  we  have  said,  a  resolute 
soldier,  a  clear-sighted  politi- 
cian, who  prides  himself  upon 
the  security  of  his  roads  and 
the  well-ordered  administra- 
tion of  justice.  So  long  has 
he  lived  and  conferred  with 
Europeans,  that  his  true  nature 
is  too  often  disguised.  When  he 
tells  us  that  of  the  robbers  who 
infest  Afghanistan  "one  now 
hangs  in  a  cage,  where  I  put 
him,  on  the  peak  of  the  Lata- 
bund  mountain,"  we  are  re- 
minded of  Tamerlane,  and  we 
momentarily  doubt  the  word  of 
Abdur  Rahman.  But  that  man 
still  hangs  in  his  cage,  and,  for 
all  his  civilisation,  the  Amir 
inherits  the  kingdom  of  the 
*  Arabian  Nighta'  The  very 
names,  which  he  uses  with  so 
easy  a  freedom,  are  quick  with 
romance — Bokhara  and  Samar- 
kand, Rustum  and  Sohrab. 
The  camels,  laden  with  gold 
and  spice,  wind  over  the  hills ; 
the  king  tarries  at  the  ford  of 
the  Oxus,  watching  those  who 
chaffer  in  almonds  and  raisins ; 
or  he  walks  into  the  bazaar, 
exchanging  with  the  first  comer 
such  proverbs  and  anecdotes  as 
were  told  at  the  tent -door  in 
immemorial  antiquity.  Eastern 
in  thought,  Abdur  Rahman  is 
also  Eastern  in  his  career.  At 
the  age  when  the  princes  of  the 
West    are   playing   cricket,  he 
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eral,  who  got  drunk  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy,  and  could  only 
murmur,  "I  will  tear  Shere 
All's  mouth."  Abdur  Rahman 
laughed  through  his  despair; 
but  flight  was  imperative,  and 
he  arrived  at  Turmat  "  tired, 
ruined,  and  broken-hearted." 
So  complete  was  his  rout,  that 
this  wealthy  prince  had  no 
more  wealth  than  a  travelling 
tinker.  A  few  days  before  he 
had  been  the  richest  man  in 
Afghanistan.  He  had  possessed 
800,000  gold  coins  of  Bokhara, 
20,000  English  sovereigns, 
20,000  drams  of  gold,  eleven 
lakhs  of  rupees,  Kabuli,  five 
lakhs  of  rupees,  Kanduz,  10,000 
Khilats,  cooking  uteneils  for 
2000  people  (the  number  that 
used  to  eat  with  him  every 
day),  and  1000  camels.  And 
now  naught  was  left,  save  one 
copper  cup,  one  jug,  one  hubble- 
bubble,  and  one  small  rug  either 
to  wear  or  to  stand  upon.  Yet 
Abdur  Rahman  accepted  de- 
feat with  the  resignation  im- 
posed by  his  faith  ;  he  spent 
his  years  of  exile  in  Samarkand 
with  what  state  he  might  com- 
mand ;  when  warfare  was  de- 
nied him,  he  made  the  best  of 
sport ;  and  he  knew  that  the 
day  of  his  return  would  most 
surely  come. 

The  rest  of  his  life  belongs 
rather  to  the  world  than  to 
himself.  It  is  history,  not  auto- 
biography ;  and  interesting  as 
it  is  for  politicians  to  know 
that  the  Amir  is  Great  Britain's 
staunchest  ally,  Abdur  Rah- 
man's able  discussion  of  his 
neighbours  and  their  claims 
throws  no  light  on  his  own 
character.  Yet  he  has  written 
a    most    interesting    book ;    he 


has  drawn  the  portrait  of 
a  simple,  industrious,  liberal, 
splendour-loving  monarch,  who, 
like  all  great  rulers,  has  the 
genius  of  detail ;  he  has  shown 
us  a  society  which  recalls  the 
nomad  hordes  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  and  he  has  decked  his 
adventures  in  the  coloured  trap- 
pings of  the  'Arabian  Nights.' 
And  if  we  do  not  know  the 
real  Abdur  Rahman  as  we  know 
the  real  Babar,  that  is  because 
Abdur  Rahman  is  not  a  man 
of  letters  like  his  predecessor. 
"I  was  never  fond  of  reading 
and  writing,"  says  ho,  and  truly 
a  sword  is  readier  to  his  hand 
than  a  pen. 

A  more  striking  contrast  to 
the  Life  of  the  Amir  could  not 
be  found  in  the  whole  realm 
of  literature  than  Gibbon's 
'Memoirs  of  my  Life  and 
Writings,'  a  new  edition  of 
which  has  just  been  edited,  and 
very  ill  edited,  by  Dr  Birkbeok 
Hill  (London :  Methuen  & 
Co.)  Abdur  Rahman's  work  is 
the  autobiography  of  action, 
Gibbon's  is  the  autobiography 
of  thought.  The  author  of  the 
'Decline  and  Fall'  made  few 
incursions  into  the  field  of 
affairs,  and  the  few  that  he 
made  were  incidental  to  the 
main  purpose  of  his  life. 
Patriotism  drove  him  into  the 
militia ;  but  he  was  seldom  at 
his  ease  with  soldiers,  and  of 
his  sad  experience  no  more  can 
be  said  than  that  "  the  captain 
of  the  Hampshire  Grenadiers 
was  not  useless  to  the  historian 
of  the  Roman  Empire."  He 
entered  Parliament,  but  with 
no  ambition  of  becoming  a 
statesman,  or  even  a   debater. 
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tion  of  this  perdonal  narrative." 
And  80  keen  is  Gibbon's  love 
of  truth  that  he  spares  neither 
himself  nor  his  friends.  If  the 
Amir  has  told  us  what  he  has 
done,  Gibbon  tells  us  what  he 
was.  It  is  not  romantic  to 
refuse  the  hand  of  the  woman 
you  love,  and  Gibbon  might 
liave  been  the  father  of  Madame 
de  Stael,  if  we  may  so  phrase 
it.  In  other  words,  he  loved 
Mdlle.  Curchod,  and  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  his  love 
was  returned.  But  his  father 
would  not  hear  of  this  strange 
alliance ;  so  what  could  he  do 
but  "sigh  as  a  lover  and  obey 
as  a  son  "  ?  That  he  was  hap- 
pier in  the  mood  of  single  self- 
ishness is  undoubted ;  yet  he 
does  not  shrink  from  a  con- 
fession which  some  might  think 
ignoble,  and  this  candour  is 
characteristic  of  all  his  work. 
Characteristic  also  is  his  style, 
of  which  he  was  acutely  con- 
scious. "The  style,"  said  he, 
"shall  be  simple  and  familiar; 
but  style  is  the  image  of  char- 
acter, and  the  habit  of  correct 
writing  may  produce,  without 
labour  or  design,  the  appear- 
ance of  art  and  study."  That 
is  perfectly  true :  Gibbon's 
style  was  the  image  of  his 
character ;  and  though  it  be 
as  simple  and  familiar  as 
he  could  make  it,  it  is  none 
the  less  studied  and  artful 
from  beginning  to  end.  For 
Gibbon's  pose  was  so  inti- 
mately a  part  of  himself  that 
it  became  natural.  Accus- 
tomed to  wear  a  wig,  he 
could  not  appear  with  a  bald 
head ;  and  if  this  most  inti- 
mate autobiography  never  re- 
veals Gibbon  in  dressing-gown 
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and  slippers,  it  is  because  Gib- 
bon was  as  punctilious  even 
in  the  solitude  of  self  as  was 
Louis  XIV.  himself.  Thus  we 
are  permitted  to  look  at  Gibbon 
through  his  own  glasses  —  to 
watch  him  leave  Eutropius  for 
Livy,  and  desert  the  page  of 
Cornelius  Nepos  for  the  ampler 
periods  of  Tacitus.  By  the  way 
he  sketches  his  father,  his  aunt, 
his  friends,  with  the  same  pre- 
cision  wherewith  he  sets  before 
us  Julian  or  Elagabalus.  But 
the  real  purpose  of  his  *  Memoirs ' 
is  to  illustrate  his  work.  The 
books  which  he  reads  are  to 
him  more  important  than  the 
men  whom  he  meets.  Abdur 
Rahman's  career  turns  upon  a 
hostile  encounter  with  Shere 
Ali.  For  Gibbon  it  is  essential 
to  record  that  "  from  the  *  Pro- 
vincial Letters'  of  Pascal  I 
learned  to  manage  the  weapon 
of  grave  and  temperate  irony, 
even  on  subjects  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal solemnity."  And  truly,  if 
the  great  Pascal  had  done 
nothing  else  than  teach  our 
supreme  ironist  the  manage- 
ment of  his  weapon,  he  would 
not  have  lived  in  vain.  So 
Gibbon  takes  us  into  his  work- 
shop and  shows  us  how  he 
collected  his  material,  and  how 
he  fashioned  it  into  the  serene 
masterpiece  which  we  ad- 
mire. So  he  reveals  himself 
still  in  doubt  as  to  the 
subject  he  shall  select,  until 
one  famous  evening  he  "  sat 
musing  amidst  the  ruins  of 
the  Capitol,  while  the  bare- 
footed fryars  were  singing  ves- 
pers in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter." 
So  he  invites  us  to  be  present 
on  the  night  of  the  27th  of 
June  1787,  when  between  the 
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ing  expression  of  human  energy, 
and  treated  it  with  a  reason 
and  sanity  which  are  truly 
admirable.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
high  level  of  Professor  Saints- 
bury's  argument  which  makes 
his  work  remarkable.  Most 
writers  would  show  a  bias 
towards  one  author,  a  pref- 
erence for  one  period.  But 
Professor  Saintsbury  writes  of 
them  all,  not  as  though  they 
were  episodes  in  a  history,  but 
as  though  he  was  tackling  each 
of  them  as  a  specialist.  And 
no  scholar  whose  knowledge 
and  reading  are  not  encyclo- 
paedic would  have  dared  to 
touch  so  wide  an  enterprise. 
Professor  Saintsbury  threads 
the  difficult  mazes  of  medieval 
criticism  with  the  same  serenity 
wherewith  he  walks  the  clas- 
sic groves  of  Academe,  and  the 
nearer  he  approaches  to  mo- 
dern times  the  more  difficult 
will  his  task  become.  Yet  we 
look  forward  to  the  result  with 
perfect  confidence.  The  volumes 
to  come  will  bring  us  to  periods 
in  which  Professor  Saintsbury 
is  even  more  intimately  at 
home,  and  with  the  intimacy 
the  material  grows  also.  The 
mark  of  the  perfect  history,  as 
of  the  perfect  biography,  is  the 
proper  subordination  of  detail 
to  general  efiect,  the  tact  of 
seeing  many  diverse  men  and 
things  in  a  sane  relation.  This 
mark  is  in  every  page  of  Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury 's  work;  and 
though  we  do  not  agree  with 
all  his  conclusions,  we  always 
approve  his  method  and  his 
catholicity. 

That  we  are  not  always  in 
agreement  with  him  is  inevit- 
abla     Taste  is  a  matter  of  dis- 


pute, and  how  shall  we  refrain 
from  dispute  with  the  historian 
of  taste  ?  But  it  is  the  peculiar 
merit  of  such  books  as  Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury's  to  provoke 
opposition,  and  the  fact  that 
we  woidd  break  many  a  lance 
with  him  is  the  best  proof  of 
our  admiration.  For  instance, 
he  seems  less  than  just  to 
Lucian,  who,  he  declares,  was 
deficient  in  enthusiasm,  and  who 
had  small  feeling  for  poetry. 
But  does  not  the  very  purity  of 
Lucian's  style  prove  him  an 
admirer  of  all  that  was  best 
in  Greek  letters,  and  was  not 
Aristophanes  always  at  his 
elbow?  Nor  could  so  keen  a 
reformer  as  Lucian  be  deficient 
in  enthusiasm.  A  true  reaction- 
ary, he  looked  back  to  the 
glorious  past  of  the  language 
which  he  wrote  with  a  single- 
minded  admiration  and  a  never- 
failing  energy.  For  him  the 
ancients  were  always  rods 
wherewith  to  chastise  the 
moderns,  and  we  cannot  admit 
that  his  interest  in  literature  as 
literature  was  merely  lukewarm. 
Surely  that  would  be  to  deny 
not  only  his  splendid  achieve- 
ment, but  his  ardent  love  of 
what  was  best  in  the  work  of 
the  ancients? 

Again,  we  can  hardly  agree 
with  the  historian  that  the 
Middle  Ages  "created,  or  prac- 
tically created,  the  Story." 
This  pronouncement  seems  as 
easily  disproved  as  that  other 
heresy,  commonly  delivered, 
that  the  Greeks  were  imper- 
vious to  the  charm  of  natural 
scenery.  Would  it  not  be 
nearer  the  truth  to  say  that 
after  the  Classics  the  art  of 
story-telling  became  prolix  and 
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MORE    PROBLEMS    OF    RAILWAY    MANAGEMENT. 


In  the  number  of  *  Maga '  for 
May  last  there  appeared  an 
article  entitled  "Some  Prob- 
lems of  Railway  Management." 
It  would  almost  seem  as  if 
later  events  had  conspired  to 
lend  colour  to  the  statements 
therein  contained.  The  gravity 
of  the  crisis  has  dawned  upon 
the  minds  not  only  of  experts, 
but  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 
For  instance,  a  correspondent, 
whose  identity  may  possibly  be 
recognised,  wrote  a  remarkable 
letter  to  the  *  Times,'  in  which 
he  justified  by  actual  tables 
our  melancholy  contention, 
that  in  railway  speeds  France 
and  America  "  beat  us  with 
quite  consummate  ease."  Of 
the  fifty -seven  quickest  runs, 
booked  from  a  start  to  a  stop, 
only  eight  were  British,  and  of 
these  the  two  most  respectable 
were  trivial  bursts  of  fifteen  miles 
apiece,  which,  by  the  way,  have 
been  promptly  explained  away 
as  due  to  clerical  errors  in 
the  time-tables.  A  further 
piece  of  retrogression  on  the 
North-Eastem  reduced  the  eight 
trains  to  five,  only  two  of  which 
were  English.  Our  leading 
newspaper  was  so  affected  by 
the  exposure  that  it  filled  a 
whole  column  with  expressions 
of  boundless  indignation,  and 
in  the  peroration  thereof  it 
declared  that  "four  out  of 
every  five"  important  stations 
"  ought  to  be  straightway 
pulled  down,  greatly  enlarged, 
and  rebuilt."  But,  we  may 
ask,  where  is  the  money  to 
come  from  ?     Are  not  our  rail- 


ways already  fully  capitalised, 
and  if  so,  can  we  thus  write 
off  many  millions  of  pounds' 
worth  of  property  as  practic- 
ally worthless? 

It  was  amusing  to  notice  how, 
after  this  onslaught,  other  critics 
were  emboldened  to  enter  the 
field.  During  the  general  elec- 
tion an  enterprising  morning 
paper,  published  at  one  half- 
penny, made  the  brilliant  sug- 
gestion that  the  companies 
should  be  fined  whenever  their 
trains  are  unpunctual  or  over- 
crowded. But  there  was  no 
attempt  to  tell  us  how  these 
evils  are  to  be  obviated,  while 
we  doubt  whether  the  offenders 
would  be  deterred  from  sinning 
by  £5  penalties.  However,  it  is 
a  comfort  to  learn  that  the  Rail- 
way Association  has  strength- 
ened its  ramparts  in  order  to 
shelter  distressed  officials  from 
the  storms  that  are  bursting. 

Alas !  the  worst  has  yet  to  be 
told.  The  commercial  travellers 
are  so  enraged  at  the  with- 
drawal of  well-established  privi- 
leges, that  they  have  met  in  a 
body  and  declared  boldly  for 
nationalisation.  Before  the 
month  was  out.  Sir  John  Jones 
Jenkins  persuaded  a  sober  con- 
ference of  ironmasters  to  sub- 
scribe to  like  heresies.  Even 
the  shareholders  were  aroused 
from  their  habitual  apathy  by 
a  sweeping  decline  in  dividends; 
and  it  really  seems  as  if  some 
of  them  would  follow  the  re- 
iterated advice  of  Mr  J.  Staats 
Forbes  of  the  District  Railway, 
by  combining  to  protect   their 
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Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act 
of  1888  has  placed  the  com- 
panies in  an  awkward  predica- 
ment ;  for  not  only  are  maxi- 
mum rates  fixed,  but  the 
present  rates,  even  where  they 
are  below  the  maximum,  must 
not  be  raised  without  cause 
assigned.  The  trader  may  ap- 
peal to  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Commission,  and  the  company 
has  then  to  prove  a  definite  and 
sufficient  addition  to  the  actual 
cost  of  carriage.  It  is  here  that 
Mr  Justice  Wright  has  recently 
delivered  a  momentous  judg- 
ment, for  he  holds  that  the 
general  figures  of  increased 
working  expenses  produced  by 
the  companies  are  of  small 
value  as  against  a  trader's 
appeal.  His  precise  words  are 
as  follows:  "The  accounts  of 
railway  companies  in  this 
country  are  not  so  kept  that 
the  cost  of  the  goods  traffic  can 
be  separated  from  the  cost  of 
mineral  traffic,  or  both  of  them 
from  the  cost  of  passenger 
traffic,  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy ;  and  in  the  present 
case  the  correctness  of  the 
apportionment  of  particular 
heads  of  expense  among  the 
three  branches  of  traffic  was 
strongly  impugned."  In  other 
words,  the  trader  was  not  to  be 
held  liable  for,  let  us  say,  the 
extra  cost  of  a  dining-car.  If 
the  above  verdict  is  upheld, 
it  justifies  to  some  extent  the 
caution  with  which  the  com- 
panies approach  the  rates  pro- 
blem ;  for  the  expenditure  upon 
signalling,  maintenance  of  per- 
manent way,  and  other  such 
departments,  cannot  easily  be 
"  apportioned "  according  to 
legal  requirements. 


But  the  mere  raising  of  rat^s, 
even  if  equitable,  does  not  con- 
stitute a  reform  in  railway 
working,  and  it  is  after  all 
reform,  drastic  and  fearless, 
that  we  require.  It  is  a  scandal 
that  tens  of  millions  of  distinct 
rates  should  be  in  force  here  in 
Great  Britain,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Yet,  without  fresh  legislation, 
uniformity  could  only  be  secured 
by  reducing  charges  to  the  level 
of  the  lowest.  For,  if  a  rate 
were  raised,  a  locality  or  a 
trade  could  appeal,  and  the 
desire  to  remove  an  inequality 
would  constitute  no  defence. 

We  therefore  cannot  but 
realise  that  if  ever  an  industry 
depended  upon  good  book- 
keeping it  is  a  railway,  and  in 
more  quarters  than  one  the 
suspicion  is  expressed  that 
many  needless  complications 
are  allowed  to  continue,  and 
that  no  serious  attempt  is  made 
to  improve  the  clerical  depart- 
ments. The  unblushing  pub- 
lication of  absurdly  inaccurate 
traffic  returns — in  some  cases 
underestimated  by  £80,000  in 
the  half-year — not  only  creates 
illusory  impressions  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  but  misgiv- 
ings of  a  more  serious  character. 
Absolutely  no  consideration  is 
given  to  the  education  and 
selection  of  the  60,000  clerks 
employed,  despite  the  fact  that 
most  higher  posts  are  recruited 
from  their  ranks.  Boys  are 
tempted  by  handsome  initial 
salaries  to  enter  the  service, 
where  they  settle  in  a  rut, 
seldom  as  men  earning  decent 
incomes,  and  never  encouraged 
to  make  practical  suggestions. 
Our  methods  of  promotion  are 
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standard,  Unwin  is  technically 
in  the  wrong.  But,  for  all 
tliat,  a  curious  constitutional 
question  has  been  raised  — 
namely,  how  far  the  privileges 
of  the  parliamentary  franchise, 
with  which  no  employer  may 
tamper,  extend,  by  law  and 
equity,  to  municipal  elections. 
The  men  declare  that  they 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  do 
what  they  like  in  their  spare 
time,  provided  always  that 
they  return  to  duty  in  a  fit 
and  unexhausted  physical  con- 
dition. The  company  claims 
that  an  employ^  may  justly 
be  debarred  by  the  directors 
from  taking  part  in  local 
politics,  in  which,  as  in  the 
famous  case  of  the  Atherstone 
level  -  crossing,  railways  are 
often  so  vitally  concerned. 
The  question  at  issue  is  not 
whether  Unwin  should  be 
given  time  oflP  in  order  to 
attend  council  meetings,  but 
solely  the  more  subtle  con- 
tention previously  indicated. 
The  charge  of  victimisation 
has,  of  course,  been  freely 
levelled  at  the  higher  officials, 
and  if  this  unkind  view  be 
accepted,  it  would  be  possible 
to  point  to  a  prophecy,  haz- 
arded in  July  last,  by  no  less 
a  railway  expert  than  Mr 
Jerome  K.  Jerome  himself, 
who,  in  sundry  paragraphs  of 
*  Idle  Ideas,'  declared  that  "  the 
directors  would  be  very  civil 
and  pleasant"  to  the  men's 
representatives  who  might  ask 
for  an  interview,  but  that 
"not  much  time  would  be 
wasted  in  finding  excuses  for 
dispensing  with  those  men's 
servicea"  However,  whatever 
view    we   may   take   of    Great 


Eastern  diplomacy,  which  is 
always  iron-handed,  and  not 
too  much  of  the  velvet  glove, 
we  cannot  but  deplore  the 
folly  of  the  men's  union  in 
demanding  from  the  studiously 
conciliatory  North  -  Eastern  a 
10  per  cent  increase  of  wages 
all  round.  A  grosser  and  more 
idiotic  abuse  of  trade-unionism 
can  scarcely  be  conceived. 

With  the  recent  strike  in 
South  Wales  we  have  no  sym- 
pathy, but  its  true  history  has 
yet  to  be  written.  It  may  be 
taken  as  a  safe  rule  that  the 
Amalgamated  Society  never 
sanctions  an  open  rupture  save 
under  compulsion  from  beneath. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  The 
paid  officials  have  far  too  much 
solicitude  for  their  union's  bank 
balance.  In  the  present  in- 
stance the  local  organiser  of 
the  "A.S.RS.,"  a  man  called 
Holmes,  took  the  bit  in  his 
teeth  and  called  the  men  out, 
with  the  result  that  he  received 
a  severe  and  instant  condemna- 
tion from  the  executive — a  con- 
demnation which  has  been  re- 
peated with  emphasis  at  the 
union's  annual  conference.  It 
is  well  known  that  when  the 
outbreak  occurred  Mr  Bell's 
only  care  was  to  make  peace 
on  any  t^rms. 

The  Free  Labour  Association 
has  been  engaged  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  reserve  of  experienced 
railwaymen,  who  are  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  for 
emergencies.  Some  doubt  is 
expressed  as  to  whether  these 
recruits,  concerning  whom  there 
is  considerable  mystery,  are 
likely  to  possess  either  the 
local  or  general  knowledge 
necessary  to  almost  all  work- 
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a  shilling  a  ride.  But  with 
normal  fares  the  economy  in 
working  was  immediately  de- 
monstrable, and  it  more  than 
justified  the  tardy  and  hesi- 
tating partial  instalment.  The 
fact  is  that,  for  years  past,  the 
real  difficulties  have  been  finan- 
cial, rather  than  mechanical  or 
scientific.  The  companies'  short- 
sighted parsimony  has  probably 
wrecked,  for  all  time,  their 
chances  of  a  vigorous  prosperity. 
Too  late  the  directors  have 
woke  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
deep-level  railways,  already  ex- 
isting, are  proving  to  be  deadly 
rivals  to  those  nearer  the  sur- 
face. With  desperate  haste, 
the  Metropolitan  Company  has 
invited  electrical  firms  to  tender 
for  a  complete  installation,  and 
one  enterprising  engineering 
company  has  actually  lodged 
a  bill  with  Parliament,  on  its 
own  account,  authorising  it  to 
make  the  necessary  transforma- 
tion on  the  underground  rail- 
ways, whether  the  proprietors 
thereof  like  it  or  not  I 

Last  but  not  least  among 
these  signs  of  the  times,  the 
Central  London  Railway,  run- 
ning at  a  deep  level  from  Shep- 
herd's Bush  to  the  Bank,  has 
been  opened  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  enthusiastically  ap- 
propriated by  the  public,  100,000 
passengers  being  carried  every 
day.  In  vain  did  irate  'bus- 
conductors  revile  "  the  tuppeny 
toob."  The  nickname  only 
served  to  enhance  the  line's 
popularity,  and  to  -  day  the 
"tube,"  with  its  uniform  fare 
and  cushioned  seats,  though 
these  latter  are  doubtful  bless- 
ings, is  a  welcome  institution, 
''o  There  are  reasons  for  believ- 
ing  that   these   are   only   first 


steps  towards  a  distant  and 
desirable  goaL  Already,  it 
seems  as  if  the  steam  loco- 
motive had  seen  its  most  trium- 
phant days.  We  think  less  of 
its  excellences  and  more  of  its 
limitations.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  there  are  roughly 
20,000  locomotives,  each  pro- 
vided with  an  isolated  and  com- 
paratively puny  source  of  heat. 
It  would  tend  to  economy  if  we 
lit  fewer  and  larger  fires  in 
electric  power-stations.  Again, 
each  little  separate  flame  has 
constantly  to  be  extinguished 
and  rekindled,  so  that  much  of 
its  transient  life  is  spent  in 
heating  a  cold  engine  or  lying 
out  on  the  ground  so  that  a 
warm  engine  may  cooL  Even 
when  steam  is  up,  it  is  waste- 
fully  harnessed,  for  every  second 
that  an  engine  stands  idle, 
whether  at  a  platform,  signal, 
or  siding,  its  pent-up  power  is 
being  dissipated.  Even  when 
the  machine  is  in  motion,  it  is 
only  by  the  most  skilful  man- 
ipulation that  the  best  can  be 
got  out  of  the  coal.  Granted 
this  careful  firing,  the  continual 
exposure  to  the  elements  of 
something  that  must  be  kept 
warm,  coupled  with  the  neces- 
sary introduction  into  the  fire- 
box of  bitterly  cold  air,  tends 
to  lower  the  locomotive's  net 
efficiency.  We  must  also  recol- 
lect that  the  engine  is  burdened 
with  the  weight  of  its  own  fuel, 
which  falls,  not  on  the  driving- 
wheels,  where  it  might  prevent 
skidding,  but  upon  the  wheels 
of  the  tender.  It  is  exactly  as 
if  the  engine  had  to  drag  an 
extra  carriage  or  two.  Now, 
an  electric  locomotive  carries  no 
coal  and  no  water,  nor  has  it  to 
maintain  a  furnace.     There  is 
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effect  of  a  side  (as  opposed  to  a 
head)  wind,  which  drives  the 
wheel  flanges  against  the  rails, 
so  causing  friction  along  the 
entire  length  of  the  train. 
Smooth  trains  are  all  very 
well ;  but  the  great  need  is  for 
additional  motive  -  power  per 
ton,  and  this  need  electricity 
supplies.  The  monster  station- 
ary engine  forces  its  flood  of 
energy  along  the  third  rail, 
and  if  the  whole  of  this  catar- 
act of  electricity  were  applied 
to  a  single  train,  the  passengers 
would  be  shot  into  space. 
But  the  locomotive  is  circum- 
spect, and  it  only  gathers  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  a  reasonable 
speed  of,  say,  200  miles  an  hour. 
It  is  no  hardship  to  get  up 
such  speed,  for  at  any  given 
moment  there  are  limitless  re- 
sources, a  fact  which  explains 
why  the  Central  London  is  able 
to  negotiate  eleven  stoppages 
in  twenty-five  minutes.  The 
train  is  simply  swept  out  of  the 
stations.  In  a  country  like  ours, 
where  speed  has  frequently  to 
be  recovered  after  signals, 
curves,  and  junctions,  to  say 
nothing  of  stations,  the  value 
of  such  recuperative  energy  is 
not  to  be  exaggerated. 

All  of  us  must  have  noticed 
at  one  time  or  another  the 
enormous  number  of  unoccupied 
seats  in  our  trains,  and  we 
must  have  thought  of  the  econ- 
omy which  could  be  efiected  by 
varying  train-lengths  according 
to  circumstances.  So  long  as 
carriages  have  to  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  good  offices  of 
a  locomotive,  this  end  will  be 
difficult  to  attain.  But  the 
electrician  is  able  to  provide 
each  vehicle  with  the  means  of 


picking  up  motive-force,  so  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  Waterloo  and 
City  Railway  and  dispense 
with  separate  locomotives  al- 
together. On  that  line,  when 
traffic  is  light,  a  single  coach  is 
found  to  be  sufficient.  The 
ability  to  run  shorter  trains 
implies  an  ability  to  run  them 
more  frequently.  It  is  more 
convenient  for  the  public  that 
single  cars  be  run  every  quarter 
of  an  hour  than  that  trains  of 
eight  oars  be  timed  once  every 
two  hours.  Frequency  of  ser- 
vice is  one  of  the  chief  attrac- 
tions of  Mr  Behr's  scheme, 
though  if  a  modification  of 
it  were  applied  to  exist- 
ing railways  the  block  regula- 
tions would  have  to  be  allowed 
for.  Technically,  a  single  car 
is  a  whole  train,  and  only  one 
such  may  be  allowed  on  each 
section  of  line.  Already,  with 
an  infrequent  train-service,  our 
metals  are  closely  occupied. 

Curiously  enough,  the  virtual 
abolition  of  a  separate  locomo- 
tive will  enable  us  to  make  up 
longer  as  well  as  shorter  trains 
than  ever  before.  Under  pres- 
ent circumstances  the  pulling 
of  a  goods  train  is  the  work  of 
a  few  pairs  of  wheels  coupled 
together.  If  those  wheels  fail 
to  grip  the  metals,  the  motive 
machine  is  powerless.  In  the 
case  of  fast  trains,  it  is  found 
that  during  an  average  journey, 
especially  on  greasy  rails,  the 
driving-wheels  keep  revolving 
without  a  due  advance.  It  is 
not  only  at  starting  that  the 
use  of  sand  is  necessary.  We 
have,  therefore,  to  pile  upon 
these  pairs  of  wheels  the  ut- 
most possible  weight  of  metal, 
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companies  to  take  the  lead, 
according  to  no  general  con- 
ception of  future  necessities, 
we  shall  find  to  our  cost  that 
underground  London  has  be- 
come an  abyss  of  infinite  dis- 
traction. But,  of  course,  no 
word  of  comfort  can  be  offered 
under  any  circumstances  to  those 
unhappy  astronomers  at  Green- 
wich whose  instruments  are 
so  grievously  affected  by  the 
powerful  electric  currents  in 
the  neighbouring  city ;  nor  is 
it  easy  to  discern  a  remedy  for 
the  serious  vibrations  along  the 
route  of  the  Central  London 
Railway,  which  were  not  fore- 
seen by  the  experts,  and  which 
may,  we  are  told,  become  the 
subject  of  severe  litigation. 

In  a  discussion  of  this  kind 
the  use  of  technical  expressions 
is  all  but  excluded,  and  a  cer- 
tain indefiniteness  results.  For 
instance,  electric  force  may  be 
applied  in  other  ways  than  by 
the  third  rail,  which  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  Mr  Behr's 
conception.  Most  of  our  re- 
marks would  have  applied  to 
the  use  of  accumulators  —  a 
word  which  explains  itself — 
carried  on  the  train.  Perhaps 
an  effective  accumulator  has 
yet  to  be  invented. 

Regarded  in  the  most  general 
light,  electricity  may  tend  to 
diminish  railway  traffic  per 
head  of  population.  In  the 
United  States  the  telephone, 
which  is  there  effective,  has 
already  had  this  result.  The 
universal  transference  of  coal 
energy  into  electrical  energy, 
before  utilisation,  would  enable 
us  to  dispose  of  vast  distribu- 
tive industries.  Power-stations 
might  be  placed  actually  at  the 
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pit-heads.  Coal  and  gas  would 
no  longer  need  to  be  introduced 
into  factories;  while  there  are 
those  who  urge  that  a  day  is 
coming  when  all  domestic  oper- 
ations, such  as  cooking,  lighting, 
heating,  and  even  potato-grow- 
ing, will  be  performed  by  the 
magic  of  the  cable.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to 
live  in  a  land  where  soot  and 
smuts  are  confined  within  the 
limited  areas  of  judiciously  situ- 
ated electric  power-stations. 

Electrical  installation,  beset 
as  it  must  be  with  difficulties 
of  transition,  cannot  fail  to 
involve  a  colossal  capital  ex- 
penditure, and  it  is  a  question 
whether  railways  in  their  pres- 
ent form  are  as  permanent  a 
security  as  we  habitually  regard 
them.  In  America,  vast  sums, 
which  we  in  Great  Britain 
would  distribute  as  legitimate 
dividend  are  annually  devoted 
to  improvements,  with  the  re- 
sult that  many  lines  hitherto 
profitless  are  now  reaping  the 
benefit  of  years  of  self-sacrifice. 
Judged  by  this  standard,  our 
surpluses,  albeit  diminishing, 
are  not  fully  earned,  for  many 
worn-out  buildings  ought  to  be 
renewed,  and  even  enlarged, 
out  of  income,  instead  of,  as  at 
present,  by  means  of  a  new 
issue  of  stock.  There  is  reason 
to  fear  that  we  are  slowly 
drifting  towards  a  deadlock,  in 
which,  perhaps,  we  may  have 
to  cry  out  to  the  State  for  aid. 
Yet  the  case  for  nationalisation 
is  by  no  means  clear.  By 
quenching  competition,  by  abol- 
ishing alternative  routes,  by 
simplifying  rates,  by  progress- 
ive unification  of  management, 
we  may  dispense  with  canvass- 
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companies  to  take  the  lead, 
according  to  no  general  con- 
ception of  future  necessities, 
we  shall  find  to  our  cost  that 
underground  London  has  be- 
come an  abyss  of  infinite  dis- 
traction. But,  of  course,  no 
word  of  comfort  can  be  oflFered 
under  any  circumstances  to  those 
unhappy  astronomers  at  Green- 
wich whose  instruments  are 
so  grievously  afifected  by  the 
powerful  electric  currents  in 
the  neighbouring  city;  nor  is 
it  easy  to  discern  a  remedy  for 
the  serious  vibrations  along  the 
route  of  the  Central  London 
Railway,  which  were  not  fore- 
seen by  the  experts,  and  which 
may,  we  are  told,  become  the 
subject  of  severe  litigation. 

In  a  discussion  of  this  kind 
the  use  of  technical  expressions 
is  all  but  excluded,  and  a  cer- 
tain indefiniteness  results.  For 
instance,  electric  force  may  be 
applied  in  other  ways  than  by 
the  third  rail,  which  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  Mr  Behr's 
conception.  Most  of  our  re- 
marks would  have  applied  to 
the  use  of  accumulators  —  a 
word  which  explains  itself — 
carried  on  the  train.  Perhaps 
an  effective  accumulator  has 
yet  to  be  invented. 

Regarded  in  the  most  general 
light,  electricity  may  tend  to 
diminish  railway  traffic  per 
head  of  population.  In  the 
United  States  the  telephone, 
which  is  there  effective,  has 
already  had  this  result.  The 
universal  transference  of  coal 
energy  into  electrical  energy, 
before  utilisation,  would  enable 
us  to  dispose  of  vast  distribu- 
tive industries.  Power-stations 
might  be  placed  actually  at  the 
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pit-heads.  Coal  and  gas  would 
no  longer  need  to  be  introduced 
into  factories;  while  there  are 
those  who  urge  that  a  day  is 
coming  when  all  domestic  oper- 
ations, such  as  cooking,  lighting, 
heating,  and  even  potato-grow- 
ing, will  be  performed  by  the 
magic  of  the  cable.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to 
live  in  a  land  where  soot  and 
smuts  are  confined  within  the 
limited  areas  of  judiciously  situ- 
ated electric  power-stations. 

Electrical  installation,  beset 
as  it  must  be  with  difficulties 
of  transition,  cannot  fail  to 
involve  a  colossal  capital  ex- 
penditure, and  it  is  a  question 
whether  railways  in  their  pres- 
ent form  are  as  permanent  a 
security  as  we  habitually  regard 
them.  In  America,  vast  sums, 
which  we  in  Great  Britain 
would  distribute  as  legitimate 
dividend  are  annually  devoted 
to  improvements,  with  the  re- 
sult that  many  lines  hitherto 
profitless  are  now  reaping  the 
benefit  of  years  of  self-sacrifice. 
Judged  by  this  standard,  our 
surpluses,  albeit  diminishing, 
are  not  fully  earned,  for  many 
worn-out  buildings  ought  to  be 
renewed,  and  even  enlarged, 
out  of  income,  instead  of,  as  at 
present,  by  means  of  a  new 
issue  of  stock.  There  is  reason 
to  fear  that  we  are  slowly 
drifting  towards  a  deadlock,  in 
which,  perhaps,  we  may  have 
to  cry  out  to  the  State  for  aid. 
Yet  the  case  for  nationalisation 
is  by  no  means  clear.  By 
quenching  competition,  by  abol- 
ishing alternative  routes,  by 
simplifying  rates,  by  progress- 
ive unification  of  management, 
we  may  dispense  with  canvass- 
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MY     WISH. 

If  but  for  one  brief  day  my  soul  might  roam 

In  bird-form  through  the  spaces  of  the  air, 
And  hover  on  still  wing  above  the  foam, 

And  see  more  clearly  what  the  hill-tops  wear : 
If  I  might  feel  the  great  wind's  mighty  wings 

Upbearing  me,  until  I  touched  the  clouds, — 
Until  the  silence  whispered  and  the  things 

Of  earth  were  blurred  beneath  the  filmy  shrouds: 
If  I  might  see  the  dawn  grow  white  and  scent 

The  upward  breath  of  all  the  wild-wood  fiowers, 
And  fly  at  eve  across  that  purple  rent 

Of  darkening  valley,  with  unfailing  powers : 
How  would  a  longing  of  my  life  be  stilled, 
And  childhood's  frequent  dreaming  be  fulfilled ! 

R.  O. 
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companies  to  take  the  lead, 
according  to  no  general  con- 
ception of  future  necessities, 
we  shall  find  to  our  cost  that 
underground  London  has  be- 
come an  abyss  of  infinite  dis- 
traction. But,  of  course,  no 
word  of  comfort  can  be  oflFered 
under  any  circumstances  to  those 
unhappy  astronomers  at  Green- 
wich whose  instruments  are 
so  grievously  afifected  by  the 
powerful  electric  currents  in 
the  neighbouring  city;  nor  is 
it  easy  to  discern  a  remedy  for 
the  serious  vibrations  along  the 
route  of  the  Central  London 
Railway,  which  were  not  fore- 
seen by  the  experts,  and  which 
may,  we  are  told,  become  the 
subject  of  severe  litigation. 

In  a  discussion  of  this  kind 
the  use  of  technical  expressions 
is  all  but  excluded,  and  a  cer- 
tain indefiniteness  results.  For 
instance,  electric  force  may  be 
applied  in  other  ways  than  by 
the  third  rail,  which  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  Mr  Behr's 
conception.  Most  of  our  re- 
marks would  have  applied  to 
the  use  of  accumulators  —  a 
word  which  explains  itself — 
carried  on  the  train.  Perhaps 
an  effective  accumulator  has 
yet  to  be  invented. 

Regarded  in  the  most  general 
light,  electricity  may  tend  to 
diminish  railway  traffic  per 
head  of  population.  In  the 
United  States  the  telephone, 
which  is  there  effective,  has 
already  had  this  result.  The 
universal  transference  of  coal 
energy  into  electrical  energy, 
before  utilisation,  would  enable 
us  to  dispose  of  vast  distribu- 
tive industries.  Power-stations 
might  be  placed  actually  at  the 
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pit-heads.  Coal  and  gas  would 
no  longer  need  to  be  introduced 
into  factories;  while  there  are 
those  who  urge  that  a  day  is 
coming  when  all  domestic  oper- 
ations, such  as  cooking,  lighting, 
heating,  and  even  potato-grow- 
ing, will  be  performed  by  the 
magic  of  the  cable.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to 
live  in  a  land  where  soot  and 
smuts  are  confined  within  the 
limited  areas  of  judiciously  situ- 
ated electric  power-stations. 

Electrical  installation,  beset 
as  it  must  be  with  difficulties 
of  transition,  cannot  fail  to 
involve  a  colossal  capital  ex- 
penditure, and  it  is  a  question 
whether  railways  in  their  pres- 
ent form  are  as  permanent  a 
security  as  we  habitually  regard 
them.  In  America,  vast  sums, 
which  we  in  Great  Britain 
would  distribute  as  legitimate 
dividend  are  annually  devoted 
to  improvements,  with  the  re- 
sult that  many  lines  hitherto 
profitless  are  now  reaping  the 
benefit  of  years  of  self-sacrifice. 
Judged  by  this  standard,  our 
surpluses,  albeit  diminishing, 
are  not  fully  earned,  for  many 
worn-out  buildings  ought  to  be 
renewed,  and  even  enlarged, 
out  of  income,  instead  of,  as  at 
present,  by  means  of  a  new 
issue  of  stock.  There  is  reason 
to  fear  that  we  are  slowly 
drifting  towards  a  deadlock,  in 
which,  perhaps,  we  may  have 
to  cry  out  to  the  State  for  aid. 
Yet  the  case  for  nationalisation 
is  by  no  means  clear.  By 
quenching  competition,  by  abol- 
ishing alternative  routes,  by 
simplifying  rates,  by  progress- 
ive unification  of  management, 
we  may  dispense  with  canvass- 
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en,  ooUectors,  and  even  rail- 
waymen  and  general  managers. 
Yet  would  we  have  the  oourage 
to  sign  away  eo  many  liveli- 
hoodbt  Would  the  ix)litioal 
KitoUener  who  did  it  survive 
an  appeal  to  the  oountry? 
Autooratic  railway  presidents 
<Hj  ih^  other  side  of  the  At- 
iautk  have  many  times  driven 
duplicate  oflioials  into  private 
lilfCf  but  here  we  are  squeamish. 
Thk  vmy  diffloulty  lias  probably 
arisen  in  Hootland,  where  two 
minor  railways  are  said  to  be 
HiHfngi  and  where,  by  a  re- 
ftn^ment  <jt  cruelty,  eaoh  pair 
of  bi|^i  ^>iflcials  luis  been  set 
Uj  t^mUdf  in  secret.  We  will 
not  venture  to  inouire  what 
w*>uld  probably  be  the  thought 
ui>permost  in  the  mind  of 
eiUier, 

Considerable  zest  has  been 
imparted  to  the  outcry  for 
nationalisation  by  the  sad  case 
of  the  Bouth-Eastem  and  Chat- 
ham Bailways.  It  is  incorrect 
to  argue  that  the  present  griev- 
ances are  due  to  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  two  companies.  If 
the  truth  must  be  stated,  it  is 
that  some  indefinable  influence, 
personal  or  otherwise,  stifles 
even  such  reforms  as  are  ob- 
viously necessary  and  feasible. 
To  put  the  case  in  a  nutshell, 


the  Kent  railways  might  be 
very  much  better  worked  if  it 
suited  the  powers  that  be  to 
allow  them  to  be  better  wofked. 
It  is  not  altogether  a  case  of 
can't  but  of  won't. 

To  estimate  the  value  of 
railways  for  the  purposes  of 
State  purchase  must  always  be 
a  tax  of  supreme  difficulty. 
The  market  price  at  any  par- 
ticular date  might  obvioosiy 
be  inflated  with  the  nsual 
motive,  and  thus  the  nation 
might  be  defrauded.  Again, 
certain  stocks  are  only  hdd 
with  a  view  to  future  pros- 
perity, and  in  such  isolated 
instances  the  quotation — albeit 
current — would  be  unjust  to 
the  shareholder.  Moreover, 
nationalisation  could  only  be 
the  result  of  a  long  period  of 
discussion,  during  which  the 
prospect  of  it  might  maintain 
values  at  a  fictitious  level, 
especially  if  the  first  duty  of 
the  State  would,  after  acquisi- 
tion, be  to  spend  large  sums 
upon  long  -  needed  changes. 
Finally,  it  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
miss the  objection  that  political 
influences  would  compromise 
the  scientific  precision  by  whidi 
alone  a  railway  is  able  to  act 
justly  towards  many  varied 
and  conflicting  interests. 
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MY     WISH. 

If  but  for  one  brief  day  my  soul  might  roam 

In  bird-form  through  the  spaces  of  the  air, 
And  hover  on  still  wing  above  the  foam, 

And  see  more  clearly  what  the  hill-tops  wear : 
If  I  might  feel  the  great  wind's  mighty  wings 

Upbearing  me,  imtil  I  touched  the  clouds, — 
Until  the  silence  whispered  and  the  things 

Of  earth  were  blurred  beneath  the  filmy  shrouds: 
If  I  might  see  the  dawn  grow  white  and  scent 

The  upward  breath  of  all  the  wild-wood  flowers, 
And  fly  at  eve  across  that  purple  rent 

Of  darkening  valley,  with  unfailing  powers : 
How  would  a  longing  of  my  life  be  stilled, 
And  childhood's  frequent  dreaming  be  fulfilled ! 

R.  O. 
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a  shilling  a  ride.  But  with 
normal  fares  the  economy  in 
working  was  immediately  de- 
monstrable, and  it  more  than 
justified  the  tardy  and  hesi- 
tating partial  instalment.  The 
fact  is  that,  for  years  past,  the 
real  difficulties  have  been  finan- 
cial, rather  than  mechanical  or 
scientific.  The  companies'  short- 
sighted parsimony  has  probably 
wrecked,  for  all  time,  their 
chances  of  a  vigorous  prosperity. 
Too  late  the  directors  have 
woke  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
deep-level  railways,  already  ex- 
isting, are  proving  to  be  deadly 
rivals  to  those  nearer  the  sur- 
face. With  desperate  haste, 
the  Metropolitan  Company  has 
invited  electrical  firms  to  tender 
for  a  complete  installation,  and 
one  enterprising  engineering 
company  has  actually  lodged 
a  bUl  with  Parliament,  on  its 
own  account,  authorising  it  to 
make  the  necessary  transforma- 
tion on  the  underground  rail- 
ways, whether  the  proprietors 
thereof  like  it  or  not  I 

Last  but  not  least  among 
these  signs  of  the  times,  the 
Central  London  Railway,  run- 
ning at  a  deep  level  from  Shep- 
herd's Bush  to  the  Bank,  has 
been  opened  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  enthusiastically  ap- 
propriated by  the  public,  100,000 
passengers  being  carried  every 
day.  In  vain  did  irate  'bus- 
conductors  revile  "  the  tuppeny 
toob."  The  nickname  only 
served  to  enhance  the  line's 
popularity,  and  to  -  day  the 
"tube,"  with  its  uniform  fare 
and  cushioned  seats,  though 
these  latter  are  doubtful  bless- 
ings, is  a  welcome  institution, 
''n  There  are  reasons  for  believ- 
ing  that   these   are   only   first 


steps  towards  a  distant  and 
desirable  goal  Already,  it 
seems  as  if  the  steam  loco- 
motive had  seen  its  most  trium- 
phant days.  We  think  less  of 
its  excellences  and  more  of  its 
limitations.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  there  are  roughly 
20,000  locomotives,  each  pro- 
vided with  an  isolated  and  com- 
paratively puny  source  of  heat. 
It  would  tend  to  economy  if  we 
lit  fewer  and  larger  fires  in 
electric  power-stations.  Again, 
each  little  separate  flame  has 
constantly  to  be  extinguished 
and  rekindled,  so  that  much  of 
its  transient  life  is  spent  in 
heating  a  cold  engine  or  lying 
out  on  the  ground  so  that  a 
warm  engine  may  cool.  Even 
when  steam  is  up,  it  is  waste- 
fully  harnessed,  for  every  second 
that  an  engine  stands  idle, 
whether  at  a  platform,  signal, 
or  siding,  its  pent-up  power  is 
being  dissipated.  Even  when 
the  machine  is  in  motion,  it  is 
only  by  the  most  skilful  man- 
ipulation that  the  best  can  be 
got  out  of  the  coal.  Granted 
this  careful  firing,  the  continual 
exposure  to  the  elements  of 
something  that  must  be  kept 
warm,  coupled  with  the  neces- 
sary introduction  into  the  fire- 
box of  bitterly  cold  air,  tends 
to  lower  the  locomotive's  net 
efficiency.  We  must  also  recol- 
lect that  the  engine  is  burdened 
with  the  weight  of  its  own  fuel, 
which  falls,  not  on  the  driving- 
wheels,  where  it  might  prevent 
skidding,  but  upon  the  wheels 
of  the  tender.  It  is  exactly  as 
if  the  engine  had  to  drag  an 
extra  carriage  or  two.  Now, 
an  electric  locomotive  carries  no 
coal  and  no  water,  nor  has  it  to 
maintain  a  furnace.     There  is 
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efiPect  of  a  side  (as  opposed  to  a 
head)  wind,  which  drives  the 
wheel  flanges  against  the  rails, 
so  causing  friction  along  the 
entire  length  of  the  train. 
Smooth  trains  are  all  very 
well ;  but  the  great  need  is  for 
additional  motive  -  power  per 
ton,  and  this  need  electricity 
supplies.  The  monster  station- 
ary engine  forces  its  flood  of 
energy  along  the  third  rail, 
and  if  the  whole  of  this  catar- 
act of  electricity  were  applied 
to  a  single  train,  the  passengers 
would  be  shot  into  space. 
But  the  locomotive  is  circum- 
spect, and  it  only  gathers  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  a  reasonable 
speed  of,  say,  200  miles  an  hour. 
It  is  no  hardship  to  get  up 
such  speed,  for  at  any  given 
moment  there  are  limitless  re- 
sources, a  fact  which  explains 
why  the  Central  London  is  able 
to  negotiate  eleven  stoppages 
in  twenty-five  minutes.  The 
train  is  simply  swept  out  of  the 
stations.  In  a  country  like  ours, 
wliere  speed  has  frequently  to 
be  recovered  after  signals, 
curves,  and  junctions,  to  say 
nothing  of  stations,  the  value 
of  such  recuperative  energy  is 
not  to  be  exaggerated. 

All  of  us  must  have  noticed 
at  one  time  or  another  the 
enormous  number  of  unoccupied 
seats  in  our  trains,  and  we 
must  have  thought  of  the  econ- 
omy which  could  be  eflTected  by 
varying  train-lengths  according 
to  circumstances.  So  long  as 
carriages  have  to  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  good  offices  of 
a  locomotive,  this  end  will  be 
difficult  to  attain.  But  the 
electrician  is  able  to  provide 
each  vehicle  with  the  means  of 


picking  up  motive-force,  so  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  Waterloo  and 
City  Railway  and  dispense 
with  separate  locomotives  al- 
together. On  that  line,  when 
traffic  is  light,  a  single  coach  is 
found  to  be  sufficient.  The 
ability  to  run  shorter  trains 
implies  an  ability  to  run  them 
more  frequently.  It  is  more 
convenient  for  the  public  that 
single  cars  be  run  every  quarter 
of  an  hour  than  that  trains  of 
eight  cars  be  timed  once  every 
two  hours.  Frequency  of  ser- 
vice is  one  of  the  chief  attrac- 
tions of  Mr  Behr's  scheme, 
though  if  a  modification  of 
it  were  applied  to  exist- 
ing railways  the  block  regula- 
tions would  have  to  be  allowed 
for.  Technically,  a  single  car 
is  a  whole  train,  and  only  one 
such  may  be  allowed  on  each 
section  of  line.  Already,  with 
an  infrequent  train-service,  our 
metals  are  closely  occupied. 

Curiously  enough,  the  virtual 
abolition  of  a  separate  locomo- 
tive will  enable  us  to  make  up 
longer  as  well  as  shorter  trains 
than  ever  before.  Under  pres- 
ent circumstances  the  pulling 
of  a  goods  train  is  the  work  of 
a  few  pairs  of  wheels  coupled 
together.  If  those  wheels  fail 
to  grip  the  metals,  the  motive 
machine  is  powerless.  In  the 
case  of  fast  trains,  it  is  found 
that  during  an  average  journey, 
especially  on  greasy  rails,  the 
driving-wheels  keep  revolving 
without  a  due  advance.  It  is 
not  only  at  starting  that  the 
use  of  sand  is  necessary.  We 
have,  therefore,  to  pile  upon 
these  pairs  of  wheels  the  ut- 
most possible  weight  of  metal. 
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companies  to  take  the  lead, 
according  to  no  general  con- 
ception of  future  necessities, 
we  shall  find  to  our  cost  that 
underground  London  has  be- 
come an  abyss  of  infinite  dis- 
traction. But,  of  course,  no 
word  of  comfort  can  be  offered 
under  any  circumstances  to  those 
unhappy  astronomers  at  Green- 
wich whose  instruments  are 
so  grievously  afiPected  by  the 
powerful  electric  currents  in 
the  neighbouring  city;  nor  is 
it  easy  to  discern  a  remedy  for 
the  serious  vibrations  along  the 
route  of  the  Central  London 
Railway,  which  were  not  fore- 
seen by  the  experts,  and  which 
may,  we  are  told,  become  the 
subject  of  severe  litigation. 

In  a  discussion  of  this  kind 
the  use  of  technical  expressions 
is  all  but  excluded,  and  a  cer- 
tain indefiniteness  results.  For 
instance,  electric  force  may  be 
applied  in  other  ways  than  by 
the  third  rail,  which  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  Mr  Behr's 
conception.  Most  of  our  re- 
marks would  have  applied  to 
the  use  of  accumulators  —  a 
word  which  explains  itself — 
carried  on  the  train.  Perhaps 
an  effective  accumulator  has 
yet  to  be  invented. 

Regarded  in  the  most  general 
light,  electricity  may  tend  to 
diminish  railway  trafiic  per 
head  of  population.  In  the 
United  States  the  telephone, 
which  is  there  effective,  has 
already  had  this  result.  The 
universal  transference  of  coal 
energy  into  electrical  energy, 
before  utilisation,  would  enable 
us  to  dispose  of  vast  distribu- 
tive industries.  Power-stations 
might  be  placed  actually  at  the 
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pit-heads.  Coal  and  gas  would 
no  longer  need  to  be  introduced 
into  factories;  while  there  are 
those  who  urge  that  a  day  is 
coming  when  all  domestic  oper- 
ations, such  as  cooking,  lighting, 
heating,  and  even  potato-grow- 
ing, will  be  performed  by  the 
magic  of  the  cable.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to 
live  in  a  land  where  soot  and 
smuts  are  confined  within  the 
limited  areas  of  judiciously  situ- 
ated electric  power-stations. 

Electrical  installation,  beset 
as  it  must  be  with  difficulties 
of  transition,  cannot  fail  to 
involve  a  colossal  capital  ex- 
penditure, and  it  is  a  question 
whether  railways  in  their  pres- 
ent form  are  as  permanent  a 
security  as  we  habitually  regard 
them.  In  America,  vast  sums, 
which  we  in  Great  Britain 
would  distribute  as  legitimate 
dividend  are  annually  devoted 
to  improvements,  with  the  re- 
suit  that  many  lines  hitherto 
profitless  are  now  reaping  the 
benefit  of  years  of  self-sacrifice. 
Judged  by  this  standard,  our 
surpluses,  albeit  diminishing, 
are  not  f uUy  earned,  for  many 
worn-out  buildings  ought  to  be 
renewed,  and  even  enlarged, 
out  of  income,  instead  of,  as  at 
present,  by  means  of  a  new 
issue  of  stock.  There  is  reason 
to  fear  that  we  are  slowly 
drifting  towards  a  deadlock,  in 
which,  perhaps,  we  may  have 
to  cry  out  to  the  State  for  aid. 
Yet  the  case  for  nationalisation 
is  by  no  means  clear.  By 
quenching  competition,  by  abol- 
ishing alternative  routes,  by 
simplifying  rates,  by  progress- 
ive unification  of  management, 
we  may  dispense  with  canvass- 
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MY     WISH. 

If  but  for  one  brief  day  my  soul  might  roam 

In  bird-form  through  the  spaces  of  the  air, 
And  hover  on  still  wing  above  the  foam, 

And  see  more  clearly  what  the  hill-tops  wear : 
If  I  might  feel  the  great  wind's  mighty  wings 

Upbearing  me,  until  I  touched  the  clouds, — 
Until  the  silence  whispered  and  the  things 

Of  earth  were  blurred  beneath  the  filmy  shrouds: 
If  I  might  see  the  dawn  grow  white  and  scent 

The  upward  breath  of  all  the  wild-wood  flowers, 
And  fly  at  eve  across  that  purple  rent 

Of  darkening  valley,  with  unfailing  powers : 
How  would  a  longing  of  my  life  be  stilled, 
And  childhood's  frequent  dreaming  be  fulfilled ! 

R.  O. 
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elude  the  appointment  and  con- 
trol of  the  police  force,  which 
it  may  be  hoped  will  not  be 
conferred  on  these  municipal- 
ities. The  whole  scheme,  we 
take  it,  is  an  expedient  for  es- 
caping from  the  dilemma  in 
which  the  Grovemment  will  find 
itself,  if  it  refuses  all  represent- 
ation to  the  Uitlanders  after 
quarrelling  with  Mr  Ejruger 
because  he  would  not  enfran- 
chise them. 

The  principles  which  guide 
the  Government,  as  Mr  Cham- 
berlain tells  us,  are  '^  the  neces- 
sity of  consulting  local  opinion 
as  far  as  that  is  possible,  to 
disturb  as  little  as  possible  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  local 
custom,  local  law,  or  local 
practice."  These  are  very 
broad  terms,  and  will  need 
qualification,  but  the  main 
principle  is  that  usually  fol- 
lowed by  this  country  in  ruling 
its  dependencies.  When  the 
Colonial  Secretary  goes  on  to 
say  that,  "so  far  as  we  can, 
we  shall  be  guided  by  the  desire 
to  leave  things  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, in  the  Orange  River  Col- 
ony especially,  as  they  were," 
he  goes  somewhat  beyond  the 
bounds  of  prudent  candour. 
Such  declarations  are  apt  to 
be  turned  against  those  who 
make  them,  at  very  incon- 
venient  times.  It  is  obvious  to 
every  one  that  in  the  Transvaal 
especially  nothing  short  of  a 
radical  reform  of  the  institu- 
tions, systems,  and  officials  of 
the  State  will  satisfy  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case. 

On  the  whole,  the  country 
may  be  confratulated  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment  has  approached  the  great 


task  before  them,  and  from  the 
last  session  of  the  old  century 
we  gladly  turn  our  thoughts 
to  the  first  session  of  the 
new,  of  which  Lord  Salisbury, 
in  his  speech  at  the  H6tel 
Metropole,  on  the  18th  of  last 
month,  gave  us  a  brief  but 
eloquent  forecast.  After  dwell- 
ing on  the  feeble  and  halting 
accents  in  which  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  struggled  with 
the  paltry  and  pitiful  theme  to 
which  he  was  restricted,  it  is 
something  to  listen  once  more 
to  the  voice  of  a  real  statesman, 
speaking  with  that  weighty 
dignity  which  Lord  Salisbury 
knows  BO  well  how  to  assume. 
With  the  meeting  of  the  new 
Parliament  in  February  the 
Government  will  resume  their 
great  work  of  social  reform, 
which  the  incident  of  the  war 
in  South  Africa  will  not  be 
allowed  to  interrupt.  The 
housing  of  the  working  classes 
in  our  great  towns  and  cities 
is  the  first  question  to  which 
their  attention  will  be  directed. 
It  is  one  in  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  squalid  and  fetid  tene- 
ments, who  breathe  always  a 
tainted  atmosphere,  and  are 
too  often  in  want  of  both  the 
necessaries  and  decencies  of  life, 
naturally  take  the  deepest  in- 
terest. It  is  one  which  the 
Prime  Minister  himself  has  al- 
ways had  at  heart,  and  which, 
when  he  first  became  the  leader 
of  the  Conservative  party,  he 
made  a  practical  attempt  to 
solve.  But  no  remedy  can 
be  applied  to  this  great  and 
growing  evil  of  a  sufficiently 
comprehensive  and  substantial 
character  without  the  accept- 
ance   of    sacrifices,    to    which, 
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however,  the  extreme  value 
and  paramount  urgency  of  the 
end  to  be  gained  should  be 
enough  to  reconcile  us.  If 
government  is  to  be  preserved 
in  those  hands  which  are 
thought  the  most  capable  of 
securing  the  national  prosper- 
ity and  the  stability  of  our 
social  order,  no  price  can  be 
too  high  to  pay  for  the  confi- 
dence and  goodwill  of  those 
classes  with  whom  the  alloca- 
tion of  political  power  in  this 
country  virtually  resides. 

Neither  the  satisfaction  of 
material  wants  essential  to  the 
existence  of  a  conservative 
spirit  in  the  people,  nor  the 
development  and  protection  of 
the  great  empire  we  have  in- 
herited from   our   fathers,  can 


possibly  be  effected  without  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
public  to  bear  the  necessary 
burdens  and  exercise  the  neces- 
sary patience.  The  war  in 
South  Africa,  on  which  "the 
glory  and  perpetuity"  of  this 
empire  in  great  measure  de- 
pend, must  be  carried  to  a 
successful  close  at  whatever 
cost:  the  work  to  which  we 
have  set  our  hand  must  be 
"pushed  through,"  and  we 
"must  spare  no  efforts  and 
no  sacrifices"  by  which  this 
end  can  be  attained.  Both 
our  domestic  prosperity  and 
our  imperial  greatness  can  only 
be  supported  by  one  and  the 
same  patriotic  spirit,  making 
light  of  burdens  and  sacrifices 
in  so  good  a  cause. 
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THE     CAPTIVITY     OF     THE     PROFESSOR. 


CHAPTER    I. 


Just  after  I  was  nominated 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  Brit- 
ish Association  at  Glasgow,  I 
determined  if  possible  to  obtain 
some  new  facts  concerning  the 
"  agricultural "  and  the  leaf- 
cutting  (or  aauba)  ants  of 
Brazil  The  subject  I  had 
chosen  for  my  inaugural  ad- 
dress was  "Recent  Advances 
in  Entomology,"  and  I  knew 
that  the  scientific  world  would, 
upon  this  important  occasion, 
look  to  me  for  something  more 
than  a  mere  repetition  of  com- 
paratively stale  matter. 

When  Reinhardt  returned 
from  the  Upper  Amazons  bring- 
ing with  him  such  an  astonish- 
ing collection  of  insects  new  to 
science,  he  informed  me  that 
the  southern  and  more  humid 
part  of  the  La  Montana  refidon 
was  extraordinarily  prolifi!  in 
ant -life,   and    there    still    re- 
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mained  several  hundred  square 
miles  among  the  eastern  foot- 
hills of  the  Andes  which  had 
never  been  explored  by  natural- 
ists. 

I  therefore  determined  to 
visit  this  region;  and  (to  be 
brief)  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
and  made  a  quick  and  unevent- 
ful river  journey  to  Barra, 
where  the  Bio  Negro  joins  the 
Amazon&  Barra,  as  many  of 
my  readers  will  doubtless  re- 
collect, is  a  town  made  histori- 
cal by  Bates  and  Wallace,  and 
is  situated  nearly  a  thousand 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
great  Brazilian  river.  Here  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  find 
a  small  trading  steamer  which 
was  about  to  start  for  the 
Jurua,  a  large  stream  which 
enters  the  Amazons  from  the 
southward  about  six  hundred 
miles  higher  up.     In  this  way 
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thronged  with  innumerable 
ants.  Unlike  the  one  I  had 
captured,  they  were  mostly 
dark  brown  in  colour,  and  ex- 
tremely active.  All  oF  them 
seemed  hurrying  to  and  fro  as 
if  engaged  in  some  important 
business.  Fearing  lest  I  had 
fallen  among  a  marauding 
army  of  large  ecitons  which 
might  prove  as  dangerous  as 
the  terrible  "Black  Leopard" 
driver  ants  which  I  had  en- 
countered in  Central  Africa,  I 
determined  to  make  a  hasty 
retreat  to  my  canoe.  But,  on 
glancing  round  at  my  belong- 
ings, which  of  course  I  did  not 
wish  to  leave  behind  me,  I 
found  that  the  warrior  ants, 
which  I  could  now  see  were 
gigantic  representatives  of  a 
species  all  the  members  of 
which  possess  most  formidable 
stings,  had  drawn  closer  to  my 
bare  feet,  and  were  standing  on 
the  alert  with  their  pincers 
open  in  a  threatening  manner. 
This  made  me  pause,  and  while 
I  was  looking  about  me,  and 
reckoning  my  chances  of  reach- 
ing the  canoe  without  getting 
seriously  injured,  I  noticed  a 
kind  of  open  lane  among  the 
busy  multitudes  of  workers. 

Along  this  opening  there 
came  a  procession  of  such  an 
extraordinary  kind  that  I 
thought  I  must  again  be 
dreaming,  for  it  was  made  up 
of  active  longicom  beetles, 
similar  in  many  respects  to 
the  one  I  had  seen  the  night 
before,  each  of  which  carried 
upon  its  back  a  tallow-coloured 
ant  with  a  large  pink  head, 
purple  eyes,  and  bright  scarlet 
antennce  ! 

As  this  long  procession  drew 


near  I  saw  that  it  had  emerged 
from  another  white  pathway 
in  the  forest,  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  that  by  which  I  had 
entered  the  open  circle. 

I  now  observed  that  a  tiny 
rampart,  about  an  inch  high, 
and  made  of  some  white  earthy 
substance,  had  been  built  com- 
pletely round  me,  and  that  the 
crowds  of  dark-coloured  ants — 
which  seemed  to  be  composed 
of  three  or  four  quite  dis- 
tinct species  — were  bringing 
materials  to  add  to  its  height. 

The  cavalier  ants  (for  so 
henceforth  I  will  call  them) 
rode  over  this  rampart  without 
difficulty,  and  formed  up  in  a 
circle  just  inside;  so  that  I 
found  myself  enveloped  by  a 
large  squadron  of  these  extra- 
ordinary, beetle-riding  creatures. 
The  ant  which  had  headed  the 
procession  now  advanced  to  the 
guards  about  my  feet  as  if  to 
confer  with  them,  and,  on 
observing  it  closely,  I  saw  that 
one  of  its  conspicuous  red 
antennae  was  tilted  backwards 
over  its  head.  This  made  me 
glance  at  my  aluminium  botan- 
ical case,  where  I  had  bestowed 
the  specimen  I  had  captured 
the  night  before.  Surely 
enough,  in  spite  of  its  secure 
metal  catch,  the  case  was  wide 
open,  as  also  was  my  celluloid 
collecting-box. 

"  Surely,"  thought  I,  tugging 
desperately  at  my  dishevelled 
forelock,  "  I  must  still  be  asleep 
and  dreaming  1 " 

And  indeed,  to  tell  the  truth, 
from  that  day  up  to  the  present 
moment  I  have  again  and  again 
had  doubts  as  to  whether  my 
incredible  experiences  in  the 
tropics  were  actual,  or  merely 
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buzz  against  the  nape  of  my 
neck.  With  a  shudder — and 
almost  a  shriek  —  I  dropped 
down  upon  my  hands  and 
knees,  and  shuffled  through  the 
opening. 

As  soon  as  I  was  inside,  and 
had  turned  round  to  make  sure 
that  none  of  the  terrible  war- 
riors had  entered  with  me,  I 
beheld  the  little  white  cavaliers, 
which  were  drawn  up  in  a  semi- 
circle round  the  doorway,  dis- 
mount from  their  beetles,  and 
advance  almost  to  the  entrance 
of  the  hut.  Here  they  broke 
up  into  groups,  and  behaved 
in  a  manner  which  irresistibly 
reminded  me  of  human  beings 
discussing  some  exciting  topic. 
They  waved  their  antennae  at 
one  another,  every  now  and 
then  pointing  them  towards 
the  hut  as  if  exchanging  ideas 
about  my  appearance,  and  the 
exciting  circumstances  of  my 
capture. 

On  the  arrival  of  another 
body  of  cavalier-ants,  the  first 
comers  seemed  eager  to  tell 
them  the  news ;  and  my  little 
cock-homed  ex  -  captive,  who 
apparently  was  playing  the 
part  of  chief  showman,  re- 
peatedly led  parties  of  new- 
comers to  the  doorway  of  the 


hut,  and  apparently  gave  them 
much  instructive  and  amusing 
information. 

One  frequent  and  very  odd 
manoeuvre  puzzled  me  at  first 
a  good  deal  I  noticed,  every 
now  and  then,  that  two  or 
three  cavaliers,  while  engaged 
in  animated  converse,  would 
suddenly  depress  their  red 
antennas,  hoist  their  white 
hindquarters  into  the  air,  and 
flourish  their  posterior  pair  of 
legs  in  an  excited  and  highly 
ridiculous  fashion.  After  watch- 
ing this  curious  proceeding  re- 
peatedly, I  arrived  at  the 
remarkable  conclusion  that  it 
amounted  to  "ant  laughter," 
or,  at  any  rate,  was  the  cava- 
lier-ants' way  of  expressing 
applause,  or  extreme  interest, 
at  what  they  learned. 

If  this  interpretation  be  cor- 
rect, my  late  captive  —  and, 
alas !  I  must  add,  my  future  task- 
master— was  undoubtedly  some- 
thing of  a  wag ;  for  no  sooner 
did  he  jerk  his  unmutilated 
antenna  towards  me,  and  begin 
to  "talk,"  than  his  hearers, 
with  one  consent,  would  all 
lower  their  pink  heads  to  the 
ground,  lift  their  tallowy  latter 
ends  on  high,  and  kick  convul- 
sively for  several  seconds. 


CHAPTER  iir. 


This  must  have  gone  on  for 
an  hour  or  more,  and  as  fresh 
mounted  ants  were  continually 
arriving,  a  great  crowd  of 
them  had  meanwhile  assembled 
in  front  of  the  hut.  By-and- 
by  the  monkey,  apparently 
prompted  by  his  rider,  who 
still  maintained  its  seat  upon 


his  head,  crept  out  of  the 
doorway.  I  was  about  to 
follow  him,  when  he  turned, 
as  if  to  push  me  back,  and 
at  the  same  moment  the  dragon- 
fly darted  down  and  efifectually 
barred  my  egress.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  monkey  re- 
turned with  a   couple   of  ripe 
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After  a  while  the  discussion 
was  renewed  between  my 
master  and  the  ant  with  Ox- 
ford-and -Cambridge  antennae ; 
and,  while  watching  them,  I 
felt  a  sudden  conviction  that 
these  ill-bred  snake-riding  ants 
had  come  to  buy  me  from  the 
cavaliers.  In  spite  of  the 
misery  of  my  position,  I  dreaded 
being  handed  over  to  such  un- 
prepossessing insects ;  for,  to 
tell  the  truth,  I  had  formed  a 
very  low  opinion  of  their  char- 
acter. They  had  nothing  of 
the  suavity  and  ease  of  manner 


which  distinguished  the  cava- 
liers, but  rather  put  me  in 
mind  of  a  lot  of  vulgar  pushing 
commercials  out  for  a  holiday. 

By-and-by  the  two  parties 
seemed  to  arrive  at  some  agree- 
ment, for  the  cavaliers  re- 
mounted their  swift  beetles  and 
escorted  their  blue  -  headed 
visitors  (which,  when  scram- 
bling on  to  their  loathsome 
conveyance,  strongly  resembled 
a  gang  of  rowdy  trippers 
boarding  an  excursion  train) 
along  one  of  the  paths  leading 
into  the  forest. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Next  morning,  at  daybreak, 
I  found  the  whole  settlement 
astir,  and  that  a  general  migra- 
tion of  the  cavaliers  seemed  to 
be  taking  place  towards  the 
river.  After  receiving  an  un- 
usually liberal  breakfast  I  was 
placed  in  charge  of  my  drab 
mahout  and  taken  towards  the 
forest  arena  where  all  my 
troubles  began.  My  master, 
who  hovered  round  me  on  an 
exquisite  white  humming-bird 
— which  he  only  rode  on  state 
occasions — seemed  to  be  looking 
me  over  with  a  critical  eye,  and 
he  more  than  once  gave  my  rider 
a  hint  to  make  me  pull  myself 
together,  hold  up  my  head,  and 
step  out  more  briskly. 

This,  perhaps,  should  have 
confirmed  my  previous  sus- 
picions that  I  was  being 
driven  to  market ;  but,  curi- 
ously enough,  it  had  a  very 
diflTerent  effect  upon  my  mind. 

I  have  already  said  that  I 
had  recently  been  subject  to  at- 
tacks of  mild  delirium,  during 


which  I  quite  forgot  my  present 
lamentable  circumstances,  and 
thought  myself  back  in  the 
post  of  honour  which  I  had 
occupied  at  home.  As  I  strode 
along  the  narrow  forest  path- 
way, with  my  shoulders  squared 
and  my  chin  well  up,  it 
suddenly  seemed  to  me  that 
I  was  passing  amid  a  crowd 
of  admiring  people  at  Glasgow 
while  making  a  dignified  ap- 
proach towards  the  Presidential 
Chair.  Automatically  I  began, 
below  my  breath,  to  rehearse 
parts  of  the  speech  which  I 
had  prepared  for  that  great 
occasion. 

As  soon  as  I  entered  the 
open  space,  however,  the  start- 
ling novelty  of  the  scene  before 
me  brought  my  mind  back 
from  its  wanderinga  The 
little  arena  was  thronged  with 
innumerable  cavaliers,  who  not 
only  occupied  a  high,  terraced 
rampart,  which  had  been  erected 
all  around  the  paved  clearing 
like    the    tiers    of    an    amphi- 
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most  of  us  will  admit  that 
the  bowling  of  both  univer- 
sities has  in  the  last  two  years 
been  of  a  very  inferior  stamp, 
outside  statistics  do  not  go  far 
to  show  that  the  general  bat- 
ting of  the  sides — we  readily 
grant  two  or  three  brilliant 
exceptions  —  has  been  at  all 
strong. 

Lastly,  if  September  days 
are  really  too  short  for  matches 
to  be  finished,  is  it  not  almost 
waste  of  time  to  begin  them  ? 

But,  argument  or  no  argu- 
ment, the  solid  fact  remains 
that  in  the  last  few  years  far 
too  large  a  proportion  of  first- 
class  matches  have  resulted  in 
draws,  and  that  this  most  un- 
satisfactory state  of  affairs  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  in- 
creasing supremacy  of  the  bat 
over  the  ball. 

To  quote  from  the  *  Globe': 
"  How  county  cricket  has  in- 
creased of  late  years  the  follow- 
ing tables  will  show  : — 


1890. 

1895. 

1000. 

Counties  competing     8 

14 

n 

Matches  finished        42 

101 

96 

Matches  drawn           12 

30 

70" 

Does  not  the  same  table  also 
indicate  in  a  most  simple  and 
most  damnatory  form  that  tlie 
increase  in  the  proportion  of 
drawn  games  has  advanced  by 
leaps  and  bounds  ? 

Roughly  separating,  the  odds 
in  favour  of  a  match  in  the 
County  Championship  being 
finished  have  dwindled  from 
7—2  to  4—3. 

Living  as  we  do  in  an  age 
of  record-breaking,  we  plead 
guilty  to  a  feeling  of  weariness 
over  the  constant  repetition  of 
the  process.     A  new  record  is 


established  one  day,  and  lo ! 
before  we  have  time  to  pro- 
perly digest  it  and  recover  our 
breath  it  has  passed  away  into 
the  region  of  things  that  are 
not.  Without  in  any  way 
gi'udging  the  record-breakers 
their  temporary  success,  with- 
out the  slightest  desire  either 
to  undervalue  the  merits  of 
their  performances  or  to  de- 
tract from  their  satisfaction, 
we  may  be  excused  for  saying 
that  there  is  something  radi- 
cally wrong  about  the  methods 
of  a  game  when  record-break- 
ing, in  one  direction  only,  is  a 
matter  of  constant  recurrence. 
High,  not  to  say  unreasonably 
high,  scoring,  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  one,  two,  or  three  in- 
dividuals, simply  implies  that 
the  skilful  batsman  is  over- 
much master  of  the  situation, 
and  that  it  is  high  time  to  give 
the  bowler  a  helping  hand. 

It  is  easy  enough  for  an 
eminent  cricketer  to  say,  as 
he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
that  if  we  had  a  few  wet 
seasons  we  should  hear  no  more 
grumbling  over  high  scores. 
Cricket  is  essentially  a  fair- 
weather  game,  and  it  is  most 
desirable  that  there  should  in 
•fair  weather  be  something  like 
an  absolute  certainty  of  a 
match  between  two  good  sides 
being  played  out. 

Circumstances  have  of  late 
years  combined  to  place  the 
bowler  in  a  disadvantageous 
position  as  compared  with  his 
brother  Boer  —  we  beg  his 
pardon  —  with  the  batsman. 
Whether  the  quality  of  the 
bowling  has  deteriorated  is, 
and  always  must  be,  entirely  a 
matter  of  opinion.    The  septua- 
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matches,  when  there  certainly 
ought  to  be  seven  hours'  P^*y 
per  diem,  the  time  allowance 
would  have  to  be  curtailed. 
Probably  periods  of  three  hours 
to  three  and  a  quarter  would 
give  ample  time  for  a  side  to 
make  as  many  nms  as  one 
wants  to  see  made  in  a  two- 
days'  match.  A  second  innings 
in  a  one-day's  match  is  simply 
unnecessary.  It  is  easy  to 
anticipate  the  objection  that 
on  this  principle  some  of  the 
tail-end  of  an  XI.  would  never 
get  an  innings  at  all,  by  simply 
remarking  that  this  has  been 
known  to  be  the  case  under  the 
existing  regulations.  It  has 
always,  we  will  add,  seemed  to 
us  that  the  weak  point  about 
the  modern  system  of  applying 
the  closure,  and  giving  to  one 
side  the  option  of  taking  the 
bat  or  compelling  the  other 
side  to  follow  on,  only  empha- 
sises the  advantage  gained  by 
winning  the  toss.  Under  the 
rule  we  have  suggested,  winning 
the  toss  will  cease  to  be  such  a 
powerful  element  of  success ; 
the  completion  of  a  match  even 
on  the  truest  pitch  and  in  the 
finest  weather  is  practically 
assured ;  and  the  side  which 
plays  the  best  and  the  freest 
cricket,  in  the  possible  event 
of  all  four  innings  lasting  out 
the  prescribed  time,  will  win 
and  deserve  to  win  the  match. 

Defensive  cricket  is  very  ad- 
mirable and  necessary  in  its 
way,  and  he  whose  capacity 
lies  that  way  may — pax^e  his 
captain  —  continue  to  play  a 
defensive  game  for  the  space 
of  five  hours  by  the  clock.  But 
human  patience,  or  at  any  rate 
the  spectator's  patience,  has  its 


limits,  and  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  game  it  is  high  time  that 
methods  be  devised  to  prevent 
a  certain  type  of  batsman  being 
permitted  to  block  the  way 
throughout  the  weary  length  of 
a  midsummer  day,  while  he 
scores  at  the  rate  of  ten  or 
twenty  runs  an  hour. 

So  far  had  we  written  in  all 
good  faith,  seeking  to  suggest 
means  for  improving  the  posi- 
tion of  the  bowler,  in  these 
latter  years — so  at  least  many 
cricketers  have  thought  —  a 
hardly  treated  individual.  And 
now  we  feel  as  if  a  mine  had 
suddenly  exploded  beneath  our 
feet.  The  County  Captains 
assembled  in  conclave,  taking, 
we  presume,  the  place  of  the 
defunct  cricket  council,  have 
suddenly  announced  that  in 
their  opinion  bowlers,  or  at  any 
rate  some  of  the  not  least  im- 
portant bowlers  of  the  day, 
have  been  offending  against  the 
laws  of  fair  play,  and  that  the 
batsman,  notwithstanding  his 
proclivity  for  making  centuries, 
requires  further  protection. 

As  reference  was  made  to 
cricket  in  Australia  by  the 
gentleman  who  originally  in- 
vited an  opinion  on  the  fairness 
of  Mold's  deliveiy,  it  reads  at 
first  sight  as  if  precautions 
were  being  taken  beforehand 
in  view  of  the  next  invasion  of 
Australian  cricketers.  "It  is 
well  to  be  prepared  at  all 
points "  is  a  sound  motto ;  but 
how  far  our  cousins  from  a  dis- 
tance will  be  inclined  to  accept 
the  ruling  of  the  County  Cap- 
tains remains  to  be  seen. 

Reforms  of  a  sort  in  the 
game    are,    we    believe,    sorely 
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for  the  rest  of  the  match.  But 
the  County  Captains  seem  to 
have  assumed  that  our  "sole 
judges  of  fair  play  "  are  either 
ignorant  of  the  rules  of  the 
game  or  too  weak-kneed  to  act 
up  to  their  convictions.  As 
matters  now  stand,  the  value 
of  an  umpire's  verdict  in  the 
future  has  been  seriously  dis- 
counted, several  men  who  have 
been  accounted  great  bowlers 
in  the  past  have  been  perman- 
ently disqualified,  and  the  bats- 
man remains  even  to  a  greater 
extent  than  before  master  of 
the  situation. 

A  writer  in  the  daily  press 
hits  the  mark  in  saying  that 
the  feeling  aroused  by  the  news 
of  the  fresh  record  score  in 
Australia  will  be  one  of  pity, 
and  that  the  problem  of  the 
new  century  in  cricket  is  how 
to  curtail  the  excessive  scoring 


which  has  of  late  become  the 
rule. 

Let  us  at  least  hope  that,  if 
the  final  decision  as  to  the  fair- 
ness of  a  bowler's  delivery  is  no 
longer  to  rest  with  the  umpire, 
that  functionary  will  be  invited 
to  pay  more  especial  attention 
to  other  abuses  of  the  laws  of 
cricket,  and  that  our  new  legis- 
lators will,  in  common  justice 
to  the  bowler,  frame  a  rule  to 
check  the  growing  habit  of  re- 
lying upon  the  leg  rather  than 
the  bat  as  a  weapon  of  defence. 

Would  it  be  impertinent  to 
suggest  that,  on  the  principle 
employed  by  Locksley  in  *  Ivan- 
hoe,'  when  he  assessed  the 
amount  of  ransom  to  be  paid 
by  his  prisoners,  a  committee 
of  bowlers  should  next  be  in- 
vited to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
the  methods  of  defensive  cricket 
adopted  by  modern  batsmen  ? 
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foremost  object  of  my  attack 
was  to  curtail  the  expenses  for 
mess  guests.  The  result  was 
that  the  average  £15  monthly 
mess-bill,  charged  even  to  the 
most  frugal  subaltern,  was  re- 
duced to  £10,  and  we  never 
heard  that  the  prestige  of  our 
regiment  for  liospitality  had 
been  impaired. 

3.  Subscription-lists  for  any 
purpose  whatsoever,  whether 
social  or  public,  should  never 
be  affixed  in  the  anteroom — a 
publicity  which  is  highly  in- 
vidious to  those  unwilling  to 
join.  The  individual  inclina- 
tion of  each  member  should  be 
ascertained  by  some  officer  de- 
puted for  the  purpose. 

4.  Every  charge  of  a  general 
nature,  or  applicable  to  mem- 
bers otherwise  than  as  units, 
should  be  inserted  in  the  mess- 
bills.  Thus  only  can  disobe- 
dience of  the  letter  of  orders 
be  checked  and  evasions  of 
their  spirit  be  baffled;  thus, 
and  thus  only,  will  inspecting 
generals  be  able  to  satisfy 
themselves  beyond  question  of 
the  economical  efficiency  of 
every  mess  within  their  com- 
mand. 

If  there  be  an  unwillingness 
to  enforce  all  the  above  restric- 
tions on  rich  cavalry  regiments 
— some  of  which  may  possibly 
number  in  their  ranks  a  few 
rich  imbeciles  who  have  recently 
given  a  handle  to  the  harsh  and 
wholesale  aspersions  on  "our 
stupid  officers  " — let  the  experi- 
ment be  at  all  events  tried  on 
intelligent  infantry  battalions. 
Only,  if  the  public  be  in  earnest, 
if  the  outside  pressure,  which 
alone  is  efiPeotual  against  inside 
prejudice,  is   to    produce  satis- 


factory results,  let  not  the 
military  executive  "crane  at 
the  fence."  Whatever  the 
measures  or  the  regulations, 
let  them  not  be  either  spangle 
or  cobwebs — neither  directed  to 
platform  verbosity  nor  to  pan- 
dering to  partisan  prejudices — 
and  I  beg  pardon  for  even 
hypothetically  employing  such 
expressions  in  connection  with 
an  office  which  henceforth  will 
be  held  by  the  most  honest  and 
the  most  illustrious  of  our  living 
English  generals,  Lord  Roberts. 
The  ostensible  enforcements  of 
the  principles  of  retrenchment, 
whereby  officers  may  derive  the 
full  benefits  of  their  income, 
instead  of  frittering  it  away  in 
follies  for  which  they  at  heart 
care  little,  will  fail  as  preceding 
ukases  have  failed,  unless  in- 
specting generals  are  made  to 
understand  that  the  investiga- 
tion of,  and  reports  on,  mess 
expenses  are  not  to  be  a  mere 
matter  of  form,  and  unless  com- 
manding officers  are  forced  to 
realise  that  violations  of  pre- 
scribed principles  will  henceforth 
be  visited  with  dire  consequences. 
If  this  new  departure  in  ad- 
ministration be  successful,  we 
shall  have  satisfied  the  urgent 
and  just  remonstrances  against 
the  inadequacy  of  our  officers' 
pay ;  we  shall  have  solved  a 
riddle  worthy  of  CEdipus, 
"How  can  we  increase  an 
officer's  pay  without  augment- 
ing the  national  burden  of  his 
pay  ?  "  The  answer  to  which 
is,  "  By  saving  him  £5  a-month 
in  his  mess-bills,  and  by  thus 
adding  £60  a-year  to  his  avail- 
able income." 

Henry  Knollys, 

Col.  Iat0  Ji,A. 
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on  the  head.  I  was  set  on  it, 
too :  rd  thought  of  how,  when 
Mary  was  up  and  getting 
strong,  I'd  say  one  morning, 
**Go  round  and  have  a  look  in 
the  shed,  Mary ;  IVe  got  a  few 
fowls  for  you,"  or  something 
like  that — and  follow  her  round 
to  watch  her  eyes  when  she  saw 
the  buggy.  I  never  told  Mary 
about  that  —  it  wouldn't  have 
done  any  good. 

Later  on  I  got  some  good 
timber  —  mostly  scraps  that 
were  given  to  me — and  made 
a  light  body  for  a  spring-cart. 
Galletly,  the  coach -builder  at 
Cudgeegong,  had  got  a  dozen 
pairs  of  American  hickory 
wheels  up  from  Sydney,  for 
light  spring -carts,  and  he  let 
me  have  a  pair  for  cost  price 
and  carriage.  I  got  him  to  iron 
the  cart ;  and  he  put  it  through 
the  paint-shop  for  nothing.  He 
sent  it  out,  too,  at  the  tail  of 
Tom  Tarrant's  big  van — to  in- 
crease the  surprise.  We  were 
swells  then  for  a  while ;  I  heard 
no  more  of  a  buggy  until  after 
we'd  been  settled  at  Lahey's 
Creek  for  a  couple  of  years. 

I  told  you  how  I  went  into 
the  carrying  line,  and  took  up 
a  selection  at  Lahey's  Creek — 
for  a  run  for  the  horses  and  to 
grow  a  bit  of  feed — and  shifted 
Mary  and  little  Jim  out  there 
from  Gulgong,  with  Mary's 
young  scamp  of  a  brother  James 
to  keep  them  company  while  I 
was  on  the  road.  The  first  year 
I  did  well  enough  carrying,  but 
I  never  cared  for  it — it  was  too 
slow  ;  and,  besides,  I  was  always 
anxious  when  I  was  away  from 
homa  The  game  was  right 
enough  for  a  single  man — or  a 
married  one  whose  wife  had  got 
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the  nagging  habit  (as  many 
bush -women  have  —  God  help 
'em !),  and  who  wanted  peace 
and  quietness  sometimes.  Be- 
sides, other  small  carriers 
started  (seeing  me  getting  on) ; 
and  Tom  Tarrant,  the  coach- 
driver  at  Cudgeegong,  had  an- 
other heavy  spring -van  built, 
and  put  it  on  the  roads,  and  he 
took  a  lot  of  the  light  stuff. 

The  second  year  I  made  a 
rise  —  out  of  "spuds,"  of  all 
the  things  in  the  world.  It 
was  Mary's  idea.  Down  at  the 
lower  end  of  our  selection — 
Mary  called  it  "the  run" — was 
a  shallow  watercourse,  dry 
most  of  the  year,  except  for 
a  muddy  water  -  hole  or  two, 
called  Snake's  Creek ;  and,  just 
above  the  junction,  where  it 
ran  into  Lahey's  Creek,  was  a 
low  piece  of  good  black  soil 
flat,  on  our  side — about  three 
acres.  The  flat  was  fairly  clear 
when  I  came  to  the  selection — 
save  for  a  few  logs  that  had 
been  washed  up  there  in  some 
big  "  old  man  "  flood,  way  back 
in  black-fellows'  times ;  and  one 
day,  when  I  had  a  spell  at 
home,  I  got  the  horses  and 
trace -chains  and  dragged  the 
logs  together  —  those  that 
wouldn't  split  for  fencing  tim- 
ber— and  burnt  them  off.  I 
had  a  notion  to  get  the  flat 
ploughed  and  make  a  lucern- 
paddock  of  it.  There  was  a 
good  water-hole,  under  a  clump 
of  she -oak  in  the  bend,  and 
Mary  used  to  take  her  stools 
and  tubs  and  boiler  down  there 
in  the  spring -cart  in  hot 
weather,  and  wash  the  clothes 
under  the  shade  of  the  she-oaks 
— it  was  cooler,  and  saved  carry- 
ing water  to  the  house.     And 
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I  started.  "Think  it  over  on 
the  road."  I  reckon  she  had 
the  best  of  it  that  time. 

About  five  miles  along,  just 
as  I  turned  into  the  main  road, 
I  heard  some  one  galloping 
after  me,  and  I  saw  young 
James  on  his  hack.  I  got  a 
start,  for  I  thought  that  some- 
thing had  gone  wrong  at 
home. 

"What  is  it,  James?"  I 
shouted,  before  he  came  up — 
but  I  saw  he  was  grinning. 

"  Mary  says  to  tell  you  not  to 
forget  to  bring  a  hoe  out  with 

you." 

"You  clear  oflP  home!"  I  said, 
"  or  I'll  lay  the  whip'about  your 
young  hide;  and  don't  come 
riding  after  me  again  as  if  the 
run  was  on  fire." 

"  Well,  you  needn't  get  shirty 
with  me  ! "  he  said.  "  /  don't 
want  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  a  hoe."     And  he  rode  off. 

I  did  get  thinking  about 
those  potatoes,  though  I  hadn't 
meant  to.  I  knew  of  an  inde- 
pendent man  in  that  district 
who'd  made  his  money  out  of  a 
crop  of  potatoes ;  but  that  was 
away  back  in  the  roaring 
'Fifties — '54 — when  spuds  went 
up  to  twenty -one  shillings  a 
hundredweight  (in  Sydney),  on 
account  of  the  gold  rush.  We 
might  get  good  rain  now,  and, 
anyway,  it  wouldn't  cost  much 
to  put  the  potatoes  in.  If  they 
came  on  well,  it  would  be  a  few 
pounds  in  my  fKXjket ;  if  the 
crop  was  a  failure,  I'd  have  a 
l>etter  show  with  Mary  next 
time  she  was  struck  by  an  idea 
outside  housekeeping,  and  have 
something  to  grumble  about 
when  I  felt  grumpy. 

I   got   a   couple   of    bags   of 


potatoes — we  could  use  those 
that  were  left  over ;  and  I  got 
a  small  iron  plough  and  a 
harrow  that  Little  the  black- 
smith had  lying  in  his  yard 
and  let  me  have  cheap — only 
about  a  pound  more  than  I 
told  Mary  I  gave  for  them. 
When  I  took  advice,  I  gener- 
ally made  the  mistake  of  taking 
more  than  was  offered,  or  add- 
ing notions  of  my  own.  It 
was  vanity,  I  suppose.  If  the 
crop  came  on  well  I  could  claim 
the  plough-and-harrow  part  of 
the  idea,  anyway.  (It  didn't 
strike  me  that  if  the  crop 
failed  Mary  would  have  the 
plough  and  harrow  against  me, 
for  old  Corny  would  plough 
the  ground  for  ten  or  fifteen 
shillings.)  Anyway  I'd  want 
a  plough  and  harrow  later  on, 
and  I  might  as  well  get  it 
now;  it  would  give  James 
something  to  do. 

I  came  out  by  the  western 
road,  by  Guntawang,  and  up 
the  creek  home;  and  the  first 
thing  I  saw  was  old  Corny 
Greorge  ploughing  the  flat. 
And  Mary  was  down  on  the 
bank  superintending.  She'd  got 
James  with  the  trace -chains 
and  the  spare  horses,  and  had 
made  him  clear  off  every  stick 
and  bush  where  another  furrow 
might  be  squeezed  in.  Old 
Corny  looked  pretty  grumpy 
on  it  —  he'd  broken  all  his 
ploughshares  but  one,  in  the 
roots ;  and  James  didn't  look 
much  brighter.  Mary  had  an 
old  felt  hat  and  a  new  pair 
of  'lastic-side  boots  of  mine  on, 
and  the  boots  were  covered 
with  clay,  for  she'd  been  down 
hustling  James  to  get  a  rotten 
old  stump  out  of  the  way  by 
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came  on  wonderfully,  and  my 
brother-in-law  (Mary's  sister's 
husband),  who  was  running  a 
butchery  at  Gulgong,  gave  me 
a  good  price  for  them.  His 
carts  ran  out  twenty  or  thirty 
miles,  to  little  bits  of  gold- 
rushes  that  were  going  on  at 
th'  Home  Rule,  Happy  Valley, 
Guntawang,  Tallawang,  and 
Cooyal,  and  those  places  round 
there,  and  he  was  doing  well. 

Mary  had  heard  of  a  light 
American  waggonette,  when 
the  steers  went — a  tray-body 
arrangement,  and  she  thought 
she'd  do  with  that.  "  It  would 
be  better  than  the  buggy,  Joe," 
she  said  — "  there'd  be  more 
room  for  the  children,  and, 
besides,  I  could  take  butter 
and  eggs  to  Gulgong,  or  Cob- 
bora,  when  we  get  a  few  more 
cows."  Then  James  heard  of 
a  small  flock  of  sheep  that 
a  selector  —  who  was  about 
starved  off  his  selection  out 
Talbragar  way — wanted  to  get 
rid  of.  James  reckoned  he 
could  get  them  for  less  than 
half- a -crown  a -head.  We'd 
had  a  heavy  shower  of  rain, 
that  came  over  the  ranges  and 
didn't  seem  to  go  beyond  our 
boundaries.  Mary  said,  "It's 
a  pity  to  see  all  that  grass 
going  to  waste,  Joe.  Better 
get  those  sheep  and  try  your 
luck  with  them.  Leave  some 
money  with  me,  and  I'll  send 
James  over  for  them.  Never 
mind  about  the  buggy — we'll 
get  that  when  we're  on  our 
feet." 

So  James  rode  across  to 
Talbragar  and  drove  a  hard 
bargain  with  that  unfortunate 
selector,  and  brought  the  sheep 
home.     There  were  about  two 


hundred,  wethers  and  ewes,  and 
they  were  young  and  looked  a 
good  breed  too,  but  so  poor 
they  could  scarcely  travel: 
they  soon  picked  up,  though. 
The  drought  was  blazing  all 
round  and  Out -Back,  and  I 
think  that  my  comer  of  the 
ridges  was  the  only  place  where 
there  was  any  grass  to  speak 
of.  We  had  another  shower  or 
two,  and  the  grass  held  out. 
Chaps  began  to  talk  of  "Joe 
Wilson's  luck." 

I  would  have  liked  to  have 
shorn  those  sheep  ;  but  I  hadn't 
time  to  get  a  shed  or  anything 
ready — along  towards  Christ- 
mas there  was  a  bit  of  a  boom 
in  the  carrying  line.  Wethers 
in  wool  were  going  as  high  as 
thirteen  to  fifteen  shillings  at 
the  Homebush  yards  at  Sydney, 
so  I  arranged  to  truck  the  sheep 
down  from  the  river  by  rail, 
with  another  small  lot  that  was 
going,  and  I  started  James  off 
with  them.  He  took  the  west 
road,  and  down  Guntawang 
way  a  big  farmer  who  saw 
James  with  the  sheep  (and  who 
was  speculating,  or  adding  to 
his  stock,  or  took  a  fancy  to  the 
wool),  offered  James  as  much 
for  them  as  he  reckoned  I'd 
get  in  Sydney,  after  paying 
the  carriage  and'  the  agents 
and  the  auctioneer.  James  put 
the  sheep  in  a  paddock  and 
rode  back  to  me.  He  was  all 
there  where  riding  was  con- 
cerned. I  told  him  to  let  the 
•sheep  go.  James  made  a 
Greener  shot-gun,  and  got  his 
saddle  done  up,  out  of  that  job. 

I  took  up  a  couple  more 
forty  -  acre  blocks  —  one  in 
James's  name,  to  encourage 
him  with  the   fencing.     There 
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Later  on  in  the  night  she 
called  out  in  her  sleep, — 

**  Joe — Joe !  Put  that  buggy 
in  the  shed,  or  the  sun  will 
blister  the  varnish  ! " 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  that 
was  the  last  time  I  ever  spoke 
unkindly  to  Mary. 

Next  morning  I  got  up  early 
and  fried  the  bacon  and  made 
the  tea,  and  took  Mary's  break- 
fast in  to  her — like  I  used  to  do, 
sometimes,  when  we  were  first 
married.  She  didn't  say  any- 
thing—  just  pulled  my  head 
down  and  kissed  me. 

When  I  was  ready  to  start 
Mary  said, — 

"You'd  better  take  the 
spring-cart  in  behind  the  dray 
and  get  the  tyres  cut  and  set. 
They're  ready  to  drop  oflp,  and 
James  has  been  wedging  them 
up  till  he's  tired  of  it.  The  last 
time  I  was  out  with  the  chil- 
dren I  had  to  knock  one  of 
them  back  with  a  stone  :  there'll 
be  an  accident  yet." 

So  I  lashed  the  shafts  of  the 
cart  under  the  tail  of  the 
waggon,  and  mean  and  ridicu- 
lous enough  the  cart  looked, 
going  along  that  way.  It  sug- 
gested a  man  stooping  along 
handcuffed,  with  his  arms  held 
out  and  down  in  front  of 
him. 

It  was  dull  weather,  and  the 
scrubs  looked  extra  dreary  and 
endless — and  I  got  thinking  of 
old  things.  Everything  was 
going  all  right  with  me,  but 
that  didn't  keep  me  from 
brooding  sometimes — trying  to 
liatch  out  stones,  like  an  old 
hen  we  had  at  home.  I  think, 
taking  it  all  round,  I  used  to 
be  happier  when  I  was  mostly 
hard-up  —  and   more  generous. 


When  I  had  ten  pounds  I  was 
more  likely  to  listen  to  a  chap 
who  said,  "Lend  me  a  pound- 
note,  Joe,"  than  when  I  had 
fifty ;  then  I  fought  shy  of  care^ 
less  chaps — and  lost  mates  that 
I  wanted  afterwards — and  got 
the  name  of  being  mean. 
When  I  got  a  good  cheque  I'd 
be  as  miserable  as  a  miser  over 
the  first  ten  pounds  I  spent ; 
but  when  I  got  down  to  the 
last  I'd  buy  things  for  the 
house.  And  now  that  I  was 
getting  on,  I  hated  to  spend  a 
pound  on  anything.  But  then, 
the  farther  I  got  away  from 
poverty  the  greater  the  fear  I 
had  of  it — and,  besides,  there 
was  always  before  us  all  the 
thought  of  the  terrible  drought, 
with  blazing  runs  as  bare  and 
dusty  as  the  road,  and  dead 
stock  rotting  every  yard,  all 
along  the  barren  creeks. 

I  had  a  long  yarn  with 
Mary's  sister  and  her  husband 
that  night  in  Gulgong,  and  it 
brightened  me  up.  (I  had  a 
fancy  that  that  sort  of  a  brother- 
in-law  made  a  better  mate  than 
a  nearer  one :  Tom  Tarrant 
had  one,  and  he  said  it  was 
sympathy.)  But  while  we  were 
yarning  I  couldn't  help  think- 
ing of  Mary,  out  there  in  the 
hut  on  the  Creek,  with  no  one 
to  talk  to  but  the  children,  or 
James,  who  was  sulky  at  home, 
or  Black  Mary  or  Black  Jimmy 
(our  black  boy's  father  and 
mother),  who  weren't  over- 
sentimental.  Or  maybe  a 
selector's  wife  (the  nearest  was 
five  miles  away),  who  could 
talk  only  of  two  or  three  things 
—  "lambin"'  and  "shearin'" 
and  "  cookin'  for  the  men,"  and 
what  she  said  to  her  old  man, 
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"  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I'll 
let  you  have  the  buggy.  You 
can  take  it  out  and  send  along 
a  bit  of  a  cheque  when  you  feel 
you  can  manage  it,  and  the 
rest  later  on, — a  year  will  do, 
or  even  two  years.  YouVe 
had  a  hard  pull,  and  I'm  not 
likely  to  be  hard  up  for  money 
in  a  hurry." 

They  were  good  fellows  the 
Galletlys,  but  they  knew  their 
men.  I  happened  to  know 
that  BiU  Galletly  wouldn't  let 
the  man  he  built  the  buggy 
for  take  it  out  of  the  shop 
without  cash  down,  though  he 
was  a  big -bug  round  there. 
But  that  didn't  make  it  easier 
for  me. 

Just  then  Robert  Galletly 
came  into  the  shop.  He  was 
rather  quieter  than  his  brother, 
but  the  two  were  very  much 
alike. 

**Look  here.  Bob,"  said  Bill; 
"  here's  a  chance  for  you  to  get 
rid  of  your  harness.  Joe  Wil- 
son's going  to  take  that  buggy 
off  my  hands." 

Bob  Galletly  put  his  foot  up 
on  a  saw-stool,  took  one  hand 
out  of  his  pocket,  rested  his 
elbow  on  his  knee  and  his  chin 
on  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and 
bunched  up  his  big  beard  with 
his  fingers,  as  he  always  did 
when  he  was  thinking.  Pres- 
ently he  took  his  foot  down, 
put  his  hand  back  in  his 
pocket,  and  said  to  me,  "Well, 
Joe,  I've  got  a  double  set  of 
harness  made  for  the  man  who 
ordered  that  damned  buggy, 
and  if  you  like  I'll  let  you 
have  it.     I  suppose  when  Bill 


there  has  squeezed  all  he  can 
out  of  you  I'll  stand  a  show 
of  getting  something.  He's  a 
regular  Shylock,  he  is." 

I  pushed  my  hat  forward 
and  rubbed  the  back  of  my 
head  and  stared  at  the  buggy. 

"Come  across  to  the  Royal, 
Joe,"  said  Bob. 

But  I  knew  that  a  beer 
would  settle  the  business,  so 
I  said  I'd  get  the  wool  up  to 
the  station  first  and  think  it 
over,  and  have  a  drink  when  I 
came  back. 

I  thought  it  over  on  the  way 
to  the  station,  but  it  didn't 
seem  good  enough.  I  wanted 
to  get  some  more  sheep,  and 
there  was  the  new  run  to  be 
fenced  in,  and  the  instalments 
on  the  selections.  I  wanted  lots 
of  things  that  I  couldn't  well 
do  without.  Then,  again,  the 
farther  I  got  away  from  debt 
and  hard-upedness  the  greater 
the  horror  I  had  of  it.  I  had 
two  horses  that  would  do ;  but 
I'd  have  to  get  another  later 
on,  and  altogether  the  buggy 
would  run  me  nearer  a  hundred 
than  fifty  pounds.  Supposing 
a  dry  season  threw  me  back 
with  that  buggy  on  my  handa 
Besides,  I  wanted  a  spell.  If 
I  got  the  buggy  it  would  only 
mean  an  extra  spell  of  hard 
graft  ^  for  me.  No,  I'd  take 
Mary  for  a  trip  to  Sydney, 
and  she'd  have  to  be  satisfied 
with  that. 

I'd  got  it  settled,  and  was 
just  turning  in  through  the 
big  white  gates  to  the  goods- 
shed  when  young  Black,  the 
squatter,   dashed    past    to   the 


*  Graft,  work.     The  term  is  now  applied,  in  Australia,  to  all  sorts  of  work, 
from  buHock  driving  to  writing  poetry. 
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work,  which  can  be  done  even 
in  pyjamas  with  no  discomfort 
before  the  sun  is  high.  By 
8.30,  however,  the  temperature 
has  much  increased,  and  a 
phinge  in  the  swimming-bath 
and  a  leisurely  toilet  remind 
one  of  what  Anthony  Trollope 
said  in  his  book  on  the  West 
Indies — by  far  the  best  book  on 
the  West  Indies,  by  the  bye, 
that  has  ever  been  written, 
though  now  forty  years  old — 
that  dressing  in  the  tropics  is 
necessarily  a  leisurely  process. 
The  process,  however,  is  at 
length  completed,  and  break- 
fast is  ready,  and  as  by  this 
time  one  has  been  up  and  going 
some  four  hours,  one  is  ready 
for  it.  Then  follows  a  period 
when  nothing  much  is  done 
until  about  eleven,  when  the 
custom  is  for  the  outdoor  people 
to  have  their  first  meal,  pro- 
bably a  survival  from  the  time 
when  the  majority  of  the  col- 
onists were  French ;  but  it  is 
noticeable  that  this  practice  is 
by  no  means  extinct  even  now 
in  the  upper  classes.  Now  is 
the  time  for  the  proprietor  to 
go  round  and  see  what  has 
been  done,  and  when  the 
breakfast  -  hour  is  over  to 
give  directions  for  the  after- 
noon's work.  By  this  time 
the  true  shade  temperature 
will  probably  be  about  82°, 
and  a  light  luncheon,  about 
1.30,  is  often  followed  by  some- 
thing very  like  a  siesta  in  a 
rocking-chair  in  the  shaded 
verandah.  And  here  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  there  are  prac- 
tically no  noxious  insects  about 
my  house.  Mosquito -curtains 
are  indeed  in  common  use   at 


night,  but  I  have  seldom  seen 
a  mosquito;  and  the  Jack 
Spaniards,  a  breed  of  wasps 
of  most  terrifying  appearance, 
which  fly  about  the  rooms  and 
galleries,  unless  you  interfere 
with  their  nests  are  perfectly 
harmless,  and  do  not  take  that 
curious  interest  in  the  contents 
of  your  plate  which  charac- 
terises their  cousins  in  England. 
By  3  o'clock  comes  a  desire  for 
exercise,  the  gardener  and  his 
men  are  hastily  visited  (they 
knock  off  work  at  4),  and  clothes 
are  changed  either  for  a  ride 
or  for  a  walk  until  dark.  It 
is  of  course  hot  when  we  first 
start,  but  even  in  riding  one 
can  choose  the  shady  side  of  a 
valley,  and  a  walk  up  the  hills 
will  bring  one  sooner  into  the 
shade  of  the  woods  than  a  ride 
along  the  roads.  The  roads  are 
not  the  strong  point  of  the 
island.  Those  for  wheeled  traffic 
appear  to  be  no  more  than  those 
shown  in  the  surveys  dated 
about  1773,  given  in  Jefferies' 
Atlas  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
to  follow  them  far  entails  the 
fording  of  many  small  rivers; 
but  bridle-paths  and  footpaths 
abound,  and  twenty  minutes' 
walk  from  my  house  will  take 
one  into  woods  or  "  bush " 
which,  if  not  actually  primeval, 
is  sufficiently  thick  to  give  in- 
terest to  the  scramble,  where 
tree-ferns  and  all  sorts  of  palms 
abound  amongst  the  hardwood 
trees,  and  the  crimson  blossom 
of  the  wild  ipomaea,  beloved  of 
humming-birds,  runs  from  tree 
to  tree.  From  4  to  5,  the 
sun  is  still  hot ;  from  5  to  6  it 
is  sometimes  almost  chilly,  by 
comparison,  in  the  shade  of  the 
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collars  don't  fit  I'll  fix  up  a  both  gripped  my  hand  harder 
pair  of  makeshifts,  and  alter  than  usual,  but  that  might 
the   others."      I   thought   they     have  been  the  beer. 


IV. — THE  BUGGY  COMES  HOME. 


I  '*  whipped  the  cat "  a  bit, 
the  first  twenty  miles  or  so,  but 
then,  I  thought,  what  did  it 
matter  ?  What  was  the  use  of 
grinding  to  save  money  until 
we  were  too  old  to  enjoy  it. 
If  we  had  to  go  down  in  the 
world  again,  we  might  as  well 
fall  out  of  a  buggy  as  out  of 
a  dray — there'd  be  some  talk 
about  it,  anyway,  and  perhaps 
a  little  sympathy.  When  Mary 
had  the  buggy  she  wouldn't 
be  tied  down  so  much  to  that 
wretched  hole  in  the  bush  ;  and 
the  Sydney  trips  needn't  be  off 
either.  I  could  drive  down  to 
Wallerawang  on  the  main  line, 
where  Mary  had  some  people, 
and  leave  the  buggy  and  horses 
there,  and  take  the  train  to 
Sydney ;  or  go  right  on,  by  the 
old  coach-road,  over  the  Blue 
Mountains :  it  would  be  a  grand 
drive.  I  thought  best  to  tell 
Mary's  sister  at  Gulgong  about 
the  buggy ;  I  told  her  I'd  keep 
it  dark  from  Mary  till  the 
buggy  came  home.  She  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and 
said  she'd  give  the  world  to  be 
able  to  go  out  with  the  buggy, 
if  only  to  see  Mary  open  her 
eyes  when  she  saw  it ;  but  she 
couldn't  go,  on  account  of  a 
new  baby  she  had.  I  was 
rather  glad  she  couldn't,  for 
it  would  spoil  the  surprise  a 
little,  I  thought.  I  wanted 
that   all  to  myself. 

I  got  home  about  sunset  next 


day,  and,  after  tea,  when  I'd 
finished  telling  Mary  all  the 
news,  and  a  few  lies  as  to 
why  I  didn't  bring  the  cart 
back,  and  one  or  two  other 
things,  I  sat  with  James,  out 
on  a  log  of  the  wood -heap, 
where  we  generally  had  our 
smokes  and  interviews,  and 
told  him  all  about  the  buggy. 
He  whistled,  then  he  said — 

"But  what  do  you  want  to 
make  it  such  a  bush -ranging 
business  for?  Why  can't  you 
tell  Mary  now?  It  will  cheer 
her  up.  She's  been  pretty 
miserable  since  you've  been 
away  this  trip." 

"  I  want  it  to  be  a  surprise," 
I  said. 

"Well,  I've  got  nothing  to 
say  against  a  surprise,  out  in  a 
hole  like  this ;  but  it  'ud  take  a 
lot  to  surprise  me.  What  am 
I  to  say  to  Mary  about  taking 
the  two  horses  in?  I'll  only 
want  one  to  bring  the  cart  out, 
and  she's  sure  to  ask." 

"  Tell  her  you're  going  to  get 
yours  shod." 

"  But  she  had  a  set  of  *  slip- 
pers' only  the  other  day.  She 
knows  as  much  about  horses  as 
we  do.  I  don't  mind  telling  a 
lie  so  long  as  a  chap  has  only 
got  to  tell  a  straight  lie  and  be 
done  with  it.  But  Mary  asks 
so  many  questions." 

"  Well,  drive  the  other  horae 
up  the  creek  early,  and  pick 
him  up  as  you  go." 
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"We  can  put  them  on  the 
floor  at  our  feet,  like  other 
people  do.  I  can  always  fold 
up  a  blanket  or  'possum  rug  for 
them  to  sit  on." 

But  she  didn't  take  half  so 
much  interest  in  buggy  talk  as 
she  would  have  at  any  other 
time,  when  I  didn't  want  her 
to.  Women  are  aggravating 
that  way.  But  the  poor  girl 
was  tired  and  not  very  well, 
and  both  the  children  were 
cross.  She  did  look  knocked 
up. 

"Well  give  the  buggy  a 
rest,  Joe,"  she  said.  (I  thought 
I  heard  it  coming  then.)  "It 
seems  as  far  off  as  ever.  I 
don't  know  why  you  want  to 
harp  on  it  to-day.  Now,  don't 
look  so  cross,  Joe  —  I  didn't 
mean  to  hurt  you.  We'll  wait 
until  we  can  get  a  double 
buggy,  since  you're  so  set  on 
it.  There'll  be  plenty  of  time 
when  we're  better  off." 

After  tea,  when  the  young- 
sters were  in  bed,  and  she'd 
washed  up,  we  sat  outside  on 
the  edge  of  the  verandah  floor, 
Mary  sewing,  and  I  smoking 
and  watching  the  track  up  the 
creek, 

"  Why  don't  you  talk,  Joe  ?  " 
asked  Mary.  "  You  scarcely 
ever  speak  to  me  now  :  it's  like 
drawing  blood  out  of  a  stone 
to  get  a  word  from  you.  What 
makes  you  so  cross,  Joe  ?  " 

"Well,  I've  got  nothing  to 
Bay." 

"But  you  should  find  some- 
thing. Think  of  me — it's  very 
miserable  for  me.  Have  you 
anything  on  your  mind?  Is 
there  any  new  trouble?  Bet- 
ter tell  me,  no  matter  what  it 
is,  and  not   go  worrying   and 


brooding  and  making  both  our 
lives  miserable.  If  you  never 
t-ell  one  anything,  how  can  you 
expect  me  to  understand  ?  " 

I  said  there  was  nothing  the 
matter. 

"  But  there  must  be,  to  make 
you  so  unbearable.  Have  you 
been  drinking,  Joe — or  gam- 
bling ?  " 

I  asked  her  what  she'd  accuse 
me  of  next. 

"And  another  thing  I  want 
to  speak  to  you  about,"  she 
went  on.  "  Now,  don't  knit  up 
your  forehead  like  that,  Joe, 
and  get  impatient " 

"  Well,  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  swear 
in  the  hearing  of  the  children. 
Now,  little  Jim  to-day,  he  was 
trying  to  fix  his  little  go-cart 
and  it  wouldn't  run  right,  and 
—and " 

"  Well,  what  did  he  say  ?  " 

"He — he"  (she  seemed  a  little 
hysterical,  trying  not  to  laugh) 
— " he  said  ' damn  it ! '" 

I  had  to  laugh :  Mary  tried 
to  keep  serious,  but  it  was 
no  use. 

"Never  mind,  old  woman," 
I  said,  putting  an  arm  round 
her,  for  her  mouth  was  trem- 
bling, and  she  was  crying  more 
than  laughing.  "It  won't  be 
always  like  this.  Just  wait  till 
we're  a  bit  better  off." 

Just  then  a  black  boy  we 
had  (I  must  tell  you  about  him 
some  other  time)  came  sidling 
along  by  the  wall,  as  if  he  were 
afraid  somebody  was  going  to 
hit  him — ^poor  little  devil  1  I 
never  did. 

"What  is  it,  Harry?"  said 
Mary. 

"  Buggy  comin',  I  bin  think- 
it." 
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a  rum-looking  Chinese  doll  and 
a  rattle  ("for  the  lil'  girl'') 
from  Sun  Tong  Lee,  our  store- 
keeper at  Gulgong — James  was 
chummy  with  Sun  Tong  Lee, 
and  got  his  powder  and  shot 
and  caps  there  on  tick  when 
he  was  short  of  money.  And 
James  said  that  the  people 
would  have  loaded  the  buggy 
with  "  rubbish  "  if  he'd  waited. 
They  all  seemed  glad  to  see 
Joe  Wilson  getting  on  —  and 
these  things  did  me  good. 

We  got  the  things  inside,  and 
I  don't  think  either  of  us  knew 
what  we  were  saying  or  doing 
for  the  next  half-hour.  Then 
James  put  his  head  in  and  said, 
in  a  very  injured  tone, — 

"What  about  my  tea?  I 
ain't  had  anything  to  speak 
of  since  I  left  Cudgeegong. 
I  want  some  grub." 

Then  Mary  pulled  herself 
together. 

"You'll  have  your  tea  di- 
rectly," she  said.  "Pick  up 
that  liarness  at  once,  and  hang 
it  on  the  pegs  in  the  skillion ; 
and  you,  Joe,  back  that  buggy 
under  the  end  of  the  verandah, 
the  dew  will  be  on  it  presently 
— and  we'll  put  wet  bags  up  in 
front  of  it  to-morrow,  to  keep 
the  sun  oflp.  And  James  will 
have  to  go  back  to  Cudgeegong 
for  the  cart, — we  can't  have 
tliat  buggy  to  knock  about  in." 

"  All  right,"  said  James  — 
"  anything !  Only  get  me  some 
grub." 


Mary  fried  the  fish,  in  case 
it  wouldn't  keep  till  the  morn- 
ing, and  rubbed  over  the  table- 
cloths, now  the  irons  were  hot 
— James  growling  all  the  time — 
and  got  out  some  crockery  she 
had  packed  away  that  had  be- 
longed to  her  mother,  and  set 
the  table  in  a  style  that  made 
James  uncomfortable. 

"I  want  some  grub — not  a 
blooming  banquet ! "  he  said. 
And  he  growled  a  lot  because 
Marv  wanted  him  to  eat  his 
fish  without  a  knife,  "  and  that 
sort  of  Tommy  -  rot."  When 
he'd  finished  he  took  his  gun, 
and  the  black  boy,  and  the 
dogs,  and  went  out  'possum- 
shooting. 

When  we  were  alone  Mary 
climbed  into  the  buggy  to  try 
the  seat,  and  made  me  get  up 
alongside  her.  We  hadn't  had 
such  a  comfortable  seat  for 
years ;  but  we  soon  got  down, 
in  case  any  one  came  by,  for 
we  began  to  feel  like  a  pair  of 
fools  up  there. 

Then  we  sat,  side  by  side,  on 
the  edge  of  the  verandah,  and 
talked  more  than  we'd  done  for 
years — and  I  think  we  got  to 
understand  each  other  better 
that  night. 

And  at  last  Mary  said,  "  Do 
you  know,  Joe,  why,  I  feel  to- 
night just — just  like  I  did  the 
day  we  were  married." 

And  somehow  I  had  that 
strange,  shy  sort  of  feeling 
too. 
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force  of  the  wind  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  especially  on  that 
awful  September  night  in  1898. 

But  now,  as  perhaps  few 
people  know  what  a  West 
Indian  house  is  like  —  there 
are  many  in  these  days,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  who  do  not 
know  their  *Tom  Cringle' — it 
may  be  well  to  begin  by  say- 
ing that  doors  and  windows — 
that  is,  glass  windows — are  not 
much  used  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  large  room  in  which  I 
am  writing  is  a  sort  of  annexe 
to  the  main  building,  and  is 
built  of  timber  supported  on 
brick  pillars  over  the  porch, 
with  a  high-pitched  open  roof, 
two  glazed  windows  on  the 
windward  side  and  open  jal- 
ousies on  the  other  three  sides. 
On  my  right  hand  is  a  deep 
gorge,  in  which  lies  the  fine 
Botanical  Garden,  now  a  centre 
of  experiment  and  instruction, 
in  which  it  is  hoped  that  a 
now  period  of  much  -  desired 
prosperity  may  have  its  birth ; 
before  me  is  the  harbour,  often 
visited  by  men  -  of  -  war,  but 
frequented  mostly  by  coasting 
sloops  and  occasional  tramp 
steamers, — a  placid  scene,  ex- 
cept on  mail-days;  on  my  left 
is  the  main  glen,  with  its 
river  and  luxuriant  provision- 
grounds  ;  and  less  than  two 
miles  behind  me  rises  the  great 
peak,  from  which  blows  on  us 
all  the  night,  and  most  of  the 
day,  the  refreshing  trade-wind, 
which  is  here  a  land  wind. 

Space  and  air  are  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  West  Indian 
house,  and  in  these  advantages 
my  house  is  not  wanting:  the 
main  building,  rather  more  than 
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forty  feet  square,  is  built  of 
thick  masonry  and  surrounded 
by  timber  galleries  eight  feet 
wide,  closed  in  by  shifting  green 
jalousies  on  the  upper  floor. 
On  the  ground-floor  is  a  dining- 
room  forty  feet  long,  looking 
out  on  the  glen,  and  also  ample 
store-rooms,  cellarage,  pantry, 
and  housekeeper's  room ;  on  the 
upper  floor  a  spacious  draw- 
ing-room running  the  whole 
length  of  the  house,  open- 
ing out  on  to  the  verandah, 
with  a  high-pitched  open  roof, 
and  also  two  large  bedrooms, 
similar  in  design,  with  dressing- 
rooms  opening  oflp  them.  The 
floors  are  polished  pitch-pine; 
the  walls  and  open  roof  and 
rafters  are  painted  white,  but 
all  glare  is  prevented  by  the 
green  jalousies  without.  And 
where,  it  will  be  asked,  are  the 
necessary  offices  and  servants' 
quarters?  These  in  the  West 
Indies  are  always  separate  from 
the  house,  and  if  you  will  look 
from  the  windows  of  the  room 
in  which  I  am  writing  you  will 
see  close  by  a  tiny  kitchen  with 
a  covered  way  to  the  backdoor, 
and  farther  away  a  row  of 
servants'  quarters,  stables,  and 
coach  -  house  hidden  in  a  fold 
of  the  hill,  whilst  just  on 
the  edge  of  the  slope  is  a 
covered  plunge  -  bath  about 
thirty  feet  long,  with  the  neces- 
sary dressing-rooms  attached. 
Everything  at  present  is  radiant 
with  fresh  paint,  as  the  recent 
hurricanes  have  necessitated  ex- 
tensive repairs  to  an  old  house 
which  had  been  long  unin- 
habited, but  the  workmen  have 
spared  the  creepers  on  the 
walls  :    ipomaeas     of     various 
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work,  which  can  be  done  even 
in  pyjamas  with  no  discomfort 
before  the  sun  is  high.  By 
8.30,  however,  the  temperature 
has  much  increased,  and  a 
l)hinge  in  the  swimming-bath 
and  a  leisurely  toilet  remind 
one  of  what  Anthony  TroUope 
said  in  his  book  on  the  West 
Indies — by  far  the  best  book  on 
the  West  Indies,  by  the  bye, 
that  has  ever  been  written, 
though  now  forty  years  old — 
that  dressing  in  the  tropics  is 
necessarily  a  leisurely  process. 
The  process,  however,  is  at 
length  completed,  and  break- 
fast is  ready,  and  as  by  this 
time  one  has  been  up  and  going 
some  four  hours,  one  is  ready 
for  it.  Then  follows  a  period 
when  nothing  much  is  done 
until  about  eleven,  when  the 
custom  is  for  the  outdoor  people 
to  have  their  first  meal,  pro- 
bably a  survival  from  the  time 
when  the  majority  of  the  col- 
onists were  French ;  but  it  is 
noticeable  that  this  practice  is 
by  no  means  extinct  even  now 
in  the  upper  classes.  Now  is 
the  time  for  the  proprietor  to 
go  round  and  see  what  has 
been  done,  and  when  the 
breakfast  -  hour  is  over  to 
give  directions  for  the  after- 
noon*s  work.  By  this  time 
the  true  shade  temperature 
will  probably  be  about  82°, 
and  a  light  luncheon,  about 
1.30,  is  often  followed  by  some- 
thing very  like  a  siesta  in  a 
rocking-chair  in  the  shaded 
verandah.  And  here  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  there  are  prac- 
tically no  noxious  insects  about 
my  house.  Mosquito -curtains 
are  indeed  in  common  use   at 


night,  but  I  have  seldom  seen 
a  mosquito;  and  the  Jack 
Spaniards,  a  breed  of  wasps 
of  most  terrifying  appearance, 
which  fly  about  the  rooms  and 
galleries,  unless  you  interfere 
with  their  nests  are  perfectly 
harmless,  and  do  not  take  that 
curious  interest  in  the  contents 
of  your  plate  which  charac- 
terises their  cousins  in  England. 
By  3  o'clock  comes  a  desire  for 
exercise,  the  gardener  and  his 
men  are  hastily  visited  (they 
knock  ofi^  work  at  4),  and  clothes 
are  changed  either  for  a  ride 
or  for  a  walk  until  dark.  It 
is  of  course  hot  when  we  first 
start,  but  even  in  riding  one 
can  choose  the  shady  side  of  a 
valley,  and  a  walk  up  the  hills 
will  bring  one  sooner  into  the 
shade  of  the  woods  than  a  ride 
along  the  roads.  The  roads  are 
not  the  strong  point  of  the 
island.  Those  for  wheeled  traffic 
appear  to  be  no  more  than  those 
shown  in  the  surveys  dated 
about  1773,  given  in  Jefleries' 
Atlas  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
to  follow  them  far  entails  the 
fording  of  many  small  rivers; 
but  bridle-paths  and  footpaths 
abound,  and  twenty  minutes' 
walk  from  my  house  will  take 
one  into  woods  or  "  bush " 
which,  if  not  actually  primeval, 
is  sufficiently  thick  to  give  in- 
terest to  the  scramble,  where 
tree-ferns  and  all  sorts  of  palms 
abound  amongst  the  hardwood 
trees,  and  the  crimson  blossom 
of  the  wild  ipomsea,  beloved  of 
humming-birds,  runs  from  tree 
to  tree.  From  4  to  5,  the 
sun  is  still  hot ;  from  5  to  6  it 
is  sometimes  almost  chilly,  by 
comparison,  in  the  shade  of  the 
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thorn  from  the  original  pro- 
prietors, when,  broken-hearted 
by  the  effects  of  emancipation 
and  the  abolition  of  protection 
against  slave-grown  sugar,  they 
withdrew  from  the  struggle. 
These  estates,  often  bought  by 
the  overseers  who  had  managed 
in  the  absence  of  the  pro- 
prietors, were  paid  for  with 
the  traditional  "  old  song," 
and  in  most  cases  the  "old 
song''  absorbed  all  the  capital 
of  the  purchaser,  or  even  had 
to  be  borrowed,  the  result  being 
that  at  the  best  there  was  no 
working  capital  to  carry  on  the 
cultivation,  and  that  the  future 
crop  had  to  be  mortgaged,  per- 
force, to  pay  the  labour  bill 
incurred  in  planting  and  tend- 
ing it.  Such  a  state  of  things 
leads  but  too  surely  to  slovenly 
cultivation  and  a  necessary  in- 
ability to  adopt  improved 
methods  of  manufacture,  and 
the  result  has  been  a  series 
of  increased  burdens  and  de- 
clining profits.  For,  when  all 
is  said  and  done,  the  only  sugar 
that  has  ever  been  made  in  St 
Saccharissa  is  brown  or  Musco- 
vado^ sugar,  and  now  at  least 
bad  brown  sugar  at  that,  such 
as  no  one  in  England  would 
allow  to  be  used  in  his  kitchen. 
It  cannot  be  wondered,  then, 
that  these  new  proprietors, 
with  no  capital  to  introduce 
the  new  machinery  which  was 
necessary  to  enable  them  to 
compete  with  the  enterprise 
and  science  adopted  by  other 
sugar- producing  communities, 
should     have     given     up     the 


struggle,  and  taken  to  arrow- 
root or  cacao  in  despair. 

The  great  majority  of  the 
estates  in  the  island,  however, 
have  come  into  two  or  three 
hands — that  is  to  say,  of  the 
mortgagees,  or  representatives 
of  the  mortgagees,  who  have 
squeezed  out  the  old  proprietors. 
With  regard  to  some  few  of 
these  properties  the  present 
owners  are  just  keeping  them 
going,  planting  a  few  canes 
from  year  to  year,  but  doing 
nothing  to  improve  the  methods 
of  manufacture,  whilst  in  other 
cases  cacao  is  being  planted,  a 
crop  which  will  no  doubt  in 
time  be  remunerative  to  the 
proprietor,  though  the  initial 
expense  in  labour  may  be 
heavier  than  in  the  case  of 
arrowroot,  as  the  cost  of  run- 
ning a  cacao-plantation  in  full 
bearing  as  compared  with  a 
sugar-plantation  is  as  that  of 
a  sheep-walk  to  an  arable  farm. 
The  majority,  however,  of  these 
escheated  estates,  if  one  may 
use  such  a  term,  belong  to  one 
company  or  combination  of 
proprietors,  and  on  them  the 
guiding  principle  has  always 
been  not  to  throw  good  money 
after  bad.  The  estates  came 
in  as  bad  debts :  very  well, 
run  them  as  cheaply  as  possible, 
don't  spend  money  in  restoring 
ruined  sugar-works,  plant  ar- 
rowroot where  it  will  pay,  and 
where  it  won't  pay  do  nothing  1 
This  is  the  principle  on  which 
one-half  of  the  best  land  in  the 
island  is  managed,  the  result 
being  that,  owing  to  the  apathy 


'  A  name  of  Spanish  origin,  dating  from  Elizabethan  times,  still  in  use  for 
unrefined  sugar. 
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grounds  nor  have  any  money 
to  pay  the  rent  for  them  or 
to  buy  from  him. 

No  doubt  when  the  present 
Government  scheme  of  peasant 
proprietors,  who  are  to  grow 
fruit,  is  fully  established  and 
the  fruit-trees  are  in  full  bear- 
ing, it  may  be  found  profitable 
to  run  fruit  -  steamers  to  the 
smaller  islands  to  transport 
their  crops  to  distant  markets ; 
but  how  are  we  to  tide  over  the 
interval,  during  which  a  great 
portion  of  the  population  will 
be  reduced  to  the  alternatives 
of  starvation,  poor  relief,  or 
what  is  dignified  in  the  recent 
report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion by  the  name  of  "  predial 
larceny,"  which  means  in  plain 
words  that  those  who  have  no 
holdings  will  steal  the  crops  of 
those  who  have  ? 

This  is  a  bad  prospect,  and  I 


see  no  hope  of  improvement,  as 
things  are  going  from  bad  to 
worse.  The  only  thing  which 
can  save  the  islands  is  the  influx 
of  new  blood  and  new  capital, 
— not  winter  residents  like  my- 
self, but  young  men  with 
enough  money,  after  paying 
for  their  estates  (which  may  be 
had  now  cheaply  enough),  to 
work  a  small  sugar-plantation 
up  to  the  first  crop  without 
borrowed  money.  Such  men 
would  not  make  a  fortune,  but 
would  make  a  good  living  in 
the  most  charming  climate  and 
the  most  beautiful  scenery  in 
the  world ;  for  in  every  island  in 
the  West  Indies  a  man  who 
works  his  own  estate  with  his 
own  money,  even  with  anti- 
quated machinery,  can  hold  his 
head  above  water,  live  with  all 
tropical  luxury,  and  put  by  a 
little  money. 
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tho  house  has  been  cleared  to 
one  side,  and  three  long  planks, 
supported  table -wise  at  either 
end,  so  as  to  slope  towards  the 
door,  occupy  the  open  space. 
Chairs  are  scarce,  but  forms 
and  boxes  are  placed  so  as  to 
seat  tlie  women  who  are  to 
do  the  work  of  the  evening. 
Ten  big  muscular  young  women 
they  are,  with  bare  arms,  and 
long  coarse  aprons  over  their 
gowns.  They  take  much  heed 
to  the  right  height  and  firmness 
of  their  seats,  as  indeed  the 
violent  exercise  they  are  about 
to  enter  upon  requires.  The 
liouse  is  already  well  filled  with 
]mmanity,and  but  ill- ventilated, 
while  two  or  three  smoking 
paraffin-lamps  further  subtract 
from  the  available  oxygen. 
Later  we  learn  to  be  thankful 
for  the  additional  reek  of  peat 
and  tobacco,  for  the  climax  of 
ill-savour  is  not  reached  till 
the  hostess  brings  in  the  web 
of  cloth  freslily  dipped  in  some 
nauseous  compound  which  con- 
tends with  its  original  smell 
of  fish  and  hot  sheep, — fish  oil 
and  tallow  being  the  most 
fragrant  of  the  various  dressings 
applied  to  the  wool,  from  which 
the  process  of  fulling  is*  to 
cleanse  it. 

Five  to  each  side  they  sit, 
and  the  dripping  cloth  is  passed 
from  hand  to  hand,  while  the 
moisture  runs  down  the  sloping 
boards  to  the  floor.  The  move- 
ments of  the  women,  at  first 
slow,  are  in  perfect  rhythm, 
and,  like  all  co-ordinated  move- 
ment in  these  islands,  their 
direction  is  desrnl — sunwards. 
It  is  only  at  first  that  we  can 
observe     the    details    of    their 


operations,  for  soon  the  process 
becomes  so  rapid  that  we  can 
distinguish  nothing  but  the 
swaying  of  their  figures,  and 
the  rapid  thud  of  the  cloth, 
keeping  time  to  the  rhythm  of 
their  song. 

And  what  strange  singing  it 
is !  deep-toned  and  monotonous, 
the  rhythm  very  marked,  the 
thud  of  the  wet  cloth  regular 
as  the  beat  of  a  drum,  the 
melody  seldom  extending  be- 
yond five  notes,  each  syllable 
having  its  separate  note,  and 
no  pause  made  from  beginning 
to  end  of  the  song,  which  is 
necessarily  in  four  time.  The 
verses  are  couplets,  and  each 
is  sung  first  by  one  woman 
alone,  and  then  taken  up 
by  all. 

Tlie  course  of  the  web  along 
the  board  describes  a  series  of 
zigzags,  each  woman's  move- 
ment forming  the  letter  V,  of 
which  she  herself  is  the  base, 
and  each  point  being  marked 
by  the  loud  thud  of  the  cloth 
upon  the  board,  always  in  four 
time.  At  one  she  receives  the 
cloth  from  her  neighbour  on 
the  right,  leaning  forward  and 
throwing  it  down  at  arm's 
length;  at  two  she  draws  her- 
self upright  and  brings  it  down 
again  immediately  in  front  of 
her,  twisting  it  as  she  does  so ; 
at  three  she  passes  it,  again  at 
arm's  length,  to  her  neighbour 
on  the  left ;  and  at  four,  once 
more  upright,  she  brings  her 
hands  again  in  front  of  her, 
still  beating  time,  and  is  thus 
ready  for  owe,  da  capo,  for  the 
rhythm  is  ceaseless. 

Each  song  averages  about 
eight    minutes,    and    is    about 
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fifty  couplets  in  length.  As 
each  one  is  finished,  the  women 
throw  down  the  web  and  their 
arms  drop.  They  are  exhausted 
and  breathless,  as  well  they 
may  be,  for  to  sing  and  work 
as  they  do,  throwing  themselves 
violently  forward  so  that  the 
cloth  they  are  handling  be- 
comes absolutely  hot  in  the 
process,  is  no  light  work. 

In  a  minute  or  two  they 
begin  again.  A  "songless" 
web  (clobodaich)  is  unlucky, 
and,  without  any  pre-arrange- 
ment,  another  strikes  up  an  air. 
Like  the  last,  it  is  a  love-song, 
its  sentiment  of  the  most  florid 
description.  After  this  we 
have  another  in  which  the 
rival  merits  of  two  adjacent 
islands  are  discussed,  and  then 
the  women,  having  worked 
more  than  half  an  hour,  ex- 
amine the  cloth.  It  is  care- 
fully measured  :  a  piece  of  cloth 
must  always  be  finished  at  a 
sitting,  and  in  course  of  fulling 
it  should  shrink  an  inch  to 
every  foot  of  length.  The 
women  measure  on  the  back 
of  the  hand,  occasionally  verify- 
ing their  estimate  on  a  half- 
yard  wand — eight  feet  to  the 
yard  being  the  Highland 
measurement. 

"It  will  take  three  or  four 
songs  more,"  they  say,  and  the 
picturesque  phrase  seems  in 
keeping  with  the  scene  about  us. 

While  the  work  has  gone  on, 
more  visitors  have  strolled  in. 


The  hostess  is  moving  about, 
now  that  the  cessation  of  work 
makes  movement  possible  in  the 
cramped  space.  The  dogs  have 
clustered  about  the  fire,  relieved 
at  the  stopping  of  the  singing. 
The  hens  are  complaining  on 
the  beams  overhead ;  the  cat,  who 
has  climbed  to  the  top  of  one  of 
the  cupboard  beds,  is  expressing 
disgust  as  only  a  cat  can.  With 
every  hair  of  her  fur  she  pro- 
tests against  the  crowd,  the 
smell — above  all,  the  noise ;  but 
it  is  better  to  bear  the  ills  she 
has  than  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  the  dogs. 

Now  they  begin  again :  the 
women  are  rested,  and  the  sing- 
ing becomes  more  vigorous,^  the 
melody  is  marked  and  rapid,  the 
aspirates  of  the  Gaelic  breathe 
an  audible  excitement.  Four 
long  and  short  syllables  go  to  a 
line,  and  the  accent  this  time  is 
very  definite,  and  the  thud  of 
the  cloth  takes  on  a  sharper 
sound  as  the  web  dries.  The 
very  first  couplet  reveals  why 
the  song  is  one  which  they  sing 
with  especial  gusto.  Morag  is 
the  old  secret  name,  in  Gaelic, 
for  Prince  Charles. 

"  Morag  of  the  flowing  hair, 

It  is  of  thy  love  my  thoughts  are  full. 

If  over  seas  thou  hast  gone  from  us, 
May  it  be  soon  thou  wilt  return, 

To  take  with  thee  a  band  of  maidens 
Who  will  full  the  red  cloth  with  vigour. 


^  Pennant,  describing  a  similar  scene,  1790,  writes:  **As  by  this  time  they 
grow  very  earnest  in  their  labours,  the  fury  of  the  song  rises  ;  at  length  it  arrives 
to  such  a  pitch  that  without  breach  of  charity  you  would  imagine  a  troop  of 
female  demoniacs  to  have  been  assembled."  He  found  then,  as  now,  that  *Hhe 
subjects  of  the  songs  .  .  .  are  sometimes  love,  sometimes  panegyric,  and  often  a 
rehearsal  of  the  deeds  of  the  antient  heroes." 
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0  !  I  would  not  let  thee  to  the  cattle- 

fold, 
Lest  the  soil  should  be  on  thy  raiment. 

What !   is  it  thou  should  be  tending 

the  cattle  ? 
It  is  for  the  rough  lassies  to  do  that. 

Pretty  is  Morag,  my  maid, 
She  of  the  fair  ringlets  ; 

Clustering,  curling,  wreathing 

Are  the  ringlets  of  the  winsome  maid. 

Thy  tresses  are  bright  as  the  peacock's 

neck  ; 
'Twould  blind  nobles  to  see  their  sheen." 

Four  more  couplets  describe 
their  colour  and  luxuriance,  and 
the  song  continues, — 

"Far  we   wandered   in   the   land   we 

knew, 
And  far  in  a  land  unknown. 

1  would  follow  thee  through  the  world 
If  thou  shouldst  but  ask  it  of  me. 

Many  a  lover  has  Morag 
Between  Annan  and  Morar. 

There  is  many  a  gay  warrior  of  a  Gaul 
Who  would  not  shun  taking  sides  with 
Morag ; 

Who  would  go  with  sword  and  shield 
Boldly  to  the  cannon's  mouth." 

Much  else  would  he  do,  this 
warrior,  here  and  in  Dun  Edin, 
but  above  all  else, — 

**  There  is  who  would  rise  with  thee. 
Thy  own  Captain  Mac  ic  Ailein  ! " 

It  is  of  their  own  former 
chieftain,  young  Clanranald, 
they  are  boasting,  and  the  sad 
dreary  present  under  the  rule 
of  proprietors  alien  in  blood  and 
faith  is  forgotten,  and  a  century 
and  a  half  rolls  back  as  their 
voices  ring  out  loud  and  clear : — 

**  He  drew  near  thee  ere  now  before  all 

the  rest. 
And  again  would  he  do  it  didst  thou 

return. 


Every  man  that  is  in  Moidart  and  in 

Uist, 
And  in  dark  blue  Arisaig  of  the  birches ; 

In  Canna  and  Eigg  and  Morar 
Foremost  were  ever  the  men  of  Ailein's 
race. 

Spirits  ^  of  terror  to  the  Southrons 

In  the  days  of  Montrose  and  Alasdair.*' 

The  yellow  hair,  worn  au 
naturelj  recalls  the  familiar  por- 
traits of  Prince  Charlie,  and 
the  miniatures  of  him  seem  to 
be  before  us  as  the  women  con- 
tinue : — 

*'  Thy  eyes,  kindly  and  level. 
Full-round  and  playful,  are  upon  me. 

Many  a  youth  took  joy  in  thee 
Between  Man  and  Orkney. 

In  the  day  of  Inverlochy  was  it  felt 
Who   they  were  that  were   sweeping 
with  the  blades. 

In  Perth  and  Kilsyth  and  Auldearn 
Dead  and  soulless  lay  the  rebels." 

And  as   the   song   of   triumph 
rings  out,  one  forgets  for  the 
moment  all  the  sad  story  of  loss 
and  failure  so  little  looked  for. 
The  sons:  is  one  of  their  own 
bard's,  Alasdair  Macdonald,  and 
he,  says  Professor  Blackie,  was 
to   the   '45   what  Komer  and 
Arndt   were  to   the  liberation 
war  of  the  Germans  in  1813. 
Even  here  and  now  we  catch 
something  of  the  warmth  which 
he  kindled  then.     Morag  is  a 
part   of  their  own  story,  per- 
sonal and  living,  and  their  love 
for  him  means  the  traditional 
hatred  of  a  Protestant  succes- 
sion.   "  In  the  Highlands,"  says 
J.  R.  Green,  with  a  perception 
of  facts  one  should  be  a  High- 
lander to  appreciate — "In  the 
Highlands  nothing  was  known 
of  English  government  or  mis- 


Literally  bdcans,  bogies. 
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When  he  goes  into  battle  or  combat 
The   protection   of   the  Lord  be   with 
him." 

And  then  some  man  of  the 
party  —  it  would  not  be  eti- 
quette for  a  woman — turns  to 
the  owner  and  says  with  em- 
phasis,— 

' '  May  you  possess  it  and  wear  it. " 

And  the  cloth  is  fulled. 

•         ••••• 

Whisky  of  course  follows — 
the  merest  taste  for  each ;  but 
there  is  much  drinking  of 
healths,  with  pretty  formal 
speeches  which  seem  to  belong 
to  other  days.  The  woman 
who  has  led  the  fulling  begins. 
"  Your  own  health,"  she  says 
to  her  hostess,  and  then  turn- 
ing to  us,  she  bows  and  adds, 
"And  the  health  of  the  noble 
ladies,  and  may  they  long  re- 
main at  the  top  of  the  Ru 
Ban." 

The  Ru  B^n  —  the  White 
Point — where  stands  the  Pres- 
bytery in  which  we  are  guests, 
seems  to  us  for  the  moment  a 
place  in  which  to  spend  the 
rest  of  our  lives,  where  common 
things  become  dramatic,  and 
hard  labour  is  set  to  music, 
and  our  emotions  are  attuned 
to  the  hopes  and  longings  of  a 
century  and  a  half  ago. 

Even  the  next  morning  hard- 
ly restores  the  light  of  common 
day.  The  grey  islet,  treeless, 
sea-worn,  can  look  little  differ- 
ent this  September  morning 
from  what  it  showed  to  Prince 
Charlie  that  23rd  of  July  1745. 
Thanks  to  Lowland  "sports- 
men "  and  alien  proprietors,  no 
eagles  hover  over  the  Long 
Island  to-day  as  the  king  of 
birds  hovered  over  the  Doutelle 


to  welcome  home  his  royal 
master;  and  starving  refugees 
evicted  from  other  islands  have 
perhaps  added  somewhat  to 
the  population  of  Eriskay. 
Now,  however,  as  then,  one 
sees  little  on  landing  but  bare 
grey  rock,  rising  500  feet  in 
height,  and  sloping  gently  away 
from  the  white  sands  which 
surround  it.  A  little  bay,  out- 
lined with  broken  rocks,  and 
facing  north-west,  is  known  as 
the  Prince's  Bay,  and  here  one 
finds,  still  growing  luxuriantly, 
the  delicate  purple  and  white 
blossoms  of  the  Convolvulus 
niaritimua,  said  to  have  been 
planted  by  the  Prince  on  land- 
ing. Some  years  ago  one  of 
the  Stewarts  of  Ensay  (Harris), 
who  claim  royal  descent  through 
the  Stewarts  of  Garth,  built  a 
low  wall  for  its  protection,  and 
to  mark  the  Prince's  landing- 
place,  but  little  is  left  of  it  now. 
We  proposed  to  have  a  brief 
inscription  carved  upon  one  of 
the  rocks,  but  were  begged  to 
do  nothing  that  might  attract 
the  tourist, — though  how  the 
tourist  is  to  get  there,  or  to  get 
food  or  shelter  if  he  does,  is  not 
easy  to  say. 

Now,  as  then,  a  few  rough 
stone  huts  lie  in  a  little  hollow 
just  above  the  bay,  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  rockis 
about  them,  and  among  them 
still  stands  the  hut  in  which 
the  Prince  is  said  to  have 
sheltered. 

"  Is  not  this  Prince  Charlie's 
house  ?  "  we  ask  of  a  man  who 
stands  in  the  doorway.  He 
laughs  at  the  form  of  our 
question.  "  It's  mine  now  in 
any  case,"  he  answers,  hospit- 
ably  standing   aside    that    we 
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Flora  Macdonald  and  return 
to  the  mainland. 

The  Prince,  with  his  guide 
and  a  dog,  were  resting  on  a 
ledge  overhanging  a  mountain 
pass,  screened  from  below  by 
a  projecting  rock.  "  You  may 
fancy  it  just  there,"  says  our 
friend,  pointing  to  just  such  a 
spot  on  the  hill  above.  "  Sud- 
denly, and  never  a  word,  the  man 
— he  that  was  of  my  kin — took 
the  dog  by  the  throat  and  laid 
him  strangled  on  the  ground, 
dead.  The  Prince  was  sore 
afraid,  for  it  seemed  to  him 
the  man  was  mad,  till  he 
pointed  below  to  where  the 
men  of  the  red  army  were 
passing  by,  just  at  their  feet. 
And  the  Prince's  eyes  filled 
with  tears." 

Well  they  might !  for  he,  the 
fugitive  upon  whose  head  was 
set  a  great  price,  had  been  long 
enough  in  the  Highlands  to 
know  the  tie  between  man  and 
dog,  and  the  worth  of  such  a 
sacrifice  ! 

It  is  in  Eriskay,  however, 
that  we  find  a  wonderful  old 
woman,  Maigherad  Mhor — big 
Margaret — so  old  that  we  could 
almost  believe  that  her  stories 
of  the  last  century  were  con- 
temporaneous. She  comes  of 
a  long  -  lived  family,  and  de- 
clares that  her  father's  great- 
great  -  grandfather  was  mur- 
dered in  the  massacre  of 
Glencoe.  He  was  not  a  Mac- 
donald, but  a  MacEachan  from 
Morar  ("Morar"  being  in  the 
islands  a  generic  term  for  the 
mainland),  and  was  there  only 


by  accident.  "  He  went  to  see 
a  friend,"  she  says,  "and  he 
hasn't  come  back  yet."  An- 
other friend  who  paid  a  later 
visit  came  back  not  long  since. 
He  had  stayed  in  the  house  of 
some  Campbells.  "  Why  didn't 
you  get  up  in  the  night  and 
murder  them?"  big  Margaret 
had  asked.  ^^  Some  Campbells 
may  be  innocent,"  the  friend 
had  replied — a  suggestion  which 
she  offers  to  us  with  an  air  of 
conscious  tolerance. 

Prince  Charlie  remembered 
Glencoe,  she  tells  us.  When 
he  was  in  Glen  Corrodale,  in 
South  Uist,  he  asked  a  man 
his  name.  "Campbell,"  said 
he.  "Oh,  confound  you  for  a 
scoundrel!"  said  the  Prince. 
"That  was  because  of  Glen- 
coe," Margaret  explains;  but 
she  has  the  honesty  to  add 
that  the  man  Campbell  "  ferried 
him  about,  all  the  same."  ^ 

Margaret  can  speak  no  word 
of  English,  and  has  never  been 
farther  from  Eriskay  than  the 
island  of  South  Uist,  where  she 
was  born,  in  a  glen  near  to 
Corrodale,  at  the  back  of  Ben 
More,  the  highest  point  of  the 
mountain  range  of  the  Outer 
Hebrides,  where  the  grass  grows 
sweet,  and  there  is  a  bonnie 
loch,  and  it  is  sheltered  from 
the  south-west,  whence  have 
come  all  floods  and  storms  from 
the  time  of  Noah,  and  such  a 
spot,  in  the  eyes  of  proprietors, 
was  too  good  for  any  but  sheep. 
So  Margaret  and  many  another 
were  evicted,  and,  wandering 
south,   took  up  their  abode  on 


1  Donald  Campbell,  in  Scalpa,  gave  the  Prince  hospitality,  and  resisted  the 
Rev.  Aulay  Macaulay,  who  came  to  win  the  reward  on  the  Prince's  head. 
(Blaikie,   *  Itinerary,'  p.   48.) 
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Prince,  we  thiuk  it  probable 
tliat  some  stanzas  from  a 
different  song  have  crept  in  : — 

*'  I   was  at  mass  in  the  yellow  wood 

with  thee  ; 
I  was  in *  and  I  was  in  Uist  with 

thee  ; 
I   was  in   Kildonan  of  the   pine  with 

thee  ; 
I  was  in  the  land  of  the  bl&ck  nuns 

with  thee." 

After  a  few  verses  of  this  kind 
she  reverts  to  the  original, 
and  sings  with  serious  air  and 
without  any  accompanying 
movement, — 

''  I   would   not   give    thee    to    gentle 

Mary, 
Though  she  should  come,  and  her  hand 

stretched  out ; 
If  I  did  I  would  ask  thee  back  again. 
I  would  not  give  thee  to  Jesus  Christ." 

"It  was  never  Flora  Mac- 
donald  that  composed  that," 
she  says  with  an  air  of  horror. 


"There's  no  knowing  what 
creature  it  might  be,  but  she 
was  impertinent  and  she  was 
ignorant." 

The  thought  is  too  much  for 
her;  Margaret  will  tell  us  no 
more  to-day,  though  on  other 
days  she  tells  us  many  things, 
— stories  of  fairies  and  enchant- 
ments, spells  and  divinations, 
and  of  what  Pennant  calls  "  the 
antient  heroes." 

We  learnt  to  know  the  island 
well,  we  photographed  it  a 
score  of  times,  we  classified  its 
flora,  surprisingly  varied  in  a 
spot  so  bare  and  bleak,  learnt 
its  songs  and  its  traditions,  and 
we  came  to  love  its  simple  folk ; 
but  no  familiarity  could  banish 
from  our  minds  the  ever-present 
sense  that  here  were  written 
the  opening  lines  of  some  of 
the  saddest  chapters  of  our 
country's  history. 

A.  GtOOdbich-Freer. 


'  Margaret  is  too  deaf  to  converse  with,  and  we  fail  to  recover  the  missing 
word.  *'The  land  of  the  black  nuns"  might  conceivably  mean  South  Uist, 
where,  as  in  the  next  island  of  Benbecula,  there  is  the  tradition  of  a  nunnery. 
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BY  NEIL  MUNRO. 


CHAPTER  XVL — OLIVIA. 


It  was  a  trying  position  in 
which  Olivia  found  herself  when 
first  she  sat  at  the  same  table 
with  the  stranger  whose  sense 
of  humour,  as  she  must  always 
think,  was  bound  to  be  vastly 
entertained  by  her  ridiculous 
story.  Yet  she  carried  off  the 
situation  with  that  triumph 
that  ever  awaits  on  a  frank 
eye,  a  good  honest  heart,  and  an 
unfailing  trust  in  the  ultimate 
sympathy  of  one's  fellow - 
creaturea  There  was  no  mau- 
vaise  honte  there.  Count  Victor 
saw,  and  more  than  ever  he 
admired,  if  that  were  possible. 
It  was  the  cruel  father  of  the 
piece  who  was  uneasy.  He  it 
was  who  must  busy  himself 
with  the  feeding  of  an  appetite 
whose  like  he  had  not  mani- 
fested before,  either  silent  alto- 
gether or  joining  in  the  con- 
versation with  the  briefest 
sentences. 

There  was  never  a  Montaiglon 
who  would  lose  such  a  good 
occasion,  and  Count  Victor 
made  the  most  of  it.  He  was 
gentle,  but  not  too  gentle — for 
this  was  a  lady  to  resent  the 
easy  self-effacement  with  which 
so  many  of  her  sex  are  deceived 
and  flattered;  he  was  not  un- 
mindful of  the  more  honest 
compliments,  yet  he  had  the 
shrewdness  to  eschew  the  mere 


meaningless  blague  that  no  one 
could  better  employ  with  the 
creatures  of  Versailles,  who  liked 
their  olives  well  oiled,  or  the 
Jeannetons  and  Mimis  of  the 
Italian  comedy  and  the  play- 
housa  Under  his  genial  and 
shining  influence  Olivia  soon 
forgot  the  ignominy  of  these 
recent  days,  and  it  was  8ome- 
thuig  gained  in  that  directioo 
that  already  she  looked  upon 
him  as  a  confederate. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  like  our 
country.  Count  Victor,"  she 
said,  no  way  dubious  about  hia 
praise  of  her  home  hills,  those 
loud  impetuous  cataracts,  and 
that  alluring  coast  ''It  rains 
— oh !  it  rains " 

^^Parfaiteinent,  mademoiselle, 
but  when  it  shines  I"  and  up 
went  his  hands  in  an  admira- 
tion wherefor  words  were  too 
little  eloquent :  at  that  moment 
he  was  convinced  truly  that  the 
sun  shone  nowhere  else  than  in 
the  Scottish  hills. 

'^  Yes,  yes,  when  it  shines,  as 
you  say,  it  is  the  dear  land  I 
Then  the  woods  —  the  woods 
gleam  and  tremble,  I  always 
think,  like  a  girl  who  has  tears 
in  her  eyes,  the  tears  of  glad- 
ness. The  hills — let  my  father 
tell  you  of  the  hills,  Count 
Victor;  I  think  he  must  love 
them  more  than  he  loves   his 


*  Copyright,  1900,  by  Doubleday,  Page,  &  Co.,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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own  Olivia — is  that  not  cruel 
of  a  man  with  an  only  child? 
He  would  die,  I  am  sure,  if  he 
could  not  be  seeing  them  when 
he  liked ;  but  I  cannot  be  con- 
sidering the  hills  so  beautiful 
as  my  own  glens,  my  own  little 
glens,  that  no  one,  I'll  be  fancy- 
ing, is  acquainted  with  to  the 
lieart  but  me  and  the  red-deer, 
and  maybe  a  hunter  or  two. 
Of  course  we  have  the  big 
glens  too,  and  I  would  like 
if  I  could  show  you  Shira 
Glen " 

*'The  best  of  it  was  once  our 
own,"  said  Doom,  black  at  brow. 

" — That  once  was  oiurs,  as 
father  says,  and  is  mine  yet  so 
long  as  I  can  walk  there  and 
be  thinking  my  own  thoughts 
in  it  when  the  wood  is  green, 
and  the  wild  ducks  are  plashing 
in  the  lake." 

Doom  gave  a  significant  ex- 
clamation :  he  was  recalling 
that  rumour  had  Shira  Glen 
for  his  daughter's  favourite 
trysting-place. 

"Rain  or  shine,"  said  Count 
Victor,  delighting  in  such  whole- 
souled  rapture,  delighting  in 
that  bright  unwearied  eye,  that 
curious  turn  of  plirase  that 
made  her  in  English  half  a 
foreigner  like  himself — "  Kain 
or  shine,  it  is  a  country  of 
many  charms." 

"  But  now  you  are  too  large 
in  your  praise,"  she  said,  not 
quite  so  warmly.  "I  do  not 
expect  you  to  think  it  is  a 
I>erfect  countryside  at  any  time 
and  all  times ;  and  it  is  but 
natural  that  you  should  love 
the  country  of  France,  that  I 
have  been  told  is  a  brave  and 
beautiful  country,  and  a  country 
I  am  sometimes  loving  myself 


because  of  its  hospitality  to 
folk  that  we  know.  I  know  it 
is  a  country  of  brave  men,  and 
sometimes  I  am  wondering  if 
it  is  the  same  for  beautiful 
women.  Tell  me ! "  and  she 
leaned  on  an  arm  that  shone 
warm,  soft,  and  t  hilling  from 
the  short  sleeve  of  her  gown, 
and  put  the  sweetest  of  chins 
upon  a  hand  for  the  wringing 
of  hearts. 

Montaiglon  looked  into  those 
eyes  so  frank  and  yet  profound, 
and  straight  became  a  rebel. 
"  Mademoiselle  Olivia,"  said  he 
indifferently  (oh,  Cecile  I  oh, 
Cecile  I),  "  they  are  considered 
not  unpleasing;  but  for  my- 
self, perhaps  acquaintance  has 
spoiled  the  illusion." 

She  did  not  like  that  at  all : 
her  eyes  grew  proud  and  un- 
believing. 

"When  I  was  speaking  of 
the  brave  men  of  France,"  said 
she,  "I  fancied  perhaps  they 
would  tell  what  they  really 
thought — even  to  a  woman." 
And  he  felt  very  much  ashamed 
of  himself. 

"  Ah  I  well,  to  tell  the  truth, 
mademoiselle,"  he  confessed,  "  I 
have  known  very  beautiful  ones 
among  them,  and  many  that 
I  liked,  and  still  must  think 
of  with  affection.  Mort  de 
ma  vie!  am  I  not  the  very 
slave  of  your  sex,  that  for  all 
the  charms,  the  goodness,  the 
kindnesses  and  purities  is  a 
continual  reproach  to  mine? 
In  the  least  perfect  of  them 
I  Iiave  never  failed  to  find 
something  to  remind  me  of  my 
little  mother." 

"And  now  I  think  that  is 
much  better,"  said  Olivia  heart- 
ily, her  eyes  sparkling  at  that 
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the  candle,  nothing  wonderful. 
But  a  suit  of  Highland  clothes 
and  some  of  the  more  martial 
appurtenances  of  the  lost  High- 
land state,  including  the  dirk 
that  had  roused  Montaiglon's 
suspicion. 

He  drew  them  out  hurriedly 
upon  the  floor,  but  yet  with 
an  aflectionate  tenderness,  as  if 
they  were  the  relics  of  a  sac- 
risty, and  with  eagerness  sub- 
stituted the  gay  tartan  for  his 
dull  mulberry  Saxon  habili- 
ments. It  was  like  the  crea- 
tion of  a  man  from  a  lay- 
figmre.  The  jerk  at  the  kilt- 
belt  buckle  somehow  seemed 
to  brace  the  sluggish  spirit; 
his  shoulders  found  their  old 
square  set  above  a  well-curved 
back,  his  feet — his  knees — by 
an  instinct  took  a  graceful 
poise  they  had  never  learned 
in  the  mean  immersement  of 
breeches  and  Linlithgow  boots. 
As  he  fastened  his  buckled 
brogues,  he  hummed  the  words 
of  MacMhaister  Allister's  song: 

<♦  Oh  !  the  black-cloth  of  the  Saxon, 
Dearer  far's  the  Gaelic  tartan  I " 

"  Hugh  Bethune's  content 
with  the  waistcoat,  is  he  ?  "  he 
said  to  himself.  *^He  is  no 
Gael  to  be  so  easily  pleased, 
and  him  with  a  freeman's 
liberty  !  And  yet — and  yet — I 
would  be  content  myself  to 
have  the  old  stuff  only  above 
my  heart." 

He  assumed  the  doublet  and 
plaid,  drew  down  upon  his 
brow  a  bonnet  with  an  eagle 
plume ;  turned  him  to  the 
weapons.  The  knife  —  the 
pistols  —  the  dirk,  went  to 
their  places,  and  last  he  put 
his   hand   upon   the   hilt   of   a 


sword — not  a  claymore,  but  the 
weapon  he  had  worn  in  the 
foreign  field.  As  foolish  a  piece 
of  masquerade  as  ever  a  child 
had  found  entertainment  in,  and 
yet,  if  one  could  see  it,  with 
some  great  element  of  pathos 
and  of  dignity.  For  with  every 
item  of  the  discarded  and 
degraded  costume  of  his  race 
he  seemed  to  put  on  a  grace 
not  there  before,  a  manliness,  a 
spirit  that  had  lain  in  abeyance 
with  the  clothes  in  that  mothy 
chest.  It  was  no  done  man 
who  eagerly  trod  the  floor  of 
the  ruined  chapel,  no  lack-lustre 
failure  of  life,  but  one  complete, 
commingling  action  with  his 
sentiment.  He  felt  the  world 
spacious  about  him  again ;  a 
summons  to  ample  fields  beyond 
the  rotting  woods  and  the 
sonorous  shore  of  Doom.  The 
blood  of  his  folk,  that  had  some- 
how seemed  to  stay  about  his 
heart  in  indolent  clots,  began  to 
course  to  every  extremity,  and 
gave  his  brain  a  tingling 
clarity,  a  wholesome  intoxica- 
tion of  the  perfect  man. 

He  drew  the  sword  from  its 
scabbard,  joying  hugely  in:  the 
lisp  of  the  steel,  at  its  gleam  in 
the  candle-light,  and  he  felt 
anew  the  wonder  of  one  who 
had  drunk  the  wine  of  life  and 
venture  to  its  lees. 

He  made  with  the  weapon 
an  airy  academic  salute  d  la 
Gerard  and  the  new  school  of 
fence,  thrust  swift  in  tierce  like 
a  sun-flash  in  forest  after  rain, 
followed  with  a  parade,  and  felt 
an  expert's  ecstasy.  The  blood 
tingled  to  his  veins ;  his  eyes 
grew  large  and  flashing ;  a 
flush  came  to  that  cheek,  for 
ordinary  so    wan.      Over   and 
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dbus  arms  that  caught  him  to 
a  chest  like  a  cuirass  of  steel. 
But  if  his  hands  were  bound, 
his  feet  were  free :  he  placed 
one  behind  his  enemy  and  flung 
his  weight  upon  him,  so  that 
they  fell  together.  This  time 
Count  Victor  was  uppermost. 
His  hands  were  free  of  a 
sudden ;  he  raised  the  knife 
to  stab  at  the  breast  heaving 
under  him,  but  he  heard  as 
from  another  world — as  from 
a  world  of  calm  and  angels — 
the  voice  of  Olivia  in  her  room 
crying  for  her  father,  and  a 
revulsion  seized  him,  so  that 
he  hesitated  at  his  ugly  task. 
It  was  less  than  a  second  ^s 
slackness,  yet  it  was  enough, 
for  his  enemy  rolled  free  and 
plunged  for  the  stair.  Mont- 
aiglon  seized  him  as  he  fled  ; 
the  skirt  of  his  coat  dragged 
through  his  hands,  and  left 
him  with  a  button.     He  drop- 


ped it  with  a  cry,  and  turned 
in  the  darkness  to  find  himself 
more  frightfully  menaced  than 
before. 

This  time  the  plunge  of  the 
dirk  was  actual ;  he  felt  it  sear 
his  side  like  a  hot  iron,  and 
caught  the  wrist  that  held  it, 
only  in  time  to  check  a  second 
blow.  His  fingers  slipped,  his 
head  swam ;  a  moment  more, 
and  a  Montaiglon  was  dead 
very  far  from  his  pleasant  land 
of  France,  in  a  phantom  castle 
upon  a  shadowy  sea  among 
savage  ghosts. 

"Father!  father!" 

It  was  Olivia's  voice  ;  a  light 
was  thrown  upon  the  scene^ 
for  she  stood  beside  the  com- 
batants with  a  candle  in  her 
hand. 

They  drew  back  at  a  mutual 
spasm,  and  Montaiglon  saw 
that  his  antagonist  was  the 
Baron  of  Doom ! 


CHAPTER  XIX. — REVELATION. 


Doom,  astounded,  threw  the 
dagger  from  him  with  an  ex- 
clamation. His  eyes,  large 
and  burning  yet  with  passion, 
were  wholly  for  Count  Victor, 
though  his  daughter,  Olivia, 
stood  there  at  his  side  holding 
the  light  that  had  revealed  the 
furies  to  each  other,  her  hair  in 
dark  brown  cataracts  on  her 
shoulders,  and  eddying  in  be- 
witching curls  upon  her  ears 
and  temples,  that  gleamed  be- 
low like  the  foam  of  mountain 
pools. 

"Father,  father!  what  does 
this  mean?"  she  cried.  "There 
is  some  fearful  mistake  here." 

"That  is  not  to  exaggerate 


the  position  at  all  events," 
thought  Count  Victor,  breath- 
ing hard,  putting  the  knife 
unobserved  behind  him.  He 
smiled  to  this  vision,  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  He  left 
the  elucidation  of  the  mystery 
to  the  other  gentleman,  this 
counsellor  of  forgiveness  and 
peace,  clad  head  to  foot  in  the 
garb  he  contemned,  and  cap- 
able of  some  excellent  practice 
with  daggers  in  the  darknesa 

"  I'll  never  be  able  to  say 
how  much  I  regret  this.  Count 
Victor,"  said  Doom.  "Good 
God!  your  hands  were  going, 
and     in     a     second     or     two 


more- 
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night  of  time.  A  lantern  light 
bobbed  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
rock,  shining  through  Olivia's 
bower  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp, 
and  he  could  hear  in  low  tones 
the  voices  of  Doom  and  his 
servant.  Out  at  sea,  but  in- 
visible, for  beyond  the  moon's 
influence,  a  boat  was  being 
rowed  fast :  the  beat  of  the 
oars  on  the  thole-pins  came  dis- 
tinctly. And  in  the  wood  be- 
hind, now  cut  ofiP  from  them 
by  the  riding  waves,  owls  called 
incessantly. 

It  was  like  a  night  in  a 
dream,  like  some  vast  wheeling 
chimera  of  fever— that  plangent 
sea  before,  those  terrors  fleeing, 
and  behind,  a  maiden  left  with 
her  duenna  in  a  castle  de- 
moniac. 

Doom  and  Mungo  came  back 
from  the  rock  edge,  silently  al- 
most, brooding  over  a  mystery, 
and  the  three  looked  at  each 
other. 

"Well,  they  are  gone,"  said 
the  Baron  at  last,  showing  the 
way  to  his  guest. 

"What,  gone!"  said  Mont- 
aiglon,  incapable  of  restraining 
his  irony.     "  Not  all  of  them  ?  " 

"O  Lord!  but  this  is  the 
nicht !  "  cried  the  little  servant 
who  carried  the  lantern.  "I 
micht  hae  bided  a'  my  days  in 
Fife  and  never  kent  what  war 
was.  The  only  thing  that 
daunts  me  is  that  I  should 
hae  missed  my  chance  o'  a 
whup  at  them,  for  they  had  me 
trussed  like  a  cock  before  I  put 
my  feet  below  me  when  they 
pu'd  me  oot." 

He  drew  the  bars  with  nerv- 
ous fingers,  and  seemed  to 
dread  his  master  as  much  as 
he  had  done  the  enemy.    Olivia 


had  come  down  to  the  corridor ; 
aloft  Annapla  had  renewed 
her  lamentations;  the  fpur  of 
them  stood  clustered  in  the 
narrow  passage  at  the  stair- 
foot. 

"  What  for  did  ye  open  the 
door,  Mungo  ?  "  asked  Doom, — 
not  the  Doom  of  doleful  days, 
of  melancholy  evenings  of  study 
and  of  sour  memories,  not  the 
done  man,  but  one  alert  and 
eager,  a  soldier,  in  the  poise  of 
his  body,  the  set  of  his  limbs, 
the  spirit  of  his  eye. 

"  Here's  a  new  man  !  " 
thought  Montaiglon,  silently 
regarding  him.  "Devilry  ap- 
pears to  have  a  marvellous 
power  of  stimulation." 

"I  opened  the  door,"  said 
Mungo,  much  perturbed. 

"For  what?"  said  Doom 
shortly. 

"There  was  a  knock." 

"  I  heard  it.  The  knock  was 
obvious  ;  it  dirled  the  very  roof 
of  the  house.  But  it  was  not 
necessary  to  open  at  a  knock  at 
this  time  of  morning ;  ye  must 
have  had  a  reason.  Hospitality 
like  that  to  half-a-dozen  rogues 
from  Arroquhar,  who  had  al- 
ready made  a  warm  night  for 
ye,  was  surely  stretched  a  little 
too  far.  What  did  ye  open 
for?" 

Mungo  seemed  to  range  his 
mind  for  a  reply.  He  looked  to 
Montaiglon,  but  got  no  answer 
in  the  Frenchman's  face.; 
he  looked  over  Montaiglon's 
shoulder  at  Olivia,  standing 
yet  in  the  tremor  of  her  fears, 
and  his  eye  lingered.  It  was 
no  wonder,  thought  Count 
Victor,  that  it  lingered  there. 

"Come,  come,  I'm  waiting 
my  answer !  "  cried  Doom,  in  a 
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His  daughter  had  entered. 
She  had  hurriedly  coiled  her 
hair  up,  and  the  happy  care- 
lessness of  it  pleased  Mont- 
aiglon's  eye  like  a  picture. 

Still  he  said  nothing ;  he 
could  not  trust  himself  to 
speak,  facing,  as  he  fancied 
yet  he  did,  a  traitor. 

"I  see  from  your  face  you 
must  still  be  dubious  of  me," 
said  Doom.  He  waited  for  no 
reply,  but  paced  up  and  down 
the  room  excitedly,  the  pleats 
of  his  kilt  and  the  thongs  of 
his  purse  swinging  to  his  move- 
ments :  a  pretty  figure,  as  Mont- 
aiglon  could  not  but  confess. 
"I  am  still  shattered  at  the 
nerve  to  think  that  I  had  al- 
most taken  your  life  there  in 
a  fool's  blunder.  You  must 
wonder  to  see  me  in  this — in 
this  costume." 

He  could  not  even  yet  come 
to  his  explanation,  and  Olivia 
must  help  him. 

"  What  my  father  would  tell 
you,  if  he  was  not  in  such  a 
trouble.  Count  Victor,  is  what 
I  did  my  best  to  let  you  know 
last  night.  It  is  just  that  he 
breaks  the  law  of  George  the 
king  in  this  small  affair  of  our 
Highland  tartan.  It  is  a  fancy 
of  his  to  be  wearing  it  in  an 
evening,  and  the  bats  in  the 
chapel  upstairs  are  too  blind 
to  know  what  a  rebel  it  is 
that  must  be  play-acting  old 
days  and  old  styles  among 
them." 

A  faint  light  came  suddenly 
to  Count  Victor. 

"Ah!"  said  he,  "it  is  not, 
mademoiselle,  that  the  bats 
alone  are  blind ;  here  is  a  very 
blind  Montaiglon.  I  implore 
your  pardon,  M.  le  Baron.     It 
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is  good  to  be  frank,  though  it 
is  sometimes  unpleasant,  and  I 
must  plead  guilty  to  an  im- 
becile misapprehension." 

Doom  flushed,  and  took  the 
proffered  hand. 

"  My  good  Montaiglon,"  said 
he,  "I'm  the  most  shame-faced 
man  this  day  in  the  shire  of 
Argyle.  Need  I  be  telling  you 
that  I  have  all  Olivia's  senti- 
ment and  none  of  her  honest 
courage  ?  " 

"  My  dear  father  I  "  cried 
Olivia  fondly,  looking  with 
melting  eyes  at  her  parent ; 
and  Count  Victor,  too,  thought 
this  mummer  no  inadmirable 
figure. 

"It  is  nothing  more  than  my 
indulgence  in  the  tartan  that 
makes  your  host  look  sometimes 
scarcely  trustworthy ;  and  my 
secret  got  its  right  punishment 
this  night.  I  will  not  be  able 
to  wear  a  kilt  with  an  easy 
conscience  for  some  time  to 
come." 

"  My  faith  1  Baron,  that  were 
a  penance  out  of  all  propor- 
tion I "  said  Count  Victor,  laugh- 
ing. "If  you  nearly  gave  me 
the  key  of  the  Olympian 
meadows  there,  'tis  I  that  have 
brought  these  outlaws  about 
your  ears." 

"  What  beats  me  is  that  they 
should  make  so  much  ado  about 
a  trifle." 

"A  trifle!"  said  Count  Vic- 
tor. "True,  in  a  sense.  The 
wretch  but  died.  We  must  all 
die ;  we  all  know  it,  though 
none  of  us  believe  it." 

"  I  am  glad  to  say  that  after 
all  you  only  wounded  yon  Mac- 
farlane ;  so  Petullo  learned  but 
yesterday,  and  I  clean  forgot 
to  tell  you  sooner." 

R 
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MUSINGS     WITHOUT     METHOD. 

THE  RETURN  OF  LORD  ROBERTS  —  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  CROWD  — 
A  DIGNIFIED  RECEPTION  —  AUSTRALIAN  FEDERATION  —  HYSTERICAL 
REFORMS  —  THE  NEGLECT  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES  —  THE  PLACE  OF 
FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  IN  OUR  EDUCATION — THE  EXCLUS1VENE8S  OP 
UNIVERSITIES — A   MASTERPIECE   OF   SCHOLARSHIP. 


To  all  such  as  are  inter- 
ested in  the  demeanour  of  the 
crowd,  the  triumphal  return  of 
Lord  Roberts  to  London  must 
have  seemed  a  bewildering  spec- 
tacle. The  experience  of  the 
past  year  might  have  persuaded 
lis  that  the  British  mob  was  un- 
controllable. Our  foreign  critics 
especially — they  are  many  and 
malicious — censured  the  riotous 
joy  which  the  people  so  riotously 
expressed  when  the  Imperial 
Volunteers  came  marching 
back  to  their  native  city.  And 
the  censure  was  in  a  measure 
deserved.  Only  they  let  their 
satisfaction  get  the  better  of 
them  —  these  foreign  critics. 
After  their  invariable  fashion, 
they  hastily  skipped  from  the 
particular  to  the  general. 
"Look  at  the  base  English," 
they  shouted,  "who,  not  con- 
tent with  sending  out  their 
soldiers  soddened  with  gin,  can 
devise  no  better  welcome  for 
their  favourites  than  a  drunken 
orgie!"  So  the  wish  being 
father  to  the  thought,  they 
fasten  together  a  dozen  links 
in  the  chain  of  argument. 
England  is  losing  her  restraint, 
said  they,  and  since  she  has 
lived  for  centuries  upon  the 
reputation  of  an  estimable  cold- 
ness, she  is  rushing  headlong  to 
ruin.     But  the  arrival  of  Lord 


Roberts  not  only  gave  the  lie 
to  our  amiable  critics,  but 
also  solved  a  difficult  problem. 
When  the  City  Volunteers 
entered  London,  they  faced  a 
mob  of  equals  and  fellow- 
townsmen.  The  enthusiasm 
which  they  provoked  was 
none  too  deeply  tinged  with 
respect ;  and  the  men  on  the 
pavement  broke  the  ranks,  in- 
terrupting the  procession,  be- 
cause the  "  citizen  -  soldiers  " 
were  (or  might  have  been) 
their  familiar  friends.  The 
fSte  was  for  London  an  affair 
of  the  hearth,  and  London  be- 
haved as  she  might  behave 
beneath  the  secrecy  of  her  own 
roof,  when  she  thought  nobody 
was  looking  on.  But  the  re- 
ception of  Lord  Roberts  was 
marked  by  a  sober  dignity 
which  instantly  corrects  the 
foreign  generalisation.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  crowd  was 
tempered  by  respect ;  even  the 
cheers  were  subdued  by  a  grate- 
ful and  serious  admiration. 
"  Here  is  the  great  strategist," 
the  crowd  seemed  to  murmur, 
"  who  captured  Cronje  on 
Majuba  Day,  who  kept  his 
word  to  Mafeking,  and  who 
left  the  Union  -  Jack  flying 
over  Pretoria."  And  in  his 
presence  the  crowd  doffed  its 
cap     and     lowered    its     voice. 
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likely  in  future  to  bring  yet 
greater  troubles  on  Ireland  than 
those  from  which  she  is  now 
slowly  escaping.  In  the  inter- 
ests of  all  classes  alike  it  should 
— if  ever  seriously  pressed — be 
resisted  by  any  thoughtful 
statesman. 

Nothing  can  be  more  desir- 
able than  the  creation  of  a  real 
yeoman  class  of  independent 
owners  in  Ireland.  It  is  in 
accord  with  the  general  tend- 
ency in  free  countries  at  the 
present  time,  and  is  especially 
to  be  valued  in  a  land  which 
depends  mainly  on  agriculture, 
and  amid  a  peasantry  so  sturdy, 
and  so  devoted  to  tillage.  But 
such  a  class  cannot  be  brought 
into  being  by  heroic  legislation, 
which  makes  no  distinction 
between  those  who  would  build 
up  and  those  who  would  deso- 
late and  ruin  the  lands.  Gov- 
ernment interference  in  the 
free  contract  between  owners 
and  buyers  is  unsound  in  prin- 
ciple,  as  is  evidenced  by  its  re- 
sults. It  can  only  be  justified 
as  a  police  measure,  to  keep 
the  peace  between  an  unjust 
landlord  and  a  violent  tenantry. 
The  result  of  the  Land  Acts, 
while  giving  very  substantial 
relief  to  the  peasantry  at  the 
expense  of  the  owners,  has  been 
to  entail  very  heavy  legal  ex- 
penses on  both  classes,  so  that 
in  the  case  of  peasants  who 
now  pay  two  or  three  sovereigns 
annually  as  rent,  the  expense 
of  applying  for  further  reduc- 
tion would  swallow  up  any  gain 
from  such  a  decrease  of  rent. 
Hence  agreement  between  the 
two  parties  has  begun  once 
more  to  take  its  natural  place 
in    land    settlement,    and    the 
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peasantry,  who  once  regarded 
the  courts  with  intense  sus- 
picion, and  then  almost  unani- 
mously invoked  their  aid,  begin 
now  to  look  to  other  means  for 
acquiring  a  free  permanent  en- 
joyment of  their  holdings. 

The  present  condition  of  dual 
ownership  is  bad  for  the  land 
and  for  the  community.  The 
landlord  has  neither  means  nor 
reasons  for  expending  money  on 
his  property.  The  tenant  still 
fears  that  improved  cultivation 
will  lead  to  increase  of  rent,  and 
often  deliberately  allows  his 
fields  to  run  to  waste  towards 
the  termination  of  his  fifteen 
years'  tenancy,  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  obtaining  further  de- 
crease of  rent  from  the  court. 
Extravagant  sums  are  paid  for 
the  tenant-interest;  and  tenants' 
improvements  —  perhaps  a  few 
lines  of  wire  on  rough  posts  in 
a  corner  of  the  field — are  valued 
far  beyond  their  cost.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
peasant  proprietor,  if  genuinely 
intent  on  making  a  living  from 
the  land,  would  materially  im- 
prove his  own  property,  which 
he  will  not  do  as  long  as  he  con- 
tinues to  be  liable  for  rent.  But 
such  changes,  if  they  are  to  be 
of  real  value  to  the  community, 
must  either  be  brought  about 
by  individual  exertions,  or  by  a 
method  which  will  select  the 
thrifty  and  discard  the  scheming 
and  thriftless  tenant.  Such 
methods  have  already  been  tried 
under  existing  laws,  and  with- 
out either  compulsory  legislation 
or  extravagant  and  risky  use  of 
capital ;  and  it  is  in  these  that 
the  hope  of  the  country  lies. 
The  proposals  of  Irish  politi- 
cians are  merely  the  travesties 
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The  present  Government, 
contrary  to  recent  rule,  have 
been  returned  to  power  quite 
unincommoded  by  domestic 
promises.  The  elections  pur- 
ported to  vindicate  the  South 
African  war,  and  the  electors 
voted  with  a  single  eye  to  that 
issue,  except  in  the  few  con- 
stituencies where  Church  dis- 
cipline made  a  pother.  The 
war,  too,  has  inexorably  laid 
upon  Parliament,  as  the  chief 
work  of  the  approaching  session, 
a  searching  reform  of  the  army. 
To  fill  up  some  spare  evenings, 
the  assiduous  Mr  Ritchie  keeps, 
no  doubt,  a  Factory  Bill  in 
readiness.  With  that  and 
other  legislative  oddments  the 
Government  can  spend  the 
greater  part  of  their  time  use- 
fully and  honourably  enough. 
But  besides? 

The  tendency  will  be,  of 
course,  to  produce  measures 
for  the  social  amelioration 
(honeyed  phrase  !)  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  and  for  them  the 
middle  -  class  ratepayers  will 
have  to  provide.  Upon  one 
such,  the  housing  of  the  poor. 
Lord  Salisbury,  in  his  speech 
to  the  National  Union  of  Con- 
servative and  Constitutional 
Associations,  touched  last  De- 
cember in  a  manner  reminiscent 
of  Mr  Gladstone  when  he  felt 
that  a  question  had  attained 
"  ripeness."  The  Prime  Min- 
ister's remark,  however,  that 
remedies  must  not  be  neglected, 
because  they  may  be  made  "  a 
cover  or  pretence  for  attacks 
upon   property  or   other  insti- 


tutions," need  mean  nothing 
more  than  the  consolidation 
and  strengthening  of  the  exist- 
ing sanitary  laws  against  the 
owners  of  fever- haunted  slums. 
We  have  good  reason  for  believ- 
ing him  to  have  spoken  in  that 
sense.  There  is  besides  Mr 
Chaplin's  Act,  passed  only  last 
year,  which  affords  relief  for 
congestion — the  other  aspect  of 
the  housing  problem — by  per- 
mitting municipal  councils  to 
acquire  sites  for  building  pur- 
poses beyond  their  own  areas. 
Does  not  that  experiment 
deserve  a  trial  before  Parlia- 
ment claps  others  on  top  of  it 
which  one  class  will  enjoy  and 
another  will  subsidise? 

The  truth  is,  that  those  who 
write  emotionally  about  the 
slums  allow  their  impulses  to 
run  away  with  them.  It  is 
absurd  to  suggest,  for  example, 
that  in  London  or  any  other 
dense  centre  of  population  most 
working  families  are  compelled 
to  live  in  filthy  hovels  for 
which  they  pay  extortionate 
rents.  Skilled  artisans,  even 
common  labourers  in  regular 
employment,  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  securing  healthy  house- 
room  at  a  reasonable  price, 
and  within  compassable  dis- 
tance of  their  daily  occupation. 
Through  the  competition  in  the 
building  trade  the  owners  of 
"models"  and  so-called  flats 
have,  in  London  at  any  rate,  far 
more  sets  to  let  than  reputable 
tenants  to  fill  them.  Casual 
British  labour  and  its  belongings 
do,    nevertheless,   dwell  closely 
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in  Manchester,  the  8000  or 
more  in  Leeds  —  figures  neces- 
sarily conjectural  in  the  absence 
of  a  religious  census — and  you 
perceive  that  the  alien  terror, 
even  though  it  has  been  much 
exaggerated,  is  something  of  a 
reality. 

Jews,  unlike  other  foreign 
immigrants,  must  bring  their 
Ghettos  with  them.  They  herd 
together,  as  strangers  in  a 
strange  land,  and  because  they 
must  live  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  their  places  of  worship  and 
"  Kosher  "  butchers.  Industrial 
conditions,  the  growth  of  typi- 
cally Jewish  trades,  fix  them 
down  in  certain  spots  with 
additional  firmness.  The  quan- 
tity of  human  saturation  of 
which  those  areas  are  capable, 
before  the  increase  of  a  natur- 
ally prolific  race  and  the  influx 
of  fresh  arrivals  by  every 
German  emigrant  -  ship  flow 
over  into  a  new  Ghetto  hard 
by,  almost  passes  belief.  In- 
different to  overcrowding,  be- 
cause inured  to  dirt  and  suf- 
focation, these  new  inhabitants 
meet  the  abnormally  high  rents 
wrung  from  them  by  landlords, 
Jew  and  Gentile,  by  the  simple 
process  of  taking  in  lodgers. 
The  custom  of  carrying  tailor- 
ing home  brings  it  about  that 
tlie  "  sweater  '* — a  slave-driver 
who  works,  in  justice  be  it  said 
of  him,  quite  as  hard  as  his  four 
or  five  slaves — lives  together, 
eats  together,  and  sleeps  to- 
gether in  the  same  room  with 
his  men.  And  under  what 
conditions!  Sanitary  inspec- 
tion is  set  at  absolute  defiance. 
The  inspector  for  Whitechapel, 
Mr  R.  S.  Wrack,  in  his  evi- 
dence   before  the  Select  Com- 


mittee of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Foreign  Immigration,  had 
no  hesitation  in  asserting  that 
the  habits  of  the  Polish  and 
Russian  Jews  were  much  worse 
than  those  of  the  poor  class 
of  English.  "  They  do  not  ap- 
pear to  understand  cleanliness 
at  all:  it  seems  to  be  quite 
contrary  to  their  nature  to  be 
clean."  He  added  some  details 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repro- 
duce, admitting,  however,  in 
answer  to  Sir  Samuel  Montagu, 
that  once  a -year,  before  the 
Passover  holidays,  their  dwell- 
ings underwent  a  thorough 
purification.  At  other  times 
the  rooms  are  all  stuffy  and 
unwholesome;  they  object  to 
work  with  open  windows,  they 
choke  the  drains  with  refuse. 
Yet  Mr  Wrack  denied  that  the 
neglect  of  sanitary  laws  mate- 
rially harmed  these  people, 
though  they  slept  five  or  six 
in  a  room.  On  the  contrary, 
"the  district  of  Whitechapel, 
I  may  say,  is  very  healthy." 

The  poorest  English  and  the 
Irishry  cannot  compete  against 
the  Jews,  wherever  they  choose 
to  establish  themselves.  How 
are  they  to  make  a  stand 
against  a  system  of  rack- 
renting  maintained  by  over- 
crowding ?  It  produces  an  un- 
wholesome rivalry  for  house- 
room,  that  radiates  outwards 
from  the  central  Ghetto.  Nor 
can  we  deceive  ourselves  that 
philanthropic  building  enter- 
prise has  benefited  our  own 
indigents,  where  the  Jew  has 
been  at  hand  to  take  possession. 
Let  us  take  two  instances :  the 
first  from  Mr  Wrack's  evidence, 
the  second  from  Mr  Russell's 
and  Mr  Lewis's  book.     Went- 
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again,    are    beyond     reproach, 
notably   that    engaged   in   the 
jewellery    and    watch  -  making 
trade,      which      has     renamed 
the   neighbourhood   of   Fitzroy 
Square    "La    Petite    France." 
The  German  clerk  is  a  model 
of  application,  and  proficient  in 
languages;   the  German  baker 
and     the     German     haircutter 
adapt  themselves  readily  to  our 
customs,  and  frequently  end  by 
marrying  Englishwomen.     Be- 
sides,   all   these    races    scatter, 
more   or   less,    over    the   great 
towns,  and,  except  perhaps  in 
the  clubs,  are  not  an  unmixable 
element.     Not  so  the  species  of 
Jewry  that   has  been  shot  on 
to  these   shores  since   1882  or 
thereabouts.     Every  European 
country   except    our    own    has 
the  Hebrew  it  deserves,  but  we 
get    them    all    in    turn.      The 
Jewish  aristocracy,  the  Sephar- 
dim    of   Portugal    and   Spain, 
who  gave  us  a  Disraeli  in  the 
third   generation,    have   ceased 
to    arrive.      The    Dutch    Jews, 
with  their  long  pedigrees,  are 
stationary.      Even     the     more 
plebeian  German  Jews  are  fast 
giving  place  to  the  outcasts  of 
Russia  and  Poland — the  wild, 
hunted-looking  creatures,  with 
fur    caps    and    baggy,    greasy 
clothes,  who  may  be  seen  gap- 
ing about   them  most  days  at 
the    London    Docks.      It   is   a 
proverb   that    the    nearer    the 
East   a   Jew  dwells   the   more 
degraded  he  is.     Small  wonder, 
then,  that  the  Jewish  Board  of 
Guardians    should    regard   the 
cases    of    the    Russo  -  Turkish 
Jews    from    Salonica   as    "  the 
most  troublesome,"  and  should 
congratulate     itself     on     their 
diminution.     But  the  ordinary 


victims  of  the  Tsar's  police 
are,  in  all  conscience,  poorish 
specimens  of  humanity.  Feeble 
in  physique,  they  seldom  bring 
with  them  a  marketable  trade. 
They  will  sometimes  keep  them- 
selves alive  on  a  daily  herring 
and  cup  of  coffee  during  those 
miserable  weeks  in  which  they 
are  mastering  the  cheap  tailor's 
or  shoemaker's  business  as 
"greeners,"  accepting  the  most 
miserable  pittance  for  their 
sixteen  hours'  toil.  They  may 
not  be  technically  paupers, 
since,  thanks  to  the  foresight 
of  their  co  -  religionists,  they 
rarely  come  on  the  rates ;  but 
they  cannot,  even  by  the  slop- 
piest of  philanthropists,  be 
called  additions  to  the  indus- 
trial strength  of  the  nation. 

The  "  Polak  "  invasion  began 
in   1881,   when    Russian   mobs 
helped  famine  and  the  Russian 
police   in   rendering   life  unen- 
durable   for     the    unfortunate 
Hebrews    within    their    gates. 
The  years  1885  and  1886,  in 
which     Bismarck     Germanised 
Prussian    Poland     by    copious 
expulsions,  witnessed  the  advent 
of  another  wave.    The  full  force 
of  the  immigration  from  Russia 
was    not    felt,   however,    until 
1891 ;  it  has  continued,  though 
with  sensible    abatement,  ever 
since.     Unfortunately,  no   ma- 
terials exist  for  a  trustworthy 
estimate  of  those  who  come  to 
stay.      They     are     mostly,    it 
should     be     remembered,     the 
weaker  brethren  who  have  col- 
lapsed  in   the  journey   to   the 
United     States,     either     from 
want  of  money  or  because  they 
have  been  robbed  of  what  little 
they  had  by  rascally  "  nmners  " 
at  the  docks.     Lord  Salisbury 
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the  best  of  them  promptly  turn 
sweaters  themselves,  thanks  to 
the    demoralising,    though    not 
pauperising,    ease   with    which 
the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians 
makes      advances     in     money. 
Thus  the  foreign- born  Hebrews, 
recruited  by  the  constant  stream 
of  new  arrivals,  and  using  as 
additional   serfs   the    gamblers 
and  the  weaklings,  are  a  self- 
contained       Yddish  -  speaking 
community,     impermeable     by 
outside  influences.     Check   the 
inrush,  and  their  isolation  would 
cease.     The  English-born   Jew 
mixes  readily  with  his  British 
fellow-citizens,  among  whom  he 
is   a   fairly  popular   character, 
from  his  florid  accessibility  of 
manner   and    love    of    display 
and    pleasure.      The    rapidity 
with  which  they  become  Angli- 
cised up  to  a  certain  point  is 
remarkable.    A  Warsaw  doctor 
once    went    round    the   Castle 
Street  board  school  in  White- 
chapel,    and    only    found    one 
child  out  of  4500  that  under- 
stood Polish.    With  an  English 
education  comes  a  healthy  de- 
sire to  be  quit  of  the  Ghetto, 
except   for    business    purposes, 
and   a   not   altogether  healthy 
scorn  for  the  foreign  immigrant, 
who  regards  the  English  Jew 
in  turn  as  a  fellow  of   shame- 
lessly lax  faith.     The  imported 
Jew,  in  fact,  has  no  friends  at 
all.   The  British  working  classes 
cordially    dislike    and     despise 
him :    signs    are   not   wanting, 
indeed,  despite  their  tolerance 
and  faith  in  the  traditions  of  a 
free    country,    that    they   may 
rise   up   for  reprisals,   and   re- 
produce,   though   with    self-re- 
specting abatement,  the  Juden- 
hetze  of  the  Continent. 


And  the  remedy  ?  It  is  simple, 
and  Lord  Salisbury  its  patentee. 
With  stupendous  events  just 
behind  us,  even  meticulous  stu- 
dents of  parliamentary  debates 
may  have  forgotten  the  bill 
which,  as  a  private  member  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  he  produced 
in  July  1894.  It  was  directed 
partly  against  Anarchists,  such 
as  the  wretch  Caserio  who  had 
just  murdered  President  Carnot, 
but  chiefly  against  the  penniless 
beggary  of  Russia  and  Poland. 
The  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
as  he  then  was,  had  evidently 
been  much  impressed  with  the 
Report  of  the  Foreign  Immigra- 
tion Committee,  contemplating 
legislation  against  pauper  aliens 
as  a  necessity  of  the  near  future, 
not  to  mention  the  lamentations 
of  the  Whitechapel  Guardians 
over  the  substitution  of  a  for- 
eign for  an  English  population 
throughout  the  district.  He 
perceived  that  our  cities  might 
be  inundated  not  only  by  the 
onward  wave  from  north-eastern 
Europe,  but  by  an  ebb-tide  from 
America,  if  the  United  States 
kept  out  indigent  Jewry  with 
the  same  rigour  as  they  had 
used  in  shutting  the  door  on  the 
Chinese ;  or,  as  he  put  it,  with 
one  of  his  not  uncommon  de- 
scents into  the  familiar,  "we 
were  in  the  position  of  being 
half-way  down  the  drain."  So 
he  went  to  an  American  model, 
and  borrowed  from  an  American 
Act  a  clause  enjoining  upon  the 
inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  examine  and  prohibit  from 
landing  "  any  alien  who  is  either 
an  idiot,  insane,  a  pauper,  a 
person  likely  to  become  a  public 
charge,  or  a  person  suffering 
from    dangerous    or    infectious 
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the  anarchist.  A  batch  of 
Chinese  were  unported  into 
London  not  long  since  as 
laundrymen.  What  if  that 
handful  prove  the  forerunners 
of  a  substantial  immigration 
which,  first  making  itself  ac- 
ceptable in  domestic  service, 
spreads  ultimately  into  the  poor 
quarters  of  London  or  Glasgow 
or  Manchester?  Imagine  a 
struggle  for  existence  in  the 
tailoring  trade  between  Polish 
Jew  and  Chinaman:  the  forty 
per  cent  of  British  who  still 
keep  their  ground  would  go 
under,  whichever  of  the  other 
two  might  survive.  Think  if 
the  slums  were  to  bring  to 
birth  a  slit-eyed  mongrel,  as 
Mr  Arnold  White,  whose  sin- 
cerity in  this  cause  needs  no 
praise  on  our  part,  foreboded 
the  other  day.  The  United 
States  fought  off  their  Yellow 
Peril  only  just  in  time,  so  did 
Australia.    Our  turn  may  come 


next ;  let  us,  therefore,  be  fore- 
armed. The  United  States 
Government,  by  imposing  a 
poll-tax  on  Chinese  immigrants 
in  1882,  at  once  reduced  the 
flood  from  40,000  to  under 
1500;  it  has  dwindled  since, 
on  the  Act  becoming  under- 
stood in  China.  A  similar  pro- 
vision in  Lord  Salisbury's  bill 
would  be  a  justifiable  precau- 
tion, even  if  the  Yellow  Peril 
turns  aside  from  us  altogether. 
''England  for  the  English  "  may 
convey  an  exaggerated  idea  of 
the  dangers  contingent  on  the 
unchecked  entrance  of  alien 
labour.  ''The  East-ends  (or 
their  equivalents)  for  the  East- 
enders"  does  not.  Our  Im- 
perial position  is  not  so  secure 
that  we  can  afford  to  take  in 
the  rejected  of  Eastern  Europe, 
and  possibly  the  superfluity  of 
Asia,  to  the  displacement  al- 
ways of  our  well-conducted,  if 
unthrifty,  working  classes. 
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THE    MAKING    OF    MODERN    SCOTLAND. 


It  is  strange  that  the  cen- 
tury which  is  especially  re- 
sponsible for  the  Scotland  of 
to-day,  which  saw  the  birth 
of  our  Scottish  schools  of 
thought,  and  the  genesis  of 
most  of  our  reputed  charac- 
teristics as  a  people,  should 
have  been  so  much  neglected 
by  the  native-born  historian. 
Pictish  barbarism  and  feudal 
chaos  have  found  ten  students 
where  the  Ways  of  eighteenth- 
century  Scotland  have  found 
one.  Mr  Hill  Burton  has 
skimmed  its  surface,  the 
Jacobite  wars  have  been  well 
chronicled,  and  Mr  Grey 
Graham  has  written  one 
masterly  treatise  on  its  social 
life ;  but,  as  a  rule,  its  history, 
for  the  ordinary  man,  is  con- 
fined to  the  chapters  in  which 
Lord  Stanhope  or  Mr  Buckle 
or  Mr  Lecky  turns  for  a  little 
to  a  perfunctory  survey  of  the 
North.      One    reason    for    the 
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neglect  lies,  doubtless,  in  the 
difficulty  of  the  subject.  Apart 
from  the  '15  and  the  '45,  there 
are  few  incidents  to  record. 
Certain  decisions  in  civil  or 
ecclesiastical  courts,  a  few  Acts 
of  Parliament,  the  succession 
of  Lord  Advocates,  Deans  of 
Faculty,  and  Moderators  of 
Assembly  are  all  the  milestones 
we  get  to  help  us  on  the  road. 
The  vigorous  strife  of  English 
party  politics  is  heard  in  Scot- 
land only  as  an  echo,  for  after 
the  first  few  decades  the  land 
becomes  extraordinarily  self- 
contained,  working  out  her  own 
problem  in  a  kind  of  proud 
isolation.  And  that  problem 
was  sufficiently  intricate  to 
demand  all  her  powers.  She 
had,  in  the  first  place,  to 
change,  to  conform  to  modem 
fashions,  to  cultivate  her  own 
art  and  letters,  to  find  the 
ways  of  commercial  prosperity. 
She    had   to   compress  into   a 
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diet  in  Edinburgh,  attended 
by  Liberal  peers  and  English 
Nonconformist  divines,  the 
Church  of  Chalmers  celebrated 
its  nuptials  with  Dissent. 

Lockhart  to  Mr  Fox  Maule, 
Carstairs  to  Chalmers,  the  '45 
to  the  '43 — it  is  only  a  century 
in  time,  but  it  is  a  millennium  in 
spirit.  The  devilries  of  Lady 
Stair,  and  the  horrible  tale  of 
Queensberry's  idiot  son,  would 
have  sounded  strange  to  men 
accustomed  to  the  rationalism 
of  the  *  Edinburgh  Review '  and 
the  genteel  manners  of  the  New 
Town.  No  part  of  Sir  Henry 
Craik's  narrative  is  better  than 
his  contribution  to  the  in- 
dustrial and  social  history  of 
Scotland,  which  lay  at  the  back 
of  the  war  of  Whig  and  Tory. 
As  is  natural,  he  writes  lumin- 
ously  of  that  educational  system 
which,  in  the  Lowlands,  made 
of  dire  poverty  "  a  hardening 
experience  and  an  unfailing  im- 
pulse." The  Lowland  character 
became  the  dominant  one,  and, 
as  it  developed,  wealth  and 
industries  arose  in  the  land. 
Glasgow,  which  Defoe  thought 
"one  of  the  cleanliest,  most 
beautiful,  and  best -built  cities 
in  Great  Britain,"  and  Burt 
praised  as  the  "prettiest  and 
most  uniform  town  that  I  ever 
saw,"  became  something  neither 
pretty  nor  clean,  but  immensely 
prosperoua  The  Highlands, 
too,  were  gradually  opened  up 
from  the  time  when  Wade  began 
his  admirable  attempts  at  road- 
making.  Already  in  the  early 
years  of  the  century  many  of 
the  chiefs  had  forsworn  barbar- 
ism, and  had  taken  to  serving 
in  foreign  wars  and  learning 
the   ways   of  Courts;    at   first 


selling  their  swords  to  foreign 
causes,  till  old  breaches  were 
healed,  and  a  Cameron  of 
Fassiefem  could  die  at  Quatre 
Bras.  The  politeness  of  their 
class  had  always  been  famous, 
and  soon  on  the  native  stock 
there  were  grafted  the  ordinary 
acquirements  of  civilisation. 
People  took  to  travelling  north 
of  the  Highland  line,  and  found 
singular  beauties  in  mountains 
which  Burt  could  only  think  of 
as  "  a  dirty  purple,  but  most 
disagreeable  when  the  heath  is 
in  bloom."  Some  of  the  old 
wildness,  to  be  sure,  stUl 
lingered  in  the  people ;  and  as 
late  as  1820,  at  a  parliament- 
ary election  in  Elgin,  the  fiery 
cross  was  sent  round,  and 
Grants  and  DufiPs  fought 
pitched  battles  in  the  open 
street.  The  advance  in  refine- 
ment among  the  upper  classes 
was  as  remarkable  as  the  taming 
of  the  lower.  A  real  Edinburgh 
society  came  into  being,  which 
was  celebrated  equally  for  its 
littdrateurs  and  lawyers  and  its 
high-spirited  dames.  The 
salons  of  St  James's  at  that 
time  scarcely  afford  us  a  greater 
variety  of  types  or  more  viv- 
acious gossip.  Jacobitism  long 
remained  among  Scots  gentle- 
women as  a  gentle  melan- 
choly sentiment,  a  thing  of 
brocades  and  lace  and  twilit 
windows ;  and  indeed  women 
like  Lady  Hamilton  of  Bosehall 
or  Lady  Sarah  Bruce  had  a 
hereditary  right  both  to  the 
sentiment  and  the  melancholy. 
In  those  days  society  was  a 
comfortable  local  thing;  London 
was  far  away,  Edinburgh  was 
only  for  the  magnates,  and 
each  county  town  held  houses 
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BRIDGE. 


Man  is  by  nature  a  conser- 
vative animal — conservative  in 
his   eating  and  drinking,   con- 
servative   in    his    methods    of 
business,    conservative    in    his 
very   afiPectation   of   liberalism, 
conservative    in    his    pastimes. 
Any  one  who,  ten  years  since, 
had  ventured  to  prophesy  that, 
by  the  beginning  of  the  twen- 
tieth    century,     whist     would 
have  disappeared  from  the  card- 
room  of   almost  every  club  in 
the  country  would  have  justly 
been  considered  a  lunatic.     Yet 
the   pi*ediction    has   proved   as 
true    as    the    vaticinations    of 
Cassandra,  and  you  may  hunt 
Pall   Mall    and   the   parish   of 
St  James's  for  a  whole   after- 
noon  together  without  discov- 
ering a  single  rubber  of  whist 
in    progress.      For   the   vener- 
able game  has  been  ousted  by 
BRIDGE,     a     foreign     importa- 
tion, believed  to  have  reached 
this    country    from    the    East 
seven  years  ago  vid  the  Riviera 
and  the  Maritime  Alps.    A  few 
stalwarts    there    may   possibly 
still  be,  lurking   in   some   old- 
fashioned  club-house,  who  con- 
tinue to  resist  the  allurements 
of   the   new-comer.     But   their 
number  diminishes  day  by  day. 
Many  who  watched  its  begin- 
nings   in    these    islands    with 
suspicion    and   distrust,   merg- 
ing graduaUy  into  interest  and 
wonder,  have  become  its  enthu- 
siastic  partisans,    and   display 
not  a  little  of  the  fanatical  zeal 
proverbially  attributed  to  con- 
verts.    Nor  can  this  be  said  to 
be    surprising.      Whatever   its 


merits  and  demerits  may  be  in 
other  respects,  there  can  be  no 
dispute  that  bridge  is  an  un- 
commonly attractive  game  to 
look  on  at. 

When,  about  a  hundred  years 
ago,  short  whist  began  to  super- 
sede long  whist,  there  were  prob- 
ably  much    shaking  of   heads 
and  perturbation  of   spirit  on 
the  part  of  those  to  whom  the 
length  of  the  old  rubber  was  a 
recommendation  rather  than  a 
drawback.    We  know  that  long 
whist  was  the  form  of  the  pas- 
time that  prevailed  at  Dingley 
Dell  in  or  about  the  summer  of 
1828 ;    and    we   are  confident 
that  old   Mrs   Wardle,  to  say 
nothing  of  Mr  Miller  and  the 
man  with  the  bald  head,  would 
have  been  at  one  with  "  Caven- 
dish "  in  his  preference  for  it. 
There  is  much   to   be   said  in 
support  of  this  view.     One  of 
the  weak  spots  in  short  whist 
is  the  excessive  and  dispropor- 
tionate   reward     attached     to 
holding  honours ;   and  even  if 
the  score  for  honours  be  reduced 
by  a  half,  the  injustice  is  still 
felt.      One  of  the  advantages 
of  bridge  is  that,  while  honours 
count   towards  the   "  tot  tie  of 
the  whole,"  they  do  not  assist 
towards  making  game.      And 
not  the  least  of  its  minor  at- 
tractions, we  may  add,  is  that 
the  soor;  in   honours    and   in 
tricks  is  carefully  reckoned  up 
in  full  conclave  of  the  players 
at  the  end  of  each  hand,  and 
that  in  order  to  get  the  benefit 
of  his  honours  no  one  has  to 
rely    upon    the    instantaneous 
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the  dealer  announces  that  he 
desires  to  have  played.  Nay, 
more,  he  may  interpose  to  pre- 
vent his  partner  (though  not 
his  opponents)  from  leading  out 
of  turn ;  and,  most  valuable 
privilege  of  all,  he  may  save  his 
partner  from  a  revoke  and  its 
penalties  by  asking  if  he  has  no 
more  of  a  suit  to  which  he  re- 
nounces. But  in  all  other 
respects  dummy's  mouth  is 
closed,  and  he  retires  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  play.  It  is 
ultra  vires  for  him  to  suggest, 
by  word  or  gasture,  what  card 
shall  be  played  from  his  hand ; 
nor  may  he  call  attention  to  a 
revoke  made  by  his  opponents. 
So  absolutely  incapacitated 
does  he  become  that  he  is  for- 
bidden to  rise  from  his  seat  and 
look,  out  of  curiosity,  at  his 
partner's  hand  or  at  those  of 
his  opponents  (rule  65).  This 
prohibition  is  sometimes,  we 
venture  to  think,  unfortunately, 
more  honoured  in  the  breach 
than  the  observance.  As  re- 
gards the  general  question  of 
dummy's  disabilities,  we  believe 
the  opinion  is  gaining  ground 
that  he  should  be  either  bound 
to  call  his  partner's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  he  is  leading 
from  the  wrong  hand,  or  en- 
tirely  debarred  from  doing  so. 
The  latter  alternative  is  un- 
questionably the  simpler  and 
more  workable. 


It  will  be  gathered  from 
what  has  now  been  said,  scanty 
as  our  explanation  may  appear, 
that  bridge  opens  up  many 
avenues  which  were  closed  at 
whist,  and  abounds  in  novel  and 
great  possibilities.  Those  who 
are  ambitious  of  embarking  on 
the  new  venture  will  find  no 
lack  of  more  or  less  trustworthy 
guides.^  If  in  the  multitude  of 
counsellors  there  is  wisdom,  the 
diligent  student  of  bridge  litera- 
ture ought  without  doubt  to  be 
superlatively  wise.  Some  there 
be  who  altogether  despise  the 
assistance  of  books  in  these 
matters,  trusting  to  the  native 
acuteness  and  vigour  of  their 
intellect ;  but  they  are  not, 
as  a  rule,  ideal  partners,  and 
the  light  of  nature  which 
they  profess  to  depend  upon 
too  often  proves  to  be  a  sad 
Will -o'- the  wisp.  Mere  book- 
learning,  to  be  sure,  is  of  little 
avail,  and  a  course  of  study, 
if  too  prolonged  and  severe, 
may  prove  a  hindrance  instead 
of  a  help.  Principles  are  worse 
than  useless  in  bridge,  as  in 
other  matters,  unless  the  secret 
of  their  application  has  been 
mastered.  But  a  little  steady 
reading  of  some  good  manual 
or  other  ought  to  be  of  con- 
siderable service  to  the  tyro; 
and  certainly  he  can  get  nothing 
but  the  most  salutary  advice 
from  the  work  of  Mr  John  Doe, 
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privilege  which  can  only  atone 
for  the  painful  sense  of  in- 
feriority it  entails  if  it  be,  in 
the  language  of  the  theologians, 
diligently  "improved.''  As  in 
golf,  80  in  bridge :  the  only 
road  to  proficiency  is  to  play 
with  others  who  are  better  than 
oneself.  In  this  way  alone 
can  one  hope  to  acquire  some- 
thing of  that  clear  and  com- 
prehensive vision  which,  almost 
from  the  very  beginning  of  a 
hand,  seems  to  realise  how  the 
game  is  to  go.  The  mere 
"  reading  of  a  hand "  is  an 
achievement  which  to  the 
novice  seems  as  mysterious  as 
Chinese,  but  to  the  expert  is 
simply  the  result  of  instantane- 
ous inference  applied  to  the 
record  of  accurate  observation. 
It  is  hard  to  attain  perfection 
if  one  plays  with  people  who, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  a  game,  have  no  conception 
of  the  true  drift  of  events,  who 
never  mark  the  fall  of  the 
cards,  for  whom  their  partner's 
discard  has  no  significance,  and 
who,  with  four  tierce  majors 
in  their  hand,  would  contrive 
some  means  of  not  making  even 
little  slam.  Yet  the  ideal 
player,  though  he  carefully 
prepares  his  scheme  of  cam- 
paign, is  never  so  absorbed  in 
his  plans  for  the  future  as  to 
take  his  eyes  off  the  table. 
He  is  ever  on  the  alert ;  his 
thoughts  are  never  concentrated 
upon  his  own  hand ;  his  head  is 
never  among  the  clouds.  It 
is  the  laudable  effort  to  look 
ahead  which  leads  to  revoking ; 
and  revokes  are  not  only  much 
more  numerous  at  bridge  than 
at   whist,    but   are    much    less 


frequently  remarked.    Whether 
the  penalty  for  revoking  is  not, 
at  present,  too  severe,  may  be 
doubted  :  it  seems  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  whist  code 
without     much     consideration. 
Probably,  too,  there  are  other 
weak   places   in   the  rules    for 
which  time  and  experience  will 
suggest  remediea     Meanwhile, 
the  rules  are  good  enough  to 
go  on  with.     It  may  be  that 
whist  is  at  present  undergoing 
merely  a  suspension,  and  not  a 
total  extinction,  of  vitality,  and 
that  bridge  will  shortly  retire 
into  the  comparative  obscurity 
whence  it  emerged.      For  our 
own  part,  we  are  disposed  to 
think  otherwise.     The  better  it 
is  known,  the  better  it  seems  to 
be  liked.     The  length  of  time 
that    a    rubber    may    occupy, 
which  seemed  likely  to  militate 
against  its  popularity,  has  not 
turned    out    to    be    so    serious 
a  drawback   as  was  expected, 
for  as  men  get  accustomed  to 
the  game   they  learn   to  play 
quicker.     Its  extreme  difficulty 
will  not  act  as  an  obstacle  to 
its  triumphant  march.     Those 
who  are  destined  always  to  be 
bad  players  will  never  appreci- 
ate how  difficult  it  is ;  to  those 
who   aspire    to    better    things, 
its  difficulty  will  but  supply  an 
additional  stimulus  to  exertion. 
And,  finally,  we   conceive   the 
best  guarantee  for  the  perman- 
ence of  an  intensely  fascinating 
game  to  lie  in  this,  that  genera- 
tions,  if    not    centuries,    must 
elapse   before   the   elements  of 
initiative  and  individuality  are 
crushed  out  of  the  play  by  a 
hide-bound  code  of  written  or 
conventional  law. 
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another  250  rounds,  to  be  ex- 
pended under  conditions  very 
similar  to  those  suggested  for 
the  second  part  of  the  recruits' 
coiu'se.  The  whole  of  this 
annual  course  should  be  got 
through  in  about  a  fortnight, 
firing  both  morning  and  after- 
noon,  and  it  should  be  regarded 
as  an  examination  or  test  of  the 
year's  musketry  training  of  the 
men,  not  as  the  course  is  now — 
viz.,  the  sole  training  that  they 
get  in  the  year.  One  great 
drawback  to  really  useful  prac- 
tices in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  the  confined  nature  of  the 
ranges,  and  of  ground  gener- 
ally :  in  India,  Egypt,  South 
Africa,  and  other  foreign  sta- 
tions matters  are  different,  and 
any  amount  of  variable  ground 
is  available.  Where  this  is  the 
case,  the  individual  practices  in 
the  second  part  of  the  men's 
course  should  be  carried  out  on 
ground  which  the  men  have 
never  been  on  before,  and  on 
which  all  distances  have  to  be 
estimated  by  the  firer.  Pits  or 
a  trench  dug  on  a  wide  arc 
could  hold  the  vanishing  tar- 
gets, which  could  thus  be  made 
to  appear  suddenly  in  various 
places,  necessitating  the  firer 
keeping  his  eyes  open.  Simil- 
arly, targets  to  appear  at  un- 
known distances  from  the  firer 
could  be  with  little  trouble 
arranged.  And  in  all  these 
practices  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  the  men  be  driUed 
into  taking  advantage  of  the 
natural  cover  to  be  found  on 
the  ground,  and  taught  to  work 
as  if  on  the  actual  battlefield. 
Men  thus  trained  would  in  war- 
time save  the  country  millions 


of  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  it 
would  no  longer  take  the  pro- 
verbial ton  of  lead  to  kill  one  of 
the  enemy.  Surely  it  is  wiser 
to  spend  money  freely  on  am- 
munition in  peace-time,  with 
the  prospect  of  doing  deadly 
execution  when  war  breaks  out, 
and  thus  bringing  it  to  a  rapid 
close,  than  to  stint  the  ammuni- 
tion and  send  into  the  field 
partially  trained  men,  incapable 
of  making  the  best  use  of  their 
weapons.  Our  present  policy 
is,  to  say  the  least,  a  "  penny- 
wise -and -pound -foolish  "  one, 
which,  however,  the  nation  has 
probably  already  discovered. 

More  ammunition,  therefore, 
must  be  granted  for  practice, 
— not  twice  as  much,  but  cer- 
tainly four  times  as  much,  as 
now.  Eight  hundred  rounds 
per  man  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
minimum  that  should  be  ex- 
pended in  the  twelve  months : 
half  of  that  would  be  devoted  to 
the  annual  course,  the  outlines 
of  which  I  have  sketched  above, 
and  the  remainder  throughout 
the  year.  Now,  as  to  this  all- 
the-year-round  practice.  It  is 
useless  a  man  spending  a  fort- 
night at  musketry  and  then 
lying  fallow  for  the  rest  of  the 
year;  he  must  be  at  it  regu- 
larly, and  every  soldier  should 
fire  thirty  -  five  rounds  each 
month.  This  would  be  no 
very  arduous  undertaking,  as 
it  would  only  mean  two  days  in 
the  month  on  the  range  for  each 
company.  Of  course,  every  one 
would  grumble,  from  the  com- 
manding officer  downwards ; 
but  this  need  not  be  taken  into 
consideration  :  there  will  be 
plenty  of  grumbling  when  the 
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provement  in  rifle  -  shooting, 
and  consequently  an  improved 
method  of  training,  for  which 
more  time,  more  ammunition, 
and  better  ranges  are  required. 
I^eaving  the  details  to  be  worked 
out  by  those  in  authority,  I  oflfer 
the  following  suggestions  for 
raising  the  standard  of  the 
shooting  of  the  army : — 

1.  The-  number  of  rounds  to 

be  expended  by  each 
man  during  the  year 
to  be  at  least  800. 

2.  Thirty-five  rounds  per  man 

to  be  fired  in  each  of  the 
twelve  months. 

3.  Three  hundred  and  eighty 

to  400  rounds  per  man 
to  be  fired  in  the  annual 
course,  which  is  to  be 
divided  into  three  parts 
— viz.,  individual   fixed- 


target  practices  as  now; 
sectional  practices  much 
as  now,  with  careful 
training  in  fire  -  discip- 
line, &c. ;  and  individual 
battlefield  practices. 

4.  Miniature  galleries  in  bar- 

racks to  be  improved  and 
enlarged. 

5.  More  support  and  encour- 

agement  to  be  given  by 
Government  to  regi- 
mental rifle  clubs. 

6.  All  officers  to  be  impressed 

with  the  idea  that  the 
issue  of  modern  battles 
depends  on  the  straight 
shooting  of  the  infantry 
soldier,  and  consequently 
on  the  zeal  and  energy 
displayed  by  officers  in 
the  peace  -  training  of 
their  men. 
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exercise  and  fresh  air.  But  ad- 
mitting the  possibility  of  excess, 
we  are  not  sure  that  some  of 
its  evils  are  not  due  to  the  con- 
tagion of  the  competitive  mania, 
which  spread  from  the  intel- 
lectual into  the  corporeal  do- 
main. Is  it  not  possible  that 
the  bodily  faculties,  no  less  than 
those  of  the  mind,  have  been 
injured  by  the  insane  effort  to 
beat  the  record,  and  so  to  de- 
velop something  of  the  profes- 
sional instinct  in  athletics  as 
well  as  in  mental  training  ?  If 
a  nation  is  to  make  the  best 
of  its  manhood,  it  must  be  by 
sound  training  of  all,  not  by  the 
abnormal  prowess  of  a  few.  It 
is  thus,  and  thus  only,  that  the 
great  majority  of  our  youth  may 
be  trained  as  healthy  and  helpful 
citizens — with  that  abnegation 
of  self,  and  that  abiding  sense 
of  comradeship  and  discipline. 


which  will  make  them  the  bul- 
wark of  the  nation.  We  rejoice 
to  learn  that  the  events  of  last 
year  have  given  a  happy 
impetus  to  the  Volunteer 
movement  in  the  universities. 
Whether  conscription  be  in 
front  of  us  or  not,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  henceforward 
it  will  be  an  imperious  necessity 
that  our  young  men  shall,  each 
and  all,  have  some  knowledge 
of  military  training,  and  come 
under  the  influence  of  military 
discipline.  If  the  university 
does  not  recognise  this  necessity, 
she  may  find  her  halls  deserted, 
sod  may  drive  young  men  of 
the  class  which  has  hitherto  pro- 
vided her  best  recruits  to  other 
resorts,  where  they  shall  receive 
a  training  from  which  that  ele- 
ment is  not  omitted,  but  rather 
placed  in  the  very  forefront  of 
their  equipment  for  life. 
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and  there  you  have  the  start  of 
what  has  been  hell  on  earth  for 
her.  The  man  has  not  the 
soul  of  a  louse,  and  as  for  her, 
she's  the  finest  gold !  You 
would  see  that  I  was  the  cause 
of  her  swound  ?  " 

"  Unhappy  creature  I "  said 
Montaiglon,  beginning  to  fear 
he  had  wronged  this  good 
gentleman. 

"You   may  well  say  it,  M. 
Montaiglon.      It    is    improper, 
perhaps,  that  I  should  expose 
to  a  stranger  the   skeleton  of 
that    house,    but    I'm    feeling 
what   happened   just   now   too 
much   to   heed   a   convention." 
He     sighed     profoundly.       "I 
have    had    influence   with    the 
good  woman,  as  you  would  see ; 
for  years  I've  had  it,  because  I 
was  her  only  link  with  the  gay 
world  she  was  born  to  be  an 
ornament  in,  and  the  only  one 
free  to  be  trusted  with  the  tale 
of  her  misery.    Well,  you  know 
— ^you  are  a  man  of  the  woyld, 
M.  Montaiglon — you  know  the 
dangers  of  such  a  correspond- 
ence between  a  person  of  my 
reputation,  that  is  none  of  the 
best,  because  I  have  been  less  a 
hypocrite  than  most,  and  a  lady 
in  her  position.    It's  a  gossiping 
community    this,    long  -  lugged 
and  scandal-loving  like  all  com- 
munities of  its  size ;  it  is  not 
the  Faubourg  St  Honore,  where 
intrigues  go  on  behind  fans  and 
never  an  eye  cocked  or  a  word 
said  about  it ;  and  I'll  not  deny 
but  there  have  been  scandalous 
and  cruel  things  said  about  the 
lady  and  myself.    Now,  as  God's 

my  judge " 

"  Pardon,  monsieur,"  said 
the  Count,  eager  to  save  this 
protesting    gentleman    another 


hStiae;  "I  quite  understand,  I 
think, — the  lady  finds  you  a 
discreet  friend.  Naturally  her 
illness  has  lumianned  you.  The 
scandal  of  the  world  need  never 
trouble  a  good  man." 

"  But  a  merely  middling-good 
man,  M.  Montaiglon,"  cried 
the  Chamberlain ;  "  you'll  allow 
that's  a  difference.  Lord  knows 
I  lay  no  claim  to  a  crystal 
virtue !  In  this  matter  I  have 
no  regard  for  my  own  reputa- 
tion, but  just  for  that  very 
reason  I'm  anxious  about  the 
lady'a  What  happened  in  that 
room  there  was  that  I've  had  to 
do  an  ill  thmg  and  make  an 
end  of  an  auld  sang.  I'm  rarely 
discreet  in  my  own  interest,  M. 
Montaiglon,  but  it  had  to  be 
shown  this  time,  and  as  sure  as 
death  I  feel  like  to  greet  at  the 
havoc  I  have  wrought  with 
that  good  woman's  mind  I" 

He  stopped  suddenly ;  a  lump 
was  in  his  throat.  In  the  beam 
of  light  that  came  through  the 
hole  in  a  shutter  of  a  house 
they  passed,  Montaiglon  saw 
that  his  companion's  face  was 
all  wrought  with  wretchedness, 
and  a  tear  was  on  his  cheek. 

The  discovery  took  him  a- 
back.  He  had  ungenerously 
deemed  the  strained  voice  in 
the  darkness  beside  him  a  mere 
piece  of  play-acting,  but  here 
was  proof  of  genuine  feeling, 
all  the  more  convincing  be- 
cause  the  Chamberlain  sud- 
denly brisked  up  and  coughed 
and  assumed  a  new  tone,  as  if 
ashamed  of  his  surrender  to  a 
sentiment. 

"  I  have  been  compelled  to  be 
cruel  to-night  to  a  woman,  M. 
Montaiglon,"  said  he,  "  and  that 
is  not  my  nature.     And  —  to 
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reproach  to  your  Grace's  Cham- 
berlain," said  the  latter.  ''I 
have  been  at  the  speech-making 
myself,  partly  to  a  lady." 

"  Ah,  Mr  MacTaggart  1 "  cried 
the  Duke  in  a  comical  expostu- 
lation. 

"  And  partly  to  this  unfortu- 
nate friend  of  mine,  who  must 
fancy  us  a  singularly  garrulous 
race  this  side  of  the  German 
Ocean.  May  I  introduce  M. 
Montaiglon,  who  is  at  the  inn 
below,  and  whom  it  has  been 
my  good  fortune  to  meet  for  the 
first  time  to-night  ?  " 

Argyll  was  most  cordial  to 
the  stranger,  who,  however, 
took  the  earliest  opportunity  to 
plead  fatigue  and  return  to  his 
inn.  He  had  no  sooner  retired 
than  the  Duke  expressed  some 
natural  curiosity. 

'*  It  cannot  be  the  person  you 
desired  for  the  furnishing  of  our 
tolbooth  the  other  day,  Sim?" 
said  he. 

"  No  less,"  frankly  responded 
the  Chamberlain.  "  Tour  Grace 
saved  me  a  fattx  paa  there,  for 
Montaiglon  is  not  what  I  fancied 
at  alL" 

"  You  were  ever  the  dubious 
gentleman,  Sim,"  laughed  his 
Grace.  "  And  what — if  I  may 
take  the  liberty — seeks  our  ex- 
cellent and  impeccable  (}aul  so 
far  west  ?  " 

*'  He's  a  wine  merchant,"  said 
the  Chamberlain,  and  at  that 
the  Duke  laughed. 

"  What,  man  1 "  he  cried  at 
last,  shaking  with  his  merri- 
ment, "  is  our  ancient  Jules  from 
Oporto  to  be  ousted  with  the 
aid  of  Sim  MacTaggart  from 
the  ducal  cellars  in  favour  of 
one  Montaiglon  ?  "  He  stopped, 
caught    his    Chamberlain    by 


the  arm,  and  stood  close  in 
an  endeavour  to  perceive  his 
countenance.  "Sim,"  said  he, 
"  I  wonder  what  Modene  would 
say  to  find  his  cousin  hawking 
vile  claret  round  Argyll  Your 
friend's  incognito  is  scarcely 
complete  enough  even  in  the 
dark.  Why,  the  man's  Bomt 
I  could  tell  it  in  his  first 
sentence,  and  it's  a  swordsman's 
hand,  not  a  cellarer's  fingers,  he 
gave  me  a  moment  ago.  That 
itself  would  betray  him  even  if 
I  did  not  happen  to  know  that 
the  Montaiglons  have  the  par- 
ftcute." 

"  It's  quite  as  you  say,"  con- 
fessed the  Chamberlain  with 
some  chagrin  at  bis  position, 
"  but  I'm  giving  the  man's  tale 
as  he  desires  to  have  it  known 
here.  He's  no  less  than  the 
Count  de  Montaiglon,  and  a 
rather  decent  specimen  of  the 
kind,  so  far  as  I  can  judge." 

"But  why  the  aliaa^  good 
Sim?"  asked  the  Duke.  "I 
like  not  your  aliasesj  though 
they  have  been,  now  and  then 
— ahem ! — usefuL" 

"Your  Grace  has  travelled 
before  now  as  Baron  Sun- 
dridge,"  said  the  Chamberlain. 

"  True  I  true !  and  saved  very 
little  either  in  inn  charges  or  in 
the  pother  of  State  by  the  de- 
vice. And  if  I  remember 
correctly,  I  made  no  pretence 
at  wine-selling  on  these  ocoa- 
siona  Honestly  now,  what  the 
devil  does  the  Comte  de  Mont- 
aiglon do  here — and  with  Sim 
MacTaggart  ?  " 

"  The  matter  is  capable  of  the 
easiest  explanation.  He's  here 
on  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  an 
affair  of  honour,  in  which  there 
ia  implicated  the  usual  girl  and 
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The  Chamberlain  thrust  at 
his  chest  and  nearly  threw  him 
over. 

"  Ye  dull  -  witted  Lowland 
brock !  "  said  he  ;  "  have  I  no' 
the  use  of  my  own  eyes  ?  Give 
me  another  word  but  what  I 
want  and  I'll  slash  ye  smaller 
than  ye  are  already  with  my 
Ferrara." 

"  Oh,  I'm  no'  that  wee  ! "  said 
Mungo.  "If  ye  wad  jist  bide 
cool " 

"  '  Cool,'  quo'  he !  Man  !  I'm 
up  to  the  neck  in  fire.  Where 
is  she  ?  " 

"  Whaur  ony  decent  lass 
should  be  at  this  'oor  o'  the 
nicht — in  her  naked  bed." 

"Say  that  again,  you  foul- 
mouthed  hog  o'  Fife,  and  I'll 
gralloch  you  like  a  deer  !  "  cried 
the  Chamberlain,  his  face  ting- 
ling. 

"  Losh  I  the  body's  cracked," 
said  Mungo  Boyd,  astounded  at 
this  nicety. 

"I  was  to  meet  her  to- 
night ;  does  she  know  I'm 
here  ?  " 

"  I  rapped  at  her  door  mysel' 
to  mak'  sure  she  did." 

"  And  what  said  she  ?  " 

"  She  tauld  me  to  gae  awa'. 
I  said  it  was  you,  and  she  said 
it  didna  maitter." 

"  Didna  maitter ! "  repeated 
the      Chamberlain,      viciously. 


mimicking  the  eastland  accent. 
"  What  ails  her  ?  " 

"  Ye  ought  to  ken  that  best 
yoursel'.  It  was  the  last  thing 
I  daur  ask  her,"  said  Mungo 
Boyd,  preparing  to  retreat,  but 
his  precaution  was  not  called 
for,  he  had  stunned  his  man. 

The  Cliamberlain  drew  his 
cloak  about  him,  cold  with 
a  contemptuous  rebuff.  His 
mouth  parched ;  violent  emo- 
tions wrought  in  him,  but  he 
recovered  in  a  moment,  and  did 
his  best  to  hide  his  sense  of 
ignominy. 

"  Oh,  well ! "  said  he,  "  it's  a 
woman's  way,  Mungo." 

"You'll  likely  ken,"  said 
Mungo ;  "  I've  had  sma'  troke 
wi'  them  mysel'." 

"  Lucky  man !  And  now  that 
I  mind  right,  I  think  it  was  not 
to-night  I  was  to  come,  after 
all ;  I  must  have  made  a  mis- 
take. If  you  have  a  chance  in 
the  inom's  morning  you  can 
tell  her  I  wasted  a  tune  or  two 
o'  the  flageolet  on  a  wheen 
stars.  It  is  a  pleasant  thing 
in  stars,  Mungo,  that  ye  aye 
ken  where  to  find  them  when 
ye  want  them  I  " 

He  left  the  rock,  and  took  to 
horse  again,  and  home.  All 
through  the  dark  ride  he  fer- 
vently cursed  Count  Victor,  a 
prey  of  an  idiotic  jealousy. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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turned  to  look  behind.  (Here 
the  Attorney-General  cited  Dr 
Johnson's  fad  for  touching 
posts.) 

The  Curator  of  Intestate 
Estates  deposed  to  having 
burst  open  deceased's  writing- 
desk.  The  diaries  extended 
back  to  1854.  ("The  records 
were  brief  and  exceedingly 
prosaic ;  but  in  August  1895 
the  uninteresting  tale  of  rounds 
was  interrupted  by  several 
pages  of  poetry,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  a  copy  of  Bums's 
*  Lament  to  Mary  in  Heaven.' 
The  last  diary  was  not  so  well 
kept  as  the  others.")  Letters 
in  bundles  were  thrown  into 
the  corners  of  the  room  — 
thousands  of  them — and  they 
came  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

His  Honour,  "The  stamps 
should  be  a  most  valuable 
asset." 

Mr  Feez.  "The  stamps  have 
gone,  your  honour." 

His  Honour,  excitedly,  "Then 
some  one  must  have  stolen 
them.  Some  of  those  stamps 
would  be  worth  £5  or  more 
apiece." 

Mr  Feez,  "We  gave  the 
other  side  notice  to  produce 
the  letters  and  envelopes,  and 
they  came  without  the  stamps." 

Another  witness  remembered 
Tyson's  once  saying  that  if  he 
had  married  in  his  younger 
days  "he  would  not  have  been 
so  rich ;  but  he  might  have 
been  happier." 

Mr  Joseph  Stirling,  black- 
smith, had  known  deceased  for 
thirty  years.  By  request  once 
visited  station.  Tyson  was  ab- 
sent, and  the  only  living  things 
in  the  whole  homestead  were  a 


girl,  an  old  cook  of  eighty,  and 
a  cat.  "  Was  not  surprised, 
later  on,  to  learn  the  girl 
drowned  herself  somewhere." 
The  place  was  enough  to  send 
one  melancholy  mad.  When 
he  mentioned  his  visit  to 
Tyson,  "the  latter  said  pleas- 
antly, *  Oh !  I  keep  nothing  on 
my  establishments  that  does 
not  earn  its  rations.  Every 
dog  has  its  own  beat,  and  if 
it  is  not  there,  James  Tyson 
must  know  the  reason  why." 

By  Mr  Feez.  He  had  fre- 
quently succeeded  in  tapping 
Tyson  for  subscriptions  to  mili- 
tary tournaments,  churches, 
schools,  &c. ;  but  deceased 
would  never  allow  his  name 
to  appear,  preferring  to  be 
called  "A  Friend." 

Mr  C.  H.  Buzacott,  M.L.C., 
newspaper  proprietor,  said  he 
knew  Tyson  very  fairly  well. 
Obtained  an  interview  with 
him  for  his  paper  in  1893. 
"Five  or  six  weeks  afterwards 
Tyson  saw  him,  shook  him 
cordially  by  the  hand,  and 
said,  *  It's  all  right,  mister ! 
I  believe  it's  done  good.  I  be- 
lieve it's  done  good.'  Deceased 
had  granted  the  interview  re- 
luctantly,  and  had  appeared  up 
to  that  time  to  avoid  witness. 
Tyson  gave  witness  the  im- 
pression of  being  a  man  who 
belonged  to  the  whole  of 
Australia.^  ^ 

Mr  J.  Porter,  grazier,  re- 
membered, in  1894,  discussing 
with  Tyson  the  chance  of  his 
being  found  dead  some  morn- 
ing by  his  black -fellow  in  the 
far  interior  of  the  colony. 

Mr  Donald  Mackintosh, 
M.L.A.,  recollected  on  one 
occasion   visiting   Felton.      On 
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have  not  got  all  the  money  yet," 
was  the  man's  reply — and  the 
dead  man's  epitaph. 

And  there,  in  the  disjeoted 
reoolleotions  of  a  few  more  or 
less  willing  witnesses,  we  have 
an  idea  of  a  man  that  shall 
live,  a  legend  which  goes  to  the 
making  of  the  Australian  people. 
It  was  a  man  whose  sympathies 
and  affections  were  stunted: 
like  his  country  (almost)  in 
being  without  much  visible  re- 
ligion ;  reading  illiterature ; 
something  squalid  in  his  habits. 
Yet  a  just  man,  I  think,  —  a 
decent,  and  a  strong :  dreary, 
but  impregnable  to  fortune ;  in- 
dependent of  his  wealth ;  using 
it,  at  least,  for  no  evil  end&  He 
was  given,  so  far  as  we  learn, 
to  no  vices.  He  chose  work  in- 
stead of  life,  that  is  alL  He  was 
a  negation — or  rather  his  nature 
was  stripped  to  the  bed-rock 
qualities  on  which  his  country 


shall  grow.  Conscious  he  was, 
perhaps,  of  the  respect  of  his 
fellows ;  and  gratified  by  it,  in 
his  queer  fashion:  tireless,  yet 
possibly,  at  times,  a  little  sorry 
for  himself,  but  incapable  of 
changing  his  ways ; — a  man  of 
indomitable  desires,  which  he 
found  barren ;  the  nomadic  pas- 
toralist,  made  solitary  by  his 
banking  account;  the  sun- 
downer-squatter; a  wanderer 
and  a  gatherer. 

The  Court  held  that  the  estate 
was  liable  to  the  Crown  for  the 
duty  claimed,  and  an  order  was 
made  accordingly.  Sixty-eight 
thousand  pounds  was  the  cost 
of  giving  Hungry  Tyson  a 
proven  domicile,  after  his  death : 
and — a  wanderer  even  then — 
his  bones,  we  may  take  it,  will 
be  removed,  some  day,  to  the 
vault  in  New  South  Wales,  in 
accord  with  his  wish. 

HaBOLD  G.   PABSOKa 
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An  endless  pageant 

long-ago. 
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5. 

The  Greenland  skippers  that  speared  the  whale  at  the  edge  of 

the  grinding  floe.  . 

Icicles  fringing  sheet  and  sail,  and  decks  in  a  smother  of  snow : 

Men  of  Clyde  and  of  Humber, 
Cold  is  then*  Arctic  slumber, 
But  their  deeds  of  daring  that  none  may  number  shall  live  while 
the  north  winds  blow. 

The  stately  captains  of  barque  and  brig,  in  the  days  of  the  good 

Queen  Anne : 
Under  each  powdered  periwig  was  the  brain  of  a  sea-bred  man. 

Was  there  work  to  be  done?  they  did  it : 
Was  there  danger  ?  they  pressed  amid  it : 
Wounded  to  death,  with  a  smile  they  hid  it,  and  perished  as 
sailors  can. 

7. 
The  filibusters  of  Tudor  years,  that  held  the  ocean  in  fee. 
The  buccaneers  and  the  privateers,  the  outlawed  sons  of  the  sea : 

Terrible,  swift,  unsleeping. 
Like  bolts  from  the  azure  leaping. 
Like  birds  of  prey  on  their  quarry  sweeping,  foraging  far  and 
frea 

8. 
The  pigtailed  bo's'ns  of  Anson  and  Cook,  and  the  seafaring  men 

they  led, — 
Who  has  counted  in  song  or  book  the  roll  of  those  glorious  dead  ? 

On  desolate  isles  uncharted 
Their  valorous  souls  departed : 
They  fought — they  fell — and  in  death,  blithe-hearted,  cheered  as 
the  foeman  fled. 

9, 

The  men  that  talked  with  a  Devon  twang,  as  they  hoisted  the 

sails  of  Drake, — 
All  through  the  West  their  rumour  rang,  the  pride  of  the  Dons 
to  break, 

Fierce  to  seize  and  to  sunder 
The  golden  argosies*  plunder, 
The  New  World's  dread  and  the  Old  World's  wonder,  splendid 
for  England's  sake* 
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10. 

The  coasting-craft  and  the  fishmg-craft,  lugger  and  ketch  and 

hoy, 
With  a  duck-gun  fore  and  a  blunderbuss  aft,  served  by  a  man 
and  a  boy ; 

Then*  tiny  armaments  flingmg 
On  frigate  and  gunboat-Sging 
Prizes  and  prisoners  home  with  singmg,  fired  with  a  desperate 

joy. 

11. 
Buffed  to  the  chin,  or  laced  to  the  knee,  or  stripped  to  the  waist 

for  fight, 
Herding  the  alien  hordes  of  the  sea  to  fields  of  defeat  and  flight, 

Or,  lit  by  the  lightning's  flashing, 
Close-hauled  through  the  hurricane  thrashing, 
With  decks  a-wash  and  with  spars  a-crashing,  they  swoop  on  the 
reeling  sight. 

12. 

The  sea-dogs  sturdy,  the  sea-hawks  bold,  that  never  were  known 

to  fame, — 
The  grim  adventurers  young  and  old,  that  builded  our  England's 
name — 

Over  the  waters  of  dreammg 
Their  bows  are  rocking  and  gleaming — 
To  the  sun  unsetting  their  flag  is  streaming,  answering  flame 
with  flame. 

May  Btbon. 
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ed  from  his  Council  and 
found   throwing   shillings 

noisy  crowd  in  a  back 
i,  and  never  did  he  acquire 
'udiments  of  tact,  which 
d  be  the  first  wisdom  of 
L  It  is  not  surprising, 
fore,  that  Victoria  was 
onted     at    lier    accession 

the  most  dangerous  of 
Her  house  had  sacri- 
its  popularity,  her  office 
lost  its  distinction.  She 
young  and  obscure ;  she 
lever  known  the  glamour 
pularity  which  surrounded 
Princess  Charlotte.  Yet 
diately  William  IV.  was 

this  girl  came  forth  a  de- 
ned  and  independent  ruler, 
le  outset  she  showed  that 
&d  mastered  her  profession. 
\t  mon  metier  (VStre  roiy^ 
might  have  said  with 
•h  II.  Henceforth,  her 
<3ter  and  temperament 
t  reveal  many  a  limitation, 
he  was  already  a  queen, 
should  restore  to  our  Eng- 
throne  the  dignity  and 
ir  whereof  it  had  been 
d.  For  truly  kingship 
trade,  like  another,  which 
nds  its  own  peculiar 
ides  of  brain  and  heart, 
divinity  which  is  said  to 
)  the  throne  is  no  more 
a  cloak  of  serene  self-con- 
3e  which  guards  the  sove- 
f rom  familiarity.  But  the 
>nfidence  must  not  exclude 
athy.     No  king  was  ever 

who  did  not  understand 
temper  of  his  people. 
les  I.  might  have  been  an 
rable  philosopher  or  a 
iguished  prelate;  he  was 
b  great   king,  because   he 

not    appreciate    the  in- 


telligence of  his  subjects. 
Again,  a  monarch  is  only 
great  when  to  a  perfect  self- 
reUance  he  adds  a  lissomeness 
of  mind  which  shall  help  the 
adaptation  of  his  opinions  to 
varying  circumstances.  He 
must,  if  he  be  constitutional, 
bear  himself  with  equal  affa- 
bility to  the  leaders  of  opposite 
parties,  and  guide  their 
counsels,  while  appearing  to 
follow  them.  Such  are  the 
rudiments  of  the  trade,  which, 
essayed  by  many,  has  been 
practised  successfully  by  too 
few,  yet  on  whose  successful 
practice  depends  the  happiness 
of  the  world. 

Now,  it  is  the  rare  distinc- 
tion of  Queen  Victoria  to  have 
possessed  (and  to  have  culti- 
vated) these  excellent  qualities 
of  kingship  in  a  supreme  de- 
gree. No  sooner  was  her  ac- 
cession announced  to  her,  no 
sooner  had  she  appeared  before 
Lord  Conyngham  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
<<  wrapped  in  a  dressmg-gown 
and  with  sUppers  on  her  naked 
feet,"  than  she  took  full  pos- 
session of  herself  and  of  her 
throne.  The  wonderful  dignity 
was  there  already,  and  the 
simple,  unexpected  knowledge 
of  her  office.  Directly  Lord 
Conyngham  had  explained 
the  purpose  of  his  errand,  and 
had  uttered  the  words  "Your 
Majesty,"  she  put  out  her  hand 
to  him,  that  he  might  kiss  it 
before  speaking  further.  It  is 
a  simple  action,  yet  wholly 
characteristic,  and  it  proves 
that  the  girl  of  seventeen 
understood  at  once  the  duties 
and  dignities  of  her  state. 
From  that  day  her  demeanour 
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escaped  from  his  Council  and 
was  found  throwing  shillings 
to  a  noisy  crowd  in  a  back 
street,  and  never  did  he  acquire 
the  rudiments  of  tact,  which 
should  be  the  first  wisdom  of 
kings.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  Victoria  was 
confronted  at  her  accession 
with  the  most  dangerous  of 
tasks.  Her  house  had  sacri- 
ficed its  popularity,  her  office 
had  lost  its  distinction.  She 
was  young  and  obscure ;  she 
had  never  known  the  glamour 
of  popularity  which  surrounded 
the  Princess  Charlotte.  Yet 
immediately  William  IV.  was 
dead,  this  girl  came  forth  a  de- 
termined and  independent  ruler. 
At  the  outset  she  showed  that 
she  had  mastered  her  profession. 
"  (Test  mon  metier  (TStre  roi,^^ 
she  might  have  said  with 
Joseph  II.  Henceforth,  her 
character  and  temperament 
might  reveal  many  a  limitation, 
but  she  was  already  a  queen, 
who  should  restore  to  our  Eng- 
Hsh  throne  the  dignity  and 
honour  whereof  it  had  been 
robbed.  For  truly  kingship 
is  a  trade,  like  another,  which 
demands  its  own  peculiar 
aptitudes  of  brain  and  heart. 
The  divinity  which  is  said  to 
hedge  the  throne  is  no  more 
than  a  cloak  of  serene  self-con- 
fidence which  guards  the  sove- 
reign from  familiarity.  But  the 
self-confidence  must  not  exclude 
sympathy.  No  king  was  ever 
great  who  did  not  imderstand 
the  temper  of  his  people. 
Charles  I.  might  have  been  an 
admirable  philosopher  or  a 
distinguished  prelate ;  he  was 
not  a  great  king,  because  he 
oould   not    appreciate    the  in- 


telligence of  his  subjects. 
Again,  a  monarch  is  only 
great  when  to  a  perfect  self- 
reliance  he  adds  a  lissomeness 
of  mind  which  shall  help  the 
adaptation  of  his  opinions  to 
varying  circumstances.  He 
must,  if  he  be  constitutional, 
bear  himself  with  equal  afiu- 
bility  to  the  leaders  of  opposite 
parties,  and  guide  their 
counsels,  while  appearing  to 
follow  them.  Such  are  the 
rudiments  of  the  trade,  which, 
essayed  by  many,  has  been 
practised  successfully  by  too 
few,  yet  on  whose  successful 
practice  depends  the  happiness 
of  the  world. 

Now,  it  is  the  rare  distinc- 
tion of  Queen  Victoria  to  have 
possessed  (and  to  have  culti- 
vated) these  excellent  qualities 
of  kingship  in  a  supreme  de- 
gree. No  sooner  was  her  ac- 
cession announced  to  her,  no 
sooner  had  she  appeared  before 
Lord  Conyngham  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
"wrapped  in  a  dressing-gown 
and  with  slippers  on  her  naked 
feet,"  than  she  look  full  pos- 
session of  herself  and  of  her 
throne.  The  wonderful  dignity 
was  there  already,  and  the 
simple,  unexpected  knowledge 
of  her  office.  Directly  Lord 
Conyngham  had  explained 
the  purpose  of  his  errand,  and 
had  uttered  the  words  "Your 
Majesty,"  she  put  out  her  hand 
to  him,  that  he  might  kiss  it 
before  speaking  further.  It  is 
a  simple  action,  yet  wholly 
characteristic,  and  it  proves 
that  the  girl  of  seventeen 
understood  at  once  the  duties 
and  dignities  of  her  state. 
From  that  day  her  demeanour 
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we  are  enjoying  at  present 
shows  no  sign  of  breaking ;  and 
as  soon  as  we  can  olose  the 
Boer  war  and  re-establish  order 
in  South  Africa  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  set  some 
limits  to  the  vast  and  ever- 
increasing  expenditure  at  home, 
both  imperisd  and  municipal, 
there  is  no  immediate  cause  for 
anxiety  for  the  future.  The 
increase  of  wealth  and  luxury 
has  not  sensibly  enervated  the 
character  of  the  people.  They 
are  as  brave  and  adventurous 
as  ever,  and  as  ready  to  face 
the  hardships  and  perils  of 
a  just  war.  The  intellectual 
movement  has  been  and  is 
considerable;  there  has  been 
immense  activity  in  literature, 
in  science,  in  religion,  educa- 
tion, and  social  organisation. 
Nor  does  there  appear  to  be 


any  check  or  any  disposition 
to  pause  in  this  advancement, 
whether  moral  or  material 
The  Victorian  reign  will  stand 
out  in  history  as  an  era  by  itself, 
as  one  of  immense  national  pro- 
gress in  all  directions.  There 
is  no  reason  to  fear  that,  as  we 
revert  to  our  ancient  line  of 
kings,  that  progress  will  either 
cease  or  be  retarded.  On  the 
contrary,  we  begin  the  new  era 
with  every  hope  that  it  will 
prove  to  be  a  continuance  of 
the  old  one,  and  that  at  the 
close  of  the  new  reign  we  may 
justly  conclude  that  increased 
vitality  has  been  given  to  the 
throne  and  its  suzrounding 
institutions,  and  that  loyalty 
to  its  occupant  will  have  lost 
nothing  of  the  enthusiasm 
which  his  bright  accession  has 
inspired. 
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or  in  the  drawing-rooms  at  Osborne  and  Balmoral  would 
not,  though  strangers,  have  needed  to  hear  the  page's 
announcement  of  "The  Queen"  to  enable  them  to  recog- 
nise the  Sovereign. 

There  was  a  suggestion  of  her  shyness  in  the  slight 
pause  the  Queen  made  before  going  up  to  speak  to  her 
guests  after  leaving  the  dining-room ;  then  with  a  quick 
light  step  and  an  inclination  of  the  head  she  advanced, 
and,  after  conversing  with  each  in  turn,  gave  her  hand 
as  she  took  leave.  On  retiring,  the  Queen  would  turn 
as  she  reached  the  door  and  take  a  silent  farewell  of  the 
circle  by  a  most  graceful  sweeping  curtsey,  in  which  every 
one  present  felt  included. 

On  one  occasion  at  a  garden-party  the  Queen  tieemed 
to  hesitate  before  descending  the  steps  at  the  foot  of  which 
the  numerous  guests  were  awaiting  her  arrival.  '*  It  really 
"  makes  one  feel  quite  shy,"  said  her  Majesty  afterwards, 
"  to  see  all  these  people  standing  there :  one  doesn't  know 
"  whom  to  speak  to  first."  Yet  she  never  was  known  to 
make  a  mistake. 

At  another  time,  when  about  to  attend  a  christening,  the 
Queen  mentioned  that  she  felt  quite  nervous,  adding,  **I 
"  always  am  nervous  on  public  occasions."  Some  one 
present  ventured  to  remark  that  this  could  not  have 
been  imagined  for  a  moment,  as  her  Majesty's  voioe  never 
trembled,  and  no  movement  indicated  the  slightest  sign 
of  agitation.  "  But  I  am  so  very  nervous,"  said  the  Queen, 
"  that  sometimes  when  I  have  had  a  speech  to  read,  I  have 
"  been  obliged  to  steady  the  paper  on  my  knees  to  prevent 
"  it  from  shaking." 

A  faithful  and  most  devoted  subject  of  the  Queen  re- 
lates the  following  incident:  *'The  first  of  her  Majesty's 
"  appearances  at  any  public  function  after  the  death  of 
'<  the  Prince  Consort  was  when  she  laid  the  foundation- 
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all  her  Ministers.  It  was  supplemented  by  an  unrivalled 
aoouraoy  of  detail,  enabling  her  to  reoall  not  only  facts 
and  dates,  but  even  the  words  that  had  been  used  on 
any  particular  occasion. 

In  the  history  of  her  ancestors  of  the  House  of  Stewart 
the  Queen  took  a  special  interest.  For  Mary  of  Scotland 
she  felt  the  profoundest  pity,  which  was  at  least  equalled 
by  her  strong  antipathy  to  Elizabeth. 

Beferring  to  this  one  day,  the  Queen  laughingly  related 
the  following  anecdote :  "  Once  when  I  was  about  four- 
"  teen,  and  my  mother  and  I  were  at  Margate,  we 
"  went  on  board  a  steamer.  As  we  were  crossing  the 
*'  gangway  a  woman  in  the  crowd  looked  hard  at  me 
"  and  then  said  to  some  one  near  her,  ^  Another  Eliza- 
"  ^  beth  I  I  Iiope '  /  I  turned  and  gave  her  atich  a  look ! 
"  I  was  furious  I "  added  the  Queen  with  a  smile,  as  she 
recalled  the  incident. 

It  was  well  known  that  the  unfortunate  son  of  the 
Chevalier  de  St  Qeorge  must  never  in  the  Queen's  presence 
be  called  the  Pretender,  and  she  herself  invariably  spoke 
of  him  as  "Prince  Charlie,"  or  Prince  Charles  Edward. 
These  names  were,  with  the  full  approval  of  the  Queen, 
given  to  her  grandson,  the  present  Duke  of  Coburg. 

The  Queen's  love  of  reading  and  her  extensive  family 
correspondence  made  the  diminished  power  of  her  sight  in 
later  years  a  peculiarly  painful  trial :  she  bore  it,  however, 
with  the  greatest  patience,  and  even  with  cheerfulness. 

Those  who  saw  the  Queen  only  in  recent  years  when 
driving  in  her  carriage,  could  form  but  an  imperfect  idea 
of  her  countenance.  Her  unfortunate  inability  to  dis- 
tinguish faces  at  a  distance  deprived  her  features  to  some 
extent  of  the  brightness  of  expression  by  which  they  had 
formerly  been  lighted  up  in  acknowledging  each  salute 
o£Pered  as  she  passed  along. 
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Although  for  some  years  the  Queen  had  been  com- 
pelled, in  pubHo  as  well  as  in  private,  to  have  recourse 
to  a  stick  when  she  walked,  her  dignity  of  bearing  still 
remained  undiminished,  and  there  was  something  pathetic 
in  the  grace  with  which  she  bowed.  In  still  more  recent 
years,  the  additional  support  of  an  attendant's  arm  be- 
came necessary  to  enable  the  Queen  to  walk  from  her 
private  apartments  to  the  dining-room.  That  she  should 
have  continued  to  make  this  exertion,  is  another  proof 
of  the  strength  of  will  which  maintained  its  control  over 
her  frame  to  the  last. 

Of  the  comfort  and  happiness  which  the  Queen  en- 
joyed in  her  family  it  is  needless  to  speak.  It  may 
be  remarked,  however,  that  the  nation  has  at  no  period 
of  its  history  seen  such  perfect  relations  exist  between  the 
Sovereign  and  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Edward  VIL  has 
filled  the  difficult  and  delicate  position  of  Heir-Apparent 
to  the  Crown  with  consummate  tact.  With  all  his  deep 
affection  for  his  mother,  he  never  forgot  that  she  was  also 
his  Sovereign  and  he  the  first  of  her  subjects. 
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DIES    IRJE. 


BY    "LINESMAN. 


» 


In  the  lives  of  most  men 
there  has  been  a  week  at  the 
memory  of  which  ever  after- 
wards  a  dark  cloud  comes  down 
and  makes  a  possibly  sunny 
world  momentarily  a  place  of 
gloom.  It  may  have  been  a 
week  of  injury  or  of  crime,  of 
loss  of  wife,  children,  or  fortune; 
perhaps  of  that  silent  wrestling 
with  spiritual  forces  which  is 
one  of  the  most  common  and 
mysterious  visitants  of  men  in 
a  state  of  education,  wherein 
increasing  knowledge  battles 
eternally  with  increasing  doubt 
and  distrust  of  knowledge. 
Every  man  has  had  this  black 
week  in  his  life, — a  week  of 
despair  and  the  sick  horror  of 
defeat,  of  which,  as  I  say,  even 
the  reminiscence  can  put  out 
the  sun,  and  keep  one  staring 
dully  back  into  the  desperate 
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past  until  the  fit  is  gone.  And 
what  a  man  experiences  an 
army  experiences:  not  as  an 
agglomeration  of  men — for  to 
each  homunculua  of  that  mighty 
homo,  an  army,  his  own  private 
happenings  appear  to  bulk 
larger  than  the  vast  ones  he 
shares  in — but  as  a  soul  in 
itself  compact  of  thousands  of 
souls,  all  utterly  subservient 
to  the  interests  of  the  entity 
in  which  they  are  lost  and 
whelmed.  Much  has  been 
written  of  the  unanimity  of 
mobs  in  the  street.  It  is  as 
inferior  to  that  of  an  army  as 
disorder  is  to  discipline,  and  is 
only  better  known  because  men 
sit  in  window-seats,  pencil  in 
hand,  and  quiz  a  mob  wherever 
collected,  whereas  an  army  in 
action  is  far  from  window-seats, 
and  its  professional  analysts,  if 
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Buller's  army  to  the  battle- 
ground. They  seem,  even  at 
this  short  interval  of  time, 
a  mere  confusion  of  night- 
marches,  casual  bivouacs,  and 
hasty  snatches  of  sleep,  with 
rumour  more  abundant  than 
rations,  and  rain  abundant 
enough.  Then  the  pontooning  of 
the  ever-present  Tugela,  an  ill- 
managed  crossing — troops  and 
baggage,  baggage  and  troops — 
a  watchful  day  on  a  ridge 
opposite  Fairview  Farm,  with 
nothing  to  watch  but  a  gallant 
Uttle  figure  storming  Sugar- 
Loaf  Hill  all  alone,  ^  and  holding 
up  his  hat  on  the  top  as  a  sign 
of  victory  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  army.  Then  a  chaotic 
bivouac  by  Venter's  Spruit, 
when  a  division  might  have 
been  the  prey  of  a  moderately 
well-educated  company,  had  the 
Boer  army  possessed  one ;  men, 
horses,  oxen  in  one  huge  muddle 
at  the  bottom  of  a  bowl.  Thus 
two  days  of  idleness,  whilst 
across  the  valley  the  Boers 
were  digging  for  dear  life,  their 
labouring  figures  showing  up 
plainly  on  the  sky-line  in  the 
sight  of  wondering  British 
private  and  wonderful  British 
general.  Then,  when  Boers 
were  ready  and  Britons  already 
disconcerted  and  distrustful — 
the  battle. 

John  Martin,  a  genius  well- 
nigh  forgotten  except  amongst 
dealers  and  dilettanti,  is  the 
only  artist  I  know  of  who  could 
have  done  justice  to  the  mise  en 
ackne.  On  the  left  a  rank  of 
tremendous    spurs,    stretching 


out  like  huge    gnarled  talons 
into  a  fertile  yellow  valley,  like 
a  miser's  hand  towards  a  heap 
of  gold.     Between  the  spurs,  of 
which  the  left  one  is  the  afore- 
mentioned   Sugar -Loaf    Hill, 
profound  recesses  and   gorges, 
deep  and  dark  as  Tophet,  with 
never  a  tree  or  bush  to  relieve 
them ;    at    the    head   of    each 
gorge  the  blufi^  face  of  the  main 
feature,  which  stretches  away 
towards   the  enemy's   position 
more  or  less  level.     There  are 
four  of   these  spurs  and  three 
intervening  gorges,  and  on  the 
right  of  them  the  ground  runs 
sharply  away  back  from  their 
alignment  into  the  Boer  posi- 
tion itself,  curving  back  again 
some   2000  yards    farther  on. 
In   the  crescent    thus    formed 
lies  "Three-Tree  Hill,''  and  in 
prolongation  of  its  farther  horn 
Spion  Kop  itself,  a  long,  narrow- 
topped,  hog -backed  mountain, 
the  thumb  of  the  vast  splayed- 
out  hand.     Beyond  Spion  Kop 
a  spacious  amphitheatre  of  level 
hills,   destined    to   witness   the 
next  act  in  the  drama,  of  which 
the  fatal  kop  is  the  left,  and 
Doomkloof  the  right,  with  little 
Yaal  Krantz  like  a  mere  ant- 
heap  in  the  centre,  all  innocent 
of  its  coming  fame  as  the  most 
shell -stricken  kopje  in   South 
Africa.     I  briefly  mention  this 
amphitheatre  because,   though 
it   has    little   to   do   with    the 
coming   struggle,  a  portion  of 
the  overflow  of  the  great  com- 
bat found  its  way  into  it,  and 
a  battalion  of  (Jeneral  Lyttel- 
ton's     brigade     at    Potgeiter's 


1  This  brave  man,  a  trooper  of  the  South  African  Light  Horse,  was  killed  next 
day  by  a  shell  on  the  very  scene  of  bis  daring.  I  regret  that  I  have  been  unable 
to  find  out  his  name. 
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much  more  so  is  the  ear  which 
drinks  in  the  gossip  of  inventive 
non  -  commissioned  officers  and 
camp-followers,  and  the  hand 
which  welds  the  farrago  into 
enormous  volumes  of  misinfor- 
mation and  unfairness,  the  only 
truthful  representation  found 
from  cover  to  cover  being  the 
photograph  of  the  author  oppo- 
site the  title-paga  What  the 
writer  saw  of  the  fight  on  the 
summit  of  Spion  Kop  was  little 
enough;  but  it  was  enough, — 
enough,  at  any  rate,  to  have 
rendered  the  subsequent  recrim- 
ination and  insinuation  dreadful 
to  the  mind  of  a  mere  soldier 
in  its  unfairness  and  duplicity. 
As  we  started  from  our  bivouac 
towards  the  fatal  kop  all  was 
comparatively  quiet  on  its  sum- 
mit. The  stormers,  having  won 
the  hill  after  a  brief  scuffle  with 
a  surprised  picket,  were  busy 
rearranging  the  confusion  of  a 
night  -  advance,  and  piling  up 
sangars  with  the  few  loose 
stones  available :  the  enemy, 
much  disconcerted  for  the  mo- 
ment, were  quarrelling  in  the 
background  as  to  their  next 
move.  Some  were  for  retreat, 
others  for  a  counter-attack,  a 
difference  of  opinion  subse- 
quently split  by  a  retirement  of 
the  whole  of  the  Boer  transport. 
Only  a  few  hardy  spirits  lay  on 
the  far  end  of  the  ridge,  waiting 
in  the  truest  spirit  of  soldiery  for 
"  something  to  turn  up."  Over 
all  lay  a  dense  mist,  and  a  quiet 
which  was  curiously  contrasted 
with  the  far-off  volleys  from  the 
spurs  and  gorges  of  our  left 
attack.  Then  the  sun  rose,  and 
the  mists  fled  before  it,  first 
from  the  green  hollows  and 
kloofs,    then   fading    from    the 


steep  hillside,  the  boulders  ap- 
pearing wet  and  glistening 
beneath  it,  then  from  the  sum- 
mit itself.  When  the  last  filmy 
coil  had  disappeared,  one  could 
see  the  crowded  figures  of  the 
British  force  like  little  black 
marionettes  against  the  light- 
blue  sky,  and  how  thick  they 
appeared  I  Surely  the  sunmiit 
must  be  very  narrow  if  but  one 
brigade  must  huddle  together  in 
this  manner,  a  mark  such  as 
artillerymen  dream  of,  but  sel- 
dom hope  to  see  in  waking 
moments.  The  Boer  artillery- 
men (no  dreamers  these)  see 
them  almost  as  soon  as  we  do. 
A  boom  from  the  high  ground, 
which  ran  like  the  crosspiece  of 
a  T  across  the  line  of  the  kop,  a 
puff  of  woolly  smoke  in  the  air, 
and  a  shrapnel-shell,  timed  to  a 
fraction,  has  swept  through  the 
pack  upon  the  hill-top.  Then 
the  ride-fire  began,  8harp,angry, 
incessant,  from  every  crevice 
and  every  knoll:  to  us  below 
the  whole  mountain  seemed 
alive  with  noise.  Then  more 
shrapnel,  strings  of  it,  dotting 
the  cobalt  sky  with  balls  of 
smoke  as  if  a  giant  hand  were 
flinging  snowballs  into  the  air, 
whilst  beneath  the  mob  of  tiny 
figures  swayed  and  shook,  dis- 
integrated and  re-formed  into 
packs  in  a  manner  terrible  to 
see  to  one  who  knows  what  the 
lash  of  shrapnel  is  like.  Now  a 
trio  of  shells  would  burst  at  the 
rear  end  of  the  mob,  which  ap- 
peared to  surge  forward  a  little, 
reducing  the  depth  of  the  target ; 
then  another  placed  with  dia- 
bolical skill  in  advance  of  the 
first;  the  men  in  rear  edged 
still  farther  forward,  imtil  a 
solid  mass  of  humanity  stood 
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man  or  a  struggling  horse, 
every  second  a  sudden  check 
to  the  slow -moving  column, 
when  rear-ranks  would  cannon 
heavily  with  smothered  bias- 
phem/ into  their  comrades  of 
the  rank  in  front.  Here  and 
there  a  stifled  cry  would  tell 
of  a  sprained  ankle,  and  a  form 
would  be  carried  out  from  the 
midst  of  the  press  to  await  the 
arrival  of  a  stretcher.  Every 
hundred  yards  or  so  the  dark 
form  of  a  horseman  loomed  up, 
motionless  as  a  statue,  cloaked 
and  dripping:  these  were  the 
mounted  men  distributed  along 
the  track  to  mark  its  course, 
—one  of  the  admirable  precau- 
tions of  an  admirably  conducted 
retirement.  About  4  A.M.,  just 
as  dawn  broke  over  the  swollen 
dismal  Tugela,  the  bridge  was 
reached,  and  as  the  last  bat- 
talion tramped  over  the  worn- 


out  "  chesses  "  ^  which  swayed 
sicklily  beneath  the  moving 
weight,  a  single  shell  sang 
drefrily  from  tf e  enemy's  posx^- 
tion  away  back  in  the  mist, 
and  fell  with  a  splash  into  the 
thick  water  alongside.  It  was 
like  the  full  stop  at  the  end  of 
a  chapter,  such  a  chapter  as  the 
British  army  has  never  had  to 
write  before — a  chapter  of  fail- 
ure and  sorrow,  unreUeved  save 
by  the  ceaseless  heroism  of  the 
dead  and  living  whose  duty  it 
had  been  to  write  it.  Pity  'tis 
that  that  last  solitary  shell  did 
not  put  a  period  to  the  disas- 
trous chatter,  as  it  did  to  the 
disaster  itself.  Soldiers,  at  least, 
do  not  wish  to  be  reminded  by 
quarrelsome  irresponsibles  how 
tnuch  duplicity  and  subterfuge 
has  clustered  round  the  sacred 
and  dignified  moumfulness  of 
those  days  of  wrath. 


^  The  planks  which  form  the  roadway  of  pontoon  and  other  temporary  bridges. 
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times   the  meets  were  pushed 
nearly  to  Tarbes,  and  you  saw 
more  of  the  country  than  you 
cared  to  see,  when  planted  on  a 
blown  screw  a  score  of   miles 
from   the   stable.      Those   Pau 
hacks    were     marvellous     per- 
formers, considering  they  were 
hard    at    work    every   day  in 
saddle    or    harness,    on    short 
rations  of  furze  and  bran ;  but 
fatigue  was   forgotten   at    the 
flash  of  a  scarlet  coat.     There 
were  two  remarkable   habitues 
of  Pau  who  were  so  far  singular 
that  they  seldom  hunted.    Both 
were  heavy  weights,  for  one  was 
tall    and    muscular,    the   other 
broad    and    corpulent.       Both 
should  have  made  their  mark 
in  life,  as  indeed  they  did  in  a 
certain  fashion.   George  Hughes 
was   the    younger    brother    of 
"  Tom   Brown,"  with   a   great 
family  likeness  to  the  author  of 
that    immortal     biography,   in 
which   he  is  believed  to   have 
collaborated.     Old  schoolmates 
and    college    friends     said    he 
should   have    rivalled    or    sur- 
passed his  brother ;  but  he  was 
of   a  more  retiring  disposition, 
and   handicapped    by    a    com- 
petency which  was   safely   in- 
vested.     The    most    genial    of 
men,  he  was  great  in  charades 
and  fond  of  private  theatricals ; 
but  he  frittered   away  talents 
which  might  have  raised  him 
to  eminence.      He  was  at  his 
best  and  brightest  in  evenings 
in    Pyrenean    inns,    when    we 
had  wandered  into  the   moun- 
tains on  fruitless  fishing  expedi- 
tions.    They  were  the  triumphs 
of  expectation  over  experience, 
for  though  my  companions  were 
practised  anglers,  they  seldom 
rose  a  fin.     The   third  of  our 


trio  was  the  Hon.  Ferdinand  St 
John,  who  perhaps  knew  more 
of  Continental  life  than  any  liv- 
ing EngUshman,  and  with  his 
extraordinary  gifts  and  family 
influence  might  have  made  him- 
self anything  he  pleased.  He 
was  the  hero  of  the  memorable 
duel  at  Naples,  when,  after  long 
and  strong  provocation,  he  shot 
the  Count  d'Arragon.  Even 
when  duelling  was  out  of  date, 
he  was  always  consulted  by 
friends  in  delicate  circum- 
stances. It  may  indicate  his 
career  and  character  to  say 
that  Lever  used  to  tell  him 
he  should  give  the  world  his 
"  Loose  Thoughts  and  Incon- 
tinent al  Experiencea"  He  was 
neither  saint  nor  ascetic,  yet  he 
was  a  good  man,  and  emphatic- 
ally no  one's  enemy  but  his 
own.  That,  he  used  to  remark, 
was  the  fate  of  his  family.  One 
generation  was  hard-working 
and  respectable,  and  the  next 
very  much  the  reverse.  He 
talked  French  and  German 
with  equal  fluency :  he  had 
been  hand  in  glove  with  most 
foreigners  who  had  shone  any- 
where in  society,  and  his  rSper- 
toire  of  amusing  reminiscences 
was  inexhaustible.  Another 
charming  companion,  to  whom 
St  John  took  very  kindly,  was 
Henry  Scudamore  Stanhope  of 
Holme  Lacy,  that  beautiful  seat 
on  the  Wye,  with  yew  hedges 
scarcely  rivaUed  by  the  tree- 
avenues  of  Schonbrunn,  and  in- 
numerable carvings  by  Grinling 
Gibbons.  He  succeeded  to  his 
father's  baronetcy,  and  after- 
wards to  the  earldom  of  Ches- 
terfield. An  aristocrat  in  grain, 
he  was  a  Radical  in  politics,  and 
for  a  time  held  a  high  o£Bcial 
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men  of  letters.  A  friend  he 
was,  yet  our  acquaintance  was 
of  the  slightest,  and  I  had  seen 
him  first  going  at  a  hand- 
gallop  along  the  banks  of  the 
Cam,  cheering  and  coaching 
the  Trinity  boats.  He  gave 
kindly  introductions  to  Cook  of 
the  *  Saturday  '  and  Greenwood 
of  the  *Pall  MalL'  Cook  had 
somewhat  of  a  formidable  rep- 
utation :  he  was  said  to  be 
fastidious  and  capricious  in  the 
choice  of  his  contributors,  and 
indeed  any  self-made  man  had 
reason  to  be  proud  of  having 
recruited  such  a  constellation 
of  varied  talent.  It  was  the 
pride  of  the  *  Saturday,'  like 
Captain  Shandon's  '  Pall  MaU,' 
to  be  written  by  gentlemen  for 
gentlemen,  and  not  a  few  of 
the  gentlemen  were  predestined 
to  exalted  places  in  the  empire. 
Chief  among  the  supporters 
was  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  who 
could  wield  an  incisive  and  sar- 
castic pen,  with  no  fear  of,  by 
an  unlucky  slip  of  the  tongue, 
"putting  his  foot  in  it."  It 
would  be  tedious  to  go  through 
the  beadroll  of  contributors 
who  established  the  reputation 
of  the  journal.  Faded  daguerre- 
otypes and  primitive  photo- 
graphs, hung  round  the  inner 
room  in  the  Albany,  formed  an 
interesting  historical  gallery. 
For  Beresford  Hope,  when  he 
launched  his  venture,  was 
lavish  of  money.  The  pay 
did  not  approach  that  of  pres- 
ent -  day  halfpenny  morning 
papers ;  but  the  editing  was 
sumptuously  done.  The  edit- 
orial and  business  departments 
were  sundered  by  the  distance 
between  the  Albany  and  the 
Strand.      In   the   Albany   the 


editor  was  supposed  to  be 
seated  from  11  A.M  to  5  p.m. 
There  the  articles  were  ar- 
ranged for  in  cosy  talk. 
Ushered  into  Mr  Cook's  sanc- 
tum in  some  fear  and  trem- 
bling, I  found  the  man  in 
striking  contrast  to  his  sur- 
roundings. Nothing  could  be 
more  suitably  luxurious  than 
the  fittings  of  the  room,  with 
its  thick  carpets,  its  massive 
furnishing,  i^nd  the  usual  liter- 
ary litter  of  an  editor's  den. 
The  veteran  was  then  in  his 
decay  and  drawing  near  to  his 
end,  but  the  old  fire  flickered 
up  when  he  began  to  talk,  and 
flashed  out  from  under  his 
shaggy  eyebrows.  His  dress 
was  a  loose  rough  coat,  some- 
thing between  a  shooting- 
jacket  and  a  dressing-gown, 
and  a  slippered  foot  stretched 
out  on  a  leg -rest  was  sug- 
gestive of  gout.  They  had 
told  me  he  could  be  a  terror, 
and  I  daresay  he  could;  but 
nothing  could  be  kinder  or 
more  genial  than  his  reception. 
Had  I  been  Lord  Robert,  or 
Stephen,  or  Yenables,  he  oould 
not  have  discussed  proposals 
more  respectfully,  and  I  was 
dismissed  in  high  satisfaction 
with  one  or  two  commissions 
on  approval  It  was  a  great 
relief  when  the  first  proof  ar- 
rived, though  I  should  have 
been  less  exultant  had  I  known 
that  the  '  Saturday '  never 
troubled  to  read  manuscripts, 
but  sent  them  straight  to 
the  printer  —  that  is  to  say, 
when  the  writer  was  not  an 
absolute  outsider.  However,  in 
this  case  it  was  all  right. 
When  Cook  was  gathered  to 
his    fathers,    bequeathing    hia 
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were  then  done  more  leisurely; 
and  if  journals  were  up  to  date, 
they  were  not  up  to  the  day 
after  to-morrow.  The  telegraph 
was  in  its  infancy ;  the  tele- 
phone had  not  been  dreamed  of. 
There  was  not  a  swift  succes- 
sion of  editions.  The  paper  was 
not  mainly  made  up  of  snippets 
and  extracts.  Frederick  Green- 
wood had  catholic  taste  and 
rare  literary  discrimination. 
The  clever  criticism  of  an  in- 
different novel,  indicating  the 
faults  and  doing  justice  to  the 
merits,  pleased  him  as  much  as 
the  most  brilliant  leader.  Con- 
ducting the  *  Pall  Mall '  or  the 
'Cornhill  Magazine,'  his  keen 
look-out  for  rising  talent  carried 
him  easily  through  a  deal  of 
drudgery.  He  could  see  at  a 
glance  what  might  be  hoped  of 
a  novice.  Writing  once  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  a  paper  that 
pleased  him,  he  said,  "Re- 
member the  *  Pall  Mall '  comes 
out  every  day,  and  choose  your 
own  subjects."  As  he  is  living, 
and  likely  to  live,  I  say  nothing 
more  save  that,  in  my  experi- 
ences, as  an  editor  of  a  news- 
paper he  came  only  second  to 
Delane.  And  even  there  com- 
parisons are  difficult  and  odious. 
Delane  drove  the  great  morning 
journal  at  express  speed :  Green- 
wood, strolling  up  to  the  office 
before  noon,  could  do  the  work 
in  more  dilettante  fashion. 

The  reading  world  owes  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
spirit  and  enterprise  of  the  pro- 
prietor. George  Smith,  now 
D.C.L.,  originated  the  brightest 
of  evening  papers,  and  started 
the  *  Ck)rnhill '  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Thackeray.  He  has 
feft   an  enduring   Lmorial   in 


the  'Dictionary  of  National 
Biography ' :  he  launched 
Charlotte  Bronte  in  the  very 
beginning  of  his  career,  and  has 
stood  sponsor  to  Mrs  Humphry 
Ward  towards  its  close.  When 
he  started  the  *Pall  Mall,'  he 
found  powerful  allies  eager  to 
help.  Foremost  among  the 
leader-writers  were  Fitz- James 
Stephen,  Henry  Mayne,  and 
the  editor.  Stephen  was  a 
legist  by  profession,  with  a  legal 
and  logical  intellect,  but  a  jour- 
nalist by  taste.  He  used  to 
say  he  would  rather  represent 
the  *  Pall  Mall '  than  any  con- 
stituency in  the  kingdom.  Re- 
luctantly he  went  to  the  East, 
to  codify  the  laws  of  our  Indian 
empire;  and  though  the  exile 
was  ungrateful,  he  welcomed 
the  work.  On  the  voyage  out 
and  in  the  Red  Sea,  as  I  have 
been  told  by  a  fellow-passenger, 
he  was  still  busy  with  the  pen 
when  all  others  were  in  their 
berths.  But  he  hated  Calcutta, 
and  he  hurried  home  like  a 
schoolboy  back  from  the  holi- 
days, announcing  his  arrival  to 
Northumberland  Street  by  a 
telegram  from  Southampton, 
asking  that  next  morning  a 
boy  should  be  sent  as  usual  for 
"copy"  to  his  chambers  in  the 
Temple.  Afterwards,  in  a  series 
of  philosophical  articles,  he 
crossed  swords  with  Frederic 
Harrison,  and  not  altogether  to 
his  advantage.  I  fancy  the 
boy  was  duly  sent  to  the 
Temple;  but  in  Stephen's  ab- 
sence Mayne  had  stepped  into 
his  place  as  chief  leader-writer. 
Then  his  brother  and  Matthew 
Arnold  were  of  the  dei  majores. 
Leslie  Stephen,  who  can  make 
an  effective  speech,  pleasantly 
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the  line  of  an  important  leader, 
and  gave  assurance  of  direction. 
He  was  ever  on  the  look-out 
for  versatile  leader-writers,  and 
was  by  no  means  pleased  when 
a  hopeful  prot^gS  objected  to  a 
lucrative  employment  which 
pledged  him  to  be  rung  up 
for  service  at  any  time.  There 
are  some  who  are  blessed  with 
that  gift  of  eternal  readiness; 
to  those  who  are  not,  the  strain  is 
misery.  I  happen  to  know  that 
there  is  a  single  document 
extant  in  which  Delane  virtu- 
ally embodied  a  leader  in  a  suc- 
cession of  blue- paper  slipa  It 
shows  how  strongly  he  was 
excited  over  the  formation  of 
Disraeli's  Ministry  in  1874. 
Ordinarily  he  took  the  most 
exciting  incidents  with  imper- 
turbable calm,  even  when  the 
credit  of  his  paper  was  in  ques- 
tion. The  death  of  a  man  who 
for  long  had  swayed  the  world 
with  his  nod  had  been  sudden 
at  the  last.  Half  -  a  -  dozen 
columns  of  uncompleted  obitu- 
ary had  been  sent  to  a  contrib- 
utor to  be  recast  and  com- 
pleted with  at  least  as  many 
more.  That  contributor  came 
in  from  a  day's  covert-shooting 
to  find  John  Harriot  awaiting 
him  in  a  fever  of  impatience. 
Marriot  was  the  right-hand 
man  for  the  office  night- work : 
it  was  said  he  could  have 
brought  out  the  paper  at  any 
time,  had  editor  and  sub  - 
editors  failed  to  put  in  an 
appearance.  There  was  a 
music-hall  shifting  of  costume 
and  a  scurry  to  town,  and  that 
article  was  driven  forward  at 
the  highest  pressure,  with  con- 
stant interruptions  from  boys 
bringing  scraps  of  proof.     The 


thought  of  it  must  have  weighed 
heavily  on  most  editors,  for  it 
would  have  been  a  stupendous 
fiasco  had  the  article  broken 
down.  Towards  eleven  Delane 
dropped  in  smiling.  He  had 
been  dining  with  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  at  Gloucester  House, 
and  had  passed  a  very  enjoy- 
able evening.  Seeing  the  work 
going  briskly  forward,  he 
strolled  out  again,  and  not  a 
word  of  anxiety  flurried  the 
scribe.  Fortunately  facts  were 
at  his  finger-ends ;  memory  did 
not  fail,  and  next  morning  the 
many  columns  made  a  credit- 
able  appearance. 

Literature  was  apt  to  go  to 
the  wall  during  the  parlia- 
mentary session,  to  come  with 
a  rush  in  the  dead  season.  In 
those  days,  before  Macdonald 
had  perfected  the  Walter  press, 
the  outer  sheet  was  printed 
during  the  daytime,  and  re- 
viewers had  carte-blanche  and 
ample  scope.  Notice  of  no 
very  extraordinary  work  might 
stretch  to  a  couple  of  articles. 
But  when  a  book  of  supreme 
importance  appeared,  other 
things  gave  way  to  it,  and 
Delane  himself  took  exceptional 
trouble.  When  Lord  Camp- 
beU's  'Lives  of  Brougham  and 
Lyndhurst'  came  out,  the  re- 
viewer was  asked  to  a  special 
little  dinner  in  Serjeants'  Inn, 
to  hear  the  three  great  legal 
luminaries  discussed  by  men 
who  had  known  them  inti- 
mately. These  were  Alfred 
Montgomery,  to  whom  Leader, 
a  regular  hahituA  of  the  Carlton, 
had  transmitted  the  false  intel- 
ligence of  Brougham's  decease ; 
and  Venables  of  the  *  Saturday,' 
with  his  dry  manner  and  hum- 
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hands  with  his  antagonist 
when  he  steps  within  the  ropes. 
Of  all  his  friends,  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland  was  one  of  theclosest, 
and  when  he  went  to  begin  a 
holiday  at  Dunrobin  he  was 
generally  persuaded  to  end  it 
there.  He  ran  down  all  too 
quickly,  and  he  lingered  "  super- 
fluous on  the  stage."  But  he 
was  wrapped  up  in  his  work, 
and  he  knew  that  with  his  occu- 
pation gone  he  would  be  miser- 
able. For  the  last  year  or  two, 
though  very  regular  in  his  night 
attendance  at  the  office,  the 
work  was  really  done  by  his 
able  sub-editor,  Mr  St  ebbing. 
The  last  time  the  writer  saw 
him  alive  was  at  the  Athe- 
n^um.  He  used  to  say  that  he 
knew  not  what  a  man  wanted 
with  more  than  a  single  club, 
when  it  was  a  club  where 
he  came  across  everybody  he 
cared  to  know.  He  was  seated 
on  a  sofa,  half -dozing  over  the 
evening  papers,  and  it  was 
pathetic  to  see  the  dethroned 
monarch  of  English  journalism 
almost  grateful  for  the  greeting 
of  one  of  his  grateful  protdgda, 

Delane,  while  directing  the 
*  Times,'  was  deeply  indebted  to 
the  co-operation  of  Mowbray 
Morris.  The  brothers-in-law 
always  worked  together  on  the 
most  confidential  terms,  and 
Morris  was  more  than  a  sleep- 
ing partner  in  the  editorship. 
As  General  Eber,  their  accom- 
plished Vienna  correspondent, 
used  to  say,  if  Delane  got 
too  engrossed  on  topics  of  the 
day  in  the  crush  of  "copy," 
Morris  was  always  there  to  tap 
him  on  the  shoulder  with  a  re- 
minder. He  might  have  filled 
the  rdle  of  editor  as  admirably 


as   that   of   manager,   and    he 
knew  it.     At  the  outbreak  of  a 
great    European    war     Delane 
chanced  to  be  abroad,  and  the 
writer  remarked  that  he  would 
be    naturally   annoyed    at    his 
absence  from  the  helm.     Morris 
answered  rather  tartly,  "  Do  you 
think,  then,  that  our  readers  will 
know  that  he  is  away  ?  "     But, 
like  all  the  men  who  have  had 
a  voice  in  the  policy  of  the  great 
journal,  he  identified  its  honour 
with   his   own.     To   touch  the 
'Times'  was  to  insult  himself. 
He  used  to  pride  himself,  with 
reason,  on  having  for  the  first 
time  put  the  foreign  correspon- 
dence on  a  business-like  footing, 
in     accordance    with     modern 
needs  and  notions.     The  world 
had    been    moving    fast    since 
Crabbe  Robinson  was  sent  out 
to   Hamburg,  during   the  Na- 
poleonic wars,  to  forward  letters, 
as  he  found  opportunities,  based 
upon  rumours  rather  than  facts. 
But,  like  his   brother-in-law, 
when    he    took    a   holiday,   or 
rather  when    he   changed   the 
scenes  of  his  work,  he  liked  to 
leave   Printing -House    Square 
behind.     He  used  to  say  that 
when  he  could  not  preserve  his 
incognito   abroad,  nothing   an- 
noyed him  more  than  the  atten- 
tions of  the  waiters  who  insisted 
on   laying   the  'Times'  on  his 
table.     He  was  a  man  of  impos- 
ing presence,  with  a  dignity  of 
manner  befitting  his   position. 
As   Power  to   Power,   he  was 
irritated  and  indignant   when 
the  Germans,  on  the  outbreak 
of   the    Franco  -  German   war 
refused   to    receive    his    corre- 
spondents    in     their     camps. 
"  But  we  have  plenty  of  money 
in  the  treasury,"  he  said,  "  and 
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the  public  shall  be  informed  all 
the  same."  Afterwards,  as  is 
well  known,  an  exception  was 
made  in  favour  of  Dr  BusseU, 
on  the  King  of  Prussia's  personal 
guarantee.  But  Morris's  indig- 
nation was  roused  again  when 
Russell,  with  his  frank  criticisms 
and  inquiring  mind,  was  cold- 
shouldered  by  statesmen  and 
generals  at  Versailles.  "And 
they  know,"  said  Morris,  "we 
are  recording  history  for  them, 
and  transmitting  their  world- 
wide fame  to  posterity."  Morris, 
like  Delane,  had  a  charming 
house  at  Ascot,  and  he  delighted 
in  the  suburban  country  within 
easy  reach  of  town.  Moreover, 
he  had  settled  into  a  domestic 
man,  and  was  never  so  happy  of 
an  evening  as  in  his  own  family 
circla  It  was  a  sore  trial  in  his 
later  years  when,  in  order  to  be 
near  to  his  work,  he  leased  bach- 
elor chambers  in  the  Temple, 
looking  out  on  the  river.  But 
the  travel  to  Ascot  was  tedious, 


as  he  was  reminded,  to  his  oost^ 
when    he    had   advertised    his 
house  for  sala     A  satisfactory 
bargain  was  almost  concluded 
with  a  wealthy  broker,  who  in 
an  evil  hour   "  ran   down "    a 
second  time  to    take    another 
look  at   the  place.      The   sur- 
rounding scenery  and  the  rhodo- 
dendrons   pleased    him    more 
than  ever ;  but  he  had  gone  by 
a  stopping  train,  and  declared 
that  the  place  was  impossible. 
Morris  had  the  look  of  a  man 
who  might  have  lived  on   in- 
definitely.    But,  like  the  editors 
of  the   ^Saturday,'  he  had   a 
fidtis  AchateSy  whose  intimate 
knowledge  of  details  saved  him 
an    infinity  of    troubla      The 
man  died  suddenly :  his  loss  was 
felt  in  every  way — he  was  not 
only  an  invaluable  assistant  but 
a  hiend — and  I  have  always 
thought  that  it  came  as  a  sin- 
ister warning.     His  master  did 
not  survive  him  long,  and  John 
Macdonald  took  up  the  reins. 
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THE     BABIES     IN     THE     BUSH. 


BY  HENRY  LAWSON. 

"  Oh,  tell  her  a  tale  of  the  fairies  bright — 
That  only  the  bushmen  know — 
Who  guide  the  feet  of  the  lost  aright. 
Or  carry  them  up  through  the  starry  night. 
Where  tlie  bush-lost  babies  go." 


He  was  one  of  those  men  who 
seldom  smile.  There  are  many 
in  the  Australian  bush,  where 
drift  wrecks  and  failures  of  all 
stations  and  professions  (and  of 
none),  and  from  all  the  world. 
Or,  if  they  do  smile,  the  smile  is 
either  mechanical  or  bitter  as 
a  rule — cynical.  They  seldom 
talk.  The  sort  of  men  who,  as 
bosses,  are  set  down  by  the  ma- 
jority— and  without  reason  or 
evidence— as  being  proud,  hard, 
and  selfish — "  too  mean  to  live, 
and  too  big  for  their  l^ots." 

But  when  the  Boss  did  smile 
his  expression  was  very,  very 
gentle,  and  very  sad.  I  have 
seen  him  smile  down  on  a  little 
child  who  persisted  in  sitting 
on  his  knee  and  prattling  to 
him,  in  spite  of  his  silence  and 
gloom.  He  was  tall  and  gaunt, 
with  haggard  grey  eyes  — 
haunted  grey  eyes  sometimes 
—  and  hair  and  beard  thick 
and  strong,  but  grey.  He  was 
not  above  forty-five.  He  was 
of  the  type  of  men  who  die  in 
harness,  with  their  hair  thick 
and  strong,  but  grey  or  white 
when  it  should  be  brown.  The 
opposite  type,  I  fancy,  would 
be  the  soft,  dark-haired,  blue- 
eyed  men  who  grew  bald  sooner 
than  they  grow  grey,  and  fat 
and  contented,  and  die  respect- 
ably in  their  beds. 

His  name  was  Head — Walter 
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Head.  He  was  a  boss  drover 
on  the  overland  routes.  I  en- 
gaged with  him  at  a  place  north 
of  the  Queensland  border  to 
travel  down  to  Bathurst,  on 
the  Great  Western  Line  in 
New  South  Wales,  with  some- 
thing over  a  thousand  head  of 
store  bullocks  for  the  Sydney 
market.  I  am  an  Australian 
bushman  (with  city  experience) 
— a  rover,  of  course,  and  a 
ne'er-do-weel,  I  suppose.  I 
was  bom  with  brains  and  a 
thin  skin— ^worse  luck  I 

The  Boss  spoke  little  to  the 
men  :  he'd  sit  at  tucker  or  with 
his  pipe  by  the  camp-fire  nearly 
as  silently  as  he  rode  his  night- 
watch  round  the  big,  restless, 
weird-looking  mob  of  bullocks 
camped  on  the  dusky  starlit 
plain.  I  believe  that  from  the 
first  he  spoke  of tener  and  more 
confidentially  to  me  than  to 
any  other  of  the  droving  party. 
There  was  a  something  of  sym- 
pathy between  us — I  can't  ex- 
plain what  it  was.  It  seemed 
as  though  it  were  an  understood 
thing  between  us  that  we  un- 
derstood each  other.  He  some- 
times said  things  to  me  which 
would  have  needed  a  deal  of 
explanation  —  so  I  thought  — 
had  he  said  them  to  any  other 
of  the  party.  He'd  often,  after 
brooding  a  long  while,  start  a 
sentence,   and   break   off   with 

2l 
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How  does  it  go,  Jack?"  He 
stood  up  and  turned  his  face  to 
the  night,  but  not  before  I  had 
a  glimpse  of  it.  I  think  that 
the  saddest  eyes  on  earth  are 
mostly  women's  eyes,  but  I've 
seen  few  so  sad  as  the  Boss's 
were  just  then. 

It  seemed  strange  that  he,  a 
bushman,  preferred  Gordon's 
sea  poems  to  his  horsey  and 
bushy  rhymes ;  but  so  he  did. 
I  fancy  his  favourite  poem  was 
that  one  of  Gordon's  with  the 
lines — 

'*  I  would  that  with  sleepy  soft  embraces 
The  sea  would  fold  me,  would  find 
me  rest 
In  the  luminous  depths  of  its  secret 
places, 
Where  the  wealth  of  God's  marvels 
is  manifest ! " 

He  usually  spoke  quietly,  in  a 
tone  as  though  death  were  in 
camp ;  but  after  we'd  been  on 
Gordon's  poetry  for  a  while  he'd 
end  it  abruptly  with,  "  Well, 
it's  time  to  turn  in,"  or,  "It's 
time  to  turn  out,"  or  he'd  give 
me  an  order  in  connection  with 
the  cattle.  He  had  been  a  well- 
to-do  squatter  on  the  Lachlan 
river-side,  in  New  South  Wales, 
and  had  been  ruined  by  the 
drought,  they  said.  One  night 
in  camp,  and  after  smoking  in 
silence  for  nearly  an  hour,  he 
asked — 

"  Do  you  know  Fisher,  Jack 
— the  man  that  owns  these 
bullocks  ?  " 

"  I've  heard  of  him,"  I  said. 
Fisher  was  a  big  squatter,  with 
stations  both  in  New  South 
Wales  and  in  Queensland. 

"  Well,  he  came  to  my  station 
on  the  Lachlan  years  ago  with- 
out a  penny  in  his  pocket,  or 
decent  rag   to   his   back,  or  a 


crust  in  his  tucker-bag,  and  I 
gave  him  a  job.  He's  my  boss 
now.  Ah,  well  I  it's  the  way  of 
Australia,  you  know.  Jack." 

The  Boss  had  one  man  who 
went  on  every  droving  trip  with 
him ;  he  was  "  bred  "  on  the 
Boss's  station,  they  said,  and 
had  been  with  him  practically 
all  his  life.  His  name  was 
"Andy."  I  forget  his  other 
name,  if  he  really  had  one. 
Andy  had  charge  of  the 
"  droving-plant "  (a  tilted  two- 
horse  waggonette,  in  which  we 
carried  the  rations  and  horse- 
feed),  and  he  did  the  cooking 
and  kept  accounts.  The  Boss 
had  no  head  for  figures.  Andy 
might  have  been  twenty -five 
or  thirty -five,  or  anything  in 
between.  His  hair  stuck  up 
like  a  well-made  brush  all 
round,  and  his  big  grey  eyes 
also  had  an  inquiring  expression. 
His  weakness  was  girls,  or  he 
theirs,  I  don't  know  which 
(half-castes  not  barred).  He 
was,  I  think,  the  most  innocent, 
good-natured,  and  open-hearted 
scamp  I  ever  met.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  trip  Andy  spoke 
to  me  one  night  alone  in  camp 
about  the  Bos& 

"The  Boss  seems  to  have 
taken  to  you.  Jack,  all  right." 

"Think  so?"  I  said.  I 
thought  I  smelt  jealousy  and 
detected  a  sneer. 

"  I'm  sure  of  it.  It's  very 
seldom  he  takes  to  any  one." 

I  said  nothing. 

Then  after  a  while  Andy  said 
suddenly — 

"  Look  here,  Jack,  I'm  glad 
of  it.  I'd  like  to  see  him  make 
a  chum  of  some  one,  if  only  for 
one  trip.  And  don't  you  make 
any   mistake   about   the  Boss. 
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such  a  load  of  trouble  on  him 
that  he  can  find  no  comfort  in 
his  pipe,  then  it's  a  heavy  load. 
And  when  a  man  who  drinks 
gets  so  deep  into  trouble  that 
he  can  find  no  comfort  in  liquor, 
then  it's  deep  trouble.  Take  my 
tip  for  it,  Jack." 

He  broke  off,  and  half  turned 
away  with  a  jerk  of  his  head, 
as  if  impatient  with  himself; 
then  presently  he  spoke  in  his 
usual  quiet  tone — 

"But  you're  only  a  boy  yet. 
Jack.  Never  mind  me.  I 
won't  ask  you  to  take  the 
second  drink.  You  don't  want 
it  ;  and,  besides,  I  know  the 
signs." 

He  paused,  leaning  with  both 
hands  on  the  edge  of  the  counter, 
and  looking  down  between  his 
arms  at  the  floor.  He  stood 
that  way  thinking  for  a  while ; 
then  he  suddenly  straightened 
up,  like  a  man  who'd  made  up 
his  mind  to  something. 

"I  want  you  to  come  along 
home  with  me,  Jack,"  he  said ; 
"  we'll  fix  you  a  shake-down." 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  that 
he  was  married  and  lived  in 
Bathurst. 

"  But  won't  it  put  Mrs  Head 
about  ? " 

"  Not  at  all.  She's  expect- 
ing you.  Come  along;  there's 
nothing  to  see  in  Bathurst,  and 
you'll  have  plenty  of  knocking 
roimd  in  Sydney.  Come  on, 
we'll  just  be  in  time  for  tea." 

He  lived  in  a  brick  cottage 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town — 
an  old-fashioned  cottage,  with 
ivy  and  rose-vines,  like  you  see 
in  some  of  those  old  settled 
districts.  There  was,  I  remem- 
ber, the  stump  of  a  tree  in 
front,   covered  with  ivy  till  it 


looked  like  a  giant's  club  with 
the  thick  end  up. 

When  we  got  to  the  house 
the  Boss  paused  a  minute  with 
his  hand  on  the  gate.  He'd 
been  home  a  couple  of  days, 
having  ridden  in  ahead  of  the 
bullocks. 

"  Jack,"  he  said,  "  I  must  tell 
you  that  Mrs  Head  had  a  great 
trouble  at  one  time.  We — we 
lost  our  two  children.  It  does 
her  good  to  talk  to  a  stranger 
now  and  again  —  she's  always 
better  afterwards;  but  there's 
very  few  I  care  to  bring.  You 
— you  needn't  notice  anything 
strange.  And  agree  with  her, 
Jack.     You  know.  Jack." 

"That's  all  right.  Boss,"  I 
said.  I'd  knocked  about  the 
bush  too  long,  and  run  against 
too  many  strange  characters 
and  things,  to  be  surprised  at 
anything  much. 

The  door  opened,  and  he  took 
a  little  woman  in  his  arms.  I 
saw  by  the  light  of  a  lamp  in 
the  room  behind  that  the 
woman's  hair  was  grey,  and  I 
reckoned  that  he  had  his  mother 
living  with  him.  And — we  do 
have  odd  thoughts  at  odd  times 
in  a  flash  —  and  I  wondered 
how  Mrs  Head  and  her  mother- 
in-law  got  on  together.  But 
the  next  minute  I  was  in  the 
room,  and  introduced  to  "My 
wife,  Mrs  Head,"  and  staring 
at  her  with  both  eyes. 

It  was  his  wifa  I  don't 
think  I  can  describe  her.  For 
the  first  minute  or  two,  coming 
in  out  of  the  dark  and  before 
i»y  ©yes  got  used  to  the  lamp- 
light, I  had  an  impression  as 
of  a  little  old  woman — one  of 
those  fresh  -  faced,  well  -  pre- 
served,  little   old  ladies — who 
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trick  she  had — she  often  did 
it  daring  the  evening.  And 
when  she  did  that  she  seemed 
to  forget  what  she'd  said  last. 

She  smoothed  her  forehead, 
and  clasped  her  hands  in  her 
lap. 

"Oh,  Fm  so  glad  to  meet 
somebody  from  the  back  coun- 
try, Mr  EUis,"  she  said.  "  Wal- 
ter so  seldom  brings  a  stranger 
here,  and  I  get  tired  of  talking 
to  the  same  people  about  the 
same  things,  and  seeing  the 
same  faces.  You  don't  know 
what  a  relief  it  is,  Mr  Ellis,  to 
see  a  new  face  and  talk  to  a 
stranger." 

"  I  can  quite  understand  that, 
Mrs  Head,"  I  said.  And  so  I 
could.  I  never  stayed  more 
than  three  months  in  one  place 
if  I  could  help  it. 

She  looked  into  the  fire  and 
seemed  to  try  to  think.  The 
Boss  straightened  up  and 
stroked  her  head  with  his  big 
sun- browned  hand,  and  then 
put  his  arm  round  her 
shoulders.  This  brought  her 
back. 

"  You  know  we  had  a  station 
out  on  the  Lachlan,  Mr  Ellis. 
Did  Walter  ever  tell  you  about 
the  time  we  lived  there  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  said,  glancing  at 
the  Boss.  "  I  know  you  had  a 
station  there ;  but,  you  know, 
the  Boss  doesn't  talk  much." 

"  Tell  Jack,  Maggie,"  said  the 
Boss ;  "  I  don't  mind." 

She  smiled.  "  You  know 
Walter,  Mr  Ellis,"  she  said. 
"You  won't  mind  him.  He 
doesn't  like  me  to  talk  about 
the  children;  he  thinks  it  up- 
sets me,  but  that's  foolish :  it 
always  relieves  me  to  talk  to  a 
stranger."    She  leaned  forward, 


eagerly  it  seemed,  and  went  on 
quickly :  "  I've  been  wanting  to 
tell  you  about  the  children  ever 
since  Walter  spoke  to  me  about 
you.  I  knew  you  would  under- 
stand directly  I  saw  your  f aoe. 
These  town  people  don't  under- 
stand. I  like  to  talk  to  a  bush- 
man.  You  know  we  lost  our 
children  out  on  the  station. 
The  fairies  took  them.  Did 
Walter  ever  tell  you  about 
the  fairies  taking  the  children 
away  ?  " 

This  was  a  facer.  "  I — I  beg 
pardon,"  I  commenced,  when 
Andy  gave  me  a  dig  in  the 
back.     Then  I  saw  it  all. 

"No,  Mrs  Head.  The  Boss 
didn't  tell  me  about  that." 

"  You  surely  know  about  the 
Bush  Fairies,  Mr  Ellis,"  she 
said,  her  big  eyes  fixed  on  my 
face — "the  Bush  Fairies  that 
look  after  the  little  ones  that 
are  lost  in  the  bush,  and  take 
them  away  from  the  bush  if 
they  are  not  found?  You've 
surely  heard  of  them,  Mr  EUis  ? 
Most  bushmen  have  that  I've 
spoken  to.  Maybe  you've  seen 
them  ?  Andy  there  has."  Andy 
gave  me  another  dig. 

"Of  course  I've  heard  of 
them,  Mrs  Head,"  I  said ;  "but 
I   can't  swear  that  I've  seen 


one. 


» 


"Andy  has.  Haven't  you, 
Andy  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  have,  Mrs  Head. 
Didn't  I  tell  you  all  about  it 
the  last  time  we  were  home?" 

"  And  didn't  you  ever  tell  Mr 
EUis,  Andy?" 

"  Of  course  he  did ! "  I  said, 
coming  to  Andy's  rescue;  "I 
remember  it  now.  You  told 
me  that  night  we  camped  on 
the  Began  river,  Andy." 
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much  younger  then.  Wally's 
is  not  a  good  portrait ;  he  was 
teething  then,  and  very  thin. 
That's  him  standing  on  the 
chair.  Isn't  the  pose  good? 
See,  he's  got  one  hand  and  one 
little  foot  forward,  and  an  eager 
look  in  his  eyes.  The  portrait 
is  very  dark,  and  you've  got 
to  look  close  to  see  the  foot. 
He  wants  a  toy  rabbit  that  the 
photographer  is  tossing  up  to 
make  him  laugh.  In  the  next 
portrait  he's  sitting  on  the  chair 
— he's  just  settled  himself  to 
enjoy  the  show.  But  see  how 
happy  little  Maggie  looks  I 
You  can  see  my  arm  where  I 
was  holding  her  in  the  chair. 
She  was  six  months  old  then, 
and  little  Wally  had  just  turned 
two." 

She  put  the  portraits  up  on 
the  mantel-shelf. 

"Let  me  see;  Wally  (that's 
little  Walter,  you  know)  — 
Wally  was  five,  and  little 
Maggie  three  and  a  half  when 
we  lost  them.  Weren't  they, 
Walter  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Maggie,"  said  the  Boss. 

"You  were  away,  Walter, 
when  it  happened." 

"Yes,  Maggie,"  said  the 
Boss — cheerfully,  it  seemed  to 
me — "I  was  away." 

"And  we  couldn't  find  you, 
Walter.  You  see,"  she  said 
to  me,  "Walter — Mr  Head — 
was  away  in  Sydney  on  busi- 
ness, and  we  couldn't  find  his 
address.  It  was  a  beautiful 
morning,  though  rather  warm, 
and  just  after  the  break-up  of 
the  drought.  The  grass  was 
knee-high  all  over  the  run.  It 
was  a  lonely  place ;  there  wasn't 
much  bush  cleared   round  the 


homestead,  just  a  hundred 
yards  or  so,  and  the  great 
awful  thick  scrubs  ran  back 
from  the  edges  of  the  clearing 
all  round  for  miles  and  mUes— 
fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  in  some 
directions  without  a  break; 
weren't  they,  Walter?" 

"Yes,  Maggie." 

"I  was  alone  at  the  house 
except  for  Mary,  a  half-caste 
girl  we  had,  who  used  to  help 
me  with  the  housework  and  the 
children.  Andy  was  out  on  the 
run  with  the  men,  mustering 
sheep;  weren't  you,  Andy?" 

"  Yes,  Mrs  Head." 

"I  used  to  watch  the  chil- 
dren close  as  they  got  to  run 
about,  because  if  .they  once  got 
into  the  edge  of  the  scrub 
they'd  be  lost;  but  this  morn- 
ing little  Wally  begged  hard 
to  be  let  take  his  little  sister 
down  under  a  dump  of  blue- 
gums  in  a  comer  of  the  home 
paddock  to  gather  buttercups. 
You  remember  that  clump  of 
gums,  Walter?" 

"  I  remember,  Maggie." 

"*I  won't  so  throuffh  the 
fence  a  step,  mumma,'  Httle 
Wally  said.  I  could  see  Old 
Peter  —  an  old  shepherd  and 
station-hand  we  had — ^I  could 
see  him  working  on  a  dam 
we  were  making  across  a  creek 
that  ran  down  there.  You  re- 
member Old  Peter,  Walter?" 

"  Of  course  I  do,  Maggie." 

"I  knew  that  Old  Peter 
would  keep  an  eye  to  the 
children ;  so  I  told  little  Wally 
to  keep  tight  hold  of  his  sister's 
hand  and  go  straight  down  to 
Old  Peter  and  tell  him  I  sent 
them." 

She  was  leaning  forward  with 
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angry  with  me,  Walter!  The 
Voices  did  come  back  while  you 
were  away.  Oh,  how  I  longed 
for  you  to  come  back!  They 
haven't  come  since  you've  been 
home,  Walter.  You  must  stay 
with  me  a  while  now.  Those 
awful  Voices  kept  calling  me, 
and  telling  me  lies  about  the 
children,  Walter!  They  told 
me  to  kill  myself ;  they  told  me 
it  was  all  my  own  fault — that  I 
killed  the  children.  They  said 
I  was  a  drag  on  you,  and  they'd 
laugh  —  Ha !  ha !  ha !  —  like 
that.  They'd  say,  *Come  on, 
Maggie;  come  on,  Maggie.' 
They  told  me  to  come  to  the 
river,  Walter." 

Andy  closed  the  door.  His 
face  was  very  miserable. 

We  turned  in,  and  I  can  tell 
you  I  enjoyed  a  soft  white  bed 
after  months  and  months  of 
sleeping  out  at  night,  between 
watches,  on  the  hard  ground  or 
the  sand,  or  at  best  on  a  few 
boughs  when  I  wasn't  too  tired 
to  pull  them  down,  and  my 
saddle  for  a  pillow. 

But  the  story  of  the  children 
haunted  me  for  an  hour  or  two. 
I've  never  since  quite  made  up 
my  mind  as  to  why  the  Boss 
took  me  home.  Probably  he 
really  did  think  it  would  do  his 
wife  good  to  talk  to  a  stranger : 
perhaps  he  wanted  me  to  under- 
stand— maybe  he  was  weaken- 
ing as  he  grew  older,  and  craved 
for  a  new  word  or  hand-grip  of 
sympathy  now  and  then. 

When  I  did  get  to  sleep  I 
could  have  slept  for  three  or 
four  days,  but  Andy  roused  me 
out  about  four  o'clock.  The  old 
woman  that  they  called  Aimtie, 
she  was   up   and  had  a   good 


breakfast  of  eggs  and  bacon 
and  cofPee  ready  in  the  detached 
kitchen  at  the  back.  We  moved 
about  on  tiptoe  and  had  our 
breakfast  quietly. 

"  The  wife  made  me  promise 
to  wake  her  to  see  to  our  break- 
fast and  say  GkK)d-bye  to  you ; 
but  I  want  her  to  sleep  this 
morning.  Jack,"  said  the  Boss. 
"I'm  going  to  walk  down  as 
far  as  the  station  with  you. 
She  made  up  a  parcel  of  firuit 
and  sandwiches  for  you  and 
Andy.     Don't  forget  it." 

Andy  went  on  ahead.  The 
Boss  and  I  walked  down  the 
wide  silent  street,  which  was 
also  the  main  road;  and  we 
walked  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  without  speaking.  He 
didn't  seem  sociable  this  morn- 
ing, or  any  way  sentimental; 
when  he  did  speak  it  was  some- 
thing about  the  cattle. 

But  I  had  to  speak ;  I  felt  a 
swelling  and  rising  up  in  my 
chest,  and  at  last  I  made  a 
swallow  and  blurted  out — 

"  Look  here,  Boss,  old  chap ! 
I'm  damned  sorry!" 

Our  hands  came  together  and 
gripped.  The  ghostly  Austral- 
ian daybreak  was  over  the 
Bathurst  plaina 

We  went  on  another  hundred 
yards  or  so,  and  then  the  Boss 
said  quietly — 

"  I  was  away  when  the  chil- 
dren were  lost,  Jack.  I  used  to 
go  on  a  howling  spree  every 
six  or  nine  months.  Maggie 
never  knew.  I'd  tell  her  I  had 
to  go  to  Sydney  on  business,  or 
Out  Back  to  look  after  some 
stock.  When  the  children  were 
lost,  imd  for  nearly  a  fortnight 
after,  I  was  beastly  drunk  in 
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an  out-of-the-way  shanty  in  the 
bush — a  sly  grog-shop.  The 
old  brute  that  kept  it  was  too 
true  to  me.  He  thought  that 
the  story  of  the  lost  children 
was  a  -  trick  to  get  me  home, 
and  he  swore  that  he  hadn't 
seen  me.  He  never  told  me.  I 
could  have  found  those  children, 
Jack.  They  were  mostly  new 
chums  and  fools  about  the  run, 
and  neither  of  the  three  police- 
men were  bushmen.  I  knew 
those  scrubs  better  than  any 
man  in  the  country." 

I  reached  for  his  hand  again, 
and  gave  it  a  grip.  That  was 
all  I  could  do  for  him. 

"  Good-bye,  Jack  1 "  he  said 
at  the  door  of  the  brake-van. 
"  Good-bye,  Andy  I — keep  those 
bullocks  on  their  feet." 

The  cattle -train  went  on 
towards   the   Blue   Mountains. 


Andy  and  I  sat  silent  for  a 
whil^  watching  the  guard  fry 
three  eggs  on  a  plate  over  a 
coal-stove  in  the  centre  of  the 
van. 

"  Does  the  Boss  never  go  to 
Sydney?"  I  asked. 

"Very  seldom,"  said  Andy, 
"and  then  only  when  he  has 
to,  on  business.  When  he 
finishes  his  business  with  the 
stock  agents,  he  takes  a  run  out 
to  Waverley  Cemetery  perhaps, 
and  comes  home  by  the  next 
train." 

After  a  while  I  said,  "He 
told  me  about  the  drink, 
Andy  —  about  his  being  on 
the  spree  when  the  children 
were  lost." 

"Well,  Jack,"  said  Andy, 
"that's  the  thing  that's  been 
killing  him  ever  since,  and  it 
happened  over  ten  years  ago." 
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in  the  football  nursery.  To  do 
so  would  be  an  act  of  injustice 
to  the  senior  nations,  for  it  is  to 
their  initiative,  their  genius  and 
natural  aptitude  for  the  game, 
that  their  present  position  is 
due. 

And  first  as  to  Rugby,  it  is 
sufficient  here  to  point  out  that 
the  limited  success  of  Wales 
and  Ireland,  their  greater  com- 
parative success  under  the 
"  carrying  "  than  under  the 
"  dribbling  "  code,  seems  in 
keeping  with  the  theory  of 
the  "racial  idea"  developed 
above. 

Ireland  has  owed  her  limited 
success  to  the  fact  that  her 
football  is  essentially  Celtic. 
Impetuosity  and  torrential 
courage,  not  reasoned  and 
scientific  tactics,  have  carried 
the  green  jerseys  to  victory. 
The  accuracy  of  this  position 
is  emphasised  by  the  failure  of 
Ireland  under  the  other  code, 
in  which  sustained  success  is 
conditioned  by  reasoned  action, 
deliberation  in  methods,  and  the 
union  of  individual  and  collec- 
tive brilliancy.  Irish  football, 
both  in  its  success  and  in  its 
failure,  is  thus  characteristic. 


Welsh  football,  on  the  other 
hand,  presents  a  puzzling  prob- 
lem. Under  Rugby  rules  what 
is  known  as  "  the  Welsh  Game  " 
is  an  apparent  contradiction  of 
the  racial  rule  already  laid 
down.  As  Celtic  by  descent 
as  Ireland,  Wales  has  made  her 
own  a  game  so  little  Celtic  in 
conception  and  execution  that 
it  is  admittedly  difficult  to  re- 
concile her  style  of  play  with  the 
racial  idea.  The  most  feasible 
explanation  is  perhaps  to  be 
found  in  the  concentration  of 
popular  enthusiasm  in  Wales 
on  the  Rugby  game,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  standard  of 
play,  always  a  necessary  and 
inevitable  consequence  of  the 
popularisation  of  any  sport  as 
a  spectacle.  The  public  demand 
the  reconciliation  of  science  with 
attractiveness,  and  the  "Welsh 
Game  "  is  therefore  the  natural 
product  of  this  demand.  More- 
over, one  cannot  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  Celtic  idea  in  Wales 
has  been  subjected  to  a  process 
of  attrition  by  long  association 
with  her  Saxon  neighbour. 

With  this  explanation  the 
figures  now  given  may  be  left 
to  tell  their  own  story: — 


RUGBY   INTERNATIONALS. 


For. 

Against. 

P. 

W.    L. 

D. 

0. 

T. 

G. 

T. 

England  v.  Scotland 

28 

9  10 

9 

15 

15 

17 

16 

II         V.  Ireland  . 

25 

17     7 

1 

25 

32 

11 

13 

II         V.  Wales    . 

18 

11     5 

2 

29 

36 

17 

14 

Scotland  r.  Ireland  . 

24 

18     3 

3 

33 

25 

4 

4 

II         V.  Wales    . 

17 

11     5 

1 

22 

26 

6 

14 

Wales      V.  Ireland  . 

15 

8     6 

1 

13 

7 

8 

15 

Ge 

:nkral  Results. 

For. 

Againnt. 

P. 

W.       L. 

D. 

G. 

T. 

O. 

T.        1 

Point 

I.   Scotland 

69 

39     17 

13 

72 

67 

25 

33 

91 

2.   England 

71 

37     23 

11 

69 

83 

45 

43 

85 

3.    Wales  . 

60 

19     28 

3 

36 

35 

59 

77 

41 

4.   Ireland 

64 

16     43 

5 

23 

32 

71 

64 

37 

1  Two  points  for  a  win,  and  one  for  a  draw. 
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DOOM   castle:   a  romance.^ 


BY   NEIL   MUNRO. 


CHAPTER  XXV. — RECONCILIATION. 


MuNGO  stood  in  the  dark  till 
the  last  beat  of  the  horse-hoofs 
could  be  heard,  and  then  went 
in  disconsolate  and  perplexed. 
He  drew  the  bars  as  it  were 
upon  a  dear  friend  out  in  the 
night,  and  felt  as  there  had 
gone  the  final  hope  for  Doom 
and  its  inhabitants. 

"An  auld  done  rickle  o'  a 
place  !  "  he  soliloquised,  lifting  a 
candle  high  that  it  might  show 
the  shame  of  the  denuded  and 
crumbling  walls.  "An  auld 
done  rickle :  I've  seen  a  better 
barn  i'  the  Lothians,  and  fancy 
me  tryin'  to  let  on  that  it's  a 
kind  o'  Edinbro'!  Sirs  I  sirs! 
'If  ye  canna'  hae  the  puddin' 
be  contented  wi'  the  bree,' 
Annapla's  aye  sayin',  but  here 
there's  neither  bree  nor  puddin'. 
To  think  that  a'  my  traison 
against  the  maister  i'  the  in- 
terest o'  his  dochter  and  himsel' 
should  come  to  naethin',  and 
that  Sim  MacTaggart  should 
be  sent  awa'  wi'  a  flea  in  his 
lug,  a'  for  the  tirravee  o'  a 
lassie  that  canna'  value  a  guid 
chance  when  it  ofiers  !  I  won- 
der what  ails  her,  if  it's  no' 
that  monsher's  ta'en  her  fancy  ! 
Women  are  a'  like  weans ;  they 
never  see  the  crack  in  an  auld 
toy  till  some  ane  shows  them  a 
new  ane.  Weel !  as  sure  as 
death  I  wash  my  haun's  o'  the 
hale  aff*air.     She's  daft ;   clean 


daft,  puir  dear!  If  she  kent 
whit  I  ken,  she  micht  hae  some 
excuse,  but  I  took  guid  care  o' 
that.  I  doot  yon's  the  end  o' 
a  very  promisin'  match,  and 
the  man,  though  he  mayna' 
think  it,  has  his  merohin' 
ordera" 

The  brief  bow-legged  figure 
rolled  along  the  lobby,  pshaw- 
ing with  vexation,  and  in  a 
little.  Doom,  to  all  appearance, 
was  a  castle  dark  and  desolate. 

Yet  not  wholly  asleep,  how- 
ever dark  and  silent;  for 
Olivia,  too,  had  heard  the  last 
of  the  thundering  hoofs,  had 
suffered  the  agony  that  comes 
from  the  wrench  of  a  false 
ideal  from  the  place  of  its  long 
cherishing. 

She  came  down  in  the  morn- 
ing a  mere  wraith  of  beauty,  as 
it  seemed  to  the  little  servitor, 
shutting  her  lips  hard,  but 
ready  to  burst  into  a  shower. 

"  Guid  Lord  I  "  thought 
Mungo,  setting  the  scanty 
table.  "It's  clear  she  hasna' 
steeked  an  e'e  a'  nicht,  and  me 
sleepin'  like  a  peerie.  That's 
ane  o'  the  advantages  o'  being 
ower  the  uneasy  age  o'  love — 
and  still  I'm  no'  that  auld.  I 
wonder  if  she's  rued  it  the  day 
already." 

She  smiled  upon  him  bravely, 
but  woe-begone,  and  could  not 
check  a  quivering  lip,  and  then 
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she  sat  with  her  father,  op- 
pressed and  cold  as  it  had  been 
a  vault.  Even  in  his  preoccu- 
pation he  could  not  fail  to  see 
how  ill  she  seemed  that  morn- 
ing :  it  appeared  to  him  that 
she  had  the  look  of  a  mountain 
birch  stricken  by  the  first  of 
winter  weather. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  with  a 
tenderness  that  had  been  some 
time  absent  from  their  rela- 
tions, *'you  must  be  taking  a 
change  of  air.  I'm  a  poor 
parent  not  to  have  seen  before 
how  much  you  need  it."  He 
hastened  to  correct  what  he 
fancied  from  her  face  was 
a  misapprehension.  "  I  am 
speaking  for  your  red  cheeks, 
my  dear,  believe  me ;  I'm  wae 
to  see  you  like  that." 

"  I  will  do  whatever  you 
wish,  father,"  said  Olivia  in 
much  agitation.  Coerced  she 
was  iron,  coaxed  she  was  clay. 
"  I  have  not  been  a  very  good 
daughter  to  you,  father;  after 
this  I  will  be  trying  to  be 
better." 

His  face  reddened ;  his  heart 
beat  at  this  capitulation  of  his 
rebel :  he  rose  from  his  chair 
and  took  her  into  his  arms — an 
odd  display  for  a  man  so  long 
stone-cold  but  to  his  dreams. 

"  My  dear,  my  dear  I "  said 
he,  "  but  in  one  detail  that 
need    never    again    be    named 


between  us  two,  you  have  been 
the  best  of  girls,  and,  God 
knows,  I  am  not  the  pattern 
parent ! " 

Her  arm  went  round  his  neck, 
and  she  wept  on  his  breast. 

"Sour   and    dour "    said 

he. 

"  No,  no ! "  she  cried. 

"  And  poor  to  penury." 

"All  the  more  need  for  a 
loving  child.  There  are  only 
the  two  of  us." 

He  held  her  at  arm's-length 
and  looked  her  wistfully  in  the 
wet  wan  face  and  saw  his  wife 
Christina  there.  "  By  heaven  ! " 
he  thought,  "it  is  no  wonder 
that  this  man  should  hunt  her." 

"You  have  made  me  happy 
this  day,  Olivia,"  said  he;  "at 
least  half  happy.  I  dare  not 
mention  what  more  was  needed 
to  make  me  quite  content." 

"You  need  not,"  said  she. 
"I  know,  and  that — and  that 
— is  over  too.  I  am  just  your 
own  Olivia." 

"What!"  he  cried  elate; 
"no  more?" 

"  No  more  at  all." 

"  Now  praise  God  I  "  said  ha 
"I  have  been  robbed  of  credit 
and  estate,  and  even  of  my 
name;  I  have  seen  king  and 
country  foully  done  by,  and 
black  affront  brought  on  our 
people,  and  still  there's  some- 
thing left  to  live  for." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. — THE  DUKE'S  BALL. 


For  some  days  Count  Victor 
chafed  at  the  dull  and  some- 
what squalid  life  of  the  inn. 
He  found  himself  regarded 
coldly  among  strangers ;  the 
flageolet  sounded  no  longer  in 


the  private  parlour ;  the  Cham- 
berlain stayed  away.  And  if 
Drimdarroch  had  seemed  ill  to 
find  from  Doom,  he  was  abso- 
lutely indiscoverable  here.  Per- 
haps there  was  less  eagerness 
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arms  and  the  mountain  chase ; 
from  the  gallery  round  it 
drooped  little  banners  with  the 
devices  of  all  those  generations 
of  great  families  that  mingled 
in  the  blood  of  MaoCailein  Mor. 

The  Frenchman  looked  round 
him  for  a  familiar  face,  and  saw 
the  Chamberlain  in  Highland 
dress  in  the  midst  of  a  little 
group  of  dames. 

Mrs  Petullo  was  not  one  of 
them.  She  was  dancing  with 
her  husband  —  a  pitiful  spec- 
tacle, for  the  lawyer  must  be 
pushed  through  the  dance  as 
he  were  a  doll,  with  monstrous 
ungracefulness,  and  no  sense  of 
the  time  of  the  music,  his  thin 
legs  quarrelling  with  each  other, 
his  neighbours  all  confused  by 
his  inexpert  gyrations,  and  yet 
himself  with  a  smirk  of  sat- 
isfaction on  his  sweating  coun- 
tenance. 

"  Madame  is  not  happy," 
thought  Count  Victor,  watch- 
ing the  lady  who  was  com- 
pelled to  be  a  partner  in  these 
ungainly  gambols. 

And  indeed  Mrs  Petullo  was 
far  from  happy,  if  her  face 
betrayed  her  real  feelings,  as 
she  shared  the  ignominy  of  the 
false  position  into  which  Petullo 
had  compelled  her.  When  the 
dance  was  ended  she  did  not 
take  her  husband's  proflFered 
arm,  but  walked  before  him 
to  her  seat,  utterly  ignoring 
his  pathetic  courtesies. 

This  little  domestic  comedy 
only  engaged  Count  Victor  for 
a  moment,  he  felt  vexed  for  the 
woman  in  a  position  for  which 
there  seemed  no  remedy,  and  he 
sought  distraction  from  his  un- 
easy feeling  by  passing  every 
man  in  the  room  under  review, 


and  guessing  which  of  them,  if 
any,  could  be  the  Drimdarroch 
who  had  brought  him  there 
from  France.  It  was  a  baffling 
task.  For  many  were  there 
with  faces  wholly  inscrutable 
who  might  very  well  have 
among  them  the  secret  he 
cherished,  and  yet  nothing 
about  them  to  advertise  the 
scamp  who  had  figured  so 
effectively  in  other  scenes  than 
these.  The  Duke,  their  chief, 
moved  now  among  them — 
suave,  graceful,  affectionate, 
his  lady  on  his  arm,  some- 
times squeezing  her  hand,  a 
very  boy  in  love  I 

"That's  a  grand  picture  of 
matrimonial  felicity,  Count," 
said  a  voice  at  Count  Victor's 
ear,  and  he  turned  to  find  the 
Chamberlain  beside  him. 

"  Positively  it  makes  me  half 
envious,  monsieur,"  said  Count 
Victor.  "A  following  influ- 
enced by  the  old  feudal  af- 
fections and  wellnigh  worship- 
ping ;  health  and  wealth, 
ambitions  gratified,  a  name 
that  has  sounded  in  camp  and 
Court,  yet  a  heart  that  has 
stayed  at  home;  the  fever  of 
youth  abated,  and  wedded  to  a 
beautiful  woman  who  does  not 
weary  one,  pardieu  !  his  Grace 
has  nothing  more  in  this  world 
to  wish  for." 

"  Ay  I  he  has  most  that's 
needed  to  make  it  a  very  com- 
fortable world.  Providence  is 
good " 

"  But     sometimes    grudging 


"  But  sometimes  grudging, 
as  you  say;  yet  MacCailein 
has  got  everything.  When  I 
see  him  and  her  there  so  content 
I'm    wondering    at    my    own 
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all  that,  is  the  most  indiflFerent 
of  musicians." 

"  Tenez  !  monsieur ;  I  present 
my  homages  to  the  best  of 
flageolet  -  players, "  said  Count 
Victor,  smiling. 

"  The  flageolet !  a  poor  in- 
strument, and  still — and  still 
not  without  its  qualities.  Here's 
one  at  least  who  finds  it  the 
very  salve  for  weariness.  Play- 
ing it,  I  often  feel  in  the  trance 
of  rapture.  I  wish  to  God  I 
could  live  my  life  upon  the 
flute,  for  there  I'm  on  the  best 
and  cleanest  terms  with  my- 
self, and  no  backwash  of 
penitence.  Eh !  listen  to  me 
preaching ! " 

"  There  is  one  air  I  have 
heard  of  yours  —  so !  —  that 
somehow  haunts  me,"  said 
Count  Victor  ;  "  its  conclusion 
seemed  to  baffle  you." 

"  So  it  does,  man,  so  it  does  I 
If  I  found  the  end  of  that,  I 
fancy  I  would  find  a  new  Mac- 
Taggart.  It's — it's — it's  not  a 
run  of  notes  I  want — indeed 
the  air's  my  own,  and  I  might 
make  it  what  I  chose — but  an 
experience  or  something  of  that 
sort  outside  my  opportimities, 
or  my  recollection." 

Count  Victor's  glance  fell  on 
Mrs  Petullo,  but  hers  was  not 
on  him ;  she  sought  the  eyes  of 
the  Chamberlain. 

"  Madame  looks  your  way," 
he  indicated,  and  at  once  the 
Chamberlain's  visage  changed. 

"  She'd  be  better  to  look  to 
her  man,"  he  said,  so  roughly 


that  the  Count  once  more  had 
all  his  misgivings  revived. 

"We  may  not  guess  how 
bitter  a  prospect  that  may  be," 
said  he  with  pity  for  the  crea- 
ture, and  he  moved  towards 
her,  with  the  Chamberlain,  of 
necessity,  but  with  some  reluct- 
ance, at  his  heeL 

Mrs  Petullo  saw  the  lagging 
nature  of  her  old  love's  advance ; 
it  was  all  that  was  needed  now 
to  make  her  evening  horrible. 

"  Oh  I "  said  she,  smiling,  but 
still  with  other  emotions  than 
amusement  or  goodwill  strug- 
gling in  her  countenance,  "I 
was  just  fancying  you  would  be 
none  the  waur  o'  a  wife  to  look 
to  your  buttons." 

"  Buttons  I  "  repeated  the 
Chamberlain. 

"  See,"  she  said,  and  lightly 
turned  him  round  so  that  his 
back  was  shown,  with  his  plaid 
no  longer  concealing  the  absence 
of  a  button  from  a  skirt  of  his 
Highland  jacket. 

Count  Victor  looked,  and  a 
rush  of  emotions  fairly  over- 
whelmed him,  for  he  knew  he 
had  the  missing  button  in  his 
pocket. 

Here  was  the  nocturnal  ma- 
rauder of  Doom,  or  the  very 
devil  was  in  it! 

The  Chamberlain  laughed, 
but  still  betrayed  a  little  con- 
fusion:  Mrs  Petullo  wondered 
at  the  anger  of  his  eyes,  and 
a  moment  later  launched  upon 
an  abstracted  minuet  with 
Montaiglon. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. — THE  DUEL  ON  THE  SANDS. 


The  Chamberlain  stood  near    bosom  of  his  coat,  fingering  the 
the  door  with  his  ht^i^d  in  th©    flageolet  ^hat  w^  his  conetan^ 
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at  last,  "this  way,"  and  with 
the  sword  tucked  under  his 
arm  he  led,  by  a  side-door  in 
the  turret  -  angle,  into  the 
garden. 

Count  Victor  followed,  step- 
ping gingerly,  for  the  snow 
was  ankle-deep  upon  the  lawn, 
and  his  red -heeled  dancing- 
shoes  were  thin. 

"  We  know  we  must  all  die," 
said  he  in  a  little,  pausing  with 
a  shiver  of  cold,  and  a  glance 
about  that  bleak  grey  garden 
— "We  know  we  must  all  die, 
tliough  none  of  us  believes  it; 
but  I  have  a  preference  for 
dying  in  dry  hose,  if  die  I  must. 
Cannot  monsieur  suggest  a  more 
comfortable  quarter  for  our 
little  affair?" 

"Monsieur  is  not  so  dirty 
particular,"  said  the  Chamber- 
lain. "  If  I  sink  my  own  rheu- 
matism, it  is  not  too  much  for 
you  to  risk  your  hose." 

"The  main  avenue "  sug- 
gested Count  Victor. 

"  Is  seen  from  every  window 
of  the  ballroom,  and  the  ser- 
vants are  still  there.  Here  is 
a  great  to-do  about  nothing  !  " 

"But  still,  monsieur,  I  must 
protest  on  behalf  of  my  poor 
hose,"  said  Count  Victor,  always 
smiling. 

"  By  God  !  I  could  fight  on 
my  bare  feet,"  cried  the  Cham- 
berlain. 

"  Doubtless,  monsieur ;  but 
there  is  so  much  in  custom, 
n'est  ce  pas  ?  and  my  ancestors 
have  always  been  used  with 
boots." 

The  Chamberlain  overlooked 
the  irony  and  glanced  per- 
plexed about  him.  There  was, 
obviously,  no  place  near  that 
was  not  open  to  the  objection 


urged.  Everywhere  the  snow 
lay  deep  on  grass  and  pathway  ; 
the  trees  were  sheeted  ghosts, 
the  chill  struck  through  his  own 
Highland  brogues. 

"  Come  !  "  said  he  at  last, 
with  a  sudden  thought ;  "  the 
sand's  the  place,  though  it's  a 
bit  to  go,"  and  he  led  the  way 
hurriedly  towards  the  river- 
side. 

"  One  of  us  may  go  farther 
to-day  and  possibly  fare  worse," 
said  Montaiglon  with  unwearied 
good-humour,  stepping  in  his 
rear. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  the 
dawn.  Already  there  was 
enough  of  it  to  show  the 
world  of  hill  and  wood  in  vast, 
vague,  sUent  masses,  to  render 
wan  the  flaming  windows  of 
the  castle  towers  behind  them. 
In  the  east  a  sullen  sky  was  all 
blotched  with  crimson,  some 
pine-trees  on  the  heights  were 
struck  against  it,  intensely 
black,  intensely  melancholy, 
perhaps  because  they  led  the 
mind  to  dwell  on  wild,  remote, 
and  soUtary  places,  the  savagery 
of  old  forests,  the  cruel  destiny 
of  man,  who  has  come  after  and 
must  go  before  the  dead  things 
of  the  forest.  There  was  no 
wind ;  the  landscape  swooned 
in  frost. 

"  My  faith !  'tis  an  odd  and 
dolorous  world  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,"  thought  Count 
Victor ;  "I  wish  I  were  asleep 
in  Cammercy  and  all  well." 

A  young  fallow-deer  stood 
under  an  oak-tree,  lifting  its 
head  to  gaze  without  dismay,  al- 
most a  phantom  ;  every  moment 
the  dawn  spread  wider  ;  at  last 
the  sea  showed,  leaden  in  the 
bay,  mists  revealed  themselves 
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"  I'm  waiting,"  said  the 
Chamberlain. 

"  So  !  en  garde  !  "  said  his 
antagonist,  throwing  off  his  hat 
and  putting  up  his  weapon. 

There  was  a  tinkle  of  steel 
like  the  sound  of  ice  afloat  in 
a  ^lass. 

The  town  but  seemed  to 
sleep  wholly  ;  as  it  happened, 
there  was  one  awake  in  it  who 
had,  of  all  its  inhabitants,  the 
most  vital  interest  in  this  stern 
business  out  upon  the  sands. 
She  had  gone  home  from  the 
ball  rent  with  vexation  and 
disappointment ;  her  husband 
snored,  a  mannikin  of  parch- 
ment, j  aundice-cheeked,  scorched 
at  the  nose  with  snuff;  and, 
shuddering  with  distaste  of  her 
cage  and  her  companion,  she 
sat  long  at  the  window,  all 
her  finery  on,  chasing  dream 
with  dream,  and  every  dream, 
as  she  knew,  alas  I  with  the 
inevitable  poignancy  of  waking 
to  the  truth.  For  her  the 
flaming  east  was  hell's  own 
vestibule,  for  her  the  greying 
dawn  was  a  pallor  of  the 
heart,  the  death  of  hope.  She 
sat  turning  and  turning  the 
marriage-ring  upon  her  finger. 


sometimes  all  unconsciously 
essaying  to  slip  it  off,  and 
tugging  viciously  at  the 
knuckle  -  joint  that  prevented 
its  removal,  and  her  eyes, 
heavy  for  sleep  and  moist 
with  sorrow,  still  could  pierce 
the  woods  of  Shira  Glen  to 
their  deepmost  recesses  and 
see  her  lover  there.  They 
roamed  so  eagerly,  so  hungrily 
into  that  far  distance,  that  for 
a  while  she  failed  to  see  the 
figures  on  the  nearer  sand. 
They  swam  into  her  recogni- 
tion  like  wraiths  up-sprimg, 
as  it  were,  from  the  sand  itself 
or  exhaled  upon  a  breath  from 
the  sea :  at  first  she  could  not 
credit  her  vision. 

It  was  not  with  her  eyes — 
those  tear -blurred  eyes  —  she 
knew  him ;  it  was  by  the  inner 
sense,  the  nameless  one  that 
lovers  know ;  she  felt  the  tale 
in  a  thud  of  the  heart  and 
ran  out  with  "  Sim  ! "  shrieked 
on  her  dumb  lipa  Her  gown 
trailed  in  the  pools  and  flicked 
up  the  ooze  of  weed  and  sand ; 
a  shoulder  bared  itself ;  some 
of  her  hair  took  shame  and 
covered  it  with  a  veil  of  dull 
gold. 


CHAPTER   XXVIII. — THE   DUEL   ON  THE   SANDS — Continued. 


And  now  it  was  clear  day. 
The  lime- washed  walls  of  the 
town  gleamed  in  sunshine,  and 
the  shadows  of  the  men  at  war 
upon  the  sand  stretched  far 
back  from  their  feet  toward  the 
white  land.  Birds  twittered, 
and  shook  the  snow  from  the 
shrubbery  of  the  Duke's  garden ; 
the  river  cried  below  the  arches, 
but  not  loud  enough  to  drown 
the  sound  of  stumbling  steps, 


and  Montaiglon  threw  a  glance 
in  the  direction  whence  they 
came,  even  at  the  risk  of 
being  spitted  on  his  opponent's 
weapon. 

He  parried  a  thrust  in 
quarte  and  cried,  "  Stop  I  stop ! 
remettez-voua,  monsieur!  Here 
comes  a  woman." 

The  Chamberlain  looked  at 
the  dishevelled  figure  running 
awkwardly     over     the     rough 
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his  back  to  the  pair  upon  the 
sand.  "  My  Grod  !  'tis  a  dream," 
said  he.  "I  shall  laugh  in  a 
moment."  He  seemed  to  him- 
self to  stand  thus  an  age,  and 
yet  in  truth  it  was  only  a  pause 
of  minutes  when  the  Chamber- 
lain spoke  with  the  tone  of 
sleep  and  insensibility  as  from 
another  world. 

"  I  love  you,  my  dear ;  I  love 
you,  my  dear — Olivia." 

Mrs  Petullo  gave  a  cry  of 
pain  and  staggered  to  her  feet. 
She  turned  upon  Count  Victor 
a  face  distraught  and  eyes  that 
were  wild  with  the  wretchedness 
of  the  disillusioned.  Her  fingers 
were  playing  nervously  at  her 
lips ;  her  shoulders  were  rough- 
ened and  discoloured  by  the 
cold ;  her  hair  falling  round  her 
neck  gave  her  the  aspect  of  a 
slattern.  She,  too,  looked  at  the 
fa9ade  of  the  town  and  saw  her 
husband's  windows  shuttered 
and  indifferent  to  her  grief. 

"I  do  not  know  whether  you 
have  killed  him  or  not,"  she 
said  at  last.  "It  does  not 
matter — oh !  it  matters  all — no, 
no,  it  does  not  matter — Oh  I 
could  you  not — could  you  not 
kill  me  too  ?  " 

For  his  life  he  could  not  have 
answered :  he  but  looked  at  her 
in  mortal  pity,  and  at  that  she 
ground  her  teeth  and  struck 
him  on  the  lips. 

"  Awake,  decidedly  awake  I " 
he  said,  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders;  and  then  for  the 
first  time  he  saw  that  she  was 
shivering. 

"  Madame,"  he  said,  "  you 
will  die  of  cold :  permit  me," 
and  he  stooped  and  picked  up 
his  coat  from  the  sand  and 
placed  it  without  resistance  on 
her    shoulders,    like    a     cloak. 


She  drew  it,  indeed,  about  her 
with  trembling  fingers  as  if 
her  senses  craved  the  comfort 
though  her  detestation  of  the 
man  who  gave  it  was  great 
But  in  truth  she  was  demented 
now,  forgetting  even  the  bleed- 
ing lover.  She  gave  little  paces 
on  the  sand,  with  one  of  her 
shoes  gone  £rom  her  feet,  and 
wrung  her  hands  and  sobbed 
miserably. 

Count  Victor  bent  to  the 
wounded  man  and  foimd  him 
regaining  oonsciousnes&  He 
did  what  he  could,  though  - 
that  of  necessity  was  little,  to 
hasten  his  restoration,  and  re- 
linquished the  office  only  when 
approaching  footsteps  on  the 
shore  made  him  look  up  to  see 
a  group  of  workmen  hastening 
to  the  spot  where  the  Chamber- 
lain lay  on  the  edge  of  the  tide 
and  the  lady  and  the  foreigner 
beside  him. 

"  This  man  killed  him,"  cried 
Mrs  Petullo,  pointing  an  accus- 
ing finger. 

"I  hope  I  have  not  killed 
him,"  said  he,  '^and  in  any 
case  it  was  an  honourable  en- 
gagement; but  that  matters 
little  at  this  moment  when  the 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  have  him 
removed  home.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  promise  you  I  shall 
be  quite  ready  to  go  with  vou 
and  see  him  safely  lodged. 

As  the  wounded  man  was 
borne  through  the  lodge  gate 
with  Count  Victor,  coatless,  in 
attendance,  the  latter  looked 
back  and  saw  Mrs  Petullo, 
again  bare -shouldered,  sitand'- 
ing  before  her  husband's  door 
and  gazing  after  them. 

Her  temper  had  come  back ; 
she  had  thrown  his  laoed  coat 
into  the  approaching  seal 
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The  Chamberlain  disposed  of, 
and  in  the  leech's  hands,  Argyll 
had  the  Frenchman  brought 
to  his  rooms,  still  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves. The  weapon  of  his 
offence  was  yet  in  his  hand 
for  evidence,  had  that  been 
wanting,  of  an  act  he  was  pre- 
pared to  admit  with  frankness. 

"  Well,  Monsieur  Montaig- 
Ion,"  said  his  Grace,  pacing 
nervously  up  and  down  the 
room  before  him,  "  this  is  a 
pretty  matter.  You  have  re- 
turned to  see  my  pictures  some- 
what sooner  than  I  had  looked 
for,  and  in  no  very  ceremonious 
circumstances." 

"Truly,"  said  the  Count, 
with  a  difficult  essay  at  meet- 
ing the  man  in  his  own  hu- 
mour— "Truly,  but  your  Grace's 
invitation  was  so  pressing — 
ah !  c'est  grand  dommage ! 
mats — mats — I  am  not,  with 
every  consideration,  in  the  key 
for  badinage.  M.  le  Due,  you 
behold  me  exceedingly  dis- 
tressed at  the  discommoding 
of  your  household.  At  your 
time  of  life  this " 

He  pulled  himself  up  con- 
fused a  little,  aware  that  his 
customary  politeness  had  some- 
how for  once  shamefully  de- 
serted him  with  no  intention 
on  his  part. 

"That  is  to  put  the  case 
with  exceeding  delicacy,"  said 
the  Duke.  "At  my  time  of 
life,  as  you  have  said,  my  per- 
sonal inconvenience  is  of  little 
importance  in  face  of  the  fact 
that  a  dear  friend  of  mine  may 
be  at  death's  door.  At  all 
events  there  is  a  man,  if  signs 
mislead  me  not,  monstrously 
near  death  under  this  roof,  a 
man  well  liked  by  all  that 
know  him,  a  strong  man  and 


a  brave  man,  and  a  man,  in  his 
way,  of  genius.  He  goes  out, 
as  I  say,  hale  and  hearty,  and 
comes  back  bloody  in  your 
company.  You  came  to  this 
part  of  the  world,  monsieur, 
with  .the  deliberate  intention 
of  killing  my  Chamberlain  !  " 

"That's  as  Heaven,  which 
arranges  these  things  without 
consulting  us,  may  have  de- 
cided, my  lord ;  on  my  honour, 
I  had  much  preferred  never  to 
have  set  eyes  on  your  Cham- 
berlain." 

"Come,  come!"  said  the 
Duke  with  a  high  head  and 
slapping  with  open  hand  the 
table  beside  him  —  "  Come, 
come !  I  am  not  a  fool,  Mont- 
aiglon  —  even  at  my  time  of 
life.  You  deliberately  sought 
this  unfortunate  man." 

"Monsieur  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyll has  my  word  that  it  was 
not  so,"  said  the  Count  softly. 

"  I  fancy  in  that  case,  then, 
you  had  found  him  easy  to 
avoid,"  said  the  Duke,  who 
was  in  an  irrestrainable  heat. 
"  From  the  first — oh  come  !  sir, 
let  us  not  be  beating  about  the 
bush,  and  let  us  sink  all  these 
evasions  —  from  the  first  you 
have  designed  a  meeting  with 
MacTaggart,  and  your  every 
act  since  you  came  to  this 
country  has  led  up  to  this 
damned  business  that  is  likely 
to  rob  me  of  the  bravest 
of  servants.  It  was  not  the 
winds  of  heaven  that  blew  you 
against  your  will  into  this  part 
of  Scotland,  and  brought  you 
in  contact  with  my  friend  on 
the  very  first  night  of  your 
coming  here." 

"And  still,  M.  le  Due,  with 
infinite  deference,  and  a  coolness 
that  is  partly  due  to  the  un- 
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I  am  doing  my  best  to  find  the 
slightest  excuse  for  you,  because 
you  are  a  stranger  here,  a  man 
of  good  family  though  engaged 
upon  a  stupendous  folly,  and  I 
have  before  now  been  in  the 
reverence  of  your  people.  You 
ask  me  if  I  know  what  com- 
pelled your  attention  (as  you 
say)  to  my  Chamberlain,  and  I 
will  answer  you  frankly  that  I 
know  all  that  is  necessary." 

At  that  the  Count  was 
visibly  amazed.  This  was,  in- 
deed, to  put  a  new  face  on 
matters  and  make  more  re- 
grettable his  complacent  surren- 
der fif ter  his  afiPair  on  the  sands. 

"In  that  case,  M.  le  t)uc,'* 
said  he,  **  there  is  no  more  to  be 
said.  I  protest  I  am  unable  to 
comprehend  your  Grace's  com- 
placence towards  a  rogue — even 
of  your  own  household." 

Argyll  rung  a  bell  and  con- 
cluded the  interview. 

"There  has  been  enough  of 
this,"  he  said.  "  I  fear  you  do 
not  clearly  realise  all  the  perils 
of  your  situation.  You  came 
here — you  will  pardon  a  man  at 
my  age  insisting  upon  it,  for  I 
know  the  facts — with  the  set 
design  of  challenging  one  who 
properly  or  improperly  has 
aroused  your  passion ;  you  have 
accomplished  your  task,  and 
must  not  consider  yourself 
harshly  treated  if  you  have  to 
pay  the  possible  penalty." 

"Pardon,  M.  le  Due,  it  is 
not  so,  always  with  infinite 
deference,  and  without  a  coat 
as  I  have  had  the  boldness  to 
remark  before :  my  task  had 
gone  on  gaily  enough  had  your 
Monsieur  MacTaggart  not  been 
the  victim  of  some  inexplicable 
fever — unless    as   I   sometimes 
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suspect  it  were  a  preposterous 
jealousy — that  made  me  the 
victim  of  his  somewhat  stupid 
folly  play." 

"  You  have  accomplished  your 
task,  as  I  say,"  proceeded 
Argyll,  heedless  of  the  inter- 
ruption, "  and  to  tell  the  truth, 
the  thing  has  been  done  with  an 
unpardonably  primitive  absence 
of  form.  I  am  perhaps  an  in- 
diflferent  judge  of  such  cere- 
monies ;  at  my  time  of  life — as 
you  did  me  the  honour  to  put 
it — that  is  only  to  be  expected, 
but  we  used,  when  I  was 
younger,  to  follow  a  certain 
formula  in  inviting  our  friend 
the  enemy  out  to  be  killed. 
What  is  this  hasty  and 
clandestine  enoounter  before 
the  law  of  the  land  but  a 
deliberate  attempt  at  murder? 
It  would  be  so  even  in  your 
own  country  under  the  circum- 
stances. M.  le  Comte,  where 
were  your  seconds?  Your 
wine-selling  has  opened  in  vil- 
lanously  bad  oiroumstanoes, 
and  you  are  in  error  to  assume 
that  the  details  of  the  code  may 
be  waived  even  among  the 
Highland  hHls." 

A  servant  entered. 

"Take  this  gentleman  to 
the  fosse,"  said  the  Duke,  with 
the  ring  of  steel  in  his  voice 
and  his  eyes  snapping. 

"At  least  there  is  as  little 
form  about  my  incarceration 
as  about  my  duel,"  said  Count 
Victor. 

"  My  father  would  have  been 
somewhat  more  sunmiary  in 
circumstances  like  these,"  said 
the  Duke,  "and,  by  Heaven! 
the  old  style  had  its  merits 
too;  but  these  are  different 
days,  though,  if  I  were  you,  I 
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otherwise  inert  and  dead. 
Never  before  had  his  master 
seen  him  ofiP  his  guard— never, 
that  is  to  say,  without  the 
knowledge  that  he  was  being 
looked  at,  and  if  his  Graoe  had 
expected  that  he  should  find 
any  grosser  man  than  he  knew 
revealed,  he  was  mistaken. 
'Twas  a  child  that  slept — a 
child  not  unhappy,  at  most  only 
indifferent  to  everything  with 
that  tremendous  naivete  of  the 
dead  and  of  the  soundly  sleeping 
— that  ^:>eat  carelessness  that 
comes  upon  the  carcass  when 
the  soul's  from  homa  If  he 
had  sinned  a  million  times, — 
let  the  physiognomists  say  what 
they  will  I — ^not  a  line  upon  his 
face  betrayed  him,  for  there  the 
ideals  only  leave  their  mark,  and 
his  were  for  ever  impeccable. 

His  coat  hung  upon  the  back 
of  a  chair,  and  his  darling 
flageolet  had  fallen  out  of  the 
pocket  and  lay  upon  the  floor. 
Argyll  picked  it  up  and  held  it 
in  his  hand  a  while,  looking 
upon  it  with  a  little  contempt, 
and  yet  with  some  kindness. 

"  Fancy  that  I "  he  said  more 
to  himself  than  to  the  apothe- 
cary ;  "  the  poor  fellow  must 
have  his  flageolet  with  him  even 
upon  an  affair  of  this  kind.  It 
beats  all  I  My  dear  man  of 
moods !  my  good  vagabond  I 
my  windlestraw  of  circum- 
stance 1  constant  only  to  one 
ideal — the  unattainable  perfec- 
tion in  a  kind  of  roguish  art. 
To  play  a  perfect  tune  in  the 
right  spirit  he  would  sacrifice 
everything,  and  yet  drift  care- 
lessly into  innumerable  disgraces 
for  mere  lack  of  will  to  lift  a 
hand.  I  daresay  sometimes 
Jean  is  in  the  rights  of  it  after 
all — ^his    gifts    have    been   his 


curse :  wanting  his  skill  of  this 
simple  instrument  that  was  for 
ever  to  himself  and  others  an 
intoxication,  and  wanting  his 
outward  pleasing  form,  he  had 
been  a  good  man  to  the  very 
marrow.  A  good  man  I  H'm  I 
Ay  I  and  doubtless  an  uninter- 
esting one.  Doctor  I  doctor! 
have  you  any  herb  for  the  eye- 
sight. 

''Does  your  Grace  have  a 
dinmess  ?    I  know  a  lotion " 

''  Dinmess  I  faith  I  it  is  the 
common  disease,  and  I  suffer  it 
with  the  rest.  Sometimes  I 
cannot  see  the  length  of  my 
nose.*' 

"The  stomach,  .your  Grace; 
just  the  stomach,"  cried  the 
poor  leech.  ''My  own  secret 
preparation " 

"Your  own  secret  prepara- 
tion, doctor,  will  not,  I  am  sure^ 
touch  the  root  of  thiis  complaint 
or  the  devil  himself  is  in  it.  I 
can  still  see — even  at  my  age — 
the  deer  on  Tom-a-chrochair, 
and  read  the  scurviest  letters 
my  enemies  send  me,  but  my 
trouble  is  that  I  cannot  imder- 
stand  the  flageolet." 

"  The  flageolet,  your  Grace," 
said  Maclver  bewildered.  "I 
thought  you  spoke  of  your  eye- 
sight." 

"  And  so  I  did.  I  cannot  see 
through  the  mysteries  of  things ; 
I  cannot  understand  why  man 
should  come  into  the  world  with 
fingers  so  apt  to  fankle  that  he 
cannot  play  the  finest  tunes  all 
the  time  and  in  the  best  of 
manners.  These,  however,  are 
but  idle  speculations,  beyond  the 
noble  jurisdiction  of  the  chymist. 
And  so  you  think  our  patient 
will  make  a  good  recovery?" 

"  With  care,  your  Graoe ;  and 
the  constant  use  of  my  styptic, 
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at  her.  "  The  Count  is  at  this 
moment  cooling  his  heels  in  the 
fosse  cell." 

"That  is  hard!"  said  she, 
reddening. 

"But  what  would  you,  my 
dear?  I  am  still  as  much  the 
representative  of  the  law  as 
ever,  and  am  I  to  connive  at 
such  outrages  under  my  own 
windows  because  the  chief  of- 
fender is  something  of  a  hand- 
some young  gentleman  who  has 
the  tact  to  apologise  for  a 
disturbance  in  my  domestic 
affairs  that  must,  as  he  puts  it, 
be  disconcerting  to  a  man  of  my 
years  ?  A  man  of  my  years — 
there's  France ! — toujoura  la 
politease,  if  you  please  I  At  my 
age !  Confound  his  impu- 
dence ! " 

The  Duchess  could  not  sup- 
press a  smile. 

"  At  his  age,  my  dear,"  said 
she,  "you  had  the  tact  to  put 
so  obvious  a  thing  differently 
or  leave  it  alone." 

"Not  that  I  heed  his  impu- 
dence," said  the  Duke  hastily; 
"  that  a  man  is  no  longer  young 
at  sixty  is  the  most  transparent 
of  facts." 

"Only  he  does  not  care  to 
have  it  mentioned  too  unex- 
pectedly. Oh,  you  goose ! " 
And  she  laughed  outright, 
then  checked  herself  at  the 
recollection  of  the  ailing  Cham- 
berlain. 

"  If  I  would  believe  myself  as 
young  as  ever  I  was,  my  dear 
lass,"  said  he,  "credit  me  it  is 
that  it  is  more  to  seem  so  in 
the  eyes  of  yourself,"  and  he  put 
his  arm  around  her  waist. 

"But  still,"  said  she  after 
a  little  — "  still  the  unlucky 
Frenchman  is  in  the  fosse  more 
for   his   want   of    tact,  I  fear, 


than  for  his  crime  against  the 
law  of  the  land.  Who  pinked 
— if  that's  the  nasty  word — 
who  pinked  the  Dutchman  in 
Utrecht  ? — that's  what  I  should 
like  to  know,  my  dear  Justice 
Shallow." 

"This  is  different,  though; 
he  came  here  for  the  express 
purpose " 

"Of  quarrelling  with  the 
Chamberlain  I " 

"  Well,  of  quarrelling  with 
somebody,  as  you  know,"  said 
the  nobleman  hesitatingly. 

"I  am  sorry  for  MacTag- 
gart,"  said  the  Duchess,  "really 
•  sorry,  but  I  cannot  pretend  to 
believe  he  has  been  very  ill 
done  by — I  mean  unjustly  done 
by.  I  am  sure  my  Frenchman 
must  have  had  some  provoca- 
tion, and  is  really  the  victim." 

"You  —  that  is  we  —  know 
nothing  about  that,  my  dear," 
said  Argyll. 

"  I  cannot  be  mistaken ;  you 
would  be  the  first  at  any  other 
time  to  admit  that  I  could  tell 
whether  a  man  was  good  or 
evil  on  a  very  brief  acquaint- 
ance. With  every  regard  for 
your  favour  to  the  Chamber- 
lain, I  cannot  stand  the  man. 
If  my  instinct  did  not  tell  me 
he  was  vicious,  my  ears  would, 
for  I  hear  many  stories  little  to 
his  credit." 

"  And  yet  a  brave  man,  good- 
wife,  a  faithful  servant  and  an 
interesting  fellow.  Come  now  I 
Jean,  is  it  not  so  ?  " 

She  merely  smiled,  patting 
his  ruffles  with  delicate  fondling 
fingers.  It  was  never  her  habit 
to  argue  with  her  Duke. 

"  What ! "  he  cried  smilingly, 
"none  of  that,  but  contradict 
me  if  you  dare." 

"  I  never  contradict  his  Grace 
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pare  boys  for  them.  Greek  is 
usually  begun  at  the  age  of  ten 
to  eleven,  and  in  most  public 
schools  even  the  lowest  form  * 
leams  Greek.  Greek  and 
Latin  are  taught  on  absolutely 
the  same  principle.  In  low 
forms  six  or  seven  hours  a-week 
are  usually  given  to  Greek,  all 
of  which  hours  are  usually  spent 
in  accidence  and  grammatical 
drill  in  the  shape  of  exercises 
based  on  the  accidence,  a  sort  of 
system  of  "  permutations  "  and 
"  combinations  "  very  similar  to 
"  I  have  the  pen  of  the  female 
gardener,"  "Who  has  the  pen?" 
&o.,  with  which  our  youth  was 
plagued  in  the  *  First  French 
Course.'  After  about  a  year  a 
reading  -  book  is  introduced, 
made  up  usually  of  isolated  ex- 
tracts from  Greek  authors  or 
modern  anecdotes  clothed  in 
so-called  Attic  Greek,  to  be 
followed  by  a  diet  of  carefully 
peptonised  Xenophon.  These 
books  are  compiled  and  used 
with  one  object  in  \dew,  the 
acquiring  of  exact  grammati- 
cal knowledge.  The  subject- 
matter,  often  not  of  great 
interest,  is  quite  subordinated 
to  details  of  grammatical  analy- 
sis. The  same  system  is  ex- 
tended to  the  masterpieces  of 
Greek  literature  in  middle  forms, 
and  they  become  merely  a  peg 
on  which  to  hang  parsing  and 
paradigms. 

"  Limit  and  modify "  must 
be  the  watchword  of  any  re- 
former of  elementary  Greek 
teaching.     We  say  "  limit "  ad- 


visedly ;  for  though  it  does  not 
follow  that  Scottish  universities 
need  give  up  teaching  Greek 
because  our  commercial  travel- 
lers cannot  jabber  French  and 
German,  or  because  our  iron 
contracts  go  to  Pittsburg,  yet 
modern  languages  must  be  more 
fairly  dealt  with  and  more  time 
be  devoted  to  them.  This  policy 
of  limiting  will  have  to  be  ap- 
plied to  three  considerations. 
Firstly,  the  age  at  which  Greek 
is  to  be  begun;  secondly,  the 
methods  of  Greek  teaching ;  and 
lastly,  the  authors  which  should 
be  read.  As  to  age,  boys 
begin  Greek  when  they  are  too 
young.  Greek  is  in  reality  a 
far  easier  language  than  Latin, 
and  experience  has  proved  that 
it  can  be  acquired  in  a  far 
shorter  time.  When  a  boy  has 
worked  for  at  least  three  years 
at  Latin,  and  read  some  Nepos 
and  Caesar,  and  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  geography  and 
history,  he  may  then  begin 
Greek :  at  present  the  number 
of  fresh  subjects  to  be  tackled 
by  a  new  boy  in  a  low  form  is 
appalling.^  It  is,  of  course,  im- 
possible to  fix  a  definite  age- 
limit  ;  but,  roughly  speaking,  a 
normal  boy  should  begin  Greek 
at  about  thirteen,  or,  putting  it 
from  another  point  of  view,  in 
a  normally  constituted  school 
Greek  should  be  first  taught  in 
the  Fourth  Form.  In  Germany, 
where  public  opinion  on  the 
Greek  question  long  since 
passed  through  the  phase  that 
English  opinion  has  lately  been 


^  A  boy  who  has  been  through  a  good  preparatory  school  is  rarely  placed  in 
the  lowest  form  of  a  public  school. 

'  I  once  asked  a  new  boy  how  he  was  getting  on.  He  complained  that  he  fonnd 
three  languages  in  addition  to  Latin  rather  a  large  order.  The  three  languages 
were  Greek,  French,  and  algebra  ! 
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is  consistent  with  the  avoidance 
of  hurried  reading,  and  thereby 
to  give  them  an  acquaintance 
with  Greek  thought  and  culture, 
and  to  develop  their  literary 
taste."  There  is  no  question  of 
using  the  Greek  language  as  an 
agent  for  training  the  logical 
faculties  or  acquiring  an  exact 
knowledge  of  grammatical  prin- 
ciples or  linguistic  minutiae. 
All  teaching  should  centre  round 
the  actual  written  language, 
and  the  plain  text  of  a  Greek 
author  should  be  in  a  boy's 
hand  from  the  beginmng. 

The  amount  of  grammar 
must  be  modified  considerably. 
At  present  it  is  quite  unreason- 
able. Why  should  a  young 
boy  have  to  learn  carefully  the 
declension  of  such  nouns  as 
avaxyecoVf  Kavovv,  xpeo^y  ^X^^^^ 
TTpao^,  such  comparatives  as 
laairepo^,  aKparearepo^'t  Why 
should  he  spend  as  much  time 
and  trouble  over  1X66)9  as  over 
avr)p  when  the  ratio  of  their 
occurrence  in  any  author  he  is 
Ukely  to  read  is  1 :  100  ?  Simil- 
arly in  verb  conjugation  much 
can  be  omitted  —  perfects  of 
dyeipco,  d\€L(f>co,  dpoco,  &c.  ; 
rarities  such  as  dXdficpo^, 
eKaOapa,  ipai ;  and  many  im- 
perative forms  especially  of  the 
perfect.  The  inequality  of  the 
present  system  is  shown  by 
some  statistics  collected  from 
the  first  four  books  of  the 
Anabasis ;  in  these,  among  7125 
verb  forms,  there  are  only  270 
perfect  forms,  but  880  aorists, 
yet  the  same  amount  of  time  iR 
usually  spent  on  learning  one 
as  the  other — in  fact,  as  a  rule, 
more  stress  is  laid  on  a  correct 
knowledge  of  perfect  forms. 
The    chief    aim    of    grammar 


should  be  to  facilitate  the 
reading  of  an  author,  apd  those 
grammatical  forms  should  be 
most  closely  studied  which  oc- 
cur most  often  in  the  author 
under  consideration.  It  is  only 
by  reading  a  large  amount  of 
the  actual  written  language 
that  we  can  acquire  that 
"  feeling  for  the  language " 
(Sprachgefuht),  that  psycho- 
logical process  which  without 
brain -exertion  or  straining  of 
the  memory  gradually  fulfils 
itself  unconsciously  in  our 
minds,  so  that  we  feel  that 
such  and  such  a  word  is  right 
or  wrong  without  consciously 
going  through  a  process  of 
"  translating."  Greek  from  its 
earliest  days  has  been  the  victim 
of  that  tyrant.  System,  From 
Aristarchus  and  Planudes  to 
Curtius  and  Kennedy  we  can 
trace  a  long  line  of  ^ammari- 
ans  who  spent  all  their  energies 
in  reducing  the  language  to 
mathematically  systematised 
completeness :  a  perfected  para- 
digm is  what  they  dearly  loved, 
not  hesitating  to  draw  on 
their  imagination  for  forms 
which  they  could  not  find  in 
Greek  authors ;  witness  our  old 
friend  tuttto)  splendidly  fault- 
less in  all  his  forms  in  the 
grammars,  though  in  actual 
usage  his  future  is  rvTrn^cfo 
and  his  passive  aorist  irXrjyh^ 
eXapov.  To  this  tyranny  of 
system  we  have  bowed  our 
heads  for  years. 

So  far  we  have  attempted 
to  discuss  the  methods  of  ele- 
mentary Greek  teaching,  only, 
however,  touching  on  the  less 
technical  points  which  suggest 
possible  reform.  We  now  come 
to  the  question,  What  author 
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Meanwhile  from  the  under- 
growth comes  the  sweet  little 
mournful  song  of  the  wood- 
wren —  another  new  arrival — 
much  resembling  the  robin's 
autumn  lay,  only  in  a  still 
more  melancholy  key,  each 
ditty  beginning  with  the  high 
note  of  promise  and  passing 
away  in  dreary  cadence. 

At  length  the  mystery  of 
the  vanished  deer  is  explained, 
and  the  instinct  warning  me  to 
stay  is  justified.  The  whip, 
coming  up  with  lagging  hounds, 
finds  returning  footprints  along 
the  track  by  which  the  deer 
had  apparently  entered  the 
pool.  It  is  a  venerable  strata- 
gem, sufficing,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  defeat  the  predatory 
creature  that  merely  follows 
his  nose,  but  not  good  enough 
to  baffle  that  other  predatory 
creature  who  works  with  eye 
and  brain.  The  hounds  are 
taken  into  the  swampy  thicket 
which  surrounds  the  pool,  and 
with  a  rush  from  the  brush- 
wood the  hind  leaps  the  fence 
within  ten  yards  of  me,  stands 
gazing  for  a  moment  as  if  un- 
decided which  way  to  take,  and 
then  starts  for  the  range  of 
smooth  hills  to  the  southward. 
If  she  reaches  them  there 
will  be  little  chance  of  cap- 
turing her  to-day.  The  swift 
hounds  are  now  running  in 
full  view,  and  their  condition 
and  training  tell  in  the  race. 
Before  reaching  the  foot  of  the 
hills  the  hind  is  turned  in  a 
road  which  skirts  a  parish 
churchyard,  and  we  find  her 
at  bay  under  the  weather- 
beaten  lych  -  gate,  with  the 
hounds  dancing  excitedly  in 
front      of       her.        She      has 


scratched  a  nostril  in  passing 
through  the  coverts,  and  as 
she  strikes  menacingly  at  the 
foremost  hounds,  the  flecks  of 
foam  scattered  on  the  mossy 
step  in  front  of  her  are  tinged 
with  red. 

Two  riders  slipping  from 
their  horses  approach  from 
either  side  and  catch  the  hind 
by  her  large  furry  ears,  and, 
with  little  show  of  resistance 
on  her  part  (for  she  is  an  old 
hand  and  knows  that  she  will 
not  be  hurt),  a  soft  strap  is 
placed  round  her  lower  jaw, 
and  she  is  placed  in  a  loose-box 
in  an  adjoining  farmyard. 

With  the  capture  the  hounds 
lose  all  interest  in  the  proceed- 
ings, and  lie  in  the  shade  of 
the  hedge  on  the  damp  grass, 
lolling  their  red  tongues. 

As  my  horse  has  lost  a  shoe, 
I  make  my  way  homewards 
across  the  soft  turf  of  the 
Downs.  From  a  rabbit-hole 
on  the  bank  above  the  steep 
path  I  am  following  a  pair  of 
wheatears  emerge  and  flit  down 
the  hillside.  They  are,  com- 
paratively speaking,  old  resi- 
dents, for  they  have  been  with 
us  a  month,  and  have  already 
chosen  a  nesting-place.  How 
conspicuous  these  birds  are 
immediately  they  spread  their 
wings  and  show  the  white 
under-plumage  which  is  con- 
cealed when  they  are  at  rest. 
This  conspicuousness  must  ex- 
pose them  to  the  dangers  of 
pursuing  enemies ;  but  doubt- 
less any  such  disadvantage  is 
more  than  balanced  by  the 
utility  of  the  white  badge  as  a 
recognition-mark  for  their  kin- 
dred, and,  possibly,  as  a  danger- 
signal  to  the  rest  of  the  flock. 
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It  seems  not  unlikely  also  that 
a  characteristic  which  catches 
the  eye  so  insistently  would  aid 
in  enticing  predatory  enemies 
away  from  the  nests  or  helpless 
young,  and  render  needless  the 
elaborate  theatrical  perform- 
ance indulged  in  by  partridges 
and  many%ther  4&s  incL 
spicuously  marked. 

The  larger  variety  of  wheat- 
ear  will  arrive  on  the  summit 
of  the  Downs  for  a  day  or  two 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  but 
soon  passes  northward.  With 
it  comes  the  whin-chat ;  but  the 
stone-chat  has  already  a  nest 
among  the  golden  blossoms  of 
the  furze.  How  curious  it  is 
that  birds  so  alike  in  form 
should  differ  BO  greatly  in  habit, 
for  the  stone-chat  stays  through- 
out the  year,  joining  the  flocks 


of  small  birds  which  frequent 
the  farm  -  buildings  in  severe 
weather,  while  the  whin-chat 
stays  but  a  brief  season  with 
us,  and  keeps  far  aloof  from 
man. 

I  let  my  horse  amble  on  across 
the  intersecting  valleys  and  bare 
ridges  of  the  Downs  until  we 
reach  the  homestead.  Here  the 
house-martins,  which  have  al- 
ready entered  into  partnership 
with  me  for  the  summer  season, 
are  diUgently  attending  to  busi- 
ness ;  the  main  conditions  of  our 
compact  being  that  I  should 
give  them  shelter  beneath  my 
eaves  and  protection  from  their 
enemies,  while  they,  on  their 
part,  wage  incessant  warfare 
with  the  flies  which  disturb  the 
peace  of  my  horses  and  cattle. 

Ebnest  Robinson. 
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"It  is  time  for  some  one  to 
speak  out."  It  is  with  these 
portentous  words  that  Mr  J. 
Churton  Collins  begins  his  vol- 
ume of  *  Ephemera  Critica  : 
Plain  Truths  about  Current 
Literature.'  ^  We  are,  it  ap- 
pears, in  a  parlous  way,  and 
only  just  in  the  nick  of  time  Mr 
Churton  Collins  lifts  his  voice 
to  save  us  from  destruction. 
We  are  almost  glad  to  find 
that  the  volume  consists  en- 
tirely of  a  r4chauff6  of  old 
articles ;  so  that  it  appears  that 
it  is  not  only  time  for  some  one 
to  speak  out,  but  that  some  one 
has  been  speaking  at  short  in- 
tervals during  nearly  a  score  of 
years.  But  we  are  glad  to 
have  the  concentrated  volume 
of  this  warning  voice  now  pre- 
sented to  us ;  and  in  all  serious- 
ness of  spirit  we  set  ourselves  to 
listen  to  its  threatening  strains, 
and  to  see  how  we  may  amend 
our  ways. 

English  literature,  it  seems, 
is  in  a  bad  way.  It  has,  we 
are  told,  with  every  variety 
of  phrase  and  with  abundant 
copiousness  of  illustration,  be- 
come that  unsound  growth, 
held  accursed  of  the  political 
economist — a  "monopoly."  The 
word  is  one  which  is  a  favour- 
ite with  Mr  Collins,  and  so  he 
drags  it  in  upon  various  emer- 
gencies. Literature,  he  tells  us 
(p.  3),  is  "stagnating  almost 
entirely  into  the  monopoly  of 
those  who  are  bent  on  futilis- 
ing   and    degrading  it."      We 


should  have  thought  that,  to  a 
purist  in  language  like  Mr 
Collins,  a  thing  must  either  be 
a  monopoly  or  not.  "Almost 
entirely "  a  monopoly  is  some- 
thing which  we  do  not  seem 
quite  to  understand.  But  an 
epithet  so  useful  is  not  to  be 
abandoned  because  it  is  a  little 
unintelligible.  Again,  on  p.  6, 
"Belles  Lettres"  are  "becom- 
ing almost  the  monopoly  of 
their  false  representatives." 
But  presently  the  field  of  the 
monopoly  becomes  enlarged. 
On  p.  21  we  learn  that  "  litera- 
ture, in  all  its  branches,  is 
rapidly  becoming  the  monopoly 
of  the  average  man."  We  don't 
know  that  there  is  any  one 
who  can  put  in  a  better  claim 
to  that  not  very  exclusive 
privilege.  But  Mr  Collins  is 
now  very  angry  that  "  persons 
of  real  merit "  (we  are  all  per- 
sons of  merit  in  our  own  eyes) 
must  submit  to  be  "elbowed 
and  jostled  out  of  the  field, 
or  to  take  part "  in  an  ignoble 
scramble.  It  is  sad,  no  doubt ; 
but  if  you  will  not  have  a  mon- 
opoly, what  else  can  you  ex- 
pect ?  On  p.  50  it  appears  that 
it  is  the  philologists  to  whom 
the  "  monopoly  "  belongs ;  and 
we  fancy  it  crops  up  again  in 
various  aspects  throughout  this 
volume.  It  is  a  useful  word, 
but  we  might  have  spared  some- 
thing of  its  frequent  recurrence. 
However,  whether  the  pre- 
cepts of  political  economy  have 
been   broken   or    not,   there   is 


1  Ephemera  Critica :  Plain  Truths  about  Current  Literature.    By  John  Churton 
Collins.     Archibald  Constable  &  Co.     1001. 
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and  the  same  for  all  men  who 
can  catch  even  a  passing  glimpse 
ol  its  significance.  Its  sequence 
and  its  order  are  but  trifles  in 
the  balance.  By  all  means  let 
us  have  books  which  treat  of 
that  sequence.  We  owe  a  debt 
to  their  authors,  and  they  often 
open  to  us  a  new  aspect  of  that 
which  is  the  centre  of  their 
theme.  Their  merit  lies,  if  only 
Mr  Collins  would  recognise  it, 
not  in  their  verbal  accuracy — 
the  subject  makes  it  wellnigh 
impossible — but  in  the  sugges- 
tiveness  and  interest  of  their 
characterisations.  We  would 
not  use  them  overmuch,  but 
neither  would  we  deny  that 
they  have  their  occasional  use. 

In  his  methods  Mr  Collins 
often  condescends  to  trivialities 
still  smaller.  He  shows  a  sur- 
prising acquaintance  with  the 
arts  of  self-advertisement,  and 
has  apparently  studied  with 
some  care  the  ways  of  the  baser 
sort  of  journalistic  reviewer.  If 
such  things  as  he  depicts  are 
done,  then  few  will  question  the 
fact  that  they  are  worthy  of 
condemnation.  But  their  in- 
vestigation must,  one  would 
have  thought,  be  a  noisome 
task,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  are  not  best  treated  by 
indifference  and  contempt. 

One  of  the  most  cruel  of  Mr 
Collins's  hits  is  that  directed, 
in  the  essay  which  begins  on 
page  145,  against  a  certain  Mr 
Frank  W.  Raffety.  The  cru- 
elty lies  in  the  fact  that  Mr 
Frank  is  evidently  a  choice 
product  of  Mr  Collins's  own 
favourite  scheme  of  University 
Extension  Lectures.  We  know 
no  more  of  the  poor  man  than. 


we  presume,  our  readers  do. 
But  is  it  fair  of  Mr  Collins  to 
gibbet  his  own  offspring  in 
this  unsparing  fashion?  Mr 
B^ffety  has  all  the  naive  en- 
thusiasm of  the  neophyte.  If 
he  writes  utter  nonsense,  is  that 
his  fault  ?  If  he  has  jumbled  all 
his  notes  and  made  a  farrago 
o£  his  second-hand  knowledge, 
how  many  of  his  fellow-pupils  do 
tlie  same  ?  Might  not  his  tyro- 
exercises  have  been  corrected 
in  private  ?  And  it  would  seem 
only  fair,  to  forgive  him  much 
for  the  absurdities  of  his  un- 
conscious humour?  Is  the 
public  exhibition  of  his  chastise- 
ment that  "speaking  out"  on 
the  part  of  Mr  Collins  by 
which  alone  Literature  is  to  be 
saved  ? 

Of  all  the  rhodomontade  in 
this  book  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  solid  value  is 
very  small.  If  criticism  is  to 
be  really  effective,  it  must  be 
informed  by  insight  and  by 
humour,  by  discriminating  ad- 
miration for  that  which  is  good, 
by  mild  indifference  to  that 
which  is  weak  or  faulty.  It 
is  to  no  good  purpose  to  fur- 
bish up  the  hollow  -  sounding 
weapons  of  an  effete  fashion, 
and  to  recognise  no  difference 
between  that  which  is  inher- 
ently illiterate  and  that  which 
is  the  product  of  sound  learn- 
ing, even  though  guilty  of  oc- 
casional inaccuracies.  Above 
all,  it  is  the  soul  of  good  man- 
ners as  well  as  of  good  litera- 
ture to  show  no  personal  bias 
— and  Mr  Collins's  lofty  dis- 
claimers do  not  convince  us 
that  this  bias  is  absent  from 
his  book 
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port,  solely  for  the  friendly  pur- 
pose of  wintering  her  ships  there 
— a  lease  which  she  practically 
turned  into  an  absolute  annexa- 
tion, accompanied  by  a  feverish 
haste  in  the  fortification  of  it, — 
these  things  give  us  a  fair  idea 
of  the  scope  of  Russia's  aims 
and  of  the  methods  by  which 
she  seeks  to  attain  them,  and 
illustrate  the  futility  —  not  to 
say  absurdity  —  of  trying  to 
institute  a  parallel  between 
such  unfriendly  and  menacing 
acts  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
annexation  of  Burmah  on  the 
other. 

Here  is  another  sentence  from 
M.  Novicow's  article  : — 

"That  Constaiitiuople  should  be- 
long to  the  Saltan,  or  become  a  free 
town^  ia  a  matter  which  does  not 
affect  the  interests  of  England  in  the 
smallest  degree,  if  only  the  question 
is  considered  apart  from  prejudice 
and  from  a  practical  and  concrete 
point  of  view." 

The  italics  are  our  own, 
the  idea  of  Constantinople  be- 
coming a  "  free  town "  under 
Russian  government  being  de- 
lightful for  its  naivete ;  but 
the  assumption  that  it  would 
matter  nothing  to  England 
whether  Russia  were  able  to 
pass  her  Black  Sea  fleet  into 
the  Mediterranean  at  will  or 
were  debarred  from  doing  so, 
as  at  present,  by  the  fact  that 
the  custody  of  the  Bosporus 
and  Dardanelles  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  neutral  Power,  is 
one  which  can  only  be  intended 
as  a  joke,  or  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  put  forward  by  a  writer 
who  is  ignorant  of  the  fun- 
damental conditions  of  naval 
strategy  in  the  East  as  affect- 
ing   Great    Britain's    immense 


trade  interests  and  the  safety 
of  her  route  to  India — a  coun- 
try which  Russia  has  for  some 
years  been  openly  threatening 
to  invade,  and  has  been  con- 
structing railways  for  that 
purpose,  as  we  shall  see  later 
on. 

We  will  quote  one  more  sen- 
tence from  M.  Novicow's  very 
remarkable  plea  for  friendship 
with  England.     He  says : — 

"But  apart  from  commerce,  it 
would  be  no  small  advantage  to 
Great  Britain  to  have  an  uninter- 
rupted line  of  rail  from  Calais  to 
Calcutta,  affording  her  facilities  for 
the  rapid  transport  of  troops  to 
India  in  case  of  necessity.  Elim- 
inate Afghanistan,  bring  together  the 
frontiers  of  the  two  great  empires, 
and  this  railway  would  be  made  at 
once  ;  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  if  England  would  conclude  an 
alliance  with  Russia,  the  latter  would 
raise  no  objection  to  the  passage  of 
troops  through  her  territory." 

As  the  only  probable  neces- 
sity for  the  rapid  transfer  of 
troops  from  England  to  India 
would  be  for  the  purpose  of 
repelling  the  Russian  invasion 
which  has  been  so  long  threat- 
ened, we  should  scarcely  be 
justified  in  believing  even  a 
Russian  promise  to  allow  those 
troops  to  pass  through  her 
territory  unscathed,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  they 
would  have  to  pass  through 
France  and  Germany  also, 
with  whom  it  is  of  course 
just  possible  we  might  have 
strained  relations  at  the  time. 
Altogether  the  idea  is  too  fan- 
tastic for  serious  consideration, 
and  we  only  quote  it  with 
the  view  of  showing  a  certain 
phase  of  Russian  thought  (or 
chicanery?)     with     regard     to 
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take  up  arms." 

•^'  :>   *."*  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 

m  ic:^^*  Lebedev  does  not  propose  to 

>iopt  Skobolev's  tactios  in  his 

1>     ^•*^lans  for  the  invasion  of  India. 

-^       -^Jot   because  he  is  of  opinion 

:*.  jjT^'hat  the  policy  of  "blood  and 

J  plunder  "  would  be  in  any  way 

i3^?::^disgraoeful  or  contrary  to  the 

^  '  .'Q  usages  of  civilised  warfare,  but 

^f*s    aimply    because    he    does    not 

^IJ^  ^  think  it  would  pay. 

In  Skobolev's  plan  of  1878  he 
eays: — 

* '  We  should  throw  a  mass  of  Asiatic 
cavaliy  into  India  as  an  advanced 
gaard.  Their  motto  woald  be, 
'Blood  and  plunder.'  We  should 
thus  revive  the  times  of  Tamerlane. 

But  Lebedev  says : — 

"In  our  opinion  the  campaign  to 
the  frontiers  of  India  should  be 
carried  out  exclusively  by  regular 
troops.  The  employment  of  Turko- 
mans and  Kirghiz  would  mean  laying 
waste  the  country  over  which  we 
should  have  to  move,  and  stir  up 
against  us  the  hatred  of  the  people 
who  suffered  from  their  outrages  and 
plundering." 

Even  this,  however,  is  a  little 
ambiguous,  as  the  restriction 
concerning  the  employment  of 
regular  troops  only  is  to  apply 
to  the  campaign  "^o  the  fron- 
tiers of  India";  but  after  the 
frontiers  of  India  are  reached, 
we  are  not  told  what  is  to 
happen. 

It  will  probably  be  somewhat 
annoying  to  the  Russian  mili- 
tary authorities  to  know  that 
these  plans  for  the  invasion  of 
British  India  have  been  trans- 
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lated  into  English,  and  published 
in  the  journal  of  our  Royal 
United  Service  Institution ;  but 
for  ourselves  it  is  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage that  this  has  been  done, 
and  Lieutenant  Holman  is  to  be 
congratulated  and  thanked  for 
his  labours.  Moreover,  let  us 
hope  that  in  this  case  "to  be 
forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed.'* 
We  have  not  space  to  enter 
into  any  of  the  details  of  this 
plan  of  invasion,  though  they 
seem  to  us  to  be  very  complete, 
and  very  elaborate.  We  note 
with  amusement,  however,  the 
opinion  expressed  as  to  the 
relative  value  of  English  and 
Russian  troops.  After  dis- 
cussing a  scheme  for  a  flank 
movement  through  Seistan,  M. 
Lebedev  tells  us : — 

"Lastly,  taking  into  consideration 
the  quality  of  our  troops  and  those  of 
the  Engli^  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
Seistan  detachment  would  not  run 
any  danger  of  defeat  by  a  force  even 
double  its  own  strength." 

We  can  only  hope  that  this 
opinion  will  continue  to  pre- 
vail in  Russia,  and  that  when 
she  finaUy  makes  up  her  mind 
to  invade  India  she  will  match 
50,000  Russians  against  100,000 
English  and  Indian. 

Mr  Henry  Norman,  M.P., 
who  has  lately  been  making  a 
tour  in  Central  Asia,  visit- 
ing Merve,  Bokhara,  Samar- 
kand, &a,  gives  an  interest- 
ing description  of  his  journey 
in  ^Scribner's  Magazine,'  and 
throws  some  light  on  Russia's 
aims.  He  acknowledges  grate- 
fully the  courtesy  with  which 
he  was — ^with  few  exceptions — 
treated  by  the  Russian  officials, 
and  he  is  grateful  for  permission 
to  travel   there  at  all.     This 
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frontiers  of  Chitral,  Yasin,  Kan- 
jut,  and  Kashmir,  in  all  of 
which  oountries  we  should  be 
received  with  sympathy,  would 
be  to  throw  some  sparks  amongst 
tribes  which  are  always  ready 
to  take  up  arms." 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
M.  Lebedev  does  not  propose  to 
adopt  Skobolev's  tactics  in  his 
plans  for  the  invasion  of  India. 
Not  because  he  is  of  opinion 
that  the  policy  of  "blood  and 
plunder  "  would  be  in  any  way 
disgraceful  or  contrary  to  the 
usages  of  civilised  warfare,  but 
simply  because  he  does  not 
think  it  would  pay. 

In  Skobolev's  plan  of  1878  he 
says: — 

'*  We  should  throw  a  mass  of  Asiatic 
cavalry  into  India  as  an  advanced 
guard.  Their  motto  would  be, 
'Blood  and  plunder.'  We  should 
thus  revive  the  times  of  Tamerlane. 

But  Lebedev  says : — 

"In  our  opinion  the  campaign  to 
the  frontiers  of  India  should  be 
carried  out  exclusively  by  regular 
troops.  The  employment  of  Turko- 
mans and  Kirghiz  would  mean  laying 
waste  the  country  over  which  we 
should  have  to  move,  and  stir  up 
against  us  the  hatred  of  the  people 
who  suffered  from  their  outrages  and 
plundering." 

Even  this,  however,  is  a  little 
ambiguous,  as  the  restriction 
concerning  the  employment  of 
regular  troops  only  is  to  apply 
to  the  campaign  "to  the  fron- 
tiers of  India";  but  after  the 
frontiers  of  India  are  reached, 
we  are  not  told  what  is  to 
happen. 

It  will  probably  be  somewhat 
annoying  to  the  Russian  mili- 
tary authorities  to  know  that 
these  plans  for  the  invasion  of 
British  India  have  been  trans- 
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la  ted  into  English,  and  published 
in  the  journal  of  our  Boyal 
United  Service  Institution ;  but 
for  ourselves  it  is  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage that  this  has  been  done, 
and  Lieutenant  Holman  is  to  be 
congratulated  and  thanked  for 
his  labours.  Moreover,  let  us 
hope  that  in  this  case  "to  be 
forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed." 
We  have  not  space  to  enter 
into  any  of  the  details  of  this 
plan  of  invasion,  though  they 
seem  to  us  to  be  very  complete, 
and  very  elaborate.  We  note 
with  amusement,  however,  the 
opinion  expressed  as  to  the 
relative  value  of  English  and 
Russian  troops.  After  dis- 
cussing a  scheme  for  a  flank 
movement  through  Seistan,  M. 
Lebedev  tells  us : — 

"Lastly,  taking  into  consideration 
the  quality  of  our  troops  and  those  of 
the  English,  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
Seistan  detachment  would  not  run 
any  danger  of  defeat  by  a  force  even 
double  its  own  strength.** 

We  can  only  hope  that  this 
opinion  will  continue  to  pre- 
vail in  Russia,  and  that  when 
she  Anally  makes  up  her  mind 
to  invade  India  she  will  match 
50,000  Russians  against  100,000 
English  and  Indian. 

Mr  Henry  Norman,  M.P., 
who  has  lately  been  making  a 
tour  in  Central  Asia,  visit- 
ing Merve,  Bokhara,  Samar- 
kand, &c.,  gives  an  interest- 
ing description  of  his  journey 
in  'Scribner's  Magazine,'  and 
throws  some  light  on  Russia's 
aims.  He  acknowledges  grate- 
fully the  courtesy  with  which 
he  was — ^with  few  exceptions — 
treated  by  the  Russian  officials, 
and  he  is  grateful  for  permission 
to  travel   there  at  alL     This 
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position  of  themselves  in  territory 
which  at  an  early  date  in  the  century 
will  constitute  the  principal  outlet 
for  the  whole  of  the  economic  life  of 
Eussia,  and  the  fount  of  all  her  in- 
ternational relations.'' 

The  idea  of  its  being  Bussia's 
business  to  forcibly  stop  cases  of 
"arbitrary  incursion  and  tent- 
pitching"  in  territories  which 
are  no  more  Russian  than  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  in  which 
England  has  had  vast  commer- 
cial interests  for  many  years 
before  Russia  commenced  to 
encroach  upon  the  region,  is 
quite  delicious  as  a  piece  of 
unblushing  efirontery.  And 
we  are  told  further  on  in  the 
same  article  that 

"  the  expulsion  in  a  determined  man- 
ner of  the  English,  who  are  attempting 
to  root  themselves  in  Baluchistan  and 
Southern  Persia,  is  imperative.  It  is 
high  time  to  found  in  these  regions  a 
free  Cossack  settlement,  which  will 
allow  no  arbitrary  action  on  the  part 
of  the  British,  and  which  will  open 
out  new  national  paths  for  the  future, 
as  was  opportunely  done  in  Siberia, 
Central  Asia,  and  the  Caucasus." 

It  may,  of  course,  be  said  that 
the  views  of  Russian  policy  set 
forth  in  the  *  Sviet '  are  not  the 
views  or  aspirations  of  Russian 
statesmen,  nor  of  the  so-called 
Russian  autocrat,  but  only  the 
views  of  an  irresponsible  news- 
paper writing  for  the  sake  of 
popularity  and  of  creating  a 
sensation.  This  may  or  may 
not  be  the  case.  Russian 
statesmen  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  making  premature  dis- 
closures of  their  proposed 
policy,  at  any  rate  not  true 
ones,  though  they  certainly 
exercise  a  considerable  control 
over  the  press,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  they  make  use  of 
it  to  put  forth  feelers,  to 
threaten,  to  curse,  or  to  mis- 


lead, or,  as  in  the  case  of 
France,  to  flatter  and  cajole  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  money, 
just  as  they  think  it  will  further 
their  own  interests  for  the  time, 
without  regard  to  any  consider- 
ations of  truth,  justice,  or  sin- 
cerity. But  whether  the  article 
from  which  we  have  quoted  was 
inspired  or  not,  it  undoubtedly 
represents  a  certain  phase  of 
national  thought  and  national 
aspirations,  —  aspirations  and 
pretensions  which  grow  more 
and  more  audacious  and  insa- 
tiable the  more  provinces  are  ab- 
sorbed, and  the  more  the  already 
gigantic  empire  is  extended. 

The  question  of  where  Rus- 
sian expansion  is  going  to  stop 
is  not  only  a  serious  one  for  all 
Europe,  but  also  for  the  United 
States,  and  perhaps  above  all 
for  Japan,  who,  young  as  she 
is  as  a  World-Power,  has  al- 
ready had  a  bitter  experience  of 
Russian  duplicity  and  avarice. 

There  is  something  quite 
humorous  in  the  idea  that  if 
Russia  extends  her  "sphere  of 
influence"  on  the  broad  lines 
indicated  above  —  viz.,  from 
Batum  on  the  west  and  Samar- 
kand on  the  east  right  down  to 
the  Arabian  Sea — the  countries 
included  in  this  region,  Persia, 
Afghanistan,  &c.,  "might  exist 
and  continue  with  us  [Russia] 
in  the  closest  bonds  of  friend- 
ship," and  that  there  is  no  other 
country  besides  Russia  which 
can  "preserve  their  posses- 
sions" for  them!  Russia's 
record  in  Poland,  Finland,  the 
Caucasus,  and  Central  Asia 
shows  what  her  ideas  of  "pre- 
serving possessions  "  are,  so  that 
it  almost  looks  as  if  the  remark 
was  intended  for  a  grim  joke. 

The  next  authority  we  pro- 
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work  in  order  to  again  break  out 
at  a  favourable  moment  after  the 
completion  of  the  railway  and  the 
settlement  of  more  pressing  tasks  in 
Manchuria  and  south  thereof.  For 
here  '  time  wins '  for  Russia  as  much 
as  *  power  and  influence.'  The  many 
newspapers  which  have  in  recent 
times  furnished  intelligence  respect- 
ing Russian  purchases  of  land,  &c, 
in  Korean  ports,  testify  in  every 
instance  to  the  fact  that  Russia  is 
continually  working  in  Korea — 
quietly,  steadily,  and  with  a  definite 
object  in  view — like  she  is  in  all  other 
parts  of  Asia.'' 

We  drew  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  this  particular  move 
of  Russia  in  Korea  in  the  article 
above  alluded  to  on  '' Russia's 
Sea  Power,"  but  in  case  they 
should  not  remember  it,  we 
may  remind  them  that  the  port 
Russia  is  aiming  at  is  Mesanpho, 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  Sir 
Harry  Parkes  Sound  (Douglas 
Inlet),  which  we  then  declared 
to  be,  and  now  repeat,  is,  in 
our  opinion,  the  finest  harbour 
in  the  world,  without  any  excep- 
tion. Japan  is  Russia's  great 
rival  for  the  possession  of  this 
port,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  Russia  will  succeed  in 
bluffing  her  out  of  it,  as  she  did 
in  the  case  of  Port  Arthur  and 
Talienwan. 

Lieutenant  Schultz,  who  ap- 
pears to  be  always  most  anxious 
to  make  the  worst  of  Great 
Britain's  diplomatic  defeats  by 
Russia,  and  to  rejoice  in  Russia's 
triumphs,  no  matter  by  what 
underhand  means  they  are 
gained,  rather  overreaches  him- 
self, and  departs  from  the  facts 
of  history  in  his  accoimt  of  the 
British  occupation  and  evacu- 
ation of  Port  Hamilton.  He 
says  : — 

"  When  Russia  advanced  her  troops 
towards  the  frontier  of  Afghanistan 
£ngland    occupied    Port    Hamilton, 


which  commands  the  Korean  Straits, 
and  separates  the  sea  -  connection  of 
Vladivostock  with  the  Yellow  Sea. 
An  energetic  protest  of  Russia,  ac- 
companied by  the  simultaneous  con- 
centration of  her  military  and  naval 
forces  at  Vladivostock,  effected,  how- 
ever, the  evacuation  of  Port  Hamilton 
by  England." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was 
no  concentration  of  Russia's 
naval  or  military  forces  at 
Vladivostock,  as  she  had  not 
the  power  at  that  time  to  do 
either ;  and  Port  Hamilton  was 
evacuated  by  England  in  conse- 
quence of  a  report  by  a  British 
admiral  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
of  no  use  to  us,  and  that  the 
harbour  could  be  bombarded 
from  the  sea  from  all  sides; 
and  further,  that  we  could  take 
it  whenever  we  wanted  it.  So 
it  was  given  back  to  the  King 
of  Korea  and  his  suzerain  China 
on  our  receiving  a  promise 
(Heaven  help  us  from  founding 
our  policy  on  promises !)  that  it 
was  never  to  be  ceded  to  any 
other  Power. 

In  our  judgment  the  evacua- 
tion of  Port  Hamilton  was  an 
act  of  supreme  folly,  on  a  par 
with  the  retrocession  "of  the 
Transvaal ;  but  it  was  not  done 
under  the  pressiure  of  a  threat 
from  Russia,  for  we  held  it  just 
as  long  as  we  liked,  and  gave  it 
up  when  we  thought,  or  pre- 
tended to  think,  it  could  be  of 
no  use  to  us.  We  were  at  that 
period  of  our  checkered  career 
in  one  of  our  "  giving-up  "  and 
"backing-down"  moods,  to  be 
bitterly  repented  of  at  a  later 
date. 

After  recounting  with  ap- 
parent pride  the  part  which 
GU^rmany  took  in  helping  Russia 
to  get  «Japan  out  of  Port  Arthur 
and  Talienwan,   and  dwelling 
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upon  it  as  a  defeat  and  hamili- 
ation  for  England,  Lieutenant 
kSchultz  tells  us  : — 

*^The  next  ^aiii  hy  Rumia  wu 
of  a  financial  kind.  The  war  in- 
demnity payable  to  Japan  amoanted 
to  230/XAOOO  taelfl.  The  Raasiao 
Finance  Minister  Witte  effected  an 
agreement  tr»  loan,  with  the  aniat- 
anoe  of  seven  FVench  and  fear 
KijJMian  banking  -  houaes,  the  sum 
re^l Hired  for  the  payment  of  the 
indemnity  and  for  the  reorganisation 
of  the  Chinene  army  and  navy.  Under 
the  direction  of  the  Riusian  National 
Bank  they  undertook  to  flubecribe  a 
loan  of  400,000,000  francs  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  Kusnian  Govern- 
ment, in  the  event  of  the  inability  of 
the  Chinefie  to  pay.  On  the  Chinese 
side  the  rer;eipta  of  the  naval  custom- 
house not  yet  otherwise  mortgaged 
were  assigned  for  the  payment  of 
interest  and  redemption  of  the  debt 
Thus  China  was  made  financially  de- 
jiendent  on  Russia.  In  order  to 
increase  this  dependency,  Russia 
established  in  1896,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  same  banking-houses, 
the  Russo-Cliinese  Rank  already  re- 
ferred to." 

By  the  term  "  naval  custom- 
house" the  writer  of  course 
means  the  Chinese  maritime 
customs,  under  the  direction  of 
Sir  Robert  Hart,  the  only 
honest  and  reliable  source  of 
income  in  China.  It  was  there- 
fore a  clever  move  on  the  part 
of  iiussia  to  get  a  portion  of 
this  revenue  assigned  for  the 
payment  of  the  interest  on  the 
Kraiico- Russian  loan, — a  loan 
which,  we  may  add,  was  forced 
upon  China  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet. 

()ur  German  critic  has  not  a 
very  high  opinion  of  our  courage 
or  our  firmness  as  a  nation,  and 
prophesies  that  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  give  way  to  Russian  en- 
croachments on  our  territories 
rather  than  provoke  a  conflict. 
He  says : — 
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''It  10  not  expected  that  England, 
with  its  commanding  navy  bat  de- 
ficient army,  will  in  the  fatore  pio- 
cMd  to  extremities  againat  Buna. 
It  must  always  be  a  land  Power  in 
Asia,  and  consequently  woold  loee 
more  than  it  could  gain  in  India, 
which  has  Rnasia  as  a  neigliboar,  and 
thus  most  always  back  down  in  order 
to  avoid  a  oonflict" 

In  our  judgment  there  is  some- 
thing illogical  in  this  vie^r 
of  the  case.  It  may  be  that 
England  "must  always  back 
down  in  order  to  avoid  a  con- 
flict with  Bossia " ;  but  if  so,  it 
is  quite  certain  that  she  will  not 
"always  be  a  land  Power  in 
Asia."  In  fact,  we  may  be  sore 
that  if  England  is  always  pre- 
pared to  "back  down"  in  order  to 
avoid  a  conflict  with  Bussia,  she 
will  very  soon  cease  to  be  a  land 
Power  in  any  part  of  Asia. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  in  this 
world — not  even  death  itself — 
than  that  a  pusillanimous  policy 
on  the  part  of  one  nation  in  the 
face  of  aggression  on  the  part 
of  another  will  lead  inevitably 
to  war,  unless  the  former  is  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  more  and  more 
of  its  interests  and  possessions 
to  the  ever-growing  appetite  of 
the  aggressor,  which  is  only 
increased  by  what  it  feeds 
upon. 

We  shall  conclude  our  quota- 
tions from  Lieutenant  Carl 
Schultz's  very  able,  if  some- 
what biassed,  paper  with  the 
following : — 

"  Constantly,  but  without  precipi- 
tancy, Russia  has  advanced  step  by 
step.  Mui-aviev,  in  the  first  place, 
accomplished  the  peaceful  occupation 
of  Eastei-n  Siberia,  and  whilst  enter- 
ing as  little  as  possible  into  negotia- 
tions with  China,  he  ever  pressed 
towards  the  south,  and  only  concluded 
treaties  if  the  political  constellation 
wM  favourable  /or  Russia,  and  if  its 
fighting  means  were  equal    to   any 
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circumstances  that  might  occur,  so 
that  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty — 
favourable  for  Russia — guaranteed  its 
being  treated  with  respect.  When 
the  country  was  ceded,  its  colonisation 
and  llusaianising  were  commenced  by 
various  means,  and  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  necessary  means  of 
communication  and  a  powerful  fighting 
force,  the  hegemony  of  Russia  in  the 
East  was  made  indisputable,  so  that 
Japan  and  England  have  been 
squeezed  out  of  North  China  and 
Korea  only  by  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions." 

The  above  is  a  very  remark- 
able but  too  true  statement  of 
what  has  occurred  in  the  region 
known  as  the  "Far  East" 
during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years.  The  only  part  of  it 
which  may  reasonably  be 
doubted  is  the  statement  that 
Russia  only  made  an  advance  if 
her  "  fighting  means  were  equal 
to  any  circumstances  that  might 
occur." 

Now,  everything  we  know  of 
Russia  (and  her  secrecy,  and 
what  we  don't  know,  is  almost 
as  significant  as  what  we  do 
know)  tends  to  show  that  dip- 
lomatic bluff  is  her  strong  caixl. 
She  has  frequently  been  caught 
bluffing  beyond  her  powers  of 
making  good  her  threats. 
She  did  so  as  a  prelude  to  both 
her  last  wars  with  Turkey; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  her  recent  seizure  of  Port 
Arthur  and  Talienwan  was  a 
magnificent  piece  of  bluff,  at 
the  complete  success  of  which 
she  was  herself  profoundly  sur- 
prised. We  see  here  once  more 
the  traditional  procedure :  first 
the  stealthy  cat-like  advance, 
in  the  shape  of  a  modest  request 
to  be  allowed  to  winter  a  few 
ships  in  the  ice-free  harbour  of 
Port  Arthur,  as  Vladivostock 
was     BO     very     inconvenient. 


Then  having  gained  this  point, 
and  taken  a  general  survey  of 
the  situation,  and  finding  that 
one  or  two  British  ships  had 
also  been  sent  to  winter  at  Port 
Arthur,  their  presence  being 
decidedly  "inconvenient,"  an- 
other modest  request  that  they 
might  be  withdrawn  and  sent 
to  winter  elsewhere.  This  was 
the  great  test,  the  skilful  feeler 
thrown  out  by  Russia  to  try 
and  gauge  the  amount  of  oppo- 
sition she  might  expect  from 
England  in  her  contemplated 
grand  cowp.  The  English 
ships  were  humbly  withdrawn ! 
Russia  was  not  slow  to  take 
her  cue,  and  under  the  ridicu- 
lous pretext  of  a  twenty-five 
years'  lease,  "  to  be  renewed  by 
mutual  consent,"  she  seized, 
and  proceeded  to  fortify  with 
the  utmost  haste,  this  magni- 
ficent strategic  harbour. 

During  the  first  two  or  three 
months  of  Russia's  occupation 
of  Port  Arthur  she  could  have 
been  turned  out  of  it  by  Eng- 
land single-handed,  with  the 
squadron  then  on  the  China 
station,  and  without  the  assist- 
ance of  Japan,  which,  however, 
could  in  all  probability  have 
been  obtained.  We  say  this 
from  personal  knowledge,  as 
the  present  writer  was  on  the 
spot  at  the  time.  The  oppor- 
tunity was  lost,  and,  like  all 
other  lost  opportunities,  it  has 
gone  for  ever. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  most 
emphatically  repudiate  any  de- 
sire to  stir  up  bad  blood  or  ill- 
feeling  between  England  and 
Russia,  and  one  reason  why  we 
have  spoken  so  plainly  on  the 
international  relations  between 
the  two  countries  is,  that  we 
feel  it  to  be  impossible  to  say 
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MUSINGS     WITHOUT    METHOD. 


LITERATURE  AT  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE — UNTAUGHT  AND  UNTEACHABLE 
— CHEAP  CULTURE  AND  FLAGRANT  8ENTIMENTALISM— THE  FUTILITY 
OF  MODERN  CRITICISM — THE  DISCIPLINE  OP  THE  CLASSICS — THE  BEST 
SCHOOL   FOR   AMBASSADORS. 


The   announcement   that    a 
famous  philanthropist  is  intent 
to  found  a  scholarship  at  Ox- 
ford, which  shall  encourage  the 
study  of  literature,  recalls  a  re- 
proach aimed  at  our  universi- 
ties since  the  beginning  of  time. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  we  have 
been   told  with    painful   itera- 
tion, have  sedulously  neglected 
the    pursuit    of    letters.      Our 
philanthropist      evidently     in- 
dorses the  popular  charge,  and 
while  we  applaud  his  generos- 
ity, we   may   perhaps   suggest 
without   churlishness   that   his 
welldoing  might  have  found  a 
better   occasion.     There  is   an 
old  proverb,  "  owls  to  Athens  "  ; 
and  though  we  are  not  blind  to 
the  manifold  and  grievous  sins 
constantly  sinned  by  our- uni- 
versities, they  stand  in  no  bit- 
terer need   of    the   humanities 
than   London   (let   us   say)    or 
Birmingham.      But  the  philan- 
thropist may  justly  claim  that 
the  weight  of  authority  inclines 
to   his    side,  even   though   the 
method  of  reform  is  all  his  own. 

The  line  of  scholars  and  poets 
that  have  denounced  their 
university  as  a  harsh  step- 
mother is  long  and  varied.  In 
the  *  Return  from  Parnassus,' 
the  unprofitableness  of  learning 
is  already  celebrated  ;  and  the 
Elizabethans  denounced  the 
mere  scholar  with  an  eloquence 
only  justified  by  experience. 
The  poet,  always  a  rebel  against 
the  commonplace,  resented  then, 


as  he   resents   now,  the   inter- 
ference of  the  erudite,  and  no 
sooner  was  he  come  to  take  his 
place  among  the  wits  of  London 
than  he  blamed  his  university 
for  an  empty    pocket.      Gray 
was   less    reasonable,    and    yet 
more  violent   than    the   Eliza- 
bethans.    They  at  least  shook 
the  dust   of    Cambridge    from 
their  feet,  while  Gray  spent  a 
studious  life  within  the  precincts 
of  a  despised  college.     His  dis- 
taste   of    Cambridge   was    in- 
stantly acquired.  As  Kit  Smart, 
his  contemporary,  deplored  the 
fate    of    an    eagle    chained    in 
a   college   court,   so   Gray   felt 
the    fetters    heavy    upon    his 
proud     intellect.       "  Surely    it 
was  of   this  place,  now   Cam- 
bridge, but  formerly  known  by 
the  name  of  Babylon," — thus  he 
wrote  in  the  first  year  of  his 
residence  —  "  that  the  prophet 
spoke  when  he  said,  *  The  wild 
beasts  of  the  desert  shall  dwell 
there ;  and  their  houses  shall  be 
full   of  doleful   creatures;   and 
owls    shall    dwell    there,    and 
satyrs  shall  dance  there :  their 
forts  and  towers  shall  be  a  den 
for  ever,  a  joy  of  wild  asses ; 
there  shall  the  great  owl  make 
her  nest,  and  lay  and  hatch  and 
gather  under    her  shadow  ;  it 
shall  be  a  court  of  dragons  ;  the 
screech  owl  also  shall  rest  there, 
and  find  for  herself  a  place  of 
rest.'  "    And  yet,  for  all  his  pro- 
fession of  contempt.  Gray  found 
a  serener  peace  in  Cambridge 
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ate  courses,  and  we  contem- 
plate the  errors  of  editors  and 
critics  with  a  cheerful  spirit, 
because  we  know  well  that 
literature,  if  it  be  worth  any- 
thing, will  cheerfully  survive 
the  folly  of  pedants  and  the 
impotence  of  institutions. 

In  the  first  place,  literature 
is  untaught  and  unteachable. 
Taste  and  ear  and  fancy  are 
given  to  few,  and  given  way- 
wardly.  Even  the  true  scholar 
is  ready-made  before  he  betakes 
himself  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
and  if  his  scholarship  is  distin- 
guishable from  pedantry,  he 
carries  to  the  university  far 
more  than  the  university  can 
give  him.  Person  was  an 
eminent  Grecian,  not  because  he 
passed  through  the  curriculum 
of  Eton  and  Trinity,  but  be- 
cause an  appreciation  of  Greek 
literature  was  in  his  blood.  No 
other  system  could  have  im- 
paired or  bettered  his  faculty ; 
and  as  the  highest  scholarship 
cannot  be  forced,  so  the  more 
delicate  art  of  letters  must  be 
left  to  grow  up  in  an  unweeded 
garden.  Marlowe  and  Jonson 
did  not  acquire  their  divine  gift 
on '  the  banks  of  the  Cam. 
Maybe  Gabriel  Harvey  profited 
as  much  from  the  discipline  of 
Pembroke  College  as  Spenser. 
To  Thackeray,  Tennyson,  and 
FitzGerald,  Trinity  doubtless 
meant  above  all  the  meeting- 
place  of  friends,  and  if  litera- 
ture can  be  taught,  a  wise 
companionship  is  its  purest  en- 
couragement. 

That  an  appreciation  of  litera- 
ture cannot  be  acquired  is,  then, 
the  clearest  lesson  of  literary 
history.  But  even  if  such  an 
appreciation  might  be  artifici- 
ally inculcated,  this  painful  in- 


culcation would  not  be  the 
business  of  our  universities. 
As  we  have  said  before,  the 
universities  are  not  asked  to 
equip  their  alumni  for  the 
practical  professiona  Their 
highest  privilege  is  to  pro- 
vide such  a  discipline  as  shall 
render  all  tasks  easy.  When 
Gibbon  protested  against  the 
impotence  of  Oxford,  he  was 
guilty  of  an  inapposite  com- 
plaint. He  expected  a  formal 
institution  to  take  an  interest 
in  "  exotic  history,"  and  he  had 
no  surer  basis  in  reason  than 

• 

the  recalcitrant  parent,  who 
grumbles  that  a  seat  of  learning 
should  neglect  book-keeping.  A 
narrow  curriculum,  in  fact,  is 
the  safeguard  of  our  univer- 
sities, and  the  revolutions  of  the 
last  thirty  years  might  well 
appal  the  hardiest  reformer. 
False  sciences  have  followed 
one  another  into  prosperity  and 
distrust  with  amazing  rapidity. 
Comparative  Philology,  for 
instance,  had  its  day,  and  is 
now  ceasing  to  be.  If  Professor 
Max  Miiller  had  had  his  way, 
he  might,  perhaps,  have  given 
a  degree  for  a  proficient  know- 
ledge of  the  solar  heresy.  And 
the  best  that  we  can  hope  for 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  a  loyal 
respect  for  tradition,  a  sturdy 
mistrust  of  new  studies.  Mathe- 
matics and  Classics  are  still  the 
best  instruments  of  discipline. 
With  their  aid  the  brain  may  be 
rendered  capable  of  any  enter- 
prise, and  we  shall  not  be  con- 
fident concerning  the  future  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  until 
the  present  policy  of  tinker  and 
change  be  for  ever  abandoned. 

However,  the  universities 
have  made  their  attempt,  and 
students  may,  if  they  choose, 
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books  of  reference  which  en- 
shrine them,  and  the  private 
life  of  a  poet  is  no  more  inter- 
esting in  itself  than  the  private 
life  of  a  tinker.  So  far,  then, 
the  universities,  in  their  at- 
tempts to  patronise  modem  lit- 
erature, have  done  no  more  than 
set  up  a  false  standard  of  criti- 
cism, or  exalt  the  insecure  and 
lowly  science  of  philology.  One 
truth  only  reconciles  us  to  the 
experiment — its  ominous  failure. 
In  Oxford  less  than  twenty 
desperate  adventurers  have  as- 
sailed the  school  of  "Literae 
Anglic^  "  since  its  foundation, 
and  the  undergraduates  of  Cam- 
bridge have  proved  themselves 
little  more  courageous. 

Nor  can  we  imagine  how  the 
study  of  modern  literature  can 
be  made  a  reputable  branch  of 
science.  Taste  should  be  rigor- 
ously excluded  from  a  sure  test 
of  knowledge,  and  if  you  silence 
the  voice  of  taste,  how  shall  you 
examine  in  the  works  of  a  poet 
whose  language  is  no  barrier  to 
understanding  ?  But,  as  a  critic 
has  recently  pointed  out,  the 
universities  have  conmiitted 
their  gravest  sin  in  divorcing 
modern  from  ancient  literature. 
With  resolute  dogmatism  an 
Oxford  professor  asserts  that 
English  literature  has  naught 
in  common  with  the  literatures 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  So  he 
would  put  our  poetry  and  prose 
into  a  watertight  compartment, 
and  pretend  that  the  Shake- 
spearian drama  and  the  Miltonic 
epic  were  evolved  out  of  Gothic 
or  of  nothingness.  And  yet 
this  crowning  folly  does  not 
perturb  ua  It  merely  proves 
an  ignorance  that  is  akin  to 
jealousy,  and  happily  the  future 
of  criticism  is  not  in  the  hands 


of  those  who  profess  the  mys- 
teries of  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  universities,  then,  have 
not  unnaturally  proved  their 
incapacity  to  teach  an  unteach- 
able  subject.  And  if  by  a 
freak  of  fortune  they  had  suc- 
ceeded, to  what  would  they 
have  attained?  They  would, 
perhaps,  have  raised  the  pre- 
vailing standard  of  our  criti- 
cism. So  at  least  thinks  Mr 
Churton  Collins,  whose  book 
is  noticed  on  another  page, 
and  we  find  it  hard  to 
believe  him.  Indeed,  this 
scourge  of  critics  contradicts 
himself  very  prettily.  He 
proves  at  considerable  length, 
and  with  some  ferocity,  that 
the  universities  are  incompetent 
to  produce  respectable  text- 
books; that  one  Press  at  least 
does  not  deem  it  undignified 
to  circulate  a  book  defaced  by 
inexcusable  and  notorious  blun- 
ders. Yet  none  the  less  he 
would  gladly  place  the  teach- 
ing of  literary  criticism  in  the 
hands  of  bodies  which  he  de- 
spises. Of  course  he  would 
attempt  to  reform  the  system 
before  he  established  his  post- 
graduate course.  But  even 
after  the  severest  reform,  the 
blind  would  still  lead  the  blind, 
and  the  mob  of  useless  critics 
would  be  reinforced  by  a  hand- 
ful of  pedants,  who  would  per- 
form their  unnecessary  task 
no  better  than  the  ancient 
hacks. 

The  truth  is,  we  need  no 
more  critics.  The  extension  of 
the  universities,  with  its  cheap 
culture  and  flagrant  sentiment- 
alism,  has  completed  the  work 
of  universal  education  and  the 
cheap  press.  Everybody  is 
cultured  nowadays,  and  so  the 
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the  masterpiece  of  Longinus 
when  it  is  weighed  in  the  bal- 
ance against  the  foremost  of 
our  "literary  paragraphists " ? 

The  serious  critic  is  born, 
like  the  poet.  Him  can  no 
imperious  system  improve,  no 
sternly  authorised  teacher  in- 
struct. "I  cannot  see,"  said 
Dr  Johnson,  "  that  lectures  can 
do  so  much  good  as  reading  the 
books  from  which  the  lectures 
are  taken."  And  the  serious 
critic  will  carry  away  from  a 
university  little  that  will 
directly  assist  his  craft.  True, 
he  will  owe  it  the  admirable 
discipline  of  the  classics;  but 
the  just  comparison  of  ancient 
with  modern,  the  right  appre- 
ciation of  English  and  French 
literatures,  must  be  the  work  of 
his  own  brain.  Nor  could  it 
be  otherwise.  It  is  only  the 
facile  disciples  of  the  Extension 
system  who  can  teach  "aes- 
thetics." Graver  professors  re- 
cognise that  taste  can  only  be 
sincere  when  it  is  the  result  of 
direct  impression  and  secret 
study.  Facts  may  be  pumped 
into  a  receptive  mind ;  a  taste 
which  is  dictated  from  without 
is  no  better  than  the  cheap 
"culture"  provided  at  so  much 
a -head  by  Mr  Sadler  and  his 
colleagues. 

And  while  the  serious  critic 
needs  no  aid,  the  real  practi- 
tioner can  learn  nothing  from 
our  ancient  seats  of  learning. 
His  best  allies  are  the  char- 
woman and  the  oflBce  -  boy, 
whose  erudition  he  need  not 
rival,  and  whose  intelligence  it 
is  not  the  business  of  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  to  shape.  The 
work  he  achieves  is  amusing — 
that  is  all.     It  is  forgotten  as 
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soon  as  the  works  which  are 
its  excuse,  and  if  the  best  of 
modern  literature  is  obscured 
by  the  tittle-tattle  of  the  critics, 
that  does  not  matter.  If  there 
were  no  critics,  it  would  be  ob- 
scured by  somebody  (or  some- 
thing) else.  But  sooner  or 
later  the  flail  of  time  winnows 
the  threshing-floor  of  literature, 
and  posterity  may  separate  the 
wheat  from  the  chafip. 

Wherefore  we  feel  no  resent- 
ment against  the  futility  of  our 
critics :  we  can  hope  no  better 
fate  for  our  philanthropists' 
scholarship  than  that  it  should 
encounter  but  little  competi- 
tion; and  while  we  admit  the 
truth  of  our  philanthropists' 
implied  reproach,  we  do  not 
like  the  remedy.  All  the  en- 
croachments that  have  been 
made  upon  the  curricula  of  our 
universities  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  have  been 
unhappily  inspired.  They  have 
tended  to  divert  our  academic 
energy  from  its  true  channel. 
The  innovators  are  not  con- 
tent to  make  men  and  scholars ; 
they  would  turn  out  chemists 
or  lawyers  or  critics.  They 
forget,  do  the  innovators,  that 
the  highest  function  of  an 
academy  is  to  teach  its  alumni 
to  learn,  to  think,  and  to  act. 
In  Germany  and  elsewhere  the 
student  is  shot  into  the  mill, 
and  turned  out  at  the  other  end 
according  to  pattern,  a  phil- 
osopher, a  brewer,  or  a  clergy- 
man. But  our  English  univer- 
sities might  boast  for  many  cen- 
turies of  their  impracticability. 
They  educated  their  pupils 
without  thought  of  the  future  : 
the  undergraduates  learned 
the   art  of  converse  one  from 
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before  they  were  ripe  for  Trinity 
or  Christ  Church.  Sir  Edward 
Malet,  for  instance,  who  has 
recently  published  his  remin- 
iscences,^ joined  the  diplomatic 
service  at  sixteen,  and  is  con- 
vinced that  the  world — the  re- 
moter world — is  the  best  school 
for  ambassadors.  "  Many  young 
fellows,"  he  says,  "  imagine  that 
happiness  is  only  to  be  found 
at  Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin,  or 
Rome;  whereas  in  fact  their 
professional  salvation  lies  in 
going  to  China,  South  America, 
and  all  outlandish  posts.  In 
the  former  case  you  are  like  a 
squirrel  in  a  cage.  In  the 
latter,  you  breathe  the  air  of 
the  world,  which  contains  in  it 
the  salt  of  life."  And  the  air 
of  the  world  teaches  another 
lesson,  not  better,  perhaps,  nor 
worse  than  the  lesson  taught 
by  an  intelligent  university. 
But  while  the  scholar  would 
not  pick  up  his  training  on  a 
grand  tour,  so  the  diplomat 
does  not  ask  to  learn  his  trade 
within  the  four  sides  of  a  col- 
lege quadrangle.  "  And  then 
again,"  says  Sir  Edward  Malet, 
'^  Imperialism.  How  can  a  man 
who  wanders  from  court  to 
court  on  the  Continent  realise 
the  magnificence  of  our  Em- 
pire, and  the  responsibilities  it 
entails  on  the  humblest  of 
officials  in  her  Majesty's  service? 
Make  the  world  your  travelling 
ground,  not  Europe.  Go  to 
the  east,  west,  and  south ;  see 
the  British  flag  in  every  har- 
bour and  creek,  and  British 
enterprise  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe."  Would  that  we 
could  all  go  to  the  east,  west. 


and  south  !  Then  Great  Britain 
would  be  no  more  insulted  by 
that  vice  of  cannibalism  which 
persuades  the  Pro-Boers  to  out- 
rage their  country's  flag,  and 
to  believe  the  foulest  calumnies 
of  their  country's  enemiea 

Grood  fortune  has  dogged  the 
footsteps  of  Sir  Edward  Malet, 
and  his  book  is  before  all  things 
a  happy  book.  It  does  not 
always  seem  wise ;  now  and 
again  it  is  even  trivial.  The 
artifice  of  Whifiles,  the  spirit 
of  interviewing,  is  not  very 
humorous  at  the  start ;  at  the 
finish  it  is  depressing.  But  a 
few  faults  do  not  impair  the 
imperturbable  amiability  of  the 
book.  Sir  Edward  Malet  can- 
not hide  his  happiness.  His 
life  has  been  successful  and 
adventurous.  None  of  his  am- 
bitions remains  unsatisfied,  and 
no  doubt  he  sat  himself  down 
in  retirement  to  recall  these 
"  Shifting  Scenes,"  with  the  gay 
smile  of  satisfaction  upon  his 
face.  So  gay  is  the  smile, 
indeed,  that  his  readers  cannot 
choose  but  smile  in  sympathy ; 
and  even  when  they  cease  to 
smile,  they  admire  the  writer's 
shrewdness  and  good  luck.  Sir 
Edward,  at  any  rate,  did  not 
waste  his  time  copying  docu- 
ments in  a  peaceful  chancery. 
He  tells  us  that  from  1860  to 
1883,  when  he  found  rest  in  the 
haven  of  Berlin,  war  dogged  his 
footstepa  He  was  at  Parana 
when  General  Urquiza  made 
war  on  the  national  forces;  he 
lived  through  the  bitter  years 
of  civil  war  at  Washington;  a 
secretary  in  Paris  while  France 
and  Germany  were  in  conflict, 


^  Shifting  Scenes ;  or,  Memories  of  Many  Men  in  Many  Lands.  By  the 
Right  Honourable  Sir  Edward  Malet,  sometime  ILM.  Ambassador  to  Germany. 
London  :  John  Murray. 
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THE   POSITION    OF   THE   COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF   AND 

ARMY   REFORM. 


Since  the  last  issue  of 
*  Maga '  army  matters  have 
occupied  a  large  share  of  pub- 
lic attention,  and  rightly  so, 
as  on  the  scheme  now  being 
framed  for  the  reorganisation 
of  our  military  forces  will  de- 
pend the  efficiency  of  our 
powers  for  defence  and  offence. 
The  two  cannot  be  separated. 
Nay,  more,  our  very  existence 
as  a  great  nation  may  depend 
on  it.  No  one  can  tell  how 
soon  the  fate  of  the  British 
Empire  may  not  hang  in  the 
balance,  or  how  soon  some 
slight  defect  in  our  defensive 
armour  or  some  flaw  in  the 
weapon  with  which  we  hope 
to  strike  back  at  an  adversary, 
may  not  imperil  the  very  life 
of  the  entire  body.  We  all 
know  that  one  successful  battle, 
or  one  crushing  defeat,  has 
from  time  immemorial  swept 
away  the  cobwebs  laboriously 
woven  by  years  of  diplomacy. 
So  it  will  happen  again  until 
the  happy  day  of  promise 
comes,  when  wars  will  cease 
in  all  the  world.  Hence  we 
cannot  but  feel  that  this  is 
a  momentous  and  anxious  time 
in  our  national  history,  and 
that  we  owe  no  apology  to  our 
readers  for  dwelling  on  Army 
Reform  at  some  length. 

Only  a  few  days  before  Mr 
Brodrick,  with  so  much  ability 
and  clearness,  unfolded  his 
great  scheme  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  there  occurred  in 
the  Upper  House  a  debate 
which,  although,  as  it  were, 
incidentally    provoked,    has    a 


vital  bearing  on  our  entire 
military  organisation  and  effici- 
ency. Lord  Wolseley,  in  a 
long  and  temperate  speech, 
which  had  evidently  been  most 
carefully  prepared,  called  at- 
tention to  the  present  position 
and  powers  of  the  Commander- 
in  -  Chief  —  a  position  which, 
from  his  five  years'  experience, 
he  considered,  as  now  defined 
and  limited,  to  be  unpractical, 
and  injurious  to  the  true  in- 
terests and  efficiency  of  the 
army. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  give  a  short  outline 
of  the  various  systems  which 
have  been  in  force  at  the  War 
Office  since  the  commencement 
of  the  Crimean  war  in  1854, 
when  the  separate  office  of 
Secretary  of  State  for  War 
was  first  constituted.  Previous 
to  this  date  our  army  was 
insignificant  as  regards  size, 
comparatively  inexpensive  as 
regards  cost,  and  was  ad- 
ministered in  a  method  alike 
complicated  and  unbusiness- 
like. In  those  primitive  days 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  was  presumed  to  have 
so  much  spare  time  on  his 
hands  that  he  could  also  super- 
vise the  army.  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, however,  of 
course  subject  to  the  Crown, 
had  undisputed  and  complete 
control  over  the  army.  All 
patronage  and  all  details  what- 
soever were  placed  in  his 
hands,  except  as  regards  spend- 
ing money.  This  branch,  as 
now,  was  under  parliamentary 
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be  productive  of  much  friction, 
delay,  and  maladministration. 
By  the  War  Office  Act,  1870, 
and  three  subsequent  Orders  in 
Council,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  was  constituted  the 
supreme  head  of  the  army,  and 
directly  responsible  to  Parlia- 
ment and  the  country ;  while 
under  him  were  three  distinct 
departments,  over  which  he 
exercised  supervision : — 

1.  The  department  of  the 
Commander  -  in  -  Chief,  under 
whom  was  placed  the  control 
of  the  combatant  forces,  and 
all  relating  to  their  patronage, 
training,  and  personal  efficiency. 

2.  The  department  of  the 
Surveyor -General  of  the  Ord- 
nance, in  which  was  comprised 
the  supply  of  all  material  and 
stores,  as  well  as  all  civil 
administration  in  connection 
with  military  matters,  except 
the  payment  of  troops. 

3.  The  Financial  Department, 
under  the  Financial  Secretary, 
who  prepared  the  estimates, 
audited  the  accounts,  and  super- 
vised not  only  the  pay  depart- 
ment but  also  the  appropriation 
of  all  money.  In  addition 
there  was  a  central  department 
of  the  War  Office,  which  exer- 
cised what  practically  amounted 
to  a  double  audit  of  accounts, 
and  dealt  with  all  matters  not 
coming  directly  under  the  com- 
petency of  the  three  main  de- 
partments already  enumerated. 

In  this  arrangement  it  wiU 
be  seen  that,  although  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief occupied  a  very 
powerful  position,  and  was  the 
chief  expert  adviser  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  he  was  in 
no  way  responsible  for  an 
essential  element  in  the  fighting 


efficiency  of  an  army,  namely, 
the  supply  of  guns  and  muni- 
tions of  war.  This  responsi- 
bility was  vested  in  the  Sur- 
veyor-Greneral  of  the  Ordnance, 
a  civilian  parliamentary  official, 
who  changed  with  each  Govern- 
ment. In  point  of  fact,  the 
effect  of  such  an  organisation 
was  to  throw  a  vast  amount 
of  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
permanent  and  civilian  officials. 
The  two  under-secretaries,  one 
continually  in  the  office,  the 
other  imported  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day,  controlled  the 
central  department  of  the  War 
Office,  and  in  the  case  of  a  weak 
War  Minister  soon  obtained 
paramount  influence  in  all 
matters  of  detaiL  As  both 
were  necessarily  devoid  of  prac- 
tical experience  of  the  army  or 
its  requirements,  endless  friction 
between  them  and  the  military 
officials,  combined  with  hope- 
less muddle  and  inefficiency, 
were  the  inevitable  result  of 
such  a  system. 

In  1887  and  February  1888 
an  effort  was  made  by  Mr 
Stanhope  by  an  Order  in 
Council  to  concentrate  responsi- 
bility for  military  efficiency  on 
the  Commander-in-Chief.  This 
officer  was  made  responsible  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  not  only  that  the  personnel 
of  the  army  was  efficient  and 
properly  trained,  but  also  that 
all  stores,  material  for  war, 
clothing,  and  suchlike  were 
sufficient  in  quantity,  and  suit- 
able in  material  and  pattern. 
In  fact,  the  Conmiander-in- 
Chief  was  constituted  the  main 
and  the  sole  responsible  expert 
adviser  of  the  War  Minister. 
He  had,  it  is  true,  to  get  money 
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of  the  Rosebery  Administra- 
tion. The  Government,  when 
attempting  to  justify  their 
neglect  to  provide  sufficient 
stores  of  small-arm  ammuni- 
tion, referred  to  Sir  Redvers 
BuUer,  the  Adjutant-General, 
for  a  certificate  that  the 
reserves  were  sufficient,  al- 
though the  Commander-in-Chief 
was  alone  held  responsible. 
This  vicarious  responsibility, 
however,  had  its  inconveniences, 
and  could  not  be  adopted  in 
more  serious  proposals,  which 
had  to  obtain  the  distinct 
sanction  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief — no  matter  where  he 
might  chance  to  be,  or  how 
occupied  —  before  being  put 
forward  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  final  adoption. 

The  delay  and  drawbacks  of 
such  a  system  were  so  keenly 
felt  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  that  one  of  his  last 
acts  before  relinquishing  office 
was  to  secure  the  retirement 
of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge — a 
change  which,  it  was  well 
known,  successive  War  Minis- 
ters had  earnestly  desired,  but 
had  been  powerless  to  effect. 

It  was  natural — nay,  inevit- 
able— when  it  was  found  that 
the  system  inaugurated  in  1888 
had  from  special  circumstances 
proved  such  a  disastrous  failure, 
that  there  should  be  a  violent 
reaction.  The  new  Govern- 
ment, when  it  came  into  office, 
sheltering  themselves  behind 
the  recommendation  of  what 
was  known  as  the  Hartington 
Commission, — recommendations 
which,  it  may  be  remarked,  as  a 
whole  they  entirely  ignored, — 
altered  the  position  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  so   that, 


except  in  name,  he  had  little 
more  power  or  authority  than 
the  chiefs  of  the  various 
branches,  which  previously 
were  under  his  distinct  control 
It  was  expressly  laid  down  that 
"  the  heads  of  all  the  various 
departments,  both  military  and 
civil,  are  responsible  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the 
duties  assigned  to  them."  These 
heads  are  as  follows  : — 

The  Commander-in-Chief. 

The  Adjutant-General. 

The  Quartermaster-General. 

The     Inspector  -  General    of 
Fortifications. 

The  Director-General  of  the 
Ordnance. 
Each  one  of  these  heads  owes 
a  separate  and  independent  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Secretary  of 
State  quite  independent  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief ;  they  have 
individually  the  ear  of  the  War 
Minister,  and  can  put  forward 
any  proposals  or  enunciate  any 
views  quite  irrespective  of  the 
approval  or  disapproval  of  their 
nominal  military  superior,  who 
is,  in  point  of  fact,  only 
"  primus  inter  pares."  Still 
more  to  reduce  the  power  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  he  was 
deprived  of  army  patronage, 
which  was  vested  in  an  Army 
Board,  formed  of  the  heads  of 
these  various  departments,  with 
himself,  however,  as  president. 
This  Board  was  deputed  to 
report  on — 

(a)  Selections  for  promotion 
in  the  army  above  the 
substantive  rank  of 
Major. 

(6)  Selection  for  staff  ap- 
pointments. 

(c)  Proposals    for    estimates, 

&0. 
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Ist,  That  the  Department  of 
the  Adjutant  -  General  should 
again  come  under  the  control  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief. 

2nd,  That  the  Army  Board 
should  have  the  power  of  in- 
itiative. 

3rd,  That  the  present  system 
of  letter-writing,  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded,  should  be 
changed.  It  is  also  significant 
that  Lord  Northbrook  stated 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  Lord 
Wolseley's  authority,  that  the 
latter  would  never  have  brought 
the  subject  up  had  this  mem- 
orandum of  Mr  Brodriok  been 
shown  to  him.  This  very 
omission  would  appear  a  clear 
indication  of  the  want  of  con- 
sideration exhibited  to  the 
military  head  of  the  army — ^just 
as  the  memorandum  quoted  by 
Lord  Lansdowne,  and  addressed 
by  Lord  Wolseley  to  the  Di- 
rector-General of  Ordnance  on 
October  4,  1900,  is  a  proof 
positive  that  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  was  kept  in  ignorance 
of  so  important  a  matter  con- 
nected with  national  defence 
as  the  armament  of  our  forts 
and  fortresses.  It  may  be 
pointed  out  that  preparation 
of  schemes  for  defence  and 
ofiPence  was  one  of  the  subjects 
which  came  under  the  special 
competency  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and  it  was  more  than 
hinted  that  this  was  one  of  the 
subjects  which  he  had  ne- 
glected. At  the  same  time, 
while  believing  that  Lord 
Wolseley  had  right  on  his  side, 
we  cannot  but  think  he  made 
a  great  mistake  as  regards  the 
remedy  which  he  suggested  in 
the  event  of  a  difference  of 
opinion   between  the    Minister 


of  the  day  and  the  professional 
expert  or  expert's,  and  of  this 
mistake  his  opponents  were 
not  slow  to  take  advantage. 
An  appeal  to  "  the  Public  "  un- 
der such  circumstances  is  mani- 
festly impracticable,  as  wittily 
remarked  by  Lord  Rosebery. 
"  Where  is  the  Public  ?  Where 
can  you  find  it?  Is  it  the 
threepenny  press,  the  penny, 
press,  or  the  halfpenny  press  ?  " 
Any  such  appeal  must  be  made 
to  a  properly  constituted  tri- 
bunal, and  in  the  interests  of 
the  State  must  be  strictly  con- 
fidential 

Just  as  the  remedy  suggested 
by  Lord  Wolseley  was  impos- 
sible, so  we  hold  to  be  fal- 
lacious the  argument  which 
was  urged  by  his  opponents, 
including  the  Prime  Minister, 
that  to  give  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  a  free  hand  as  regards  the 
discipline  and  administration  of 
the  army  interfered  with  the 
constitutional  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  over  the 
army,  as  insisted  on  by  Parlia- 
ment. It  would  be  just  as  true 
to  allege  that  the  owner  of,  say, 
a  yacht  is  deprived  of  the  con- 
trol of  his  property,  because  his 
captain  or  sailing-master  takes 
the  whole  responsibility  of  its 
navigation.  The  owner  very 
properly  in  these  details  is  not 
permitted  to  interfere,  unless 
he  is  himself  a  duly  qualified 
expert,  otherwise  very  soon  he 
would  bring  his  vessel  to  de- 
struction and  his  crew  to  a 
watery  grave.  So  it  is  with 
the  army  :  equal  disaster  is 
certain  to  follow  such  amateur 
attempts  at  navigation.  Since 
the  year  1870  the  average  tenure 
of  office  of  Secretaries  of  State 
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institution  he  is  not  so  clear 
as  on  other  points — apparently 
he  has  not  made  up  his  mind, 
and  is  waiting  for  the  opinion 
of  Lord  Roberts.  It  is,  how- 
ever, consoling,  and  indeed  re- 
freshing, to  see  that  he  admits 
that  a  change  is  necessary,  that 
the  system  is  not  immaculate. 
We  have  already,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  this  paper,  spoken  so 
fully  of  War  Office  organisation 
in  connection  with  the  recent 
controversy  connected  with  the 
position  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  that  we  will  abstain  from 
dealing  with  Mr  Brodrick's  ob- 
servation, but  will  venture  to 
suggest  one  simple  solution  of 
this  much  discussed  question. 

Let  us  adopt  the  same  system 
as  has  been  found  to  work  so 
well  in  India.  Of  course,  as 
at  present  established,  the 
Secretary  of  State  will  be  a 
civilian  and  a  Parliamentary 
official.  Under  him  there 
would  be  two  great  military 
officials,  corresponding  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief  and  the 
Military  Member  of  Council 
in  India.  Under  the  former 
would  be  the  personnel  as  well 
as  the  discipline,  training,  in- 
spection, and  education  of  the 
army ;  under  the  latter  all  the 
supply  and  works, — each  great 
department,  of  course,  being 
subdivided  under  subordinate 
officials,  presiding  over  his  own 
special  branch,  and  responsible 
to  one  of  the  two  great  mili- 
tary chiefs,  who  in  their  turn 
would  be  directly  and  person- 
ally responsible  to  the  Secretary 
of  State.  In  this  manner,  so 
far  as  possible,  responsibility 
would  be  centralised  and  ad- 
ministration decentralised. 


We  cannot  close  this  paper 
without  expressing  an  earnest 
hope  that  at  last,  in  this 
country,  the  necessity  may  be 
recognised  of  establishing  a 
department  of  the  General 
Sta€P,  under  an  officer  of  high 
rank,  similar  to  that  which 
long  since  has  existed  in  Ger- 
many and  other  countries. 
This  official  would  be  under 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  and 
would  be  intrusted  with  the 
duty  not  only  of  preparing 
great  schemes  of  defence  and 
offence  in  war,  but  also  the 
instruction  and  selection  of 
competent  staff  officers.  The 
failure  to  have  such  schemes, 
with  all  their  details  carefully 
and  elaborately  worked  out, 
has  already  been  clearly  proved 
to  be  the  main  cause  of  our 
initial  disasters  during  the 
South  African  war.  Simi- 
larly, the  notorious  incapacity 
of  many  of  our  staff  officers, 
and  the  inability  of  generals 
to  utilise  them  in  a  proper 
manner,  may  be  distinctly 
traced  to  the  absence  of  that 
systematic  practice  and  in- 
struction, and  of  that  careful 
selection,  which  would  be  the 
special  duty  of  that  high 
official,  the  chief  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff,  who  has  long  since 
been  recognised  as  absolutely 
essential  in  the  organisation  of 
all  great  foreign  armies. 

Since  the  above  was  written 
an  announcement  has  been 
made  by  Mr  Arnold  Forster, 
which  we  fear  will  deal  a  ser- 
ious blow  to  Mr  Brodrick's  pro- 
posals in  one  material  point. 
It  is  announced  that  the  Admir- 
alty do  not  share  his  views  re- 
garding    the     desirability     of 
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taking  over  the  minor  ooaling- 
stations,  such  as  Singapore  and 
Colombo,  and  thus  setting  free 
5000  men  to  add  to  the  active 
army.  We  confess  it  appears 
to  us  that  the  arguments,  al- 
ready on  several  occasions 
urged  in  Parliament,  but  too 
numerous  here  to  recapitulate, 
are  all  on  the  side  of  Mr  Brod- 
rick.  These  stations  are  main- 
tained solely  for  the  benefit  of 
the  navy,  and  hence  their  ex- 
pense should  be  borne  on  the 
Navy  Estimates :  it  is  absurd 
to  maintain  the  fiction  that  the 
garrison,  say,  of  Ascension  can 
be  satisfactorily  under  the  gen- 
eral officer  commanding  at  the 
Cape.  Such  places  should  be 
solely  under  naval  control,  and 
thereby  much  friction  would  be 
avoided.  The  garrisons  would 
be  composed  not  of  blue-jackets 
but  of  marines,  for  which  service 
there  has  never  hitherto  been 


any  difficulty  in  obtaining 
recruits.  The  power  to  take 
the  men  on  a  cruise  on  board 
ship  would  be  valuable,  as  creat- 
ing thereby  an  armed  reserve 
for  an  emergency,  and  might 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  health 
of  the  marines  themselves. 

When  two  departments  come 
into  conflict  in  this  manner,  it 
would  be  naturally  the  duty  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defence 
to  arbitrate  and  pronounoe  a 
decision.  We  fear,  however, 
that  this  tribunal  has  been  not 
inaptly  compared  to  the  Aulio 
Council  of  Vienna.  Whether, 
however,  it  does  its  duty  in  this 
instance  or  not,  we  must  in 
conclusion  express  an  earnest 
hope  that  this  most  judicious 
suggestion  of  the  War  Minister 
may  not  be  permitted,  from 
jealousy  between  the  two  ser- 
vices, to  be  either  shelved  or 
abandoned. 
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"  Envy  is  the  national  vice 
of  the  German  people.  They 
cannot  bear  that  any  one  should 
be  greater  than  themselves." 
Who  does  the  reader  suppose 
spoke  those  words  ?  A  German 
of  to-day  would  probably  reply, 
"  Some  arrogant  Englishman, 
of  course,  who  wanted  to  ex- 
onerate his  country  from  the 
reproaches  addressed  to  it  by 
the  superiority  of  Teutonic 
moral  sentiment  which  is  the 
special  possession  of  the  philo- 
sophic professors,  independent 
journalists,  and  equitably  judg- 
ing i>eople  of  the  Fatherland." 
It  so  happens  that  it  was  Prince 
Bismarck  who  made  the  obser- 
vation, and  it  is  to  be  found  in 
Busch*s  Recollections  of  that 
celebrated  and,  as  a  rule,  can- 
didly outspoken  personage.  The 
writer  of  this  paper  is,  for  the 
moment,  somewhat  remote  from 
books,  and  altogether  from  lib- 
raries. But  he  took  observant 
note  of  the  above  illuminating 
confession  at  the  time  of  read- 
ing "  little  Busch*s  "  book,  and 
he  will  answer  for  the  sub- 
stantial accuracy  of  the  citation. 
Once,  when  he  quoted  it  to  a 
German  friend,  a  very  erudite 
personage  of  a  more  dispas- 
sionate mind  than  is  now  fre- 
quently met  with  betwixt  the 
Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  a  rather 
hesitatingly  apologetic  attempt 
was  made  to  cast  suspicion 
on  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
modern  German  Boswell.  But 
the  writer  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  Man 
of  Blood  and  Iron,  held  with 
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him  more  than  one  interesting 
and  lengthened  colloquy  on 
matters  of  some  importance, 
and  he  can  only  say  that 
Busoh's  reminiscences,  written 
from  notes  taken  at  the  time 
immediately  after  each  fresh 
interview,  bear  on  the  face  of 
them  conclusive  evidences  of 
their  authenticity  to  any  one 
who  was  acquainted  with  the 
Maker  of  Modern  Germany. 
They  present  him  to  the  life; 
and  one  can  hear  him  uttering 
the  above  trenchant  judgment 
in  the  weighty  and  merciless 
manner  with  which  he  gave 
expression  to  his  inmost  con- 
victions. 

There  are  more  reasons  than 
one,  no  doubt,  for  the  hatred  of 
England — no  softer  word  than 
hatred,  I  regret  to  say,  would 
adequately  express  the  real 
truth — which  prevails  at  present 
in  Germany.  But  I  think  Envy 
must  be  assigned  the  first  place 
in  the  catalogue  of  motives  I 
shall  venture,  with  as  much  im- 
partiality as  is  possible,  to  assign 
for  the  underlying  motives  of 
the  violent  detestation  of  the 
bulk  of  the  German  people  to- 
wards a  nation  and  a  race  that 
have  done  them  no  wrong  that 
I  can  discern  save  that  of  being 
"  greater  than  themselves. "  Al- 
most everybody,  with  that  after- 
the-event  wisdom  so  familiar  to 
us  all,  now  looks  upon  the 
triumph  of  Prussia  over  France 
in  1870,  and  the  consequent  uni- 
fication of  Germany  under  an 
Imperial  title,  as  a  foregone 
conclusion.      Most  Englishmen 
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kindly  dispensations  allotted  to 
human  nature  that  it  quickly 
forgets  its  more  trying  fortunes 
if  better  ones  take  their  place, 
the  German  people  slowly  but 
surely  began  to  feel  that  they 
might  become  almost  as  suc- 
cessful in  the  ways  of  peace  as 
they  had  shown  themselves  in 
the  operations  of  war. 

But  Bismarck  was  one  of 
those  men  who,  even  in  the 
very  height  of  prosperity, 
neither  forgive  nor  forget. 
He  remembered,  with  the  vin- 
dictive asperity  that  was  the 
chief  foible  of  his  strong  char- 
acter, that  Germany  had  not 
been  assisted,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  as  he  had  half 
hoped  would  be  the  case  after 
his  publication,  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  of  the  Benedetti 
Treaty,  in  its  struggle  with 
the  nation  which  had  declared 
itself  asphyxiated  by  the  re- 
sults of  the  Austro  -  Prussian 
campaign  of  1866 ;  and  that, 
though  opinion  and  sentiment 
on  the  subject  were  a  good 
deal  divided,  the  sympathies 
of  England  in  the  Franco- 
German  war  went  rather  with 
France  than  with  its  opponent. 
Then  came,  along  with  the 
remarkable  recuperative  power 
displayed  by  France,  the  in- 
clination, not  to  say  the  de- 
liberate intention,  of  Bismarck 
to  force  a  fresh  struggle  on 
France  before  it  recovered 
overmuch,  and  the  quiet  but 
effectual  intervention  of  the 
Czar  and  our  late  beloved 
Queen  to  save  the  world  from 
such  a  provoking  and  perilous 
step.  For  that  intervention 
Germany  never  forgave  either 
England  or  Bussia ;  and  while 


Bismarck  gratified  his  ani- 
mosity, with  the  ingenuity  of 
the  most  unscrupulous  if  states- 
manlike genius,  against  Gorts- 
chako£F  and  Russia  at  the 
Congress  of  Berlin,  by  affect^ 
ing  to  play  the  part  of  Honest 
Booker,  he  had  already  begun 
to  try  to  pay  off  his  score 
against  this  country  by  em- 
ploying a  portion  of  his  well- 
known  Reptile  Fund  in  in- 
structmg  the  German  press  to 
represent  the  English  Govern- 
ment under  Gladstone  and 
Granville — most  unjustly,  be  it 
frankly  added — as  having  been 
anything  but  neutral  in  its 
attitude  during  the  war  of 
1870. 

Meanwhile  other  interna- 
tional questions  had  arisen, 
and  modifications  in  the  inter- 
national situation  been  de- 
veloped; and  Bismarck,  swift 
to  note,  and,  if  possible,  to 
anticipate  them,  put  other  self- 
protecting  machinery  in  motion. 
It  was  evident  to  him,  as  it 
was  indeed  to  less  penetrating 
but  withal  careful  observers, 
that  the  geographical  position 
of  Germany  always  exposes  it 
to    special    military    dangers, 

agaiiTwhich  unreStting  V 
cautions  have  to  be  taken,  and 
heavy  military  service  and  ex- 
penditure have  to  be  endured. 
^^  J  lie  awake  night  after  night," 
he  said,  at  the  time  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Berlin,  in  one  of  those 
outbursts  of  candour  so  ohar- 
aoteristio  of  him,  to  the  late 
Lord  Ampthill,  our  Ambassador 
at  the  Court  of  Berlin,  whom 
he  muoh  liked,  '^thinking  of 
our  imperfectly  protected  east- 
em  frontier."  The  Alliance 
between  France  and  Russia  had 
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There  is  absolutely  no  truth  in 
the  accusation.     In  sooth,  the 
very  reverse  is  the   fact.     The 
more  colonies,  such  at  least  as 
they  are  likely  ever  to  be  able 
to  found,  Powers  like   France 
and  Germany  possess,  the  more 
hostages   they   give    to   peace, 
and    the    more   possible  prizes 
they  place  at  our  disposal   in 
the   event,    most  improbable  I 
trust  and  believe,  of  either  or 
both   picking   an   open  quarrel 
with  us.     But  while  we  have 
not   the   slightest   objection  to 
their    possessing    colonies,    we 
propose,  as  is  natural,  to  retain 
such   colonies   as  we   ourselves 
already    possess,    and    not    to 
make  a  present  of  any  of  them 
to  Germany,  simply  because  we 
have  many  and  very  prosper- 
ous ones,  and  Germany  has  few 
and,    as    yet,    none  stri^ngly 
successful   or  promising.     This 
is  the  only  ground  for  the  com- 
plaint    that,     wherever     they 
go  in  search  of  colonies  and  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  desire  to  be- 
come a  World-Power,  they  are 
thwarted  by  England ;    and  it 
is   as    grotesque   as    it  is    un- 
reasonable,   when  advanced  as 
an  excuse  for   their  animosity 
against  us.     But  envy  always 
is  unreasonable,  and  when  ex- 
hibited in  an  unwary  and  un- 
tactful    manner,   grotesque    as 
well ;  and  thus  we  are  brought 
round,     circuitously,     perhaps, 
but  conclusively,  to   the  judg- 
ment   of    Bismarck,  "Envy  is 
the  national  vice  of  the  German 
people.     They  cannot  bear  that 
any    should    be    greater   than 
themselves."       Repeatedly     of 
late   they   have    employed   the 
phrase,    "  All     that    Germany 
claims  is  a   place  in  the  sim." 


The  answer  is  obviou&  Let 
Germany  take  a  place  in  the 
sun,  by  all  means.  But  if  Ger- 
many chooses  to  place  herself 
too  dosely  to  a  Power  that  is 
bigger  than  herself,  she  must 
not  be  surprised,  nor  has  she 
any  just  ground  of  complaint, 
if  the  shadow  of  the  bigger 
Power  somewhat  interferes 
with  the  amount  of  sunlight 
she  desirea  "Ote-toi  que  je 
m'y  mette!"  has  not  usually 
been  regarded  as  a  reasonable 
demand.  But,  as  we  have  said, 
envy  is  always  unreasonable. 

But,  to  proceed  with  the  in- 
vestigation.   The  reigning  Ger- 
man  Emperor  is    a    Ruler    of 
the  strongest  character,  and  of 
the  most   varied   and   striking 
capacity ;   and  long  before  his 
recent  visit  to  this  country  on 
the    occasion    of  «>the    Queen's 
illness    and    death,    his    great 
gifts  were  recognised  and  ac- 
knowledged  by   all  competent 
and  dispassionate  judges.     The/ 
chivalrous  and  touching  nature 
of  his   filial   devotion   on   that 
sad    occasion    no    doubt     has 
caused   him   to   be    almost    as 
much  loved  as  admired  in  this 
country ;  but  it  was  not  needed 
in  order  to  convince  English- 
men  of  the  lofty  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, the  pious  attach- 
ment to  duty,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary   attainments     of    the 
German  Emperor.     But  there 
was  a  moment,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, when  he  aroused  in  them 
a  feeling  of  exasperation  such 
as  has  rarely  been  manifested 
by   us.       The    present    writer 
happens    to    know    that     the 
Emperor  himself  was  amazed 
at  the  resentment  his  telegram 
to  the  head  of  the  then  Trans- 
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of  the  South  African  Question, 
both  the  Australians  and  the 
Canadians,  with  that  high 
proud  spirit  of  self-confidence 
so  natural  and  becoming  to 
youth  when  properly  mani- 
fested, would  have  thought  and 
said  that  they  were  not  going 
to  be  disgraced  by  owning  kin- 
ship with  a  craven  and  mori- 
bund State,  and  would  have 
gone  their  own  way,  and  sought 
their  own  living  fortunes  with- 
out being  tied  to  one  dead  or 
dying. 

Certain  Continental  commun- 
ities, and  Germany  conspicu- 
ously among  them,  are  justly 
punished,  therefore,  for  their 
envy,  their  untruthful  malignity, 
and  their  utter  miscalculations 
concerning  this  country.  But 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
they  will  love  us  any  the  more 
on  that  account.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  probable  they  will, 
for  a  time  at  least,  detest  us 
more  than  ever. 

**  They  ne'er  pardon  who  have  done  the 
wrong," 

and  they  pardon  all  the  more 
reluctantly  who  have  tried  to 
inflict  a  wrong  and  have  not 
succeeded  in  inflicting  it.  But 
that  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
be  exasperated  by  their  exas- 
peration, or  seduced  into  ill- 
temper  by  their  anger  and  bad 
manners.  To  any  Englishman 
endowed  with  an  adequate  con- 
sciousness of  the  frailties  of 
human  nature,  and  a  due  sense 
of  humour,  their  attitude  and 
language  has  been  more  divert- 
ing than  annoying,  since  they 
have  only  provided  him  with 
one  more  entertaining  scene  in 
the  great  and  endless  Human 


Comedy.  Sometimes  their  vex- 
ation is  too  funny,  as  the 
phrase  is,  for  words.  It  seems 
that  the  phrase  "  Made  in 
Germany "  has  particularly 
irritated  them,  and  is  cited  as 
a  conclusive  proof  of  "  English 
arrogance."  But,  in  the  name 
of  common  -  sense,  and  the 
natural  signification  of  lan- 
guages, what  is  there  offensive 
in  the  words,  "Made  in  Ger- 
many"? It  simply  conveys 
the  fact,  which  we  presume  no 
one  would  think  of  denying,  and 
which  is  in  no  way  discredit- 
able to  Germany,  that  a  great 
many  cheap  goods  are  made  in 
Germany,  which,  in  a  period 
much  addicted  to  buying  cheap 
goods,  have  in  certain  quarters 
driven  from  the  market  Eng- 
lish -  made  goods  of  a  more 
costly  and  durable  character, 
for  which  happily  there  still 
are  a  goodly  number  of  pur- 
chasers, and  that  occasionally 
the  former  are  palmed  off,  by 
British  tradesmen  and  others, 
as  the  latter,  in  order  to  give 
them  a  fictitious  value,  and 
enhance  their  •  price.  "  Made 
in  Germany,"  forsooth  I  Who 
forgets  that  Luther  was  made 
in  Germany,  that  Goethe  was 
made  in  Germany,  and  so  were 
Mozart,  Handel,  Haydn,  Bee- 
thoven, Bach,  and  so  on,  down 
to  Wagner  ?  Who  is  it,  more- 
over, that  forgets  that  our  own 
reigning  family,  our  loved,  re- 
vered, and  never-to-be-forgotten 
Queen,  her  son  Edward  the 
Seventh,  the  Sovereign  of  a 
loyal  and  loving  people,  were 
partly  "made  in  Germany"? 
Was  not  Bismarck,  too,  a  Ger- 
man product  ?  And  cannot 
the  same  observation  be  made 
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of  the  reigning  German  Em- 
peror, who  is  vastly  admired 
in  this  country? — while  none 
of  these  can  be  regarded  as 
"  cheap  "  productions.  The 
people  who  can  extract  in- 
solence or  offence  out  of  the 
words  "  Made  in  Germany " 
must  be  afflicted  with  touch- 
iness indeed. 

We  do  not,  and  we  cannot, 
admire  the  attitude  or  the  tone 
adopted  and  persisted  in  by 
so  many  Germans  during  the 
South  African  struggle;  but 
we  are  quite  disposed,  as  is  our 
way,  to  forget  all  about  it,  and 
to  treat  the  relations  of  the  two 
countries  in  the  future  with 
the  most  complete  good-humour 
and  dispassionatenesa  Despite 
the  foibles  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  indicate.  Englishmen 
entertain  a  very  high  opinion  of 
the  ability,  industry,  and  per- 
severance of  the  Grerman  people, 
and  would  in  any  circum- 
stances regard  them  as  "  foemen 
worthy  of  their  steel,"  whether 
in  peace  or  war.  The  second  of 
those  two  contingencies  is,  one 


is  happy  to  think,  not  likely  to 
become  anything  more  than  a 
contingency.  But,  in  the  crafts 
of  Peace,  Germany  is  a  formid- 
able competitor  for  any  nation, 
and  its  now  thoroughly  aroused 
commercial  and  trading  enter- 
prise should  stimulate  us  to  a 
generously  competitive  employ- 
ment of  all  our  pacific  facilities. 
Let  the  two  communities,  two 
countries,  and  two  States  be,  in 
conventional  but  not  insincere 
language,  ''good  friends,"  not 
gushing  friends,  for  that  is  a 
perilous  and  precarious  relation- 
ship, especially  among  nations ; 
and  do  not  let  us  hear  any  senti- 
mental twaddle,  which  the  Ger- 
mans are  the  last  people  in  the 
world  to  value,  about  "ties  of 
blood."  They  are  extremely 
fortunate  in  having  for  a  ruler 
one  who  is  a  statesman  as  well 
as  a  soldier ;  and  the  day  is  not 
far  off,  and  has  probably  already 
arrived,  for  them  to  perceive  that 
their  magnanimous  but  saga- 
cious Sovereign  has  recently 
saved  them  from  themselves  and 
their  own  less  worthy  impulses. 


PrinUed  by  WiUiam  Blackwood  and  Sons, 
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Among  the  correspondents 
Mowbray  Morris  recruited  for 
the  'Times'  when  he  reorgan- 
ised his  staff  were  two  remark- 
able men  of  foreign  birth,  with 
strong  English  sympathies. 
General  Eber,  the  Vienna  rep- 
resentative, had  led  an  ad- 
venturous life,  and  seen  varied 
service  in  the  field.  A  Hun- 
garian landowner  and  county 
member,  he  had  played  an 
active  part  in  the  revolt  which 
was  crushed  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  Russia.  Long  before 
I  made  his  acquaintance  I  had 
heard    of    him    from    Greneral 


Eonety,  who,  after  his  expatria- 
tion, had  settled  under  the 
Turks,  and  was  in  the  habit 
of  dining  at  Misseri^s  in  Con- 
stantinopla  Kmety  was  a 
grand  old  military  patriarch, 
very  willing  to  discuss  the  war 
and  the  deeds  of  his  oomrades. 
Eber,  though  a  delightful  com- 
panion and  a  brilliant  oonver- 
sationaUst,  was  more  reserved 
as  to  matters  that  peraonally 
concerned  him.  Like  Kmety, 
he  was  a  fine  soldieriy  figure; 
but  on  his  somewhat  austere 
features  there  was  an  expres- 
sion of  settled  gloom,  so  that 


1  With  regard  to  « originating "  the  <Pall  Mall  Gazette/  aUnded  to  in  laet 
month's  article,  '<Some  Editon—and  Others,"  Mr  Greenwood  writes  s  '^Tba 
plan,  which,  really  old,  had  more  originality  than  is  f^^pwent  now,  was  mfnsu 
.  .  .  It  was  shown  to  John  Parker  (who  then  published  'Fimser's  Magscina'), 
was  by  him  cordially  entertained,  won  the  good  opinion  of  the  men  to  whom  bo 
applied  for  advice  about  it  (Gladstone  was  one),  and  he  was  to  bare  brongiit 
the  paper  out,  with  Helps,  Kingsley,  Fronde,  among  his  literary  frieods  as 
promised  contributors.  Not  long  afterwards  Parker  died.  I  did  not  know 
George  Smith  then,  and  had  forgotten  my  sebeme,  when  one  erening  wben  wo 
were  together  the  thought  of  it  occurred  to  me,  and  ^«t  it  forth.  ** 

Mr  Greenwood  goes  on  to  giro  Mr  Smith  erery  cradil  for  etnryfng  out  tlio 
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Among  the  correspondents 
Mowbray  Morris  recruited  for 
the  'Times*  when  he  reorgan- 
ised his  staff  were  two  remark- 
able men  of  foreign  birth,  with 
strong  English  sympathies. 
General  Eber,  the  Vienna  rep- 
resentative, had  led  an  ad- 
venturous life,  and  seen  varied 
service  in  the  field.  A  Hun- 
garian landowner  and  county 
member,  he  had  played  an 
active  part  in  the  revolt  which 
was  crushed  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  Russia.  Long  before 
I  made  his  acquaintance  I  had 
heard    of    him    from    General 


Kmety,  who,  after  his  expatria- 
tion,  had  settled  under  the 
Turks,  and  was  in  the  habit 
of  dining  at  Misseri's  in  Con- 
stantinople. Kmety  was  a 
grand  old  military  patriarch, 
very  willing  to  discuss  the  war 
and  the  deeds  of  his  comrades. 
Eber,  though  a  delightful  com- 
panion and  a  brilliant  conver- 
sationalist, was  more  reserved 
as  to  matters  that  personally 
concerned  him.  Like  Kmet/, 
he  was  a  fine  soldierly  figure; 
but  on  his  somewhat  austere 
features  there  was  an  expres- 
sion of  settled  gloom,  so  that 


^  With  regard  to  ** originating"  the  *  Pall  Mall  Gazette/  alladed  to  in  last 
month's  article,  "Some  Editors — and  Others,"  Mr  Greenwood  writes:  "The 
plan,  which,  really  old,  had  more  originality  than  is  apparent  now,  was  mine. 
...  It  was  shown  to  John  Parker  (who  then  published  '  Eraser's  Magazine '), 
was  by  him  cordially  entertained,  won  the  good  opinion  of  the  men  to  whom  he 
applied  for  advice  about  it  (Gladstone  was  one),  and  he  was  to  have  brought 
the  paper  out,  with  Helps,  Kingsley,  Froude,  among  his  literary  friends  as 
promised  contributors.  Not  long  afterwards  Parker  died.  I  did  not  know 
George  Smith  then,  and  had  forgotten  my  scheme,  when  one  evening  when  we 
were  together  the  thought  of  it  occurred  to  me,  and  l^t  it  forth." 

Mr  Greenwood  goes  on  to  give  Mr  Smith  every  credit  for  carrying  out  the 
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the  news  of  his  melancholy  end 
did  not  come  altogether  as  a 
surprise.  Emphatically  a  man 
of  action,  fond  of  hurrying  to 
and  fro  between  Pesth  and  the 
Kaiserstadt  —  he  had  always 
the  excuse  of  a  visit  to  his 
constituents — perhaps  a  tran- 
quil life  gave  him  time  for 
brooding.  It  was  from  sheer 
love  of  excitement,  rather  than 
from  any  political  sympathy, 
that  he  attached  himself  to 
Garibaldi  in  the  descent  upon 
Sicily.  "To  tell  the  truth," 
as  he  told  it  to  me,  "it  was 
partly  to  please  friends  in 
Printing  House  Square."  But 
Garibaldi  knew  his  value,  and 
there  were  few  whom  he  more 
delighted  to  honour.  The 
Liberator  gave  him  a  snug 
billet  in  the  palace  he  occupied 
in  Palermo,  and  they  went 
out  regularly  together  for  the 
morning  ride,  when  often  in 
animated  argument  they  agreed 
to  differ.  For  the  general  was 
stiff  in  opinion,  and  hard  to 
convince  or  convert.  He  struck 
up  a  close  friendship  with  De- 
lane,  to  whom  he  acted  cicerone 
on  sundry  foreign  trips ;  and 
he  made  frequent  flying  visits 
to  London,  where  he  had  the 
honorary  membership  of  the 
Athenaeum.  There  he  used  to 
join  the  little  dinners  of  Hay- 
ward,  Kinglake,  &c.,  in  the 
north-east  window.  When  in 
town   he   generally   lodged   on 


the  south   side   of  St   James's 
Square  —  I   believe   under    the 
very   roof   where   Delane    and 
John     Blackwood     had     kept 
house    together.       One    could 
have  no  better  guide  to  inner- 
most Vienna,  where  he  knei;v 
all    the     ropes,    political    and 
social.     He  had  a  dry  humour 
of  his  own ;  and  in  his  admira- 
tion   for    English    institutions 
had    no    high   opinion  of    the 
civilisation  of  the  lower  orders 
of    his    country-folk  —  of    his 
fellow-subjects,  I  should  rather 
say,    for    he     was     essentially 
a  Magyar   and   an   aristocrat. 
We    generally   dined   together 
at  the  Grand  Hotel,  and  I  used 
to  complain  of  the  extortionate 
custom  by  which  you  were  not 
only  expected  to  tip  the  regular 
hotel  service,  but  each  waiter 
who  chanced  to  stand  behind 
your  chair  at  dinner.      "It  is 
a  gross  abuse,"  he  said,  "in  a 
land  of  abuses ;  but  I  always 
count  the  money  well  spent  on 
philanthropy,    for   it    goes    to 
the    reclamation    of    semi-bar- 
barians."   The  work  of  *  Times ' 
correspondent  suited    him  ad- 
mirably, for  he   was  bursting 
with  steam   he   loved  to  blow 
off :  three  letters  a- week  served 
his  purpose,  and  of  an   after- 
noon and  evening  he  was  free 
to  relax.      When   we  did  not 
dine  at  "  The  Grand,"  we  made 
the  rounds  of  Sachez'  and  the 
other  fashionable   restaurants; 


scheme  to  a  successful  issue.  I  have  been  writing  of  the  departed,  and  since 
these  lines  were  penned  I  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  another  and  much  valued 
friend.  George  Smith,  who  has  done  much  for  English  literature,  who  has  lent  a 
helping  hand  to  many  a  literary  man,  will  be  widely  missed  and  deeply  mourned. 
At  least  his  family  will  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  he  died  as  full  of 
honour  as  of  years,  and  that  his  munificent  enterprise  has  been  gratefully  recog- 
nised. The  *  Dictionary  of  National  Biography '  is  his  best  memorial :  indis- 
pensable to  the  most  lettered  scholars  and  students,  it  must  always  keep  his 
memory  green,  for  it  is  safe  to  predict  it  will  never  be  superseded. 
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and  many  an  evening  we  took 
ilie  tranicars  to  Schonbrunn 
or  Laxembourg,  where  the 
tables  were  spread  al  fresco. 
Then,  indeed,  he  could  be 
drawn  to  talk,  and  it  was  there 
I  heard  the  reminiscences  of 
Garibaldi. 

If  Eber  of  Vienna  was  prim- 
arily the  soldier,  Abel  of  Berlin 
was  essentially  the  student. 
With  the  keenest  interest  in 
the  politics  of  the  day,  with 
a  patriotism  that  exulted  in 
the  regeneration  of  a  German 
Empire,  his  heart  was  in  the 
Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs,  and 
in  the  papyri  of  prehistoric 
dynasties.  He  had  an  extra- 
ordinary gift  of  tongues,  and 
was  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest 
living  masters  of  languages  I 
have  gone  into  his  room  of  a 
morning  to  see  the  floor  strewn 
with  the  journals  of  Europe. 
The  *  Times,'  the  *Debats,'  and 
the  *  Allgemeine  Zeitung'  were 
buried  under  Russian,  Polish, 
Bohemian,  Servian,  and  Turkish 
news-sheets,  and  he  read  them 
all  with  facility.  It  would 
scarcely  do  him  justice  to  style 
him  the  modern  Mezzofanti,  for 
Byron  and  others  have  declared 
that  Mezzofanti  was  shallow 
and  something  of  an  impostor. 
Abel  was  deep ;  his  studies 
were  profound,  and  he  was  as 
much  at  home  in  Oriental  as  in 
European  languages.  As  an 
acute  Egyptologist  he  had  few 
superiors,  and  their  common 
pursuits  had  made  him  the 
friend  and  correspondent  of 
Afax  Miiller,  with  whom  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  becoming 
acquainted  when  in  AbePs 
company.  Such  a  predilection 
for  abstruse  study  would  have 


made  a  pedant  and  recluse  of 
most  men.  But,  like  Delane, 
Abel  had  catholic  tastes  and 
many  sides  to  his  character. 
I  have  seldom  seen  any  one 
laugh  more  heartily  than  he 
at  a  clever  piece  of  buffoonery 
in  one  of  the  Berlin  theatres. 
He  was  easily  to  be  tempted 
to  chat  away  the  evening  at 
Kroll's  in  the  Thiergarten, 
where  the  worthy  burghers 
and  their  families  were  listen- 
ing to  the  music  over  sausages 
and  sauerkraut  in  clouds  of 
tobacco  -  smoke,  and  he  had 
friends  in  all  sets  of  society. 
I  shall  never  forget  an  agree- 
able day,  when  with  an  old 
military  crony  of  his  we  drove 
out  to  see  the  French  prisoners 
at  Spandau,  after  the  capitula- 
tions of  Metz  and  Sedan.  I 
got  more  vivid  lights  on  Ger- 
man military  organisation  than 
I  have  ever  done  before  or 
since,  and  the  pleasure  was  in 
no  way  marred  by  the  meanings 
of  the  captives.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  were  a  very  cheerful 
set  of  fellows,  well  treated,  and 
resigning  themselves  placidly 
to  the  inevitable.  They  were 
encouraged  to  earn  money  for 
their  little  luxuries  by  handi- 
crafts ;  and  I  have  now  a  wood- 
en frigate,  artistically  rigged, 
which  a  corporal  of  sappers  had 
carved  with  his  penknife.  But 
if  there  had  been  much  crossing 
of  bayonets  in  the  campaign, 
the  French  collapse  might  have 
been  explained  by  the  striking 
contrast  of  physique.  The  little 
Frenchmen  when  trotted  out 
for  exercise  looked  like  so  many 
dwarfs  beside  the  sturdy  and 
broad  -  shouldered  Branden- 
burgers  who  guarded  them. 
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In  many  respects  Chenery  re- 
sembled Abel.  The  Professor 
of  Arabic  at  Oxford  was  before 
all  things  an  Orientalist.  Like 
that  admirable  dilettante  com- 
mentator Augustus  Van  Sit- 
t  art,  fellow  and  bursar  of  Trinity, 
Cambridge,  who  made  the  in- 
spection of  foreign  libraries  the 
object  of  frequent  Continental 
tours,  he  loved  to  scrutinise 
Biblical  manuscripts  and  collate 
controversial  texts.  A  member 
of  the  New  Testament  revision 
committee,  he  was  regular  in 
his  attendance  at  the  meetings. 
And  the  time  to  see  him  in  his 
glory  was  when  he  was  dining 
with  some  kindred  spirit.  One 
dinner  at  the  Athenaeum  I  well 
remember,  for  it  was  made  mem- 
orable by  the  tragedy  which 
shocked  the  country  so  soon. 
It  was  on  the  eve  of  Professor 
Palmer  leaving  England  on 
mysterious  missions  which  have 
never  been  altogether  cleared 
up.  It  was  understood  that 
the  first  was  to  treat  with  the 
sheiks  of  the  desert  and  secure 
the  Suez  Canal  from  attack 
when  Arabi  raised  the  standard 
of  revolt.  When  he  landed  at 
Port  Said  Palmer  shifted  his 
costume,  and  was  riding  through 
the  Sinaitic  Peninsula  in  rich 
Syrian  robes,  lavishing  magnifi- 
cent gifts.  That  first  mission 
was  so  successful  that,  arriving 
at  Suez,  he  persuaded  the  Ad- 
miral and  Lord  Northbrook 
that  with  £20,000  he  could 
raise  50,000  Bedouin.  He 
started  again,  with  £3000  in 
gold  in  his  saddlebags,  profess- 
edly to  buy  camels,  but  rather, 
perhaps,  for  a  confidential  inter- 
view with  some  of  the  leading 
chiefs,    which    liad    been    pre- 


arranged. On  the  way  to  the 
meeting  he  was  ambushed  and 
murdered. 

Palmer,  with  his  placid  fea- 
tures, his  keen  bright  eye  and 
soft  flowing  beard,  looked  the 
very  man  to  assume  the  disguise 
of  the  Bedouin,  with  whose 
habits  he  was  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar. He  was  sanguine  as  to 
results,  and  would  probably 
have  succeeded,  but  for  an 
intervention  which  no  English- 
man could  have  foreseen.  I 
should  be  slow  to  give  credence 
to  the  sinister  rumour,  had  it 
not  been  confirmed  to  me  by  an 
editor  on  evidence  which  he 
accepted  for  gospel.  It  was 
that  a  countryman,  closely  li^ 
with  some  of  the  Bedouin  tribes, 
had  warned  them  of  the  envoy's 
second  journey,  and  its  objects, 
adding  that  his  camels  would 
be  weighted  with  gold.  But  no 
shadow  of  the  impending  tra- 
gedy rested  upon  Palmer  that 
night.  His  spirits  rose  higli 
over  the  excitement  of  the 
journey;  the  talk  was  rather 
retrospective  than  regardful  of 
the  future,  and  I  sat  in  silence, 
listening  to  animated  conversa- 
tion enriched  by  rare  stores  of 
recondite  knowledge.  Then  the 
old  friends  shook  hands  and 
parted. 

I  cannot  imagine  Chenery 
riding  a  camel  and  enjoying  a 
frugal  banquet  of  dates  and 
brackish  water.  But  he  was  a 
delightful  companion  in  civilised 
travel,  and  as  keen  after  fresh 
sources  of  interest  as  Delane. 
French  he  spoke  fluently  and 
with  a  Parisian  accent.  One 
morning,  preluding  his  arrival 
with  a  telegram,  he  dropped  in 
on  me  at  the  Hotel  des  Bains  at 
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Boulogne:    he   had   planned   a 
little  trip  to  the  battlefields  of 
Crecy  and  Aginoourt ;   he  had 
been  reading  up  the  chroniclers, 
and  was  already  nearly  as  much 
at  home  on  the  ground  as  Scott 
when  visiting  Waterloo,  imme- 
diately   after     that    crowning 
victory.     Some  men  seek  rest 
in  the  country  or  excitements 
in  the  Alps  after  severe  intel- 
lectual   labour.      Chenery  was 
never  so  happy  as  in  Paris,  and 
it  was  to  Paris  that  any  doctor 
who     knew    his    temperament 
would  have  sent  liim.     Theatres 
and  restaurants,  art  museums, 
libraries,  and  the  kiosks  where 
they  sell  the  flimsy  news-sheets, 
all  had  their  charm.     He  was  a 
hon  vivant,  and  fully  as  familiar 
with  the  specialities  of  Philippe's 
and  the  Trots  Frkres,  and  the 
bins  in  the  cellars  of  the  Cafe 
Voisin.     The  Frhres  and  Phil- 
ippe's have  vanished  since  then, 
and  we  were  sometimes  disap- 
pointed  in   the   cellars   of  the 
Voisin,  which  had  suffered  sadly 
from   exactions    in   the   sieges. 
They  had  been  laying  in  recent 
vintages  and  putting  new  wine 
into  old  bottles.     He  found  the 
change     delightful    from     the 
night  work  of  "  the  Square  "  to 
a  blood-curdling  drama  at  the 
Porte  Saint  Martin,  with  five 
murders  and  as  many  suicides ; 
or  to  the  "Orphee"  of  Offen- 
bach at  the  Bouffes.     He  cared 
less  for  the  classical  Fran9ais — 
it  was  too  serious  for  the  worn 
pilgrim.     Yet  even  in  Paris  the 
spectre   of    his    responsibilities 
would  cross  the  Channel  to  haunt 
him ;  and  opening  a  *  Times '  in 
the    train    nearly    spoiled     an 
expedition     to     Fontainebleau, 
though  he  brightened  with  the 


brilliant  sunshine  in  the  sylvan 
beauties  of  the  Forest. 

Passing  from    journals    and 
their   editors    to    periodicals — 
what    am    I    to  say  of    John 
Blackwood  in  his  own  Maga- 
zine:   the  pride  of    his  heart 
and   the   preoccupation   of   his 
life?     He  is  gone,  and  I  can- 
not  be  suspected   of    flattery: 
I  write  anonymously,  and  may 
speak    my    mind.       Never    in 
many    relations    with     editors 
did  the  element  of  strong  per- 
sonal affection  enter  so  largely 
as    with    him.      Frank    to     a 
fault,  you  could   always   trust 
him,  and  when  you  once  won 
his     friendship     he     was     the 
staunchest     of     friends.       He 
would   never  fail  you  in  any 
difficulty,  and,  as  I  know  from 
second  -  hand     knowledge,     he 
would  even  stand  the  financial 
strain  on  which  so  many  fast 
friendships     make     ship^vreck. 
A  contributor    for    whom    he 
had   a   special    liking  had  an 
awkward  habit  of  outrunning 
the    constable.       He   told    me 
that    once     being    desperately 
hard  up,   he  bowed   his  pride 
to  appeal  to  his  friend  Black- 
wood.     He  put  it    playfully : 
he     said     that     the     greatest 
writers    had    always    been    in 
the    habit     of     making    their 
publishers    their  bankers,   and 
he    asked    a   considerable    ad- 
vance on  the  faith  of  unearned 
increment.      He   put   it    play- 
fully, but  he  awaits  the  answer 
in   trembling,  for  he  feared  a 
refusal   and  a   rupture,   which 
he   would    have  regretted  far 
mora       He    showed     me    the 
answer,    and  it   was   a    model 
note.      It   began   with   a   wise 
and  well-deserved  warning  on 
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tlie  folly  of  a  young  man 
discounting  the  future  by  ex- 
ceeding a  sufficient  income. 
Then  the  sting  was  taken  out 
of  the  kindly  reproof  by  the 
enclosure  of  a  cheque  for  the 
amount  required,  with  an  in- 
timation that  future  drafts  of 
the  kind  might  be  honoured. 
Of  course  the  editor  knew  his 
man,  and  knew  that  no  form 
of  remonstrance  could  be  more 
effective. 

That  was  the  genial  charm  of 
essential  kindliness  that  bound 
men  to  him,  and  slight  bonds 
with  better  acquaintance  were 
forged  into  links  of  steel.  I 
venture  to  say  that  no  editor 
ever  gathered  around  him  such 
a  band  of  sworn  brothers.  His 
business  —  I  will  not  call  it 
editorial  art — was  to  make  his 
contributors  acquainted  with 
each  other.  Ho  was  accused 
—  and  perhaps  there  was  a 
certain  truth  in  it — of  being 
somewhat  neglectful  of  the 
communications  of  outsiders. 
He  was  a  busy  man,  with 
lighter  avocations  than  business 
concerns  or  letters.  But  no 
one  in  the  inner  circle  could 
make  such  a  plaint,  and  he 
spurred  them  to  fresh  eflPort 
by  judicious  encouragement. 
The  appreciative  remarks  of 
contributors  on  an  article  were 
forwarded  casually  to  another ; 
so  when  strangers  met  at 
Strathtyrum  or  in  Kandolph 
Crescent,  they  came  together 
on  the  footing  of  familiars. 
For  not  a  few  of  my  best 
friendships  I  am  indebted  to 
introductions  by  *Maga.'  And 
for  playing  that  kindly  and 
pleasant  role,  Blackwood  had 
exceptional    advantages.       He 


was  not  only  the  publisher  and 
the  editor,  but  the  golfer  and 
the  country  gentleman,  and  he 
delighted  in  the  practice  of 
discriminating  hospitality.  At 
Strathtyrum  he  kept  open 
house,  and  guests  who  took 
kindly  to  their  host  and  each 
other  could  never  wear  out 
their  welcome.  An  enthusiastic 
golfer  before  golfing  had  be- 
come a  southern  craze,  he  had 
found  a  mansion  thoroughly  to 
his  mind  on  the  storm-beaten 
bay  of  St  Andrews.  The  grey 
archiepiscopal  town,  so  long  the 
seat  of  the  Catholic  supremacy, 
with  the  twin  colleges  of  its 
ancient  university,  had  attrac- 
tions alike  for  the  archaeologist 
and  the  man  of  letters.  Prin- 
cipal TuUoch  and  Principal 
Shairp  were  magnets  in  them- 
selves, who  attracted  many 
writers  of  distinction.  Tul- 
loch,  with  his  portly  figure  and 
his  beaming  face,  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  Magazine, 
was  the  best  type  of  the  en- 
lightened Presbyterian  divine 
of  the  advanced  school.  He 
had  a  large  spirit  of  toleration, 
and,  like  his  Master,  would  sit 
at  meat  with  publicans  and  sin- 
ners. On  a  Sunday  evening  I 
had  dined  with  him  in  Randolph 
Crescent,  when  he  was  to 
preach  one  of  a  series  of  ser- 
mons in  St  George's  to  an 
overflowing  congregation.  He 
and  Blackwood  threw  away 
their  cigars  to  go,  and,  shame- 
ful to  say,  I  made  some  excuse. 
TuUoch  made  no  sort  of  re- 
proach ;  but  somehow  there  was 
a  something  in  his  wistful  look 
that  made  me  repent  before 
the  door  had  closed  behind  him. 
I  had  an  uncomfortable  even- 
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ing,  and  repented  more  when 
shortly  afterwards  I  heard  him 
on  a  week-day  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  We  had  lunched  at 
the  Athenaeum,  and  he  asked 
with  hesitation  whether  I 
should  care  to  go.  That  time, 
in  penitent  remembrance,  I 
jumped  at  the  offer,  and  had 
no  reason  to  regret  it.  He 
filled  the  pulpit  by  Dean 
Stanley's  invitation,  and  the 
face  of  the  Dean  was  beaming 
through  the  discourse  wliich 
reflected  his  own  fervid  liber- 
ality. It  breathed  the  spirit  of 
the  broadest  Christian  brother- 
hood. The  preacher  from  the 
land  of  Knox  and  the  more 
fanatical  Peden  was  exulting 
in  the  freedom  that  had  broken 
through  the  walls  of  partition 
between  the  Churches. 

So  the  visitors  drawn  by  such 
men  as  Shairp  and  Tulloch 
always  had  welcome  at  Strath- 
tyrum,  where  there  was  a  piqu- 
ant mixing  of  the  social 
salad.  They  met  the  golfers 
who  were  habitues  of  the  Club 
at  the  headquarters  of  the 
game;  hard -riding  gentlemen 
who  followed  the  Fife  Hounds, 
hunted  by  Anstruther  Thom- 
son, the  heavy  weight,  who  had 
made  his  mighty  reputation  in 
the  Shires ;  lights  of  the  Parlia- 
ment House ;  African  travellers; 
popular  novelists;  soldiers  and 
seamen  who  had  won  distinction 
on  land  and  sea.  The  editor 
loved  to  oscillate  between  town 
and  country,  when  St  Andrews 
was  less  accessible  than  now ; 
but  one  grand  advantage  of 
those  sojourns  in  the  country 
was,  that  they  gave  ample 
opportunity  for  discussion  and 
direction.     On  a  round  of  the 


links,  or  a  chat  in  the  smoking- 
room,  the  author  oould  draw 
on  the  editor's  experiences,  and 
the  editor  could  thrash  out 
some  thorny  matter  of  politics 
or  excite  himself  over  the 
prinieura  of  an  explorer's  daring 
adventures.  The  benefit  to 
books  and  Magazine  articles  was 
incalculable,  and  authors  and 
contributors  knew  it.  It  w^as 
at  Strathtyrum  that  Speke 
wrote  his  travels,  or  at  least 
licked  them  into  shape.  It  was 
there  that  Laurence  Lockhart 
— it  was  said  maliciously  that 
when  he  and  the  editor  got 
together,  all  business  came  to 
a  standstill — secluded  himself 
for  three  days  to  throw  off 
the  humorous  "Volunteers  of 
Strathkinahan.''  It  was  there 
that  the  indefatigably  indus- 
trious Mrs  Oliphant  excited 
her  host's  surprise  by  the 
quantity  of  work  she  accom- 
plished when,  like  Scott  at 
Abbotsford,  she  seemed  to  be 
always  idling  in  public.  And 
many  other  literary  records 
associate  themselves  with  the 
old  house,  that  will  never  again 
see  such  gatherings. 

But    are    not    these    things, 
or   many  of  them,  written    in 
the   book  of   the  Blackwoods? 
Though  Mrs  Oliphant  did  not 
live  to  write  the  final  volume 
of     her     great     work,      John 
Blackwood    was,    nevertheless, 
fortunate    in    his    biographer 
Mrs    Gerald   Porter,    a    loving 
daughter    who    inherited     her 
father's   tastes,    and   who    had 
learned   much  of  literature   in 
that  cultured  atmosphere.     She 
had  conversed  with  her  father's 
friends :  the  older  of  them  had 
known  her  from  childhood,  and 
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with  a  woman's  sensitive  feeling 
slie  struck  the  sympathetic 
chorda  I  am  tempted  to 
add  these  personal  touches,  the 
rather  that  an  outsider  may  say 
some  things  that  are  best  left 
unsaid  by  a  daughter.  There 
was  nothing  I  looked  forward 
to  with  greater  pleasure  than 
his  periodical  visits  to  London. 
He  came  with  a  breath  of  the 
air  from  the  North,  and  the 
exuberance  of  his  quiet  enjoy- 
ment was  contagious.  Neither 
painting  nor  photograph  could 
take  off  the  face  when  he  met 
you :  the  twinkle  in  the  eye 
that  seemed  to  anticipate  Nodes 
Ambrosiance ;  the  wrinkle  on 
the  forehead,  implying  the  re- 
verse of  care ;  the  smiles  that 
flickered  round  the  corners  of 
the  mouth.  I  can  recall  him 
sitting  face  to  face  with  a 
clierished  crony  like  Hamley, 
and  they  reminded  me  of  two 
amiable  dogs  getting  ready  for 
a  game  at  romps.  To  change 
the  metaphor :  the  Hint  was 
struck,  the  fun  exploded,  and 
there  was  a  coruscation  of 
fireworks  for  the  evening. 
Whether  he  had  quartered 
himself  at  the  Burlington  Hotel 
or  in  Arlington  Street,  where 
"  Henry "  anticipated  all  his 
wants,  there  was  sometimes 
a  small  levee  at  breakfast, 
and  generally  at  luncheon. 
Jjike  the  snail  travelling  with 
his  liouse,  he  carried  the  work- 
shop about  with  him,  and  the 
tables  were  strewed  with  books 
and  pamphlets,  proofs  and 
manuscripts.  Almost  invari- 
ably there  was  a  half -finished 
letter  on  the  writing-table,  for, 
unlike  his  cursory  friend  Delane, 
he  was  a  correspondent  of  the 


Horace  Walpole  school.  But, 
like  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  who 
found  any  excuse  fair  enough 
for  a  caulker,  he  found  any 
excuse  fair  enough  to  throw 
aside  the  pen.  And  some  of 
these  off-hand  meetings  were, 
as  Laidlaw  said  of  the  night 
with  Scott  and  Davy,  "most 
superior  occasions."  I  remem- 
ber Chesney  dropping  in,  in  the 
flush  of  the  success  of  "The 
Battle  of  Dorking."  And  I 
remember  the  talk  over  the 
first  instalment  of  *  Middle- 
march,'  and  the  pride  with 
which  it  was  handed  over  to 
me  for  the  solace  of  a  long 
railway  journey.  With  good 
reason  he  associated  himself 
with  the  brilliant  triumphs  of 
his  protSgSs:  few  men  had  a 
keener  eye  for  faults  and 
beauties  when  a  piece  of  pro- 
mising work  was  submitted  to 
him  in  manuscript,  and  most 
of  the  affiliated  would  acknow- 
ledge that  they  had  profited  by 
his  shrewd  counsels. 

There  was  nothing  more  enjoy- 
able than  a  tSte-d-tSte  dinner, 
when  the  talk  was  prolonged  into 
the  small  hours.  Nor  was  there 
anything  that  tended  more  to 
cement  our  friendship  than  my 
memory  for  the  contents  of  the 
Magazine.  From  the  "  Noctes  " 
and  "  Recreations "  of  Chris- 
topher, I  had  them  pretty  nearly 
at  my  finger-ends.  The  famous 
novelists  he  had  enlisted  and 
launched  since  he  took  up  the 
reins  alone  suggested  endless 
topics, —  George  Eliot,  Lytton, 
Lever,  Anthony  TroUope,  Mrs 
Oliphant,  Charles  Reade,  Lau- 
rence Oliphant,  Blackmore,  and 
many  another.  He  had  much 
to   say   about   them   all,  about 
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their  whims  and  idiosyncrasies, 
and  of  many  an  amusing  episode 
which  might  rank  as  curiosities 
of  literature.  Nor  was  it  only 
for  sound  business  reasons  that 
brilliant  contributors  were  en- 
veloped in  mystery,  and  that  the 
'  Maga '  of  that  time  strictly  pre- 
served her  incognita.  He  loved 
the  fun  of  listening  to  shrewd 
guesses,  to  random  shots,  which 
for  the  most  part  were  strangely 
wide  of  the  mark.  *  The  Paris- 
ians '  caused  a  great  sensation. 
So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  attrib- 
uted it  to  Lord  Lytton,  though 
the  author  of  *  Eugene  Aram,' 
*  My  Novel,'  and  *  Zanoni '  could 
change  his  style  and  dress  like 
any  music-hall  artiste.  Many 
people  gave  it  to  Oliphant,  from 
the  *  Piccadilly '  -  like  social 
touches  and  the  intimate  know- 
ledge of  Parisian  life.  Black- 
wood smiled  and  said  nothing. 

There  was  a  grand  parade 
when  Mrs  Oliphant,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Editor's  birth- 
day, gave  a  memorable  party 
on  Magna  Charta  Island.  Con- 
tributors and  literary  allies 
were  gathered  around  him,  and 
he  made  a  telling  speech  which 
fetched  us  all,  with  graceful 
allusions  to  the  Mistress  of  the 
revels.  That  pleasant  day 
recalls  some  of  his  dearest 
friends,  with  others  who,  though 
unavoidably  absent,  were  not 
forgotten  in  his  speech.  It  was 
then  I  made  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  Blackmore.  He  got 
into  the  train  at  Clapham, 
appropriately  armed  with  a 
superb  bouquet  of  hothouse 
flowers  for  his  hostess.  Plain 
to  simplicity  in  dress  and  stolid 
in  aspect,  the  author  of  *  Lorna 


Doone '  was  not  the  man  I  had 
expected  to  see.  I  had  corre- 
sponded with  him  before,  apropos 
to  a  critique  of  mine  upon  his 
semi  -  barbarous  parsons  in 
*The  Maid  of  Sker.'  I  had 
suggested  that  he  must  have 
given  free  rein  to  his  fancy, 
and  he  had  answered  elabor- 
ately with  chapter  and  verse 
to  show  that  he  had  said  noth- 
ing beyond  the  truth.  Now 
we  naturally  floated  into 
conversation,  and  he  good- 
naturedly  gratified  my  curios- 
ity  as  to  the  wild  traditions 
of  Dartmoor  and  the  legends  of 
the  Doones.  As  he  warmed  to 
his  subject  all  sign  of  stolidity 
was  fused  out  of  him,  and  one 
could  understand  the  inception 
and  finished  execution  of  that 
masterpiece  of  romantic  realism. 
The  genius  of  romance  had  not 
tempted  the  writer  to  dispense 
with  the  most  conscientious 
study  of  his  scenes  and  subjects. 
'Maga,'  then  as  now,  has 
had  reason  to  pride  herself  on 
the  distinguished  series  of 
soldier  contributors  who  have 
united  the  fascinations  of  style 
to  the  authority  of  experta 
Chesney  had  come  down  from 
the  neighbouring  Cooper's  Hill 
College,  which  owed  everything 
at  the  outset  to  his  trained 
intelligence  and  sleepless  super- 
vision. Chesney  was  a  man 
who  never  did  anything  by 
halves,  though  his  interests 
were  divided  between  arms  and 
letters.  In  India  he  had  spared 
himself  neither  toil  nor  worry ; 
and  he  always  felt  that  his 
services  as  military  secretary 
had  been  ignored  or  compara- 
tively unacknowledged,  when 
he    devoted    his   study   to   the 
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fortification  of  the  North- 
western frontier.  It  was  a 
case,  he  complained,  of  sic 
vos  non  vobis.  He  ran  some 
brilliant  novels  through  the 
Magazine,  but  was  always  at 
his  best  on  military  subjects. 
Outside  Lord  Koberts's  narra- 
tive of  historical  facts,  I  know 
nothing  more  vividly  descriptive 
on  the  events  of  the  Mutiny 
than  Chesney's  chapters  on 
the  siege  in  the  *  Dilemma.' 
He  told  me,  as  indeed  I  had 
suggested,  that  he  had  dashed 
them  oflF  at  red-hot  speed. 

Seated  near  Chesney  at  the 
luncheon  was  his  friend  Ham- 
ley,  of  more  martial  figure  and 
sterner  aspect.  The  face  was 
stern ;  but  when  the  heart  was 
touched,  or  the  lively  sense  of 
humour  was  tickled,  it  would 
break  into  the  beaming  smiles 
which  seemed  so  natural  to  all 
who  knew  him.  At  that  time 
the  gallant  chief  of  the  Staff 
College,  the  brilliant  author  of 
poetry  and  fiction,  essays  and 
war  literature,  was  not  under 
the  shadow  of  a  wrong  which 
was  never  to  be  righted.  No 
one  admired  him  more  than 
Chesney  ;  a  strong  partisan  but 
a  very  capable  judge,  he  never 
spoke  more  emphatically  than 
when  he  declared  that  "Ham- 
ley's  treatment  had  been 
abominable — abominable ! "  If 
the  "  Battle  of  Dorking  "  floated 
Chesney  to  fame  on  a  spring- 
tide of  ephemeral  popularity,  I 
should  say  that  "  Shakespeare's 
Funeral  "  was  Hamley's  master- 
piece. It  gives  the  measure  of 
the  rare  fancy  and  attainments 
of  the  man,  for  it  shows  that 
he  had  much  of  Shakespeare's 
indefinable  power  of  identifying 


himself  with  the  most  varied 
types,  of  thinking  their  thoughts, 
and  speaking  with  their  voices. 
Hamley,  though  habitually  ab- 
stemious, liked  a  good  dinner 
and  a  good  glass  of  wine.  One 
of  the  pleasantest  evenings  I 
remember  was  when  I  met  him 
at  the  Athenaeum  to  pronounce 
on  some  canvasback  ducks,  sent 
him  by  an  American  acquaint- 
ance. I  remember  it  because 
it  was  a  Christmas  night,  and 
the  only  other  diner  was  a 
philosopher  whose  books  have 
won  him  world  -  wide  fame. 
The  ducks  suggested  America. 
Hamley  in  his  youth  had  served 
in  Canada ;  and  the  philosopher, 
incited  by  him,  came  out  in  a 
fashion  that  astounded  us.  He 
donned  the  dress  of  a  Noel 
guisard,  and  went  in  for  high 
colloquial  jinks.  It  was  a 
novelty  to  hear  Transatlantic 
manners,  Indian  customs,  and 
the  very  habits  of  amorous 
Indian  dogs  discussed  with  the 
profundity  of  omniscience  and 
the  rollicking  fun  of  a  Toole. 
But  Hamley  had  the  rare  en- 
dowment of  dignified  famili- 
arity, and  consequently  the 
knack  of  "drawing"  the  re- 
served. As  he  would  never  have 
tolerated  a  liberty  himself,  so 
no  one  suspected  him  of  intend- 
ing a  liberty.  If  he  chaffed  a 
learned  professor  or  a  solemn 
divine,  they  seemed  flattered  by 
the  attention,  and  possibly  they 
were  somewhat  in  terror  of  a 
sarcastic  tongue.  The  sarcasm 
might  leave  its  sting,  but  he 
never  stung  in  malice.  He  had 
the  artist's  pride  in  his  literary 
work,  and  there  was  never  a 
more  conscientious  workman. 
When  Scott  was  pressing  Can- 
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ning  for  an  article  for  the  new- 
born *  Quarterly,'  he  begged  him 
to  "  break  the  neck  of  it "  after 
dining  on  boiled  chicken.  That 
was  Hamley's  practice.  When 
pulling  himself  together  for  an 
effort,  he  always  put  the  muzzle 
on,  and  then,  like  Chesney,  he 
wrote  at  a  white -heat.  But 
when  the  very  legible  manu- 
script was  despatched,  his  mind 
was  still  with  it ;  and  pub- 
lishers, proof  -  readers,  and 
printers  must  have  groaned 
over  successive  notes  calling 
attention  to  minute  points  with 
meticulous  pertinacity.  If  he 
worried  others,  he  never  spared 
himself.  He  had  accepted  pro- 
posals from  Messrs  Seeley  for 
a  book  on  the  Crimean  war. 
Doubtless  the  proposal  was 
suggested  by  the  admirable 
volume  on  the  siege  of  Sebasto- 
pol,  reprinted  from  the  Maga- 
zine. These  rough  and  un- 
studied letters  from  the  Camp 
had  been  republished  almost 
verbatim.  Yet  forty  years  later 
they  read  as  freshly  as  ever,  and 
critics  as  searching  as  Kinglake 
had  never  cavilled  at  the  facts. 
Hamley,  preoccupied  with  his 
parliamentary  duties,  was  in  a 
dilemma,  and  hesitated.  By 
drawing  freely  on  his  former 
work,  the  task  he  had  under- 
taken would  have  been  light. 
Friends  advised  that  he  might 
do  so  honourably,  for  *The 
Siege  of  Sebastopol '  was 
authoritative  and  inimitably 
picturesque.  But  in  his  high 
conception  of  duty  he  put  it 
aside.  Each  line  of  the  later 
volume  was  rewritten,  and  he 
had  his  reward.  Among  other 
experts  who  were  lavish  of 
praise.  Sir  Archibald  Alison 
pronounced  it  "  the  most  charm- 


ing and  able  book  that  Hamley 
ever  wrote,  .  .  .  with  all  the 
breadth  and  justice  of  his  deep 
military  thought." 

Kinglake  was  of  the  Magna 
Charta  Island  party,  and  the 
mention  of  him  carries  me 
back  to  the  allusion  to  Chenery 
and  the  Athenaeum  dining- 
room.  It  was  no  ordinary 
privilege  to  be  admitted  to  the 
select  circle,  assembled  each 
evening  at  eight,  in  the  comer 
behind  the  screen.  Kinglake 
and  Hayward  were  almost 
invariably  seated  via-h-via.  Both 
had  been  the  delight  of  London 
society,  and  they  were  still 
courted,  but  they  had  begun  to 
decline  invitations.  Sir  Edward 
Bunbury  was  a  regular  attend- 
ant, and  Chenery  always  dined 
when  not  engaged  elsewhere. 
Mr  Forster,  Sir  William  Greg- 
ory, Lord  Monk,  and  Sir  Row- 
land Blennerhassett  were  often 
to  be  found  there;  and  Morier 
or  other  Ministers  abroad,  when 
they  ran  over  from  the  Continent, 
knew  where  to  find  themselves 
en  pays  de  connaiasance.  It  was 
a  brilliant  company,  in  which 
Kinglake  and  Hayward,  though 
not  always  the  most  talkative, 
were  the  radiating  lights.  The 
best  of  friends,  they  delighted 
in  sly  digs  at  each  other,  and 
the  subtle  challenge  was  readily 
accepted.  When  they  got  on 
reminiscences,  they  were  like 
rival  game-cocks,  and  the  flow 
of  social  and  political  anecdote 
was  continuous.  Kinglake,  as 
historian  of  the  Crimean  war, 
had  been  the  arbiter  of  heated 
disputes  and  the  Bhadamanthus 
of  reputations :  I  happen  to 
know  that  men  in  high  positions 
had  descended  to  deptlis  of 
absolute    servility   in   courting 
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him.     Hayward  had   been  the 
confidential    agent  in  many   a 
delicate    political    negotiation : 
he  had  been  a  sort  of  mayor  of 
the  palace  in  Lady  Waldegrave's 
political  assemblies,  where  none 
were    admitted     to    the    inner 
sanctuary    without    the    pass- 
word.      Both     were     men     of 
honour,    and   so   far   their  lips 
were     sealed.     But,    with    the 
lapse  of  time,  many  secrets  had 
ceased    to  be  secret,  and  they 
would  talk  freely  of  the  past, 
knowing   well   when    to    stop. 
Death  suddenly  dissolved  that 
fair  company.     Hayward  went 
first,    and    then    Chenery   and 
Gregory  :  Bunbury  was  soon  to 
follow.    Forster  was  gone.  King- 
lake  alone  was  left,  and  it  signi- 
fied the  less  that  deafness  was 
growing  on  him.     It  was  sad  to 
see  him  at  his  solitary  seat  in 
the  nook  which  for  so  long  had 
been  the  centre  of  sociability  ; 
to    stand    at     the    old    man's 
shoulder     and     speak    to    him 
loudly  and  in  vain.     Yet  still, 
like    all    thoroughbred   men   of 
letters,  he  would  drop  and  die 
in    harness.     Not   long    before 
the  end  I  saw  him  in  his  study, 
bowing  like  a  strong  Issachar 
between     two     burdens.      On 
either  side  of  him  was  a  great 
sack  of  documents,  and  papers 
were  heaped  up  on  his  writing- 
table.      A    kindly    man,    and 
specially  kindly  to  young  liter- 
ary   aspirants,    he     loved     an 
epigrammatic  sneer.     One  say- 
ing of  his  Hamley  was  fond  of 
quoting.     Looking   at    old   Mr 
Villiers,    then    father    of    the 
Commons,    he    remarked    with 
his     meditative      drawl,     "  A 
clever  man,  a  very  clever  man, 
before  he  softened  his  brain  by 
studying  the  newspapers  1 " 


No   one   of   the    guests   was 
more  in  his  element  at  Magna 
Charta   Island  than   Laurence 
Lookhart :   perhaps   there   was 
no  one  who   would  have  been 
more  missed  by  the  editor.     He 
was  one  of  the  two  "  Lauries  " 
who  were  house  pets :  the  other 
was    Laurie    Oliphant.     Look- 
hart  in  his  younger  days  was 
the    incarnation    of   exuberant 
spirits   and   the  delight  of  his 
merry    regiment.      But     those 
who  knew  him  best  loved  and 
admired    him    most    when    he 
rose  to  heavy  trouble,  and  was 
carrying   his   load  of  ill-health 
with  placid  heroism  and  resig- 
nation.    I  have  listened  to  the 
hacking  cough  in  an  adjacent 
bedroom,   and   seen   him  come 
down  to  breakfast  apparently 
in   the   brightest   spirits.     The 
efibrt    must   have   been   great, 
but  not  so  great  as  might  have 
been  imagined,  for  his   was   a 
sunny  temperament.     The  keen 
zest   for   fim,    translated    into 
dramatic      performance,      had 
sometimes  nearly  landed  him  in 
compromising    situations.      He 
could  dress  up  to  act  a   part, 
like    a    Maitre    Lecooq    or    a 
Sherlock  Holmes.     Scott  might 
have   said   of  him   as   of  that 
queen  of  mimicry.  Miss  Graham, 
"  Gae  'wa,  gae  'wa,  the  Deil  is 
ower  grit  wi'  you."    I  remember 
his  recalling  some  of  his  youth- 
ful   escapades    as    we    walked 
back  through  the  woods  in  the 
moonlight  to  Schwalbach  after  a 
dinner  at  Schlangenbad.     Once 
at  Gibraltar  the  subaltern  got 
himself  up  as  an  admiral,  and 
called  in  that  character  on  the 
commandant   of    the   garrison. 
He  frequently  figured  as  an  old 
general     at     London     dinners, 
with    a    gruflF    voice  growling 
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over  a   starched   necktie;   and 
as  a  successful  impostor  must 
liave  a  confederate,  the  confed- 
erate  on    those   occasions   was 
Lady  Charlotte  Locker,  the  first 
wife  of  Frederick  Locker  Lamp- 
son.      That    fun    of    his   over- 
flowed  in  his   earliest  literary 
effort, 'Doubles  or  Quits.'  When 
it  appeared  in  *  Maga  '  it  had  a 
great  success,  and  no  one  appre- 
ciated   the  humour  more  than 
the     editor.      Indeed,     though 
Lockhart  had  a  profound  belief 
in   his   friend's    literary    judg- 
ment, he  mistrusted  his  love  of 
humour  and  his  leaning   to   a 
lively  companion.     "  Blackwood 
likes  anything  that  makes  him 
laugh,"  he  used  to  say ;  but  he 
had   lofty   ambitions,    and   did 
not  care  to  be  admired  in  the 
r6le   of   the  mountebank.      He 
rose  nearer  to   his   aspirations 
in    *Fair     to     See,'    and    still 
higher  in  '  Mine  is  Thine,'  which 
abounds  in  dehcate  sentiment. 
I  told  him  then  that  he  ought 
to   be  well    content    with   the 
approbation  of  the  public  and 
the    praise    of    the    reviewers. 
"  Yes,"   he  said   complacently ; 
"  I  think  it  fetched  them,  but  I 
believe   I   can   do  better  yet." 
So  doubtless  he  could  have  done 
had  health  been  spared  him,  for 
he  had  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
genuine  artist,  and  would  have 
scorned  to  throw  off  pot-boilers. 
His  heart  was  in  his  writing, 
and  he  never  showed  the  seren- 
ity  of   his   temper   more   than 
when    a    three  -  parts    finished 
manuscript     was     burned     at 
Rome,  owing,  as  was  believed, 
to  the  malice  of  a  servant. 

Laurie  Lockhart  was  fond  of 
excitement  and  travel;  he  had 
a  roving  commission  from  the 
*  Times '  in  the  Franco-German 


war,    and   once,   as  we    found 
afterwards,   we  had   been   un- 
knowingly within  cannon-shot 
of  each  other  when  behind  Ger- 
man batteries  at  the  bombard- 
ment of  Strasburg.    But  Laurie 
Oliphant   was    emphatically   a 
bird  of  passage,  and  in   some 
sort,  in  his  early  life,  a  stormy 
petreL      Whenever    there   was 
trouble  he  was  skimming  the 
waves,  shaking  the  spray  from 
his  wings  in  sheer  enjoyment 
of  the  tempest.      He  was   all 
the  more  plucky  that  he  was  a 
fatalist  and  predestinarian.    He 
was  not   an  ideal  war -corre- 
spondent, for  he  risked  himself 
far  too  freely.    I  have  been  told 
by  a  confrhre,  by  no  means  over- 
cautious,   that    even    Zouaves 
condemned    the    Englishman's 
rashness.      Yet    that    strange 
and  self-contained  nature,  when 
it  had  fallen  under  the  influence 
of  the  false  prophet  of  the  Far 
West,  came  to  believe  in  warn- 
ings, and  to  shudder  at  omens. 
The    prophet   gave  his    gifted 
protSg^     a    long     tether,    and 
though  he  would  send  him  to 
sell  oranges    on   Transatlantic 
platforms,  would  also  encourage 
him  to  take  profitable  literary 
engagements.       Oliphant    was 
*  Times '  correspondent  in  Paris 
when  the  Versailles  troops  were 
being  kept  at  bay  by  the  Com- 
mune.    He  had  had  the  order 
of    recall,    and    had   for    once 
disregarded  it.      Then  came  a 
second    and   more    peremptory 
summons    from    the    Transat- 
lantic Seer  announcing  a  sign. 
The  sign  came,  to  his  mind,  on 
the  day  of  the  absurd  demon- 
stration of  the  unarmed  pacifi- 
cators in  the  Bue  de  la  Paix, 
and  he  accepted  it,  as  imder  a 
shower  of  rifle -balls    he  was 
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draf^giiig  the  wounded  under 
shelter  in  the  doorway  of 
Blount  the  banker.  So  much 
I  heard  from  liimself,  and  I 
heard  more  from  Mowbray 
Morris.  He  went  home  to  his 
quarters  at  the  Chatham, 
packed  his  portmanteau,  and 
hurried  off  to  London.  It 
was  the  very  moment  when  a 
*  Times  '  correspondent  should 
have  stuck  to  his  post,  and 
never  did  a  '  Times '  corre- 
spondent dismiss  himself  under 
similar  circumstances.  But 
Oliphant  was  a  genius  hors  de 
rbgle,  and  the  journal  paid  him 
the  extraordinary  compliment 
of  condoning  the  oflPence  and 
employing  him  again. 

I  had  seen  him  before,  estab- 
lished in  the  Champs  Elysee  in 
comparative  ease  and  comfort, 
with  his  brougham  standing  at 
the  door,  when  he  was  always 
making  the  rounds  of  the  Minis- 
terial offices,  and  when  M.  de 
Blowitz,  acting  in  his  absence, 
was  reporting  debates  at  Ver- 
sailles. He  prided  himself  on 
De  Blowitz  as  his  greatest  dis- 
covery, and  was  eloquent  on  the 
qualifications  of  that  remark- 
able man.  He  said  that  his 
memory  was  as  good  as  the 
most  accurate  shorthand  re- 
porting, and  that  as  an  inter- 
viewer he  could  mimic  the 
accents  and  dramatise  the 
actions  of  the  interviewed.  I 
saw  him  again  when  his  mother 
and  his  bride  had  been  sent  to 
a  place  of  safety.  It  was  im- 
mediately before  the  outbreak 
of  the  Commune,  when  he  had 
discarded  silken  head- wear  and 
frock  -  coat,  and  was  always 
bustling  about  the  disturbed 
quarters  of  Paris  in  soft  felt 
hat    and    tweed   shooting-coat. 


I  had  been  waiting  for  the 
trouble  that  had  never  come 
off,  and  had  waxed  impatient. 
He  warned  me  that  I  would 
not  have  to  wait  much  longer  ; 
but  one  day,  after  a  look  at  the 
guns  peacefully  parked  on 
Montmartre,  I  went  off,  carry- 
ing one  of  his  packets  to  his 
agent  at  Calais.  Two  days 
afterwards  the  guns  were  seized 
by  the  insurgents. 

Oliphant  was  a  bird  of  pass- 
age, but  there  was  no  cal- 
culating his  migrations.  One 
month  he  was  at  Haifa  or 
in  his  summer  lodge  on  Carmel, 
looking  down,  as  he  used 
to  say,  on  the  valley  where 
Elijah  put  Baal's  prophets  to 
the  sword.  Then  a  fancy 
would  take  him  for  the  pave- 
ments of  Pall  Mall,  and  some 
fine  morning  he  would  walk 
into  the  Athenaeum  and  shake 
hands  as  if  you  had  dined  to- 
gether the  evening  before.  I 
never  met  a  man  who  had  done 
so  much,  and  might  have  done 
so  much  more,  who  had  so  little 
self-assumption.  He  would  ask 
an  old  acquaintance  if  he  might 
lunch  with  him,  as  if  he  were 
receiving  instead  of  conferring 
a  favour.  He  drew  men  like  a 
magnet,  for  they  knew  the 
richness  of  his  mind  and  the 
rare  charm  of  his  talk.  Table 
would  be  added  to  table,  till 
the  t6te'h-tSte  widened  to  a  com- 
pany. As  his  friend  and  kins- 
man  Walter  Pollock  used  to 
say,  Laurie  had  a  way  with  him 
that  would  wile  the  bird  off  the 
tree.  Now  that  he  is  gone,  I 
feel  the  old  effort  in  disengaging 
myself  from  his  company,  for 
if  I  gave  memory  the  rein  there 
might  be  matter  for  a  volume. 

One  summer  Sunday  when 
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science.  When  he  had  married 
and  taken  up  house  in  Gros- 
venor  Street,  he  was  the  most 
genial  of  entertainers,  and 
gathered  hosts  of  friends  around 
him.  Naturally  he  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  Geographical 
Society,  and  I  am  grateful  for 
invitations  to  dinners  of  the 
fellows  and  introductions  to 
distinguished  members.  The 
staunchest  of  comrades,  he  was 
loyally  devoted  to  Speke,  and 
warmly  espoused  his  quarrels. 
The  most  kindly  of  men,  and 
absolutely  trustworthy,  you 
could  give  implicit  credence  to 
anything  he  said.  Yet  I  have 
been  staggered  when,  with  his 
face  hardening  as  I  had  never 
seen  it,  he  spoke  of  the  in- 
trigues of  rival  African  ex- 
plorers, which  would  have  been 
incredible  had  they  been  told 
by  any  one  else.  I  had  them 
afterwards  confirmed  on  inde- 
pendent authority,  yet  I  have 
hesitated  even  to  hint  at  them. 
Grant  had  always  walked  with 
his  eyes  open,  and  was  inter- 
ested in  other  things  than  the 
problem  of  the  Nile  sourcea 
Even  if  you  knew  little  of  bot- 
any, nothing  was  more  agree- 
able than  to  be  taken  into  his 
back  -  room  and  den  to  turn 
over  the  pages  of  his  collec- 
tions of  Central  African  flora, 
with  running  commentaries  on 
the  circumstances  in  which  the 
plants  had  been  gathered. 

With  the  death  of  the  editor 
of  the  *  Edinburgh  Review'  a 
portly  and  familiar  figure  dis- 
appeared from  the  Athenaeum. 
A  martyr  to  gout,  latterly 
Henry  Reeve  moved  with  meas- 
ured pace,  and  the  silver-headed 
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stick  was  by  his  side  even  when 
presiding  at  his  own  dinner- 
table.  His  was  a  noticeable 
face,  and  never  to  be  passed 
unregarded.  The  eye,  with 
almost  a  dash  of  the  disdain- 
ful in  it,  the  full  mouth,  and 
somewhat  heavy  jaw  all  in- 
dicated character  and  deter- 
mination. In  truth,  he  was  a 
strong  man  who  loved  to  have 
his  own  way,  and  who  had 
for  the  most  part  succeeded  in 
getting  it.  When  he  took  a 
liking  he  was  eminently  com- 
panionable. Gout  is  not  an 
emollient  of  the  temper,  and 
when  you  drop  in  on  an  elderly 
gentleman  with  a  leg  swathed 
in  flannels  you  are  ready  to 
make  allowances.  But  some 
of  the  pleasantest  hours  I  have 
passed  have  been  in  calling 
on  Reeve  when  his  persistent 
enemy  had  laid  him  by  the 
heels.  He  welcomed  a  breath 
from  the  outer  world,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  few  liter- 
ary editors  who  kept  himself 
abreast,  from  the  catholicity 
of  his  likings,  of  the  literature 
of  the  latest  hour.  His  sur- 
roundings showed  the  man,  for 
the  collection  in  his  well-stored 
library  was  miscellaneous,  and 
all  the  volumes  were  hand- 
somely boimd.  But  as  mortal 
bliss  is  never  perfect,  his 
sorrow  was  that  his  books 
were  divided.  Half  of  them 
were  in  London,  the  other  half 
in  his  pleasant  Hampshire 
home.  He  did  his  best  by 
dividing  them  in  some  sort  of 
classification,  and  in  especial 
his  admirable  collection  of 
French  memoirs  was  set  aside 
for  lighter  reading  in  the  coun- 
try.     No  one  had  a  shrewder 
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flair  in  books  or  a  more  expe- 
rienced judgment  bom  of  in- 
stinct. In  him  the  Longmans 
lost  an  adviser  on  whom  they 
absolutely  relied.  It  was  not 
only  that  in  a  few  pregnant 
lines  he  would  pronounce  on 
the  merits  of  a  manuscript, 
but  he  could  say  whether  a 
book  was  likely  to  sell,  and 
how  far  it  would  fetch  the 
public  fancy  at  the  moment. 
In  arranging  with  his  con- 
tributors his  rule  was  to  in- 
quire if  they  had  reviewed  the 
book  elsewhere.  He  feared 
repetitions,  and  detested  re- 
chauffds.  But  he  grudged 
what  he  considered  a  good 
article  when  it  had  gone 
astray.  I  remember  the  case 
of  Fronde's  *Carlyle,'  when  a 
writer  came  heavily  down  else- 
where on  the  biographer  for 
the  excessive  candour  with 
which  he  had  satirised  his  sub- 
ject. Reeve  remarked  again 
and  again,  *^  I  wish  I  had  that 
article  for  the  'Edinburgh.'" 
Most  editors  who  are  worth 
tlieir  salt  look  out  for  rising 
talent.  Reeve  was  ever  on 
the  watch  for  it  platonically, 
simply  because  he  was  charmed 
by  a  clever  book  and  hailed 
the  promise  of  the  writer's 
future.  He  was  the  first  who 
introduced  me  to  Barrie  —  in 
his  works — and  I  recollect  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  ex- 
patiated on  the  wonderful 
insight  of  *  The  Window  in 
Thrums'  before  the  sails  of 
the  obscure  Kirriemuir  youth 
had  caught  the  breezes  of 
popularity.  So  it  was  Reeve 
wlio  first  told  me  of  Cable 
and  his  graphic  sketches  of 
life    in    the   Southern   States; 


but  he  always  had  an  eye  on 
American  novelists,  and  more 
than  one  American  writer  had 
the  appreciative  notice  from 
him  which  was  the  presage 
of  reputation  among  his  own 
countrymen. 

Reeve  died  an  octogenarian, 
in  full  intellectual  vigour. 
Almost  to  the  last  he  had 
written  the  political  artioles 
in  his  Review.  He  may  be 
said  to  have  been  cradled  in 
literature,  and  was  launched  in 
politics  as  a  lad.  He  came  of 
a  literary  stock,  when  Norwich 
was  a  provincial  centre  of 
letters.  He  was  sent  abroad 
in  his  teens,  with  the  best 
introductions  from  his  aunt, 
Mrs  Austin,  the  second  of  the 
"  Three  Generations  of  English- 
women." He  learned  to  speak 
French  like  a  native,  and  wrote 
German  so  fluently  and  cor- 
rectly that  for  many  years  he 
was  a  regular  contributor  to 
leading  Prussian  and  Bavarian 
periodicals.  When  barely  of 
age,  he  was  enlisted  on  the 
stafP  of  the  '  Times,'  and  he  has 
told  me  how  very  many  thou- 
sands he  had  been  paid  for 
leaders.  For  more  than  forty 
years  he  was  autocrat  of 
the  *  Edinburgh ' ;  but  on 
accepting  the  appointment  he 
had  stipulated  that  his  con- 
nection with  the  *  Times ' 
should  not  cease.  For  editing 
the  great  historical  Quarterly, 
he  had  quite  exceptional  quaU- 
fications.  A  thorough  cosmo- 
politan and  fond  of  travel,  he 
numbered  acquaintances  among 
the  leading  men  in  the  great 
capitals  of  Europe.  Partly  as 
a  cause  and  partly  as  a  con- 
sequence, he  was  in  close  touch 
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with  the  chiefs  of  the  Liberals 
at  home.  Cosmopolitan  as  he 
was,  his  sympathies  were 
French,  and  before  the  fall  of 
the  Empire,  he  was  the  valued 
ami  de  la  maison  at  the  Legation 
in  Albert  Gate.  Among  his 
regular  foreign  correspondents 
were  such  men  as  St  Hilaire, 
Thiers,  Guizot,  Victor  Cousin, 
De  Remuset,  and  De  Broglie ; 
yet  he  never  permitted  those 
relations  to  influence  his  con- 
duct, and  there  is  a  letter  from 
Mrs  Austin  to  St  Hilaire,  de- 
precating the  Frenchman's  in- 
dignation at  an  article  by 
Reeve  on  the  Suez  CanaL  For 
as  to  the  Canal,  he  agreed  with 
Lord  Palmerston.  He  was  in 
close  and  constant  intercourse 
with  the  Orleans  Princes,  and  es- 
pecially with  the  Due  d'Aumale, 
who  had  submitted  to  him  the 
*  Memoirs  of  the  Condes.'  The 
last  time  he  crossed  the  Channel 
was  in  response  to  a  warm  in- 
vitation from  the  Duke  to 
Chantilly :  he  had  dreaded  the 
effort,  for  he  was  in  failing 
health,  but  found  that  the  visit 
had  amply  repaid  him.  In- 
deed he  was  one  of  those  men 
to  whom  intellectual  society 
was  animation  and  inspiration. 
He  frequently  lunched  at  the 
Athenaeum — always  in  the  same 
corner  between  fire  and  window 
at  the  top  of  the  room — and 
almost  invariably  on  a  Sunday 
after  attending  service  in  the 
Temple.  Then  after  a  cigar  he 
would  start  on  what  he  called 
his  girOy  a  round  of  afternoon 
calls.  Walking  with  Reeve  up 
St  James's  Street  was  like  riding 
with  Delane  down  Rotten  Row. 
It  was  a  perpetual  lifting  of  the 
hat  and  waving  of  the  hand. 


In  his  luxurious  official 
quarters  the  editor  of  the 
*  Review,'  as  Registrar  of  the 
Privy  Council,  was  in  frequent 
communication  with  Cabinet 
Ministers,  from  whom  he  was 
in  the  way  of  obtaining  early 
if  not  exclusive  information. 
By  the  way,  there  was  no 
epithet  he  detested  more  than 
"exclusive,"  when  applied  to 
society.  His  old  friend  Greville, 
Clerk  of  the  Council,  had  paid 
him  the  high  compliment  of 
bequeathing  him  his  Memoirs 
in  manuscript,  with  carte 
blanche  as  to  the  editing.  The 
legacy  was  profitable  in  some 
respects,  perhaps  prejudicial  in 
his  official  capacity.  The  in- 
terest of  the  Memoirs  is  in 
their  unreserved  frankness,  and 
the  publication  of  those  relat- 
ing to  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria  naturally  gave  rise 
to  heated  discussion.  They 
touched  the  reputations  of  the 
living  and  excited  the  relatives 
of  the  dead.  The  "  Cruncher," 
as  Greville  was  styled,  was 
cynically  truthfuL  They  had 
the  honour  of  a  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  when  the 
late  Sir  William  Fraser  was 
epigrammatically  severe.  Lord 
Houghton  was  of  opinion  that 
Reeve  had  done  his  delicate 
work  with  creditable  tact  and 
judgment.  Delane  said  that 
if  two  or  three  pages  had  been 
cancelled,  there  was  nothing 
to  which  fair  objection  could 
be  taken.  I  fancy  Reeve  cared 
little  for  unfriendly  criticism.  He 
had  justifiable  confidence  in  his 
own  judgment,  believing,  more- 
over, that  excessive  suppression 
and  mutilation  would  have  been 
a  betrayal  of  his  trust. 
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MARY   AMELIA    SPOT. 


Mary  Amelia  Spot  be- 
longed by  rights  to  Dore- Apple, 
a  fishing  village  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  Dunstable 
Weir.  'Twaddn't  much  o'  a 
place,  though  they  tell  that  in 
the  time  o'  the  Armady  deeds 
were  done  oflP  it.  Nowadays, 
howsomever,  the  men  were 
mostly  a  parcel  o'  dirty-mouthed 
drunkards  and  the  women-folk 
hard  o'  tongue.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  there  was  more  drangs 
than  streets  in  Dore- Apple,  and 
right  at  bottom  o'  the  most 
narrowzome  drang  lived  Mary 
Amelia  Spot.  A  plain-featured 
woman  Mary  Amelia  was,  and 
had  niver,  I  reckon,  tasted  much 
o'  the  soft  side  o'  a  man's  tongue 
till  Job  Tremmy  oomed  a- 
courting  her.  Folks  said  'twas 
all  o'  a  piece  wi'  the  rest  o' 
un  to  hike  down  to  Dore- Apple 
in  search  o'  a  wife,  zeeing  that 
'twud  be  hard  to  meet  wi'  his 
ekal  for  drink  up  to  Dunstable 
Weir.  Not  that  he  didn't  have 
his  sober  times,  when  he  earned 
a  good  wage,  but  beer  had  sich 
encouraging  ways  for  Job  that 
wance  on  the  tap's  scent  there 
was  no  parting  'em  wan  from 
t'other  till  he  had  taste  o'  the 
barrel.  In  drink  'twas  marvel- 
lous what  kindly  things  Job 
had  to  say  about  women-folk, 
though  he  saw  'em  much  as  the 
rest  o'  us  when  sober.  Still,  if 
you  minded  him  o'  what  he'd 
said,  he  wnidn't  go  back  on  his 
word,  and  I  can  most  believe 
tliat  that's  how  'twas  he  and 
Mary  Amelia  Spot  comed  to  be 
man  and  wife.      No  wan  iver 


heard  tell  'zaokly  what  hap- 
pened when  he  clapped  eyes  on 
her  fust,  but  wan  Sunday  morn- 
ing he  comed  acraas  to  my 
cottage  wi'  a  terrible  serious 
face  on  'un. 

"  Zack,"  says  he,  "  I  be  gway- 
ing  a-courting,  and  I  want  'ee 
to  lend  me  a  hand  wi'  the 
wuds." 

I  reached  my  hat  down  from 
the  nail  behind  the  door  and 
vallered  un  out  Us  didn't  zay 
naught,  and  Job  he  hurried 
along  thio  fast  I  thought 
he  must  be  wonderful  set  on 
zeeing  the  maid.  When  us 
comed  to  the  tap  o'  the  hill 
above  Dore- Apple  he  stapped 
quat  and  rubbed  the  sweat  off 
his  face  wi'  the  baok  o'  his 
hand. 

"Whativer  will  her  be  like 
by  light  o'  sober  sense?"  he 
zaid  to  hiszulf  kind  o'  zarrer- 
ful. 

I  didn't  make  no  answer,  not 
having  zeen  the  maid,  and 
Job  he  pushed  on  ahead  wanoe 
again  till,  after  a  bit,  us  oomed 
to  Mary  Amelia's  cottage.  The 
door  stood  open,  and  us  went 
in.  Her  was  sitting,  a  bucket 
atween  her  knees,  peeling  taties. 
My  wud,  but  her  was  plain  I  I 
kind  o'  drawed  back,  thinking 
maybe  us  had  come  to  the 
wrong  house;  then  I  slipped  a 
glance  acrass  at  Job  and  I  saw 
un  straighten  up,  though  his 
face  had  a  divered  look  as  if 
he  sore  doubted  whether  he 
had  spunk  to  zee  un  droo'  wi' 
the  job.  "Crikes!"  says  I  to 
myself,   "God  Almighty  made 
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women,  Hiddn't  for  us  to  com- 
plain." 

Job,  he  took  a  step  forrard, 
then  he  tamed  to  me.  "  Clean," 
he  says.  'Twas  her  one  good 
point,  and  he  lighted  on  it 
wonderful  straight.  Hearing 
us  speak,  Mary  Amelia  Spot 
raised  her  eyes :  wan  o'  'em 
was  blue,  t'other  pure  white 
'cept  a  small  darkish  dob  high 
up  in  the  left  comer  near  the 
lid. 

"  I  reckoned  on  'ee  coming  in 
later  to  take  a  bit  o'  dinner," 
she  said.  "Maybe  you'll  drap 
in  again  after  church,  the  bell's 
ringing  stiU." 

Us  got  outside   and  walked 
kind  o'   trembly  to  the  end  o' 
the  drang.     Then  I  drapped  a 
hand  on  Job's  shoulder. 
"  Kun  I  "  I  says. 
"  Run  ?  "  says  he. 
"And    niver    come    a -nigh 
Dore-Apple    again   as   long   as 
you  live,"  I  say  a 

He  struck  his  right  fist  into 
the  i)alm  of  his  left  hand. 

"  Me  and  Mary  Amelia  Spot 
be  pramised  wan  to  t'other," 
says  he. 

"  Vorgit  it,"  I  says. 
At  that  he  drowed  me  such 
a  look,  and  taming,  went  back 
to  the  cottage  wi'out  another 
word. 

The  vallering  Sunday  he  and 
her  was  called  in  church,  and 
all  the  lads  hiked  down  to 
Dore-Apple  to  zee  what  the 
maid  was  like.  They  comed 
back  again  marvellous  quiet, 
for  they  was  young  and  didn't 
know  but  what  they'd  soon  be 
marrying  theirzulves.  Job,  he 
took  to  drinking  something 
fearful  to  behold,  and  the  more 
he  drank  the  more  good  points 


he  found  in  Mary  Amelia  Spot, 
till  wan  or  two  o'  the  more  in- 
experienced went  down  again 
to  Dore-Apple  to  take  a  second 
look  at  her.  After  thio  us  had 
the  wedding.  Job  axed  me  to 
be  best  man,  so  I  stud  aside  un 
at  the  altar,  and  as  I  cast  an 
eye  acrass  at  Mary  Amelia  Spot 
I  didn't  vorgit  to  thank  the 
Almighty  that  her  waddn't  no 
bride  o'  mine.  Wance  they  was 
married  curiosity  fell  asleep, 
the  sight  o'  a  plain-vaytured 
wife  having  naught  unnatural 
about  it  to  most  folk. 

Job's  cottage  stood  over 
against  mine, — a  banging  high 
wall  ran  along  each  side  o'  the 
road  for  a  matter  o'  fifty  yards 
between  us  and  the  next  house. 
Mary  Amelia  was  a  great  stay- 
at-home,  and  the  neighbours 
niver  drapped  in,  having  used 
up  all  the  attention  they  had 
for  her,  so,  outside  o'  me,  her 
saw  no  wan.  I  was  in  to  the 
cottage  most  days,  for  there 
was  sommat  about  the  woman 
that  drawed  me  back  to  look 
at  her  again  and  again.  The 
amount  o'  work  her  wud  git 
droo  in  the  day  was  wonderful 
to  behold.  Her  took  in  wash- 
ing, and  such  was  her  feeling 
for  starch  that  the  gentry  for 
miles  round  sent  in  their  fal- 
lals, and  Mary  Amelia  niver 
failed  to  give  'em  satisfaction. 
Zeeing  that  money  was  plenti- 
ful, and  not  being  a  competi- 
tive man,  'twaddn't  long  afore 
Job  left  oflp  gwaying  to  work ; 
for  what  was  the  use  o'  two 
wearing  theirzulves  to  the 
bone  ?  Zometimes,  though,  he'd 
call  round  and  collect  the  bills ; 
then  us  could  all  have  a  rare 
spree-about,  for  Job  was  open- 
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handed  wi'  the  best  o'  'em.  I 
used  to  wonder  wliat  the  poor 
woman  thought  o'  his  spending 
the  money  her  worked  hard  to 
earn  ;  but  her  kept  herzulf  to 
herzulf,  and  Job  told  up  fine 
tales  about  her  vartues  as  the 
drink  passed  round.  Indeed, 
most  o'  us  was  inclined  to 
agree  wi'  un,  for  there  had 
niver  been  so  much  free  beer 
to  be  had  in  the  parish  since 
election  day. 

'Twas  getting  well  on  towards 
Christmas  when  Mary  Amelia 
took  to  her  bed,  and  the  night 
after  her  fell  sick  Job  came  acrass 
to  tell  me  he  was  the  father  o' 
a  little  maid.  He  wor  looking 
a  bit  anxious — as  well  he  might, 
for  'tiddn't  every  man  that  has 
such  an  eamzome  woman  to 
work  for  un.  I  axed  who  the 
child  favoured,  Job  being  a 
very  passable-looking  man.  He 
didn't  make  no  answer  for  a 
bit,  but  zot  hiszulf  down  afore 
the  fire  and  groaned  marvellous 
touching.  All  to  wance  he  lifted 
up  his  head. 

"  Her's  the  very  moral  o'  her 
mother,  even  to  the  eyes,"  he 
tummil'd  out. 

I  wor  silent,  not  having  aught 
to  zay,  and  Job  he  stretched  a 
trembly  hand  acrass  and  laid  it 
'pon  tap  my  knee. 

"  There  be  two  Mary  Amelias 
in  the  world  now,"  he  said,  "  for 
I  shall  name  the  maid  arter  her 
mother." 

Then  he  rose  up  from  his 
chair  and  went  away.  I  heard 
arterwards  that  he  was  in  to 
the  Red  Lion  drinking,  zome- 
tliing  fearful  to  behold. 

Mary  Amelia  was  slow  to 
take  strength,  and  one  might 
zay  that  her  niver  rightly  got 


back  to  herzulf  again,  though, 
as  soon  as  her  could  move,  her 
slipped  away  to  the  wash-tuh, 
and  the  house  smelt  o'  the  hot 
iron  the  same  as  afore.  The 
child  was  a  puny,  ailing,  little 
skiddick,  and  what  wi'  -wan 
thing  and  t'other  Job  began  to 
lose  patience  wi'  Ufa  He'd  sit 
all  day  down  to  the  Bed  Liion 
a-sipping  at  his  glass,  only 
instead  o'  warming  his  heart, 
the  spirit  kind  o'  tamed  un 
sour.  Us  niver  got  no  free 
drinks  from  un,  though  I  for 
one  missed  the  man's  cheerful 
ways  more'n  the  ale  :  still, 
'twaddn't  altogether  satisfac- 
tory to  lose  touch  o'  Mary 
Amelia's  earnings  jest  when 
winter  was  beginning  to  shape. 
Zometimes  the  lads  wud  try 
and  draw  Job  on  to  talk  o' 
women-folk ;  but  he  zim'd  to 
ha'  lost  faith,  and  zeed  'em  eye 
to  eye  much  the  same  as  the 
rest  o'  us.  I  thought  to  mezulf 
that  'twas  curious  the  way 
things  failed  out,  for  I  had 
growed  to  respact  Mary  Amelia 
out  o'  ordinary. 

Wan  night,  jest  as  I  was  drap- 
ping  off  to  zlape,  I  was  brought 
back  to  attention  by  the  sound  o' 
a  sharp  cry.  I  zot  up  in  bed  and 
listened,  but  naught  came  o'  it, 
zo  I  closed  my  eyes  and  didn't 
unbutton  'em  again  till  morn- 
ing. Mary  Amelia  was  stand- 
ing aside  her  door  when  I  went 
to  my  work  at  daybreak:  her 
whisked  round  and  was  out  o' 
sight  in  a  minute,  but  not  afore 
I  had  zeed  an  ugly  black  bruise 
on  the  face  o'  her.  "  Job  iddn't 
the  sort  that  'ud  raise  his  hand 
against  a  woman,"  I  said  to 
myzulf.  Down  to  Dore-Apple 
the     men     beat    their    wives 
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regular,  and  'twaddn't  long 
afore  I  learned  that  Job  had 
taken  to  do  the  zame.  Maybe 
that  zich  conduct  didn't  noways 
surprise  Mary  Amelia,  for  arter 
that  first  night  her  niver  called 
out,  though  many  a  time  I've 
zot  up  in  bed  and  listened  sort 
o'  anxious,  for,  being  single,  I'd 
had  no  taste  o'  the  aggravation 
o'  women.  Dunstable  Weir 
considered  itzulf  a  cut  above 
Dore- Apple,  and  no  wan  in  our 
village  had  been  known  to  do 
more'n  threaten  his  wife  wi' 
the  stick ;  so  when  bit  by  bit 
the  neighbours  began  to  suspect 
how  things  was  atween  Job  and 
Mary  Amelia  they  felt  sore  wi' 
'em  both.  There's  no  doubt 
that  Job  wud  ha'  been  axed  to 
leave  straight  away  had  folks 
been  sure  there  was  truth  in 
the  tale.  They  questioned  me 
time  and  again,  but  I  niver 
told  'em  aught :  if  Mary  Amelia 
held  to  silence,  there  zim'd  no 
reason  for  me  to  complain. 
Somehow  I  think  she  sus- 
picioned  that  I  was  her  friend, 
though  her  always  tarned  a 
proud  face  on  me,  the  same  as 
her  did  to  the  rest.  How  hard 
the  poor  woman  worked  in  they 
days !  Many's  the  time  I've 
thought  to  myzulf,  **  Mary 
Amelia  desarves  a  peaceful  old 
age  more'n  most." 

Well,  a  matter  o'  dree  years 
hiked  by,  and  naught  happened 
worth  the  mention,  and  then, 
wan  winter's  night  as  I  zot 
rubbing  a  bit  o'  grease  on  my 
boots,  there  was  a  pull  at  the 
latch,  and  who  should  walk  in 
but  Mary  Amelia.  Things  had 
been  gwaying  from  bad  to 
worse  over  opposite.  I  hadn't 
been  nigh   the    cottage    for   a 


week  or  more,  for  I  felt  that  an 
extry  pair  o'  eyes  be  throwed 
away  when  a  man  has  no  busi- 
ness to  mind  but  his  own,  and 
I  knowed  that  Mary  Amelia 
was  much  o'  my  mind,  though 
her  never  put  tongue  to  wuds 
to  say  so.  Howsomever  there 
her  stood,  looking  terrible 
piteous  out  o'  her  as-usual  eye. 

"  Zack,"  her  said,  "  the  child's 
sick." 

"  Poor  little  skiddick  I  Shall 
I  go  for  the  doctor  ?  " 

"No,  'tiddn't  that,"  her 
answered,  stopping  quat. 

The  clock  in  the  comer 
struck  ten,  and  as  the  hands 
stretched  theirzulves  past  the 
hour  I  saw  her  glance  round 
tremorful  towards  the  street. 

"'Tis  closing-time  down  to 
the  Red  Lion,"  her  said.  I 
knowed  then  her  wor  afraid  o' 
Job's  distarbacious  ways. 

"The  child's  now  but  failed 
azleep,"  her  continued.  "I 
wouldn't  have  her  woke  sudden 
for  worlds,  and  the  men-folk 
make  a  deal  o'  clatter  trapezing 
past  the  house." 

Tremmy's  was  the  last  cot- 
tage on  our  side  o'  the  village, 
so  there  wadn't  no  wan  but 
Job  likely  to  come  this  way.  I 
didn't  make  no  comment,  but 
vallered  h^r  acrass  to  her 
cottage,  though  how  I  was  to 
keep  Job  out  o'  his  own  home 
was  moren  I  could  fathom. 
Howsomever,  when  us  got  in- 
side there  he  was,  and  the  sight 
o'  un  took  Mary  Amelia  back 
considerable.  It  didn't  need  a 
second  glance  at  Job's  face  to 
zee  that,  though  not  sober,  he 
wadn't  no  more  than  what  you 
might  call  friendly  drunk ;  and 
pleased  enough  I  was  to  mark 
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that  the  sour  look  had  gone 
from  his  eyes,  for  I  thought  to 
mezulf  that  wi'  management 
thmgs  would  settle  down  com- 
fortable for  the  night.  I  hadn't 
reckoned  wi'  the  accumulation 
o'  merriment  that  was  in  the 
man,  for,  what  wi'  having  been 
on  the  cross  so  long  and  what 
wi'  being  by  nature  vivacious, 
naught  would  satisfy  Job  but 
that  Mary  Amelia  should  stand 
up  then  and  there  and  start 
dancing.  Now,  there  was  little 
o'  the  light  fantastic  about 
Mary  Amelia,  and  when  her 
had  taken  off  her  boots  and 
fixed  an  eye  on  the  zlaping 
child  her  heaved  that  poor  un- 
gainly body  o'  hers  up  and 
down ;  Job,  he  fell  to  laughing 
fair  to  split  his  sides,  though, 
maybe  becase  he  wadn't  so 
drunk  as  us  gave  un  credit  for, 
he  did  most  o'  his  merriment 
zilent.  Plazed  to  zee  that  the 
child  zlept  on  undistarbed, 
Mary  Amelia  capered  wonder- 
ful to  behold.  The  moon  riz 
and  shone  down  'pon  tap  us  alL 
AU-to-wance  the  child  gave  a 
bit  o'  a  sigh,  opened  its  eyes, 
and  looked  from  wan  to  t'other 
o'  us  sort  o'  wearied.  I  thought 
for  certain  'twud  start  and 
bawl,  but  no;  tired  maybe  o'  the 
antics  o'  this  world,  the  little 
skiddick  drapped  back  wance 
more  on  the  pilly,  buttoned 
up  its  little  eyes,  and  jest 
died  right  there  in  front  o' 
us  all. 

'Twas  done  so  unostentatious 
like  that  Mary  Amelia  didn't 
fathom  first  o'  long  what  the 
child  had  been  after.  When 
her  did,  she  drapped  down 
aside  the  cradle  wonderful  un- 
noiseful  and  laid  her  plainzome 


face  agin  the  plainzome  faoe 
o'  her  child.  I  went  back  home^ 
for  I  oudn't  do  no  good  by 
biding. 

'Twaddn't  long  arter  that 
that  Job  Tremmy  failed  out 
o'  the  back  o'  a  oart  and  broke 
his  neck.  A  good  riddance, 
most  folk  thought,  though  I 
cudn't  help  baing  a  bit  zany, 
having  known  the  man  these 
many  years  and  more.  Mary 
Amelia  took  widowhood  as  her 
took  most  things,  zilent.  Not 
that  her  neglected  her  husband 
now  he  was  dead,  for  her 
borrowed  Varmer  Burden's 
pony  and  trap,  drove  over  to 
Bideford  and.  bought  a  wonder- 
ful shiny  tombstone  into  Mr 
Baker's  wi' 

''  Sorely  tried,  and  gone  before  ; 
You've  failed  on  earth,  yon   fall  no 
more," 

written  on  it  in  gold  lettering 
picked  out  wi'  red.  Every  wan 
in  the  village  held  that  this 
was  doing  the  thing  handsome. 
After  the  vust  Zunday  her 
went  back  to  work,  and  washed 
and  starched  away  harder  than 
ever.  Zometimes  I'd  drap  in 
and  watch  her  o'  an  evening, 
and  the  thought  wud  oome 
over  me  that  I'd  like  to  zee 
they  worn  red  hands  o'  hers 
idle  for  a  while.  I'd  niver  been 
no  marrying  man  mezidf,  the 
maid  I  fancied  not  fancying 
me;  but,  bit  by  bit,  as  the 
weeks  went  on  the  idee  kind 
o'  growed  in  my  heart  to  up 
and  marry  Mary  Amelia. 
Howsomever,  I  wadn't  gway- 
ing  to  do  nothing  rash,  and 
when  I  walked  up  to  Varmer 
Burden  wan  Zunday  to  talk 
the    matter    over   wi'    he,    us 
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counted  no  less  than  saxteen 
widdies  in  the  parish  o'  Dun- 
stable Weir,  letting  alone 
Dore- Apple,  that  wud  ha'  been 
only  too  willing  to  hang  up 
their  bonnets  in  my  back 
kitchen.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
I  didn't  tummil  to  none  o'  'em  : 
they  was  a  fast  lot,  most,  and 
having  worried  their  Joes  into 
the  grave,  wud  ha'  liked  to  do 
the  zame  by  me.  Mary  Amelia 
was  a  different  sort  altogether, 
and  I  had  a  mind  to  give 
her  the  taste  o'  a  quiet  life. 
"Her  shall  larn  what  'tis  to 
have  a  man  that  don't  drink  to 
fend  for,"  I  said  to  mezulf,  and 
wi'  they  wuds  on  my  lips  I 
hiked  right  acrass  to  Tremmy's 
cottage  and  axed  her  to  be  my 
wife. 

The  widdy  listened  to  all  I 
had  to  zay  wonderful  uncon- 
sarned,  which,  taking  into  con- 
sideration that  her  was  more 
than  usual  plainzome  for  a 
woman,  made  me  veel  jest  a 
small  bit  sore.  Howsomever, 
I'm  willun'  to  admit  I  shudn't 
ha'  troubled  much  over  the 
matter  if  her  hadn't  flung  my 
own  looks  in  my  face. 

"Zack,"  her  said,  "you'll 
make  no  personable  second 
arter  my  poor  Job." 

Well,  thought  I,  and  that 
from  a  woman  vaytured  the 
like  o'  her!  I  didn't  make 
no  comment,  holding  that  a 
man  can't  court  and  be  testy 
at  wan  and  the  zame  time ; 
but  it  sort  o'  comed  over  me, 
that  whativer  good  qualities 
Mary  Amelia  had,  gratitude 
wadn't  wan  o'  'em.  Then  I 
kained  acrass  at  they  wored- 
out  hands  o'  hers,  and  the 
sight  o'  'em  called  to  my  mind 


what  scant  cause  the  poor  soul 
had  iver  had  to  be  grateful. 
Well,  arter  a  deal  o'  pressing 
Mary  Amelia  consented  to 
marry  me.  The  neighbours 
were  a  bit  snifiy  over  it, 
reckoning  that  I  wanted,  to 
zit  idle  while  her  worked  her- 
zulf  to  death ;  and  though  I 
told  'em  her  wadn't  gwaying 
to  put  a  hand  to  any  outside 
job  when  wance  wife  o'  mine, 
they  none  o'  'em  believed  a 
wud  o'  what  I  said.  I  had 
been  in  regular  work  since  a 
long  time  back,  and  not  baing 
a  spending  man,  had  managed 
to  lay  by  a  tidy  bit.  The  week 
us  was  gwaying  to  be  married 
I  took  the  money  out  from  a 
hole  in  the  wall  where  I'd  laid 
it,  and  bought  some  new  fix- 
ings for  the  kitchen,  also  a 
Bible  and  a  feather  fan  to 
stand  on  the  table  in  the  par- 
lour windy  ;  but  afore  I  fetched 
a  stick  o'  the  furniture  home 
from  Bideford  I  set  to  and 
whitewashed  the  cottage  in- 
side and  out.  I  axed  Yarmer 
Burden  to  drap  in  when  'twas 
all  fixed  up  tidy,  which  he  did. 

"  Well,  Zack,"  says  he,  cast- 
ing a  sort  o'  unzeeing  eye 
round,  "I  niver  thought  to 
zee  'ee  mated ;  but  there,  the 
women  be  all  for  marrying, 
no  matter  who  'tis." 

I  showed  un  the  Bible  and 
the  feather  fan ;  he  zim'd  too 
much  taken  up  in  thought  to 
note  'em. 

The  neighbours  all  comed  to 
the  wedding,  and  us  had  a 
wonderful  lot  o'  gifts,  mostly 
chiny  dogs  for  the  mantel-shelf, 
though  wan  man  from  Dore- 
Apple  who  had  been  in  furren 
parts    made    Mary    Amelia    a 
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present  o'  a  small  poisonous 
eel  in  a  glass  box  half  full  o' 
mud.  Sioli  a  gift  had  never 
been  zeen  in  the  village  afore, 
and  folks  agreed  that  there 
must  be  a  meaning  to  it,  and 
'twud  be  certain  sure  to  bring 
us  good  luok ;  so  me  and  Mary 
Amelia  us  eacli  took  hold  o* 
the  little  glass  box  wi'  a  finger 
and  thumb  and  carried  un  in 
and  laid  un  on  the  parlour 
table  atween  the  Bible  and  the 
feather  fan. 

Us  was  married  on  a  Satur- 
day, and  the  vallering  Monday 
morning  I  got  up  and  dressed 
niyzulf  as  zoon  as  iver  it  was 
light,  went  down  to  the  back- 
yard, took  up  my  axe,  and  then 
and  there  I  split  Mary  Amelia's 
wash-tubs  into  small  pieces  only 
fit  for  firing.  I  was  jest  making 
the  chips  up  into  bundles  when 
who  should  come  into  the  yard 
but  Mary  Amelia. 

"  Law,  Zack ! "  her  said, 
"  wheriver  did  'ee  get  all 
they  nice  dry  chips?" 

"  Out  o'  your  old  wash-tubs," 
I  answered  kind  o'  unconsamed, 
for,  arter  all,  when  I  comed  to 
think  o'  it,  'twas  a  spendthrift 
thing  to  do.  Mary  Amelia 
didn't  fathom  what  I  meant. 
"I  niver  saw  no  chips  there 
overnight,"  her  said. 

"  They  was  wash-tubs  then." 

"  Be  'ee  daft,  Zack  ?  " 

"No,  Mary  Amelia,"  I  an- 
swered, "I  bain't  daft;  but  I 
want  to  zee  they  hands  o'  yours 
idle  for  a  bit,  that's  all." 

Her  stood,  kaining  terrible 
lonezome  like  down  on  the  bits 
o'  chips. 

"  I've  been  used  to  work  all 
my  life,"  her  said,  and  went 
into  the  house  wi'out  another 


wud.  When  I  oame  baok  from 
work  at  dinner-time  her  eyes 
were  red  and  Bwollen,  jest  for 
all  the  world  as  if  her  had  been 
crying  past  belief. 

"  Well,"  thought  I  to  mezulf, 
"  'tiddn't  always  kindnees  that 
fetches." 

Mary  Amelia  wadn't  T^an  o' 
they  that  get  fat  on  idleness, 
for  each  month  that  hiked  by 
left  her  thinner  and  more  sorry- 
looking  than  the  last,  till  there 
was  times  when  I  wondered  to 
myzulf  if  her  got  up  and  "worked 
while  I  was  azlape.  Wan  nig;ht 
I  bided  awake  jest  to  zee  what 
her  might  be  arter ;  but,  beyond 
sighing,  her  didn't  do  naught. 
I  woke  her  up  and  axed  "what 
her  was  sighing  the  like  o'  that 
for.  Her  failed  all  o'  a  tremble. 
That's  what  comes  o'  marrying 
a  woman  used  to  the  feel  o'  the 
stick ! 

"I  iddn't  gwaying  to  touch 
'ee,  Mary  Amelia,"  I  said,  proud 
to  be  minded  that  I  was  a  dif- 
ferent sort  o'  man  altogether 
from  Job. 

A  kind  o'  resigned  look  staled 
acrass  the  vace  o'  her,  and  I 
thought  to  mezulf,  "  Poor  soul, 
her's  still  mixating  me  up  'long 
o'  the  dead."     But  her  wadn't. 

"  Let  me  zlape,  Zack,"  her 
said  ;  "  for  then  if  I  fret,  least- 
ways I  don't  knaw  o*  it." 

"What  have  'ee  got  to  fret 
over,  Mary  Amelia?"  I  axed. 
"Haven't  I  bided  by  my  wud 
and  tooked  good  care  o'  'ee?" 

"Ay,  the  best  o'  care,"  her 
answered. 

"Well,  zlape  and  forgit  you 
war  iver  married  to  t'other 
man." 

She  closed  her  eyes  weariful. 
"Ees,  I'm  always  glad  o'  a  bit 
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o'  zlape,"  her  said,  and  wi'  that 
her  buttoned  up  her  eyes  wance 
again. 

The  vallering  day  when  I 
comes  back  from  work  I  marked 
a  smell  o'  spirits  about.  When 
I  axed  Mary  Amelia  if  her  noted 
aught,  she  said  that  her*d  been 
mending  an  old  suit  o'  Job's 
clothes.  I  didn't  make  no  com- 
ment, becase  Job  had  drunk 
so  'mazing  much  in  his  time  it 
might  well  be  that  his  clothes 
still  leaked  o'  the  liquor.  How- 
somever,  the  weeks  went  on, 
and  I  was  a  bit  surprised  to 
find  the  smell  o'  spirits  as 
markful  as  iver,  and  I  told 
Mary  Amelia  to  hang  the 
clothes  on  the  line  or  else  give 
over  mending  'em.  But  her 
answered  that  fresh  air  didn't 
make  no  impression  on  Job's 
coats  and  weskits,  though  the 
cloth  was  too  good  to  be  drowed 
away.  Being  a  careful  man,  I 
didn't  say  no  more,  and  the 
matter  passed  from  my  mind 
till  wan  day  old  Varmer  Bur- 
den stapped  me  in  Mucksey 
Lane,  where  I  had  a  bit  o'  a 
job,  hedging  and  ditching. 

"Zack,"  says  he,  laying  wan 
o'  they  banging  great  hands  o' 
his  'pon  tap  my  shoulder,  "what 
be  this  tale  I  hears  o'  'ee  having 
taken  to  drink  on  the  quiet  ?  '* 

"  I  don't  know  naught  o'  sich 
tales,"  I  answered.  "  I've  niver 
been  nigh  the  Red  Lion  since 
the  day  I  was  married." 

"Maybe,"  he  said,  "but  you 
sends  your  wife  there  to  get 
drink  for  'ee  reg'lar.  I've  seen 
her  come  out  o'  the  public 
more'n  wance  mezulf.  I  was 
that  took  aback  I  couldn't  find 
wuds,"  and  Varmer  Burden  let 
slide   the   hand    from    oflF    my 


shoulder.  "*Twud  ha'  been  a 
better  sized  consarn  if  you'd 
fetched  the  drink  yourzulf," 
he  said. 

"  I'll  thank  'ee  to  mind  your 
own  business,"  I  answered,  tam- 
ing back  wance  more  to  work ; 
but  he  wadn't  no  ways  satisfied. 

"  Who  cud  her  git  the  drink 
for  if  'twadn't  for  'ee,  Zack  ?  " 
he  said  sort  o'  'pologising. 

I  laughed  sharp  out :  "I 
shall  drink  when  and  how 
I've  a  mind  to,"  and  wi'  that 
Varmer  Burden  was  fo'ced  to 
be  content,  for  not  a  wud  more 
cud  he  git  out  o'  me.  When 
he  was  gone  I  let  fall  the  bill- 
hook out  o'  my  hand,  swarmed 
up  an  old  allum  that  grew  'pon 
tap  the  bank,  and  kained  acrass 
to  where  my  cottage  stud,  the 
best  part  o'  a  mile  away.  The 
smoke  was  creeping  up  droo' 
the  trees,  and  the  little  bit  o' 
a  place  looked  powerzome  un- 
consarned.  I  cud  most  zee 
Mary  Amelia  in  the  big  chair 
azide  the  dresser,  where  her 
had  tooked  to  sitting  o'  late. 
There  was  a  deal  o'  waiting 
to  be  past  over  afore  the  charch 
clock  struck  sax  and  I  was  free 
to  put  up  my  tools  and  go  back 
along  home.  I  tamed  over  to 
myzulf  what  I  shud  zay,  but  I 
hadn't  got  no  forrader  wi'  the 
wuds  when  the  big  bell  telled 
out  the  hour.  I  put  my  things 
together  and  started,  fast  fust 
o'  all,  then  zlowing  down.  It 
corned  over  me  that  'twud  be 
as  well  to  go  in  by  the  front 
door  and  kind  o'  take  Mary 
Amelia  unaware.  Howsom- 
ever,  I  went  in  at  the  back  the 
zame  as  usual,  only  maybe  I 
was  a  bit  longer  putting  away 
my    tools,   becase    they    failed 
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all  o'  a  heap  on  the  stone  pave- 
ment and  made  sich  a  clatter 
that  Mary  Amelia  oomed  to  the 
windy  to  zee  what  the  noise 
was  about.  There  wadn't  no 
tea  ready,  but  I  was  willun  to 
wait,  not  being  over  and  above 
hungry.  Wan  o'  Job's  weskits 
lay  'pon  tap  the  table,  smelling 
terrible  barefaced  o'  spirits.  I 
had  a  mind  to  drow  the  weskit 
into  the  fire  and  be  done  wi' 
the  stench  wance  and  for  all, 
but  zommat  made  me  hold  my 
hand.  Arter  all,  there  wadn't 
much  to  be  said  agin  a  bit  o' 
a  weskit.  Mary  Amelia  went 
out  to  fill  the  kettle  at  the 
pump,  and  I  thought  maybe 
'twud  be  as  well  to  give  a  look 
inside  the  dresser.  Howsom- 
ever,  I  wadn't  sharp  enough, 
for  her  comed  back  in  afore  I'd 
stirred  a  stap  from  where  I 
stud.  When  us  had  had  tea 
and  the  things  had  been  cleared 
away,  I  took  my  week's  wage 
and  laid  the  whole  o'  it  in 
Mary  Amelia's  hand.  Her 
looked  down  at  the  money  sort 
o'  mixed,  curious  and  eager, 
becase,  afore  this,  I'd  niver 
gived  her  more'n  a  part  o' 
what  I  had  amed. 

"You  didn't  reckon  on  it 
being  so  much?"    1  axed. 

"  No,"  her  answered.  "  You 
arn  a  higher  wage  than  I 
thought." 

"Mary  Amelia,"  I  said,  sort 
o'  earnest,  "since  me  and  you 
have  got  married,  I've  strove 
as  I've  niver  strove  afore.  I 
want  to  zee  'ee  comfortable  and 
cared  for.  You've  had  a  deal 
to  put  up  with  in  your  time, 
but  I  don't  ax  more  o'  'ee  than 
to  do  the  best  you  can  by  your- 
zulf " 


Her  tarned  the  money  over 
and  over  afore  answering,  then 
her  dfowed  it  donvn  on  the 
table.  "Why  do  'ee  give  me 
such  a  deal  all-to-wanoe  ?  "  her 
said  resentful-like. 

"  'Tis  safer  wi'  'ee  than  lying 
about  in  my  pocket." 

Us  was  both  zilent  for  a  long 
while  arter  that,  then  Mary 
Amelia  oomed  aorass  to  where 
I  zot. 

"Let  me  go  back  to  wark, 
Zack,"  her  said.  "  I  was  niver 
made  for  an  idle  woman." 

'Twadn't  oomf ortzome  to  hear 
her  talk  zo,  for  I'd  set  my 
heart  on  her  having  an  easy 
time;  but  life  is  a  quare  oon- 
sam,  and  'tiddn't  always  the 
softest  cushion  that  makes  the 
softest  seat. 

"Do  as  it  plazes  'ee  best^ 
Mary  Amelia,"  I  said.  Her 
put  wan  o'  her  wored  -  out 
hands  'pon  tap  o'  mine.  ^*  'Tis 
more'n  money  'ee  be  giving  me, 
now,  Zack,"  her  answered,  and 
wi'  that  us  both  went  upstairs 
to  bed. 

Well,  the  wash-tubs  wanoe 
bought,  the  ginelfolks  was  only 
too  willun'  to  send  in  their 
fal-lals.  As  for  Mary  Amelia^ 
her  packed  away  Job's  weskits 
in  the  old  press  in  the  attio, 
and  the  cottage  took  agin  to 
smelling  o'  the  hot  iron. 

Yarmer  Burden  was  that 
plazed  wi'  the  way  things  had 
failed  out  that  he  stapped  me 
wan  Zunday  artemoon  ez  I  was 
gwaying  into  charch  and  shook 
me  by  the  hand. 

"  I  always  zed.  Let  the  right 
man  take  'ee  the  right  way, 
you  vrad  pull  up,  Zack,"  he 
tumm'l  out,  and,  not  waiting 
for  answer  from  me,  he  stalked 
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into  charoh,  content,  no  doubt, 
to  take  his  praise  from  the 
hands  o'  the  Almighty  Hiszulf. 
It  takes  zommat  more'n  the 
past  to  make  the  present,  how- 
zomiver,  and  'twadn't  long  afore 
I  larned  that  Mary  Amelia's 
washing  didn't  give  the  satis- 
faction that  it  had  done  wance. 
Her  hadn't  the  zame  use  o'  her 
iron,  and  her  feel  for  starch 
wad  n't  so  sure  as  it  had  been 
in  the  old  days.  The  ginelfolks 
were  slow  to  leave  her ;  but  bit 
by  bit  their  custom  went  else- 
where, till  at  last  naught  but 
stray  furreners'  trash  comed 
our  ways  at  all.  It  zim'd  cruel 
like  that  a  few  years'  idleness 
shud  wark  sich  a  change  in  a 
woman's  power,  and  I  knaw'd 
well  enough  that  in  her  heart 
o'  hearts  Mary  Amelia  laid  the 
blame  at  my  door.  Her  didn't 
zay  naught— 'twadn't  her  nater 
to  cast  hard  thoughts  at  a 
man ;  but  her  kind  o'  felt  the 
more,  sucking  a  deal  o'  furren 
feeling  out  o'  the  zilence.  I 
always  larned  when  the  ginel- 
folks had  been  angered  wi'  her, 
becase  it  was  her  custom  at 
sich  times  to  take  Job's  spirit- 
ous-smelling  weskit  out  o'  the 
press  and  lay  it  sort  o'  bare- 
faced on  the  kitchen  -  table. 
'Twadn't  often  folks  dropped 
in  our  way :  now  and  again 
Varmer  Burden  would  tie  his 
nag  to  the  fence  and  let  fall 
a  few  wuds.  He  comed  wance 
when  Mary  Amelia  was  by  her- 
zulf,  and  took  the  trouble  to 
ride  all  round  by  Mucksey  Lane 
to  tell  me  that  the  house  was  a 
long  way  off  baing  clean.  I 
said,  what  wi'  the  washing  and 
wan  thing  and  t'other,  Mary 
Amelia    hadn't    time    to    mind 


sich  thmgs ;  but  he  answered 
'twas  well  known  in  the  village 
that  Mary  Amelia's  washing 
wadn't  a  patch  on  what  it 
had  been  in  Job's  time,  and 
no  wan  sent  her  work  on  thio 
account. 

I  didn't  zay  no  more,  though 
'tiddn't  over  and  above  pleasant 
to  hear  sich  wuds  from  a  neigh- 
bour's lips.  Arter  thic  day  I 
niver  laid  the  whole  o'  my 
amings  in  Mary  Amelia's  hand, 
but  kept  part  o'  the  wage  to 
ha'  zommat  to  vail  back  on. 
There  was  a  bit  o'  whitewash 
over  from  the  last  time  I  did 
down  the  walls;  so  I  got  up 
early  the  next  morning  and 
put  a  fresh  coat  on  'em,  and 
gave  a  stroke  or  two  o'  green 
paint  to  the  windies.  A  pedlar 
chanced  to  pass  by  jest  as  I 
was  giving  the  finishing  touch, 
so  I  called  un  acrass  and 
bought  a  row  of  chiney  jugs — 
for  Mary  Amelia  had  a  loose- 
vingered  hand  wi'  sich  o'  late. 
Her  comed  in  herzulf  and  stud 
watching,  none  too  plazed  I 
cud  tell  by  the  way  her  had 
o'  wiping  her  dry  hands  on 
her  apron,  —  a  trick  o'  hers 
when  put  out. 

"Whativer  be  'ee  making 
all  this  to  do  for,  Zack  ? "  her 
axed. 

"I'm  getting  things  a  bit 
vitty  for  'ee." 

"  Wadn't  they  to  your  taste 
afore  ?  " 

"A  good  wife  desarves  a 
good  home." 

But  Mary  Amelia  wadn't 
no  friend  to  mealy  -  mouthed 
folk. 

"I've  niver  been  a  good 
wife  to  'ee,"  her  rapped  out 
sharp,     "and,     what's     more, 
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ilummery  won't  make  me 
wan." 

Then  her  tarned  on  her  heel 
and  went  upstairs.  I  was 
fo'oed  to  git  my  own  breakfast 
and  hike  to  wark  wi*  naught 
in  the  basket  to  stand  atween 
me  and  sax  o'clock.  It  fell 
out  that  I  met  Varmer  Burden 
ez  I  was  coming  home  along 
from  wark,  and,  knowing  that 
the  house  was  looking  out  o' 
usual  vitty,  I  axed  un  sort  o' 
casual  to  drap  in  and  git  some 
bulbs  he  fancied.  Us  hadn't 
got  more'n  than  lifted  the 
latch  o'  the  gate  when,  what 
shud  I  zee  bang  in  the  middle 
o'  the  path,  like  a  signpost  wi' 
Beware  writ  on  it,  but  Job's 
weskit.  I  stapped  quat,  and 
wud  ha'  axed  Varmer  Burden 
to  do  the  like,  but  he  was 
plump  inside  the  cottage  afore 
I  liad  time  to  open  my  mouth. 

'Twadn't  more  than  wan 
step  acrass  the  threshold  he 
took  afore  he  whipped  round 
and  waited  for  me  to  join  un, 
which  I  was  amazing  slow 
to  do. 

"  There's  been  a  royal  smash - 
up  here,"  he  said,  sort  o' 
beckoning  me  forward. 

Sure  anuff  the  whole  row 
of  chiney  jugs  for  which  I'd 
paid  four  and  ninepence  thic 
morning  lay  in  small  pink  bits 
'pon  tap  the  floor. 

"  'Tis  that  varmint  o'  a 
cat,"  I  tummeled  out,  though, 
truth  to  tell,  there  wadn't  no 
such  thing  about  the  place. 

"I  iiiver  heard  tell  that 
you  had  a  cat,"  said  Varmer 
Burden. 

"  Begore,  and  I  cud  wish  the 
zame  I  I  was  vule  anuflp  to 
buy    wan    into     Bideford,"    I 


answered  terrible  smart — bat 
there,  a  lie  is  always  a  fluid 
thing. 

The  door  atween  the  kitchen 
and  front  room  w^as  a  bit  ajar, 
and  at  this  identical  moment 
what  shud  I  catch  sight  o'  but 
Mary  Amelia  herzulf  lying  her 
length  on  the  parlour  floor. 
I  was  that  took  back  I  oudn't 
stir  hand  nor  foot,  and  as  I 
stud  waiting  for  the  "worsty 
there  oomed  a  banging  great 
snore  bassooning  droo'  the 
house. 

"  Whativer's  that  ?  "  said  the 
Varmer,  drawing  back  a  step. 

"An  old  white  owl  in  the 
parlour  chimney,"  I  answered. 

"  I  niver  heard  tell  that  you 
had  an  owl  in  your  parlour 
chinmey,"  said  he,  sort  o!  sus- 
picious-like. 

"Law,  ess,"  said  I,  ''and  a 
powerful  worrit  her  be." 

Varmer  Burden  leaned  for- 
ward till  I  thought  for  sure  he 
must  vail  on  that  long,  pointed, 
curious  nose  o'  his. 

"  Whativer's  that  ?  "  he  axed, 
pointing  his  vinger  at  wan  o' 
Mary  Amelia's  feet  that 
stretched  past  the  crack  o'  the 
door. 

"  A  boot,"  I  said. 

"  Be  there  a  fut  in  it  ?  " 

"  Have'n  'ee  iver  seen  a  boot 
by  itzulf  afore " 

"Not  up-ended  the  zame  as 
thic." 

All-to-wance  the  boot  twitch- 
ed back  out  o'  sight. 

"There  be  a  fut  in  it,"  said 
Varmer  Burden  sort  o'  triumph- 
ful. 

"  And  the  meazles  as  well,"  I 
put  in. 

"What!"  said  the  old  var- 
mer, jumping  a  good  dree  feet 
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backwards  droo  the  doorway. 
"Why  iver  didn't  'ee  tell  me 
that  afore?" 

"Becase  I've  always  heard 
tell  that  you  was  scart  out  o* 
your  life  o'  the  disease." 

He  didn't  wait  to  hear  further, 
and  when  I  made  sartin  that  I 
had  zeed  the  last  o'  un,  I  went 
out  the  house  and  locked  the 
door  behind  me. 

A  matter  o'  twelve  miles  up 
the  river  was  the  parish  o' 
Little  Dunstable.  'Twas  there 
that  I  was  born,  and  as  I  locked 
the  door  ahind  me,  the  thought 
comed  droo  my  head  that  I  wud 
dearly  like  to  zee  the  little  place 
wance  again.  I  s tapped  acrass 
to  ax  my  master  for  a  day's 
leave,  and  he  said  I  might  make 
it  two.  The  moon  stud  in  her 
third  quarter,  and  as  I  was 
minded  to  walk  to  Little  Dun- 
stable that  night,  I  didn't  waste 
no  time  in  starting.  I  had  a 
brother,  a  cobbler,  who  lived 
about  a  mile  on  this  side  o'  the 
village,  and  I  thought  maybe 
that,  baing  wan  o'  the  family,  I 
might  spake  out  a  bit  fuller  to 
he  than  to  t'other  folks.  How- 
zomiver,  though  I  stayed  into 
the  second  day,  I  didn't  say 
naught  to  un,  and  I  wadn't 
altogether  zarry  to  tarn  my 
vace  home  along  wance  more. 
My  heart  gi'ed  a  bit  o'  a  blob 
when  I  catched  sight  o'  my 
cottage  agin,  and  I  cudn't  but 
wonder  what  Mary  Amelia  wud 
ha'  to  say.  No  smoke  peered 
sort  o'  expecting  droo  the  trees, 
but  I'd  growed  used  to  finding 
the  fire  out.  The  little  gate 
was  off  the  hinges  and  lay  on 
its  back  azide  the  road,  as  for- 
lorn as  a  capzised  duck.  Bits 
o'  straw  and  paper  littered  the 


garden,  and  the  flowers  was 
trampled  past  uprising.  I  stud 
gapnesting  round,  the  like  o' 
any  furren  loon,  then  I  took 
dree  banging  great  steps  and 
thrust  open  the  door  o'  the 
cottage. 

"Mary  Amelia! "  I  hammered 
out. 

But  there  wadn't  no  Mary 
Amelia.  Naught  but  the  bare 
walls  and  boards.  Her  had 
gone,  and  took  every  stick  o' 
the  furniture  'long  wi'  her. 

I  niver  vallered  her  up  to  try 
and  git  the  things  back,  though 
I  knawed  that,  according  to  the 
law,  a  married  woman  hadn't 
got  no  claim  to  more'n  her  gold 
ring  and  the  bit  o'  boot-laoe  her 
ties  her  hair  wi' ;  but  Varmer 
Burden  told  me  he  had  catched 
sight  o'  her  wance  into  Barn- 
staple, and  he  added  zommat 
that  has  made  bad  blood  atween 
he  and  ma 

Dree  years  ago  last  Christ- 
mas her  comed  back.  'Twas 
a  wild-featured  night,  raining 
and  blowing  anuff  to  scare 
most  folks  into  keeping  atween 
the  blanketa  I  was  zlaping 
'pon  tap  a  couple  o'  boards  I'd 
nailed  to  a  spare  box  or  two. 
Baing  by  nature  a  careful  man. 
I'd  niver  made  no  outlay  on 
furniture  zinoe  Mary  Amelia 
wadn't  in  need  o'  aught  from 
ma  When  fust  I  heard  the 
knock  on  the  door  I  was  for 
biding  where  I  was,  but  there 
was  zommat  in  the  feeble  clap- 
perting  zound  that  kind  o' 
minded  me  o'  the  lonezomeness 
o'  the  world  outzide.  I  pulled 
on  an  extry  pair  o'  trousers,  for 
the  cold  wadn't  to  be  denied, 
slipped  acrass  the  kitchen,  and 
opened   the   door.     A  blast   o' 
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wind  swirled  round  the  bare 
room  and  out  agin,  taking  the 
light  wi*  it,  and  I  was  fo'oed  to 
go  to  the  mantel-shelf  to  fumble 
for  a  fresh  match.  My  fingers 
was  all  thumbs,  and  I  cudn't 
make  naught  out  o*  the  lucifers ; 
yit,  though  'twas  too  dark  to 
zee  aught,  I  kind  o'  suspicioned 
who  it  was  that  had  come  in 
on  me  thic  sudden. 

"  Mary  Amelia,  do  'ee  reckon 
you  cud  git  a  light  out  o'  the 
blamed  sticks  ?  "  I  axed  sharp- 
like. 

She  took  the  box  from  my 
hand  and  struck  a  match,  and 
us  looked  wan  into  t'other's 
vace.  A  shiver  ran  droo  me, 
though  maybe  'twas  zommat 
more'n  cold  that  gripped  hold 
o'  my  heart  jest  then. 

"I  haven't  got  no  right  to 
come  back  to  'ee,  Zack,"  her 
said. 

My  lips  got  sort  o'  trembly, 
and  the  wuds  fell  back  un- 
spoke. 

"  'Tis  a  wild  night  for  'ee  to 
be  out  in,  Mary  Amelia,"  I 
answered  arter  a  bit. 

Her  leaned  agin  the  dresser 
and  coughed  zommat  fearzome 
to  hearken  to.  All-to-wance  she 
zim'd  to  slip  and  vail  sideways 
on  the  floor.  When  I  bent 
over  to  raise  her  up,  I  zeed  a 
little  stream  o'  blood  thread 
itzulf  acrass  her  lips :  I  lifted 
her  on  to  the  bed  and  was  for 
fetching  the  doctor,  but  her 
wadn't  have  me  go. 

"'Tiddn't  no  manner  o'  use, 
Zack,"  her  said.     "I  shud  be 


dead  afore  he  comed,  and  there's 
thic  that  I  must  tell  'ea" 

Wi'  that,  her  fell  zilent  for  a 
terrible  number  o'  minutes.  I 
kept  piling  on  all  my  spare 
clothes  'pon  tap  of  her  poor 
trembly  body,  for,  though  I 
wud  ha'  gi'ed  a  deal  to  help 
her  jest  then,  I  niver  was  wan 
to  know  the  right  thing  to  do 
when  took  by  surprise. 

A  bit  o'  a  smile  oomed  into 
her  vace;  maybe  her  suspicioned 
I  was  wishful  o'  plazing  her. 

"You  was  always  willun, 
Zack,"  her  said. 

"I  be  zlow  to  lam,  Maiy 
Amelia,"  I  answered,  taking 
her  hand.  She  gripped  it  close ; 
then  her  head  failed  back,  and 
I  thought  that  all  was  over 
wi'  her,  poor  soul.  But  wanoe 
more  her  opened  her  eyes. 

I  stooped  down  and  placed 
my  ear  close  to  her  lips. 

"You  should  ha'  taken  the 
stick  to  me,  Zack,"  her  mur- 
mured. "  When  iverything 
went  agin  me,  I  was  rispaoted 
then." 

"  I  rispaot  'ee,  Mary  Amelia^" 
I  said.     "  I've  always  rispaoted 

Ot7. 

"  'Twudn't  be  right  to  rispaot 
me  now,"  her  answered;  "for 
I  be " 

Death  took  the  wuds  from 
her  lips,  and  though  I  cried 
out  arter  her  terrible  loud,  I 
doubt  if  she  heard. 

No  matter,  the  Almighty 
knaws  that  there  be  folks  that 
rispact  Mary  Amelia  Spot. 

Zack. 
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MEASURING     SPACE. 


Since  the  beginning  of  last 
autumn  astronomers  have  been 
engaged  in  a  renewed  attack 
upon  the  grandest  problem  of 
their  science — the  measurement 
of  the  distance  of  the  sun  and 
of  the  scale  upon  which  our 
solar  system  is  built.  Fifty 
observatories  of  the  northern 
world  are  allied  upon  the 
campaign,  combining  their 
forces  in  the  common  interest 
of  advancing  along  a  new 
road  which  has  suddenly  been 
opened  to  them  just  when 
it  seemed  that  all  farther 
advance  was  for  the  present 
blocked. 

In  the  history  of  astronomy 
during  the  last  thirty  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century  there 
is  the  record  of  a  long  series 
of  efforts  to  determine  this 
distance,  in  which  the  attack 
was  made  from  every  side,  with 
every  resource  which  the  rapid 
advance  in  power  of  instru- 
ment and  power  of  new  method 
had  added  to  the  armament  at 
the  disposal  of  the  astronomer. 
When,  less  than  four  years  ago, 
the  account  was  published  of 
the  last  stages  of  the  campaign, 
it  was  announced  that  the  dis- 
tance of  the  sun  from  the  earth 
is  92,874,000  miles.  The  num- 
ber might  conceivably  be  wrong 
by  as  much  as  a  couple  of 
hundred  thousand  miles,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  encourage 
any  further  attempts  to  revise 
it.  Combined  effort  and  per- 
sonal  skill  had  been  pushed  to 
the  uttermost,  and  the  com- 
fortable feeling   prevailed  that 
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the  figures  would  remain  un- 
disturbed for  many  years  to 
come,  until  some  new  instru- 
ment or  method,  transcending 
the  powers  of  our  present  equip- 
ment, invited  a  new  attempt. 

That  was  only  three  years 
ago;  and  to-day  astronomers 
are  once  more  in  the  thick  of 
the  attack,  with  larger  observ- 
ing forces  than  have  ever  be- 
fore been  combined  in  a  com- 
mon cause.  There  has  been  no 
great  growth  of  instrumental 
power,  no  discovery  of  a  more 
powerful  method  to  warrant 
the  renewed  activity,  but  in  a 
most  unexpected  direction  a 
new  path  has  been  opened,  and 
along  it  in  the  old  order  the 
forces  are  being  pushed  for- 
ward. There  is  that  outstand- 
ing uncertainty  of  some  200,000 
miles  to  be  reduced.  It  can 
never  entirely  disappear;  the 
narrow  dimensions  of  our  earth 
furnish  a  very  inadequate  base 
from  which  to  measure  so  vast 
a  distance ;  but  while  there  is 
a  possibility  of  halving  the 
margin  of  doubt  the  matter 
cannot  be  allowed  to  rest. 

Forty  years  ago  our  know- 
ledge of  the  sun's  distance  was 
based  upon  the  observation  of 
the  transit  of  Venus  in  1769, 
and  the  accepted  value  was 
95,000,000  miles.  For  more 
than  a  century  there  had  been 
no  opportunity  of  revising  the 
measures,  and  the  whole  astro- 
nomical world  awaited  eagerly 
the  pair  of  transits  which  were 
to  take  place  in  1874  and  1882, 
in  the  confident  expectation  of 
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arriving  then  at  a  trustworthy 
result. 

The  dramatic  character  of 
the  operations  that  were  under- 
taken aroused  a  general  public 
enthusiasm  for  the  problem. 
Parliaments  were  called  upon 
to  vote  large  supplies.  Expedi- 
tions from  all  countries  fitted 
out  to  the  most  remote  corners 
of  the  earth,  and  an  occasional 
tale  of  bodily  hardships  added 
a  touch  of  human  interest  to 
scientific  doings.  Best  of  all, 
wherever  over  half  the  world 
the  sky  was  clear  people  had 
themselves  from  their  own 
doorsteps  watched  through 
smoked  glasses  the  planet 
Venus  pass,  a  small  dark  body, 
across  the  shining  surface  of 
the  sun ;  and  they  were  curious 
to  know  what  advantage  the 
astronomers  had  gained  in  going 
SO  far  afield. 

The  answer  is  not  far  to 
seek.  On  the  rare  occasions 
when  the  planet  Venus,  passing 
directly  between  our  earth  and 
the  sun,  is  seen  apparently  pro- 
jected  upon  the  latter  as  a 
round  black  spot,  observers 
at  widely  -  separated  stations 
measure  at  carefully  deter- 
mined instants  of  time  the 
position  of  the  planet  upon  the 
sun's  disc.  And  because  they 
are  watching  from  difierent 
points,  the  aspect  of  the 
phenomenon  is  not  quite  the 
same  at  the  two  stations. 
There  is  a  slight  shift  in  the 
position  of  the  planet,  a  very 
small  difference  indeed,  but 
still  a  quantity  wliicli  can  be 
measured  with  refined  instru- 
ments, and  which,  combined 
with  a  careful  determination  of 
the    length    of    the    base   line 


between  the  two  stations,  gives 
eventually  the  distance  of  the 
sun.  The  more  widely  separ- 
ated the  stations  the  greater  is 
the  shift  to  be  measured  and 
the  more  powerful  is  the 
method.  So  the  expeditions 
went,  some  of  them,  to  far- 
distant  lands,  to  New  Zealand, 
to  South  America,  and  to 
antarctic  Kerguelen  Island ; 
and  there  they  realised  to  the 
full  what  a  world  of  difference 
there  is  between  work  amidst 
the  conveniences  of  a  per- 
manent observatory  and  work 
in  the  discomforts  of  a  tem- 
porary observing  camp. 

They  had  come  to  observe  a 
phenomenon  which  could  never 
be  presented  to  the  sight  more 
than  twice  in  a  lifetime.  That 
fact  alone  prevents  any  man 
from  becoming  an  experienced 
observer  of  transits  of  Venus. 
Attempts  had  been  made  to  get 
over  this  diflBculty  by  construct- 
ing  models  which  gave  a  vety 
fair  representation  of  the 
phenomena,  and  the  observers 
were  assiduously  practised  in 
the  observation  of  artificial 
transits.  But  there  was  some- 
thing which  could  not  be 
imitated  and  studied  before- 
hand— the  effect  of  the  sun 
lighting  up  the  atmosphere  of 
the  planet  and  surrounding  it 
with  a  halo  of  brightness. 

This  appearance  seems  to  have 
come  as  something  of  a  surprise 
to  the  observers  of  the  transit 
of  1874,  and  it  had  a  serious 
effect  upon  their  observations. 
The  accounts  which  had  come 
down  of  the  transit  of  1769, 
and  the  preliminary  practice 
upon  artificial  transits,  had 
prepared    them   for   a   certain 
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sequence  of  events,  and  they 
had  to  note  by  the  chronometer 
the  exact  moment  at  which  each 
happened.  Even  if  everything 
had  come  to  pass  as  was  ex- 
pected, it  was  a  severe  trial  of 
nerve  and  skill.  The  difficulties 
of  working  in  a  temporary  camp 
can  be  barely  indicated.  The 
instruments  suflPer  slight  mis- 
haps upon  the  journey,  and 
there  is  no  workshop  in  which 
to  repair  them ;  chronometers 
which  have  travelled  rough 
roads  in  tropical  climates  are 
but  a  poor  substitute  for  the 
standard  clocks  which  have 
been  left  at  homa  There  is 
the  ever-present  consciousness 
of  the  irreparable  effect  of  some 
failure  at  the  critical  moment,  of 
instrumental  mishap  or  cloudy 
sky.  It  is  at  best  a  bad  pre- 
paration for  the  supreme  mo- 
ments of  a  man's  life,  when  he 
has  to  reap  in  a  few  precious 
minutes  the  fruits  of  years  of 
labour.  And  to  crown  the  diffi- 
culties there  came  this  unex- 
pected appearance  of  a  ring  of 
light  round  the  planet,  which 
confused  itself  with  the  edge  of 
the  sun  and  rendered  uncertain 
the  most  important  observations 
of  all — the  determination  of  the 
instants  when  the  planet  enters 
upon  and  passes  off  the  sun's 
disc. 

This  was  the  classical  method 
of  determining  the  distance  of 
the  sun.  It  had  met  with  a 
fair  measure  of  success  in  early 
years  at  the  transit  of  1769,  and 
for  the  following  hundred  years, 
during  which  no  transits  oc- 
curred, it  had  been  taught  in 
the  schools  and  established  in 
the  text-books.  And  when  in 
1874  it  was  put  again  to  the 


test,  it  broke  down,  as  we  have 
seen.  Unfortunately  the  newer 
methods  which  were  tried  on 
the  same  occasion  proved  dis- 
appointing also.  Photography 
was  pressed  into  the  service 
because  it  can  record  its  impres- 
sions very  quickly  and  without 
emotion.  Its  fimction  was  to 
produce  pictures  of  the  event, 
and  the  astronomer  hoped  that 
he  would  be  able  to  study  and 
measure  those  pictures  at  his 
leisure.  The  hopes  which  were 
built  upon  this  new  method 
were  unfulfilled  in  the  end. 
The  photographs  proved  hard 
to  measure,  and  the  results  were 
not  satisfactory. 

It  was  soon  realised,  long 
before  the  final  results  were 
brought  together  and  the  calcu- 
lations completed,  that  the  ob- 
servation of  a  transit  of  Venus 
might,  after  all,  fail  to  give 
the  desired  improvement  in 
our  knowledge  of  the  sun's  dis- 
tance. Unexpected  difficulties 
had  arisen  in  1874,  and  it  was 
hard  to  see  how  they  could  be 
avoided  on  the  occasion  of  the 
next  transit  in  1882.  The  short 
interval  of  eight  years  was  not 
enough  to  complete  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  first  batch  of 
results,  and  the  preparations 
for  the  transit  of  1882  must  go 
forward.  But  the  distinguished 
astronomer  who  is  now  his 
Majesty's  astronomer  at  the 
Cape  had  shared  in  the  diffi- 
culties of  1874,  and  was  not 
content  to  risk  another  failure 
in  the  same  way.  While  the 
world  was  preparing  to  try 
again  at  the  transit  of  Venus 
in  1882,  he  conceived  the  bold 
idea  of  forestalling  their  efforts 
by  securing  the  desired  result 
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single-handed  in  1877.  In  that 
year,  the  year  of  the  discovery 
of  his  two  satellites,  the  planet 
Mars  came  unusually  near  the 
earth — a  mere  30,000,000  miles 
away.  If  the  planet's  distance 
could  be  well  determined  the 
problem  of  the  distance  of  the 
sun  was  solved.  For  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  the  distances 
of  the  planets  from  the  sun,  and 
consequently  from  one  another, 
are  known  with  an  accuracy  far 
exceeding  our  knowledge  of  the 
distance  in  miles  of  any  one  of 
them.  If  one  distance  be  de- 
termined the  rest  can  be  im- 
mediately deduced  from  it,  and 
so  the  distance  of  Mars  from  the 
earth  will  give  us  the  distance 
of  the  earth  from  the  sun. 

So  Sir  David  Gill  set  out  in 
the  summer  of  1877  to  deter- 
mine the  distance  of  the  planet 
Mars.  His  instrument  was  the 
heliometer,  which  is  the  most 
refined  and  beautiful  instru- 
ment ever  invented  for  measur- 
ing directly  the  distance  between 
two  points  in  the  sky  not  very 
far  apart,  the  angular  distance 
of  star  from  star,  or  of  planet 
from  star.  The  station  chosen 
for  the  observations  was  on  the 
island  of  Ascension,  close  to  the 
equator ;  and  it  was  close  to  the 
equator  for  this  reason,  that 
determinations  of  the  distance 
of  a  planet  or  of  the  sun  require 
that  observations  shall  be  made 
at  two  widely  separated  sta- 
tions. There  are  two  distinct 
ways  of  satisfying  this  con- 
dition. One  way  is  to  send 
observers  to  very  distant  parts 
of  the  earth,  as  was  done  in  the 
transit  of  Venus  expeditions. 
The  other  way  is  less  trouble- 
some.    The   observer  makes  a 


first  set  of  observations  early  in 
the  evening,  and  goes  to  bed. 
While  he  is  asleep,  the  earth  in 
its  rotation  is  carrying  him  and 
his  instrument  round  with  it^ 
and  before  dawn  he  oan  repeat 
the  observations  of  the  evening 
before  from  a  point  thousands 
of  miles  away  from  where  they 
were  made. 

It  is  clearly  an  advantage  to 
be  near  the  equator,  for  there  the 
distance  traversed  during  the 
night  is  greatest  So  Ascension 
was  chosen  for  a  station,  and 
the  heliometer  was  set  up  on 
the  shore  of  Mars  Bay .  Through- 
out the  late  summer  and  early 
autumn  of  1877  Mars  was 
visible  all  through  the  night. 
Early  in  the  evening  its  plaoe 
among  the  surrounding  stars 
was  measured.  During  the 
night  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
transported  the  observatory 
some  six  thousand  miles  away, 
and  when  in  the  morning  the 
planet  was,  from  the  new  point 
of  view,  compared  with  the  same 
stars,  the  shift  in  its  position 
among  them  was  measured,  and 
the  amount  of  the  shift  was  a 
measure  of  the  distance  of  the 
planet. 

The  simplicity  of  the  scheme 
almost  ensured  its  success. 
Personality  of  one  observer  and 
peculiarities  of  one  instrument 
only  were  involved.  Unfavour- 
able skies  and  minor  mishaps 
were  powerless  to  wreck  the 
work  —  for  it  extended  over 
months  instead  of  minutes,  and 
the  failure  of  one  night  was 
turned  into  the  success  of  the 
next.  In  'Six  Months  in  As- 
cension' the  astronomer's  wife 
has  given  a  delightful  account 
of  the  small  trials  and  the  great 
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successes  of  the  expedition,  and 
of  the  triumphant  return  to 
England  at  the  end  of  1877, 
with  results  which  all  the  transit 
of  Venus  expeditions  of  1882 
could  scarcely  hope  to  rival. 

The  necessary  calculations 
were  not  long  delayed,  and  they 
gav^e  for  the  distance  of  the  sun 
93,080,000  miles,— two  milUons 
less  than  the  original  result 
from  the  transit  of  1769,  and  a 
million  and  a-half  greater  than 
the  distance  which  had  been 
obtained  from  a  rediscussion  of 
those  observations.  The  un- 
certainty had  been  nearly  two 
million  miles,  and  it  was  reduced 
by  these  observations  of  Mars 
at  Ascension  to  not  much 
more  than  300,000  miles.  It 
was  a  notable  result  to  be 
achieved  by  the  efforts  of  one 
man, — a  triumph  of  individual 
skill,  and  a  greater  triumph  of 
foresight.  It  has  been  men- 
tioned that  the  expedition  to 
Ascension  was  undertaken  be- 
cause Sir  David  Gill  had  early 
convinced  himself  that  the 
transit  of  Venus  expeditions 
would  not  fulfil  the  hopes  that 
had  been  built  upon  them. 
That  forecast  has  been  amply 
justified.  The  work  has  taken 
many  years  to  complete,  and 
even  now  is  not  quite  all  pub- 
lished, and  the  results  are  dis- 
cordant and  uncertain  to  an 
amount  greater  than  the 
300,000  miles  to  which  the 
Mars  observations  had  reduced 
the  uncertainty  in  our  know- 
ledge of  the  sun's  distance. 

But  the  result  of  these  Mars 
observations  was  not  long  al- 
lowed to  stand  unchallenged. 
It  was  soon  pointed  out  that 
there  was  one  possible  source  of 


error  that  had  not  been  elimi- 
nated,— which  had,  indeed,  at 
that  time  scarcely  been  recog- 
nised. It  is  a  small  secondary 
effect  of  the  refraction  to  which 
the  rays  of  Ught  from  a  star  or 
planet  are  subject  when  they 
pass  through  our  atmosphere, 
and  in  virtue  of  it  the  image  of 
a  planet  low  down  in  the  sky, 
when  it  is  examined  in  the  tele- 
scope, is  found  to  have  a  slight 
blue  border  along  the  upper  and 
a  red  border  along  the  lower 
edge  of  its  disc.  In  the  case  of 
Mars  this  might  produce  a  par- 
ticularly noticeable  result,  for 
the  ruddy  planet  was  often  ob- 
served in  a  blue  twilight  sky. 
The  blue  border  would  then  be 
lost  in  the  blue  sky,  and  the  red 
border  would  be  assimilated 
with  the  red  disc  of  the  planet, 
so  that  the  planet  would  always 
appear  slightly  displaced.  It 
was  an  effect  almost  inappreci- 
able in  magnitude,  but  if  it 
acted  at  all,  it  would  always 
act  in  the  same  direction,  and 
that  is  the  most  pernicious  kind 
of  error  to  which  observations 
can  be  liable. 

In  fact,  when  we  arrive  at  an 
astronomical  result  from  the 
combination  of  a  long  series  of 
observations,  the  estimate  which 
we  are  able  to  form  of  the  un- 
certainty of  our  result  is  en- 
tirely invalidated  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  there  is  a  possibility 
that  any  cause,  however  small, 
has  introduced  an  error  always 
in  the  same  direction.  It  could 
not  be  denied  that  the  Mars 
observations  were  at  least  open 
to  such  a  suspicion  because  of 
the  atmospheric  diflBculty  to 
which  we  have  referred  ;  and 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
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renew  the  attempt  upon  the 
sun's  distance  in  still  another 
way. 

Mars  is  not  the  only  planet 
whose  distance  can  be  well 
determined  by  direct  observa- 
tion. Between  Mars  and 
Jupiter  there  is  a  large  family 
of  small  planets,  which  are 
farther  from  the  sun  than  Mars, 
and  consequently  at  their 
nearest  are  farther  from  the 
earth  than  Mars  at  his  nearest. 
But  this  disadvantage  is  more 
than  balanced  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  indistinguishable  in 
appearance  from  the  stars  which 
surround  them :  they  escape 
almost  entirely  that  atmo- 
spheric trouble  which  brought 
Mars  into  disrepute,  and  their 
small  images  can  be  observed 
with  very  much  greater  accu- 
racy. In  the  years  1888  and 
1889  three  of  these  small 
planets,  Iris,  Victoria,  and 
Sappho,  were  at  their  nearest 
to  the  earth.  It  was  resolved 
to  make  a  final  effort  to  deter- 
mine their  distance  from  the 
earth,  and  thence  to  obtain 
one  more  determination  of  that 
elusive  quantity,  the  distance 
of  the  sun,  which  had  already 
been  the  subject  of  so  many 
disappointing  questa 

On  this  occasion  no  one  was 
able  to  repeat  the  programme 
of  1877,  and  make  a  single- 
handed  determination  from  a 
station  near  the  equator.  A 
great  scheme  was  organised  of 
co-operation  between  the  Cape 
Observatory  and  the  observa- 
tories of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, to  make  observations  as 
simultaneous  as  possible  of  the 
positions  of  these  planets  among 
tlie  surrounding  stars.     It  was 


a  return  towards  the  older  plan 
which  had  been  used  in  the 
transit  of  Venus  work,  of 
observing  from  widely  -  separ- 
ated stations.  There  were  five 
northern  observatories  engaged, 
against  one  in  the  south.  But 
the  climate  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  was  in  the  scale 
against  them,  and  in  the  result 
the  forces  were  well  balanced. 

Very  soon  it  appeared  that 
the  observations  which  were 
made  were  of  unexampled  ao- 
curacy.  One  after  another  the 
tables  in  the  possession  of  astron- 
omers failed  to  respond  to  the 
demand  made  upon  them,  and 
finally  the  whole  calculations  had 
to  be  repeated  with  more  ex- 
tensive and  accurate  tables  than 
had  ever  before  been  employed 
in  the  work.  The  situation  has 
been  celebrated  by  an  Oxford 
astronomer  -  poet  m  a  verse 
which  puts  the  matter  in  a 
nutshell : — 

'*  They  used  to  measure  our  distance 

from  the  sun 
By  watching  transits  of  Venus. 
Now  they  use  of  the  planets  one 
That  doesn't  even  come  between  us. 
And  Dr  Gill  declares  he's  able 
By  using  the  heliometer 
To  beat  the  seven-figure  logarithm  table. 
Or  any  known  arithmometer." 

Only  four  years  ago  two  enor- 
mous volumes  were  issued  from 
the  Cape  Observatory  contain- 
ing a  complete  account  of  the 
work.  The  distance  of  the  sun 
was  found  to  be  92,874,000 
miles,  with  an  uncertainty  of  a 
couple  of  hundred  thousand. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  this 
last  result  agrees  with  the  earlier 
determination  from  the  observa- 
tions of  Mars  within  the  limits 
of  uncertainty  which  were  found 
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for  that  result.  The  limits  of 
uncertainty  had  now  been  re- 
duced, and  it  was  hard  to  see 
what  more  could  be  done.  In- 
deed, astronomers  would  have 
been  quite  content  to  let  the 
matter  rest  for  some  years. 
These  determinations  of  the 
distance  of  the  sun  are  labori- 
ous in  the  extreme,  and  there 
was  much  else  waiting  to  be 
done. 

And  yet  to-day  we  are  once 
more  in  the  thick  of  a  new 
attack  on  the  problem.  A  small 
planet  has  been  recently  dis- 
covered, which  comes  on  favour- 
able occasions  very  much  nearer 
to  the  earth  than  any  body  ex- 
cept our  own  moon.  In  August 
of  1898  a  German  astronomer 
was  searching  for  two  small 
members  of  the  huge  family  of 
minor  planets :  they  had  long 
been  lost.  The  wanderers 
escaped  the  keen  grasp  of  the 
photographic  plate,  but  it 
caught  a  prize  for  which  that 
whole  family  would  gladly  be 
bartered — a  minor  planet,  in- 
deed, in  point  of  size  and 
brilliance,  but  moving  in  a  most 
imusual  path.  The  new  planet 
is  perhaps  not  a  hundred  miles 
in  diameter,  and  would  be  in  no 
wise  distinguished  or  important 
if  it  moved  among  its  peers. 
But  some  unknowli  cause  has 
placed  Eros,  thus  aptly  named 
after  the  little  wayward  god, 
in  a  path  such  as  no  minor 
planet  had  ever  before  been 
known  to  pursue,  a  path  which 
brings  it  on  rare  occasions  very 
near  the  earth.  During  this 
last  winter  the  first  occasion 
has  fallen  out :  we  shall  have 
to  wait  thirty  years  for  a  better 
opportunity  of  determining  the 


planet's  distance,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  neglect  such  a 
chance  of  determining  by  this 
means  the  distance  of  the  sun 
within  the  limits  of  100,000 
miles.  And  so  astronomers 
have  plunged  anew  into  the 
work;  the  observations  are 
finished,  and  the  calculations 
are  begun. 

For  the  first  time  in  this 
solar  -  parallax  hunting  photo- 
graphic methods  have  to  a 
great  extent  superseded  the 
heliometer  and  other  instru- 
ments of  visual  observation ; 
and  to  this  will  be  greatly  due 
whatever  measure  of  success 
may  be  achieved.  There  is 
still  matter  for  controversy  con- 
cerning the  respective  merits 
of  photographic  and  visual 
measures,  when  each  method 
can  be  given  full  scope.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
when  it  is  a  case  of  utilising 
odd  half-hour  breaks  in  almost 
continuous  cloud,  such  as  was 
experienced  last  winter,  the  ad- 
vantage is  all  on  the  side  of  the 
photographic  plate,  which  does 
its  work  in  a  minute  or  two, 
and  allows  the  observer  to  make 
his  measurements  upon  it  at 
leisure.  It  is  fortunate  that 
English  astronomers  have  been 
able  to  rely  entirely  on  their 
photographic  telescopes.  At 
Greenwich,  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
and  Dublin  long  series  of 
photographs  have  been  ob- 
tained, which  will  serve  a  two- 
fold purposa  Whenever  the 
weather  has  permitted  work  at 
each  end  of  a  night  there  will 
result  an  independent  determin- 
ation of  the  planet's  distance, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Mars' 
work  at  Ascension,  based  upon 
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the  distance  which  the  observa- 
tory itself  has  moved  during  the 
night.  And  when  such  pairs  of 
observations  made  in  Europe 
are  wanting  there  still  remains 
the  chance  that  somewhere  in 
America  they  may  have  ob- 
tained, at  their  end  of  the  long 
base  line,  observations  which 
will  combine  with  the  observa- 
tions made  in  Europe  to  give  a 
second  result. 

The  vastness  of  the  labour 
which  has  been  and  is  being 
expended  upon  the  solution  of 
this  problem  of  the  sun's  dis- 
tance from  the  earth  is  no 
whit  out  of  proportion  to  the 
immense  importance  of  the 
matter  in  astronomy.  The 
distance  of  the  sun  is  the  unit 
in  which  all  distances  in  our 
solar  system  are  measured; 
nay  more,  the  distances  of  the 
fixk  star;  from  our  system  are 
expressed  in  terms  of  it;  nor, 
further,  without  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  it  is  it  possible 
either  to  determine  accurately 
the  velocities  with  which  those 
stars  are  moving  towards  us 
or  away  from  us,  or  to  take 
the  next  step  of  measuring  the 
speed  and  the  direction  of  the 


motion  through  space  of  the 
sun  and  its  system  of  planets. 
All  depend  upon  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  distance  of 
the  sun  from  the  earth,  and  no 
labour  can  be  deemed  too  great 
if  it  extends  this  knowledge 
even  by  a  little.  As  to  the 
present  enterprise,  it  will  be 
years  before  the  measures  and 
calculations  are  completed  and 
we  can  judge  of  its  success. 
However  it  may  result,  even 
if  the  value  of  the  sun's  dis- 
tance which  is  obtained  is  no 
better  than  the  value  at  pres- 
ent accepted,  the  labour  will 
not  have  been  thrown  away, 
for  two  great  ends  will  have 
been  achieved.  The  value  of 
photographic  methods  will 
have  been  tested  against  visual 
observation  in  a  way  which 
has  never  before  been  done  so 
completely :  that  will  be  the 
gain  to  practical  astronomy. 
And  the  mutual  understanding, 
the  co-ordination  of  methods, 
and  the  unity  of  purpose  that 
will  be  gained  in  so  great  a  co- 
operation for  a  common  end, 
will  remain  as  an  endowment 
to  the  future  of  science  when 
the  work  is  over. 
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"He  were  as  cranky  as  be 
d — d  when  he  had  a  mind 
that  way,  were  old  John  Ball ; 
but  I'm  main  sorry  as  he've 
been  took,  and  so  I  tell  yer. 
There's  many  of  'em  as  is  left 
as  ain't  got  half  his  grit,  no 
nor  a  quarter  either,  though 
they  holds  theirselves  a  bit 
straight  er." 

Such  was  the  funeral  oration 
pronounced  by  Job  Billing, 
when  at  a  good  old  age  my 
quondam  friend  and  acquaint- 
ance, the  hump-backed  cobbler, 
joined  the  majority ;  and  albeit 
there  was  about  Job's  per- 
oration a  distinct  spice  of 
personality,  emphasised  by  the 
side -look  he  cast  upon  my 
person,  I  am  in  no  way  in- 
clined to  cavil  at  his  decision. 

It  was  seldom  the  habit  of 
our  sexton,  when  he  passed  re- 
marks on  those  for  whom  he  per- 
formed the  last  earthly  service, 
to  err  on  the  side  of  clemency. 
Possessing  all  the  roughness 
and  callousness  of  the  grave- 
digger  in  "Hamlet,"  yet  lack- 
ing the  redeemmg  wit,  he 
compensated  for  the  absence 
of  this  quality  by  exhibiting  a 
double  portion  of  caustic  surli- 
ness. And  there  were  times 
when  I  was  almost  fain  to 
fancy  that  he  took  exception 
to  the  presence  on  week-days 
of  any  living  creature  except 
himself  in  the  churchyard,  and 
would  vastly  have  preferred 
to  see  the  unauthorised  in- 
truder "  lying  in  the  grave " 
than  standing  "out  of  it." 
Yet  I  may  not  deny  that 
there  were  moments  when  the 


man  Job  commanded  my  warm 
admiration — not,  however,  in 
his  capacity  as  gravedigger, 
but  when  he  toilsomely  blew 
the  organ  on  Sundays.  That 
one  and  the  same  man  could 
work  that  cumbrous  and  cranky 
machine,  and  yet  find  breath  to 
bellow  out  a  psalm  in  a  voice 
to  be  envied  by  a  bull  of 
Bashan,  at  such  times  as  he 
fancied  that  the  choir  stood 
in  need  of  a  little  extraneous 
assistance,  was  in  itself  a  very 
wonderful  performance.  But 
even  yet  more  wonderful  was 
the  masterly  manner  in  which, 
without  letting  the  wind  go 
out  of  the  organ,  Job  would 
suddenly  emerge  from  his  ob- 
scurity and  collar  the  ringleader 
of  a  set  of  godless  urchins,  who 
had  some  excuse  for  their  dis- 
graceful behaviour  Sunday 
after  Sunday,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  condemned  to  occupy 
a  row  of  benches  at  the  back  of 
the  organ,  where  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  them  to  take  any 
part  in  the  service.  I  will  say 
this  much  for  Job — he  allowed 
them  a  very  fair  amount  of 
tether.  Making  faces  or  pull- 
ing long  noses  at  any  visible 
member  of  the  congregation, 
eating  peppermints,  cracking 
nuts,  shuffling  on  the  forms, 
or  kicking  each  other,  —  all 
these  passed  muster  as  things 
to  be  expected  of  them,  and 
so  venial  offences ;  but  when  it 
came  to  ear-puUings,  fisticuffis, 
or  book -fights,  out  from  his 
den,  like  a  spider  from  its  web, 
would  spring  the  avenger  Job 
Billing,  and  a  boy  once  collared. 
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having  been  chucked  uncere- 
moniously into  a  dark  recess 
beneath  the  body  of  the  organ, 
only  reappeared,  a  dusty  and 
tear-stained  figure,  when  the 
last  notes  of  the  voluntary  had 
been  played. 

I  am  not  at  the  present,  how- 
ever, so  much  concerned  with 
Job  Billing,  his  likes  and  dis- 
likes, and  his  performances  as 
gravedigger  and  organ-blower, 
as  with  the  man  who  was  the 
subject  of  his  remarks  to  me. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
death  of  old  John  Ball  has  left 
a  gap  in  our  parish  society.  If 
Lucilius  and  other  satirists  in 
Rome,  if  to  a  minor  extent  the 
Thersites  of  Shakespeare  exer- 
cised any  influence  in  the  Greek 
host,  then  in  our  quiet  village 
the  old  hump -backed  cobbler, 
shrewd  of  tongue  and  ready  of 
repartee,  was  a  man  to  be 
reckoned  with.  Possibly,  as 
others  similarly  afflicted  have 
done  before  him,  he  presumed 
upon  his  bodily  infirmity — nay, 
even  gathered  prestige  from  the 
fact  that  he  was  ^'nobbut  a 
poor  crittur  to  look  at."  Would 
Saul  of  Tarsus,  we  often  wonder, 
have  been  quite  so  wholly  ad- 
mirable if  he  had  not  had  some 
grievous  thorn  in  the  flesh  to 
bufiet  him  ?  Would  his  patient 
courage,  his  transcendent  auda- 
city in  the  presence  of  danger, 
have  appealed  to  us  so  strong- 
ly, if  we  pictured  him  to  our- 
selves as  a  giant  like  that  other 
Saul,  or  even  as  a  muscular 
Christian  ? 

Possibly,  again,  physical  dis- 
ability made  poor  old  John  take 
a  jaundiced  view  of  humanity, 
and  nurse  in  his  heart  of  hearts 
a  standing  grievance  against 
those  of  his  fellow-creatures  who 


stood  upright  in  their  shoes.  Cer- 
tain at  anyrate  it  is  that,  so  far 
as  I  can  remember,  at  nearly 
all  times  and  in  nearly  all  com- 
pany he  posed  as  a  member  of 
the  opposition  or  even  as  an 
obstructionist,  and  was  seldom 
over-careful  either  to  measure 
his  words,  to  qualify  his  judg- 
ments, or  to  be  afflicted  by 
respect  of  persons.  But  there 
was  this  conspicuous  merit 
about  his  social  methods — the 
worst  that  John  Ball  would 
say  about  man,  woman,  or  child 
would  be  said  face  to  face, 
and  when  in  some  of  his  more 
amenable  moments  he  retailed 
some  of  his  impertinences  for  a 
third  person's  benefit,  he  was 
not  prone  either  to  exaggerate 
or  to  embellish.  It  may  also 
be  added  in  the  way  of  com- 
mendation, that,  as  language 
goes  in  his  walk  of  life,  he 
was  essentially  a  clean-tongued 
citizen ;  and  if  now  and  again 
he  accentuated  some  assertion 
by  a  word  commencing  with  a 
big,  big  D,  he  was  a  total  ab- 
stainer from  those  less  forcible 
but  infinitely  lower  grade  of  ex- 
pletives so  extensively  employed 
by  the  lower  orders. 

Where  few  people  had  the 
old  man's  good  word,  our  worthy 
rector  and  his  sister  were  held 
by  him  in  especial  favour,  and 
the  lady  seldom  allowed  a  week 
to  pass  without  paying  a  visit 
to  the  cobbler's  den.  Fancying 
on  one  occasion  when  she  was 
going  from  home  for  a  few  days 
that  old  John  was  rather  failing, 
she  recommended  him  to  her 
brother's  especial  care  during 
her  absence,  and  I  had  it  on 
the  best  authority  that  the 
rector  paid  his  quaint  parish- 
ioner several  pastoral  visits. 
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"The  Reverend,"  quoth  old 
John  to  me,  "he's  a  bit  lone- 
some without  the  old  lady. 
Why,  heVe  dropped  in  here 
quite  neighbour-like  three  times 
in  the  week,  and  sat  in  that 
there  chair  as  you're  sitting  in 
now  for  an  hour  or  more,  just  as 
he  should  have  summun  to  talk 
to.  Not  as  I  minded  him 
a-coming;  I  were  quite  sorry 
for  the  old  gentleman." 

Not  only  was  he  partial  to 
the  members  of  the  rectory 
household,  but  John  was  always 
intensely  loyal  to  his  own  parish 
church,  though  the  building 
could,  alas!  lay  claim  to  no 
architectural  beauty.  Once  he 
spent  a  week  in  London  with 
some  relations,  and,  curious  to 
learn  what  sort  of  impression 
the  metropolis  had  made  upon 
him,  I  went  to  visit  him  on  his 
return. 

"  I  don't  take  much  count  on 
that  Lunnon  of  yours.  Master 
George,"  he  said ;  "  a  smoky, 
smelly  hole,  that's  what  I  calls 
it.  And  church  I  Why,  they 
took  me  to  St  Paul's,  a 
cathedral  they  calls  it,  and  I 
never  see  such  a  ramshackle 
old  place  in  all  my  born  days. 
*  You  come  down  to  the  country 
along  o'  me,'  says  I,  *and  I'll 
show  you  something  like  a 
church.'  And  preachin' !  why, 
the  Reverend  here  would  preach 
the  inside  out  of  the  chap  as  I 
heard  in  half  no  time.  *  No 
more  of  your  Lunnons  or  St 
Paulses  for  me,'  says  I ;  *  no, 
thank  you.'" 

When  our  good  rector 
brought  off  his  great  coup  and 
induced  the  bishop  to  come 
down  and  consecrate  our  new 
burial-ground,  John  Ball  so  far 
took  a  personal  interest  in  the 


matter  as  with  some  pain  and 
peril  to  get  himself  hoisted  to 
the  top  of  a  handy  gate  from 
which  he  could  view  the  pro- 
cession of  clergy  as  they 
solemnly  paced  round  the  new 
enclosura  Our  parish  having 
long  lain  in  the  depths  of  dark- 
ness, and  a  bishop  being  alto- 
gether an  unknown  quantity, 
there  were  those  who  were  in- 
clined to  classify  their  spiritual 
lord  among  "  wenuses,  griflBns, 
unicorns,  men-at-arms,"  and 
similar  "fabulous  creatures." 
Johnnie  Ball,  without  going 
quite  so  far  as  this,  had  pre- 
pared himself  to  see  at  anyrate 
an  ecclesiastical  giant,  and  it 
took  me  a  good  quarter  of  an 
hour  by  the  clock  to  disabuse 
the  old  fellow's  mind  of  the 
notion  that  an  ambitious  curate 
of  considerable  bodily  presence, 
to  which  he  added  dignity  by 
the  assumption  of  a  formidable 
biretta,  was  not  the  veritable 
Simon  Pure. 

"He  were  a  fine  figure  of 
a  man  leastways,"  remarked 
John,  apropos  of  the  supposed 
bishop. 

I  held  my  tongue  and  awaited 
developments,  for,  indeed,  great 
man  as  he  was,  our  venerable 
father  in  God  in  nowise  identi- 
fied himself  in  my  mind  with 
the  figure  of  an  Agamemnon  or 
a  Hercules. 

"  And  it  were  a  'mazing  fine 
'elmet  as  he  weared." 

"Great  Scot,  manl"  I  ex- 
claimed, "that  wasn't  the 
bishop ;  that  was  the  parson  at 
Hawksley." 

John  stared  at  me  for  a 
moment,  and  then  proceeded  to 
argue  the  point,  evidently  hold- 
ing the  theory  that  fine  feathers 
ought  to  make  fine  birds. 
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"Which  were  he  then?"  he 
inquired  at  last,  and  I  hastened 
to  explain  that  his  lordship  had 
brought  up  the  rear  of  the 
procession. 

"  What,  him  as  were  in  they 
great  shirt-sleeves  ?  Why,  he 
was  the  meanest  -  looking  old 
crittur  as  ever  I  clapped  eyes 
on,"  and  John  ceased  to  show 
any  further  interest .  in  the 
matter. 

Now  a  word  as  to  that  bir- 
etta,  which,  I  will  own,  seems 
to  my  Protestant  mind  a  com- 
fortless and  incongruous  form 
of  headdress  at  all  times,  yet 
more  especially  incongruous  as 
worn  in  the  company  wherein 
I  next  beheld  it.  I  had  pro- 
mised to  go  and  have  supper 
and  spend  a  night  with  my 
friend  the  curate  of  Hawksley, 
at  all  times  a  most  compan- 
ionable man.  Having  come  to 
supper  straight  from  an  even- 
ing service,  he  sat  down  to 
the  meal  in  a  cassock.  After 
supper  we  adjourned  to  his  study 
to  smoke,  and  presently,  after 
remarking  that  he  felt  rather 
chilly  in  a  thin  cassock,  he 
arrayed  himself  in  an  old  col- 
lege blazer,  bright  red  with 
a  blue  border.  When  after 
another  few  minutes,  on  com- 
mencing to  snuffle,  he  concluded 
that  he  was  in  for  a  cold  in  the 
head,  and  elected  to  don  the 
biretta  as  the  warmest  avail- 
able headdress,  the  Jewish  high 
priest,  or  the  Greek  Church 
archimandrite,  could  hardly 
have  been  more  gorgeously 
arrayed. 

However,  to  return  to  our 
subject,  if  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  advent  of  our  bishop 
did  create  a  considerable  sen- 
sation     and     made     the     day 


memorable  in  the  history  of 
our  parish,  neither  his  personal 
appearance  nor  the  depth  of 
his  learning — for  indeed  a  ser- 
mon he  preached  was  far  above 
the  comprehension  of  our  rus- 
tics— impressed  the  community 
so  much  as  the  versatility  of 
his  gastronomic  performances. 
And  I  fear  me  that  he  is  still 
handed  down  to  tradition  not 
as  the  great  orator  or  the  pro- 
found theologian,  but  as  "him 
what  ate  old  Tom  Ives's 
gander." 

It  had  occurred  to  our  rector 
that  bishops,  like  other  beasts, 
are  all  the  more  amiable  for 
a  little  feeding,  and,  that 
nothing  might  be  wanting  to 
ensure  the  success  of  the  day, 
a  tent  had  been  chartered  for 
the  occasion,  and  arrangements 
had  been  made  for  a  publio 
luncheon.  The  affair  resolved 
itself  into  a  sort  of  club-feast, 
after  the  manner  of  Jack 
Ginger's  ever-famous  supper. 
Here  and  there,  it  is  true,  a 
few  subscriptions  in  specie  were 
accepted;  but  the  bulk  of  the 
offerings  came  in  kind.  While 
the  rector  and  good  old  Tom 
Campion  supplied  the  drink- 
ables, the  solids  came  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  and  the 
committee  who  organised  the 
entertainment  showed  a  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  human 
nature  when  they  managed  to 
rouse  that  spirit  of  jealous  emu- 
lation, apart  from  which  an 
undertaking  of  the  sort  could 
hardly  have  proved  successfuL 

"Now,  Mrs  Pittams,  what 
are  you  going  to  send  us  to- 
wards the  bishop's  luncheon  ?  " 

"Nothing  as  I  knows  on. 
Whoever  said  as  I  were  agoing 
to  send  anything  ?  " 
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This  in  rather  an  aggressive 
tone,  as  of  a  woman  whose 
character  has  been  attacked. 

"Oh,  but  I  think  you  will. 
There  is  Mrs  Higgs,  now,  over 
the  way " 

"And  what  have  Jane  *Iggs 
give  you  ?  " 

"Oh,  she  has  promised  us 
three  couple  of  fine  chickens." 

"Then,"  with  ready  prompti- 
tude, "I'll  send  in  four  couple 
of  ducks.  I  reckon  as  there's 
more  picking  on  a  duck  nor  on 
a  fowl.  Leastways  they  counts 
more  on  'em  at  market.  But 
there,  Jane  'Iggs,  she  alius 
were  that  close.  She  ain't  one 
as'll  give  away  more  nor  she's 
obligated." 

Dick  Marsh,  a  rising  young 
farmer  who  killed  his  own 
mutton,  sent  a  fat  saddle,  and 
a  noble  sirloin  was  thereupon 
extracted  from  the  village 
butcher,  who  had  no  intention 
of  allowing  himself  to  be  out- 
done in  generosity  by  a  "  tup- 
penny-'alf  penny  bloke  as  can't 
afford  to  send  his  things  to 
market." 

Where  the  curate  indefi- 
nitely, and  the  rector  with 
more  caution,  gave  pretty  well 
every  contributor  to  under- 
stand that  the  guest  of  the 
day  should  eat  of  his  or  her 
own  particular  ware,  contri- 
butions on  all  sides  flowed  in 
apace,  and  as  the  remains  of 
the  banquet  were  by  arrange- 
ment to  go  to  the  poor  of  the 
parish,  a  good  deal  of  outside 
interest  was  taken  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

It  was  most  unfortunate 
under  the  circumstances  that 
Mr  Thomas  Ives,  the  parish 
churchwarden,  should  have 
been  confined  to  the  house  at 


the  time  by  a  sprained  ankle. 
However,  instigated  thereto  by 
the  curate,  he  undertook  to 
provide  a  couple  of  his  famous 
geese,  and  as  the  plumpness  of 
the  Higgs's  chickens  and  the 
excellence  of  the  Pittams's 
ducks  had  been  duly  expati- 
ated upon,  the  worthy  church- 
warden was  fairly  on  his  mettle 
as  to  the  quality  of  his  geese. 

"Who's  Higgs,  and  who's 
Pittams ! "  he  said  contemp- 
tuously; "I  could  buy  either 
of  'em  up  any  day  in  the  week, 
I  ain't  agoing  to  have  no 
Higgses  nor  no  Pittamses  say 
as  I  didn't  do  a  thing  hand- 
some while  I  were  about  it. 
So  just  you  see  as  you  kills 
the  biggest  pair  of  birds  as 
there  is." 

Such  was  the  order  given  to 
the  head-labourer  on  the  farm, 
a  first  cousin  of  my  own  man 
Alfred,  and  about  a  match  for 
him  in  intelligence.  He  carried 
out  his  instructions  all  too  liter- 
ally, and  promptly  executed  a 
gigantic  gander,  the  father  of 
many  families. 

The  bishop,  when  duly  in- 
vited to  partake  of  this  king 
of  the  feast,  eyed  the  provender 
rather  doubtfully. 

"  Just  a  very  small  slice,  my 
lord,"  said  the  rector.  "  It  was 
sent  by  our  parish  church- 
warden, who,  I  regret  to  say, 
cannot  be  here  to-day.  He  is 
laid  up  on  his  back,  poor  dear 
old  man,  and  it  will  be  a  great 
consolation  if  I  could  tell  him 
that  you  had  eaten  some  of  his 
famous  goose." 

Thus  exhorted,  the  bishop  ac- 
cepted his  fate,  and  gallantly 
essayed  to  tackle  a  substan- 
tial slice  of  the  four-year-old 
gander. 
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"  He's  a  very  old  parishioner," 
presently  suggested  the  rector. 
"  So  I  should  imagine,"  said 
the  bishop  drily,  accepting  the 
remark  as  referring  to  the 
gander, — "quite  patriarchal." 

Having  with  some  diflBiculty 
successfully  negotiated  one 
mouthful  of  the  tough  and 
highly  flavoured  delicacy,  our 
spiritual  pastor  was  casting 
about  for  a  method  of  avoiding 
the  necessity  of  eating  any 
more  without  hurting  any- 
body's feelings. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  now  said 
in  a  confidential  whisper,  "I 
don't  think  that  I  am  very 
wise  in  eating  such  —  such 
generous  food  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.  I  really  have  not 
got  quite  the  digestion  of  an 

"  he  was  on  the  point  of 

saying  ostrich,  I  fancy,  but  he 
fortunately  recollected  himself 
in  time  and  substituted  "of  a 
curate.  And  I  think  I  shall 
be  more  prudent  if  I  take 
instead  a  slice  of  chicken." 

But  the  bishop,  after  all, 
was  not  really  the  injured 
party.  A  week  later  I  was 
walking  out  with  the  rector, 
and  seeing  Mr  Ives,  who  could 
now  hobble  about  by  the  aid 
of  a  stick,  standing  by  the 
pond  in  his  field,  we  stopped 
to  pass  the  time  of  day  to  him. 

"Very  glad  to  see  you  out 
and  about  again,  Thomas," 
said  the  rector  heartily. 

Mr  Ives  muttered  some  in- 
audible reply,  and  showed  no 
inclination  to  enter  into  con- 
versation. But  the  rector  was 
not  to  be  put  off  so  easily. 

"  We  missed  you  very  much 
at  the  luncheon  the  other  day, 
Thomas.  Those  were  famous 
geese  that  you  were  kind  enough 


to  send  us.     The  bishop  ate  a 
slice  of  the  biggest." 

"Then  all  I  can  say  is  as 
he've  gotten  more  teeth  than 
sense,"  growled  out  the  farmer. 
"I  alius  held  as  Dick  Barker 
he  done  as  fullish  a  job  as  here 
a  one  and  there  a  one  when  he 
killed  fold  gander  ;  but  a  man 
as  ate  un  did  a  main  sight 
fulUsher." 

"Old  gander,  eh— what?" 
exclaimed  the  rector. 

"  Why,  he  took  an'  killed  my 
old  gander  as  gotten  first  prize 
at  show  three  year  ago  come 
Christmas,  as  I  wouldn't  have 
parted  with  for  ten  suvrens  or 
twenty  bishops  neither ! "  and 
savagely  digging  his  stick  in- 
to the  ground,  the  aggrieved 
churchwarden  hobbled  off. 

The  story  leaked  out  in  course 
of  time,  and  was  of  course  duly 
exaggerated.  And,  as  I  said 
before,  to  this  day,  if  any  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  bishop's 
visit,  his  lordship  is  spoken  of 
as  "Him  what  ate  old  Tom 
Ives's  gander." 

But  to  return  to  my  friend 
John  BalL  On  the  question  of 
his  good  churchmanship  I  am 
not  inclined  to  commit  myself 
to  any  positive  opinion,  and 
though  I  used  to  cherish  a 
suspicion  that  by  being  a  fairly 
regular  attendant  at  our  parish 
church  he  conceived  that  he  was 
paying  a  direct  compliment  to 
the  rector,  I  might  have  been 
doing  the  old  fellow  an  in- 
justice. Certain  at  anyrate  it 
is  that  he  warmly  resented  any 
outside  interference  with  his  reli- 
gious convictions,  and  promptly 
nipped  in  the  bud  a  daring  at- 
tempt made  by  Mrs  Boden  to 
win  him  over  to  her  way  of 
thinking. 
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"  What  a  filthy  pipe,  John  ! " 
I  remarked  to  him  one  day,  as 
I  stood  watching  him  while  he 
was  punching  some  holes  in  a 
pair  of  skate-straps  for  me. 

"  Well,  nobody  never  arsted 
you  to  smoke  un,  did  they  ? 
Put  'un  back  on  shelf.  I  keeps 
'un  there  a-purposa" 

"  On  purpose  for  what  ? "  I 
inquired. 

"  To  keep  old  Sally  Boden  in 
her  place,  or  leastways  out  of 
mine — comes  to  the  same  thing, 
I  reckon." 

"Why,  does  she  often  come 
here  ?  " 

"Only  comed  onst  as  I  knowed 
on,  onst  too  often  it  were,"  and 
he  punched  the  last  hole  in 
my  skate-strap  with  expressive 
viciousness. 

"  What  did  she  want  with 
you,  John?" 

"  What  did  she  want  along  o' 
me?  You'd  best  go  and  arst 
her  if  you  wants  to  know.  I 
didn't  want  her  messing  aroimd, 
and  that's  flat.  And  I  soon  got 
shot  on  her,  quick  -  step  she 
went,"  and  old  John  chuckled 
to  himself  over  the  recollection 
as  he  handed  me  the  strap. 

Having  got  what  I  wanted, 
I  had  no  particular  excuse  for 
prolonging  my  visit ;  but  I  gath- 
ered from  John's  manner  that  a 
little  patience  on  my  part  would 
secure  a  continuation  of  a  story 
which  I  was  anxious  to  hear. 
For  fully  five  minutes  the  per- 
verse old  fellow  hammered  away 
at  the  sole  of  a  boot  which  he 
had  picked  up,  without  paying 
the  slightest  attention  to  my 
presence.  Then  suddenly  he 
looked  up,  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye. 

"What,  not  gone  a- skating 
yet  ?    Well,  then,  this  is  how  it 


were.  I  meets  the  old  lady  in  the 
street,  and  she's  on  at  me  as  I 
weren't  at  church  on  a  Sunday 
morning.  Well,  and  I  weren't 
there — it  ain't  alius  as  I  can 
get,  though  I  goes  more  oftener 
than  some  of  'em,  as  you  knows 
yourself.  But  I  tells  her  as  I 
ain't  over -fond  of  walking. 
*Well,  then,'  says  she,  *why 
don't  you  come  to  my  chapel, 
as  is  nearer,  of  an  afternoon  ? ' 
And  I  says  as  I  don't  hold  with 
they  chapels,  not  as  I  knows 
no  more  about  'em  than  I 
counts  as  you  does,  Master 
George.  But  I  knowed  as  she 
wouldn't  like  my  saying  as  I 
didn't  hold  with  them.  Ho, 
but  she  up  and  says,  '  I'll  give 
you  a  little  book  to  read  on  it, 
John,'  says  sha  'I  ain't 
a-gotten  no  time  for  reading  of 
no  little  books,'  I  tells  her. 
*Well,  then,'  says  the  old  lady, 
'  I'll  come  in  one  day  and  read 
to  you  while  you  works.'  Well, 
arter  a  bit  she  comes,  and  I 
were  all  ready  for  her.  I  were 
'nition  hard  of  hearing  that  day, 
as  a  man  oughter  to  be  when 
there's  women-folk  about.  So 
soon  as  she's  sotten  down  in 
chair,  I  outs  with  my  pipe  and 
lights  un.  I  had  putten  un 
away  for  six  months  or  more 
acos  he  were  that  strong  as  I 
couldn't  abide  un  no  longer, 
and  he  took  a  powerful  lot  of 
drawing.  It  were  all  about  a 
gardin  as  she  read,  and  I 
reckon  as  yon  chap  as  preaches 
in  village  hall  he  were  meant  to 
be  gardener.  But  I  were  power- 
ful hard  o'  hearing  that  day. 

"'Bead  us  that  bit  about 
they  taters  again,  will  you, 
missis?'  says  I,  after  a  bit. 

"*Why,  John,'  she  says, 
a-looking   up   and  a-ooughing, 
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*  there     beant     nothing    about 
taters  in  the  book.' 

"*Nor  in  the  gardin  neither? ' 
says  I. 

"  *  Not  in  our  gardin,  my 
good  man.' 

"  *  Then  if  youVe  got  a  gardin 
and  ain't  got  no  taters  set,  I 
don't  hold  wi'  your  gardener.* 

"*Ah,  but,  John,'  she  says, 
*ours  is  a  spiritual  gardin.' 

"  *  Then,'  says  I,  *  you  oughter 
to  have  a  licence  for  un  which 
you  ain't  got,  and  I  don't  hold 
wi'  that  neither.  But  read  up, 
missis,  if  so  you're  set  on  read- 
ing. I  be  terrible  hard  of 
hearing.' 

"  Well,  she  downright 
screeches  for  three  minutes 
or  more,  and  then  a  puflP  of 
bacca- smoke  gets  down  her 
throat  and  sets  her  off  a- 
coughing. 

"  *  I  never  could  abide  they 
smoking  kerridges,'  says  she,  a- 
wiping  of  her  eyes. 

" '  I  counts  as  half  of  them 
as  rides  in  'em  is  druv  there  so 
as  they  shouldn't  alius  have 
women -folk  messing  aroimd,' 
says  I,  and  with  that  she  goes." 

Political  leanings  John  Ball 
had  none,  except  that  in  poli- 
tics, as  in  most  other  matters, 
his  sympathies  were  with  the 
Opposition,  and  he  voted  with 
consistent  regularity  against 
whichever  party  was  in  power. 

Where  there  was  no  political 
conviction  but  an  abundance  of 
innate  obstinacy,  argument  fell 
flat. 

"  Turn  and  turn  about  is  fair 
play,  Master  George,"  he  re- 
marked when  I  attempted  to 
canvass  him.  "It's  time  as 
t'other  folk  had  a  show." 


n 


"  But  you  don't  want  every- 
thing upset,  John?" 

"Don't  know  as  I  don't, 
was  the  reply.  "Who  knows 
as  I  shouldn't  come  out  atop  if 
it  were  so  ?  But  I  don't  see  as 
one  set  of  folks  upsets  things 
more  than  t'other.  And  nobody 
don't  want  to  meddle  wi'  old 
Queen." 

"  I  don't  know  so  much  about 
that.  Some  of  your  Badioals 
would  like  to  do  away  with 
royalty  altogether." 

"Let  un  do  away  wi'  un, 
then,  for  all  as  John  Ball  cares, 
80  long  as  they  don't  meddle 
wi'  old  lady." 

"  You  surely  don't  want  old 
institutions  upset?" 

"Don't  know  as  I  do,  and 
don't  know  as  I  don't.  I'm 
not  one  as  holds  wi'  no  'stitu- 
tions.  They  put  ten  me  at  a 
'stitution  or  a  'firmary  onoe 
when  I  were  a  boy  to  see  as 
how  they  couldn't  get  my  back 
straight,  and  I  were  there  two 
months  or  better,  and  look  at 
me  now." 

Such  was  the  man,  then,  who 
having  attained  the  age  of 
seventy  years  in  our  quiet 
parish,  passed  away  and  left 
neither  kith  nor  kin  to  mourn 
him,  a  man  grievously  afflicted 
from  his  youth  up,  who  took 
life  as  he  found  it,  as  other  men 
take  their  wives,  for  better  or 
for  worse,  who  with  sturdy  in- 
dependence went  his  way  along 
a  thorny  path,  bent  in  body  but 
erect  in  spirit,  neither  crying 
aloud  for  the  sympathy  of  men 
nor  yearning  for  the  love  of 
woman. 

And  I  hold  that  our  village 
is  the  poorer  for  his  los& 
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CHAPTER  XXXL— FLIGHT. 


Long  after,  when  Count  Vic- 
tor Jean  de  Montaiglon  was 
come  into  great  good  fortune, 
and  sat  snug  by  charcoal-fires 
in  the  chateau  that  bears  his 
name,  and  stands,  an  edifice 
even  the  Du  Barry  had  the 
taste  to  envy,  upon  the  gusset 
of  the  roads  which  break  apart 
a  league  to  the  south  of  the 
forest  of  Saint  Germain -en - 
Laye,  he  would  recount,  with 
oddly  inconsistent  humours  of 
mirth  and  tense  dramatics,  the 
manner  of  his  escape  from  the 
cell  in  the  fosse  of  the  great 
MacCailen.  And  always  his 
acutest  memory  was  of  the 
whipping  rigour  of  the  evening 
air,  his  temporary  sense  of 
swounding  helplessness  upon 
the  verge  of  the  fantastic  wood. 
**  Figure  you  I  Charles,"  would 
he  say,  "  the  thin-blooded  wand 
of  forty  years  ago  in  a  brocaded 
waistcoat  and  a  pair  of  dancing- 
shoes  seeking  his  way  through 
a  labyrinth  of  demoniac  trees, 
shivering  half  with  cold  and 
half  with  terror  like  a  format 
from  the  bagne  of  Toulouse, 
only  that  he  knew  not  particu- 
larly from  what  he  fled  nor 
whereto  his  unlucky  footsteps 
should  be  turned.  I  have  seen 
it  often  since — the  same  place — 
have  we  not,  mignonne  ? — and  I 
avow  'tis  as  sweet  and  friendly 
a  spot  as  any  in  our  own  neigh- 


bourhood ;  but  then  in  that 
pestilent  night  of  black  and 
grey  I  was  like  a  child,  tenant- 
ing every  tiny  thicket  with 
the  were -wolf  and  the  sheeted 
spectre.  There  is  a  stupid  feel- 
ing comes  to  people  sometimes 
in  the  like  circumstances,  that 
they  are  dead,  that  they  have 
turned  the  key  in  the  lock  of 
life,  as  we  say,  and  gone  in 
some  abstraction  into  the  terri- 
tory of  shades.  'Twas  so  I  felt, 
messieurs,  and  if  in  truth  the 
ultimate  place  of  spirits  is 
so  mortal  chilly,  I  shall  ask 
P^re  Antoine  to  let  me  have  a 
greatcoat  as  well  as  the  viati- 
cum ere  setting  out  upon  the 
journey." 

It  had  been  an  insufferably 
cruel  day,  indeed,  for  Count 
Victor  in  his  cell  had  he  not  one 
solace,  so  purely  self-wrought, 
so  utterly  fanciful,  that  it  may 
seem  laughable.  It  was  that 
the  face  of  Olivia  came  before 
him  at  his  most  doleful  mo- 
ments— sometimes  unsought  by 
his  imagination,  though  always 
welcome;  with  its  general 
aspect  of  vague  sweet  sadness 
played  upon  by  fleeting  smiles, 
her  lips  desirable  to  that  degree 
he  could  die  upon  them  in  one 
wild  ecstasy,  her  eyes  for  depth 
and  purity  the  very  mountain 
wells.  She  lived,  breathed, 
moved,  smiled,  sighed   in   this 
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same  austere  atmosphere  under 
the  same  grey  sky  that  hung 
low  outside  his  cell ;  the  same 
snowfall  that  he  could  catch  a 
glimpse  of  through  the  tiny 
space  above  his  door  was  seen 
by  her  that  moment  in  Doom; 
she  must  be  taking  the  flavour 
of  the  sea  as  he  could  sometimes 
do  in  blessed  moments  even  in 
this  musty  oubliette. 

The  day  passed,  a  short  day 
with  the  dusk  coming  on  as 
suddenly  as  if  some  one  had 
drawn  a  curtain  hurriedly  over 
the  tiny  aperture  above  the 
door.  And  all  the  world  out- 
side seemed  wrapped  in  silence. 
Twice  again  his  warder  came 
dumbly  serving  a  meal,  other- 
wise the  prisoner  might  have 
been  immeasurably  remote  from 
any  life  and  wholly  forgotten. 
There  was,  besides  his  visions  of 
Olivia,  one  other  thing  to  com- 
fort him ;  it  was  when  he  heard 
briefly  from  some  distant  part 
of  the  castle  the  ululation  of 
a  bagpipe  playing  an  air  so 
jocund  that  it  assured  him  at 
all  events  the  Chamberlain  was 
not  dead,  and  was  more  prob- 
ably out  of  danger.  And  then 
the  cold  grew  intense  beyond 
his  bearance,  and  he  reflected 
upon  some  method  of  escape  if 
it  were  to  secure  him  no  more 
than  exercise  for  warmth. 

The  window  was  out  of  the 
question,  for  in  all  probability 
the  watch  was  still  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fosse — a  tombstone 
for  steadfastness  and  constancy. 
Count  Victor  could  not  see  him 
now  even  by  standing  on  his  box 
and  looking  through  the  aper- 
ture, yet  he  gained  something, 
he  gained  all,  indeed,  so  preg- 
nant a  thing  is  accident — even 


the  cosy  charcoal-fires  and  the 
friends  about  him  in  the  chateau 
near  Saint  Germain-en-Laye — 
by  his  effort  to  pierce  the  dusk 
and  see  across  the  ditch. 

For  as  he  was  standing  on 
the  box,  widening  softly  the 
aperture  in  the  drifted  snow 
upon  the  little  window-ledge, 
he  became  conscious  of  oold  air 
in  a  current  beating  upon  the 
back  of  his  head.  The  draught, 
that  should  surely  be  entering, 
was  blowing  out  I 

At  once  he  thought  of  a 
chimney,  but  there  was  no  fire- 
place in  his  oelL  Yet  the  air 
must  be  finding  entranoe  else- 
where more  freely  than  from 
the  window.  Perplexity  mas- 
tered him  for  a  little,  and  then 
he  concluded  that  the  current 
could  come  from  nowhere  else 
than  behind  the  array  of  mar- 
shalled empty  bottlea 

"  Tonnerre  !  "  said  he  to  him- 
self, "I  have  begun  my  career 
as  wine  merchant  rather  late  in 
life  or  I  had  taken  more  interest 
in  these  dead  gentlemen.  Avan- 
cez,  donCy  mea  princes!  your 
ancient  spirit  once  made  plain 
the  vacancies  in  the  heads  of 
his  Grace's  guests;  let  us  see 
if  now  you  do  not  conceal 
some  holes  that  were  for 
poor  Montaiglon's  profit" 

One  by  one  he  pulled  them 
out  of  their  positions  until  he 
could  intrude  a  sensitive  hand 
behind  the  shelves  where  they 
had  been  racked. 

There  was  an  airy  space. 

"  Tr^a  bon  !  merciy  me^deurs 
les  cadavres,  perhaps  I  may 
forgive  you  even  yet  for  being 
empty." 

Hope  surged,  he  wrought 
eagerly ;    before    long    he   had 
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cleared  away  a  passage— that 
ended  in  a  dead  wall! 

It  was  perhaps  the  most 
poignant  moment  of  his  ex- 
perience. He  had,  then,  been 
the  fool  of  an  illusion !  Only 
a  blank  wall !  His  fingers 
searched  every  inch  of  it  within 
reach,  but  came  upon  nothing 
but  masonry,  cold,  clammy, 
substantial. 

"  A  delusion  after  all ! "  he 
said,  bitterly  disappointed.  "  A 
delusion,  and  not  the  first  that 
has  been  at  the  bottom  of  a 
bottle  of  wine."  He  had  al- 
most resigned  himself  again  to 
his  imprisonment  when  the  puf- 
fing  current  of  colder  air  than 
that  stagnant  within  the  cell 
struck  him  for  the  second  time, 
more  keenly  felt  than  before, 
because  he  was  warm  with  his 
exertions.  This  time  he  felt 
that  it  had  come  from  some- 
where over  the  level  of  his 
head.  Back  he  dragged  his 
box  and  stood  upon  it  behind 
the  bottle-bin,  and  felt  higher 
upon  the  wall  than  he  could 
do  standing,  to  discover  that  it 
stopped  short  about  nine  feet 
from  the  floor,  and  was  ap- 
parently an  incompleted  curtain 
partitioning  his  cell  from  some 
space  farther  in. 

Not  with  any  vaulting  hopes, 
for  an  egress  from  tliis  inner 
space  seemed  less  unlikely  than 
from  the  one  he  occupied,  he 
pulled  himself  on  the  top  of  the 
intervening  wall  and  lowered 
himself  over  the  other  side.  At 
the  full  stretch  of  his  arms  he 
failed  to  touch  anything  with 
his  feet.  An  alarming  thought 
came  to  him :  he  would  have 
pulled  himself  back,  but  the  top 
of  the  wall  was  crumbling  to  his 


fingers,  a  mass  of  rotten  mortar 
threatening  each  moment  to 
break  below  his  grasp,  and  he 
realised  with  a  spasm  of  the 
diaphragm  that  now  there  was 
no  retreat.  What — this  was 
his  thought — what  if  this  was 
the  mouth  of  a  well?  Or  a 
medieval  trap  for  fools?  He 
had  seen  such  things  in  French 
castles.  In  the  pitch  darkness 
he  could  not  guess  whether  he 
hung  above  an  abyss  or  had 
the  ground  within  an  inch  of 
his  straining  toes. 

To  die  in  a  pit  I 

To  die  in  a  pit  1  good  God  ! — 
was  this  the  appropriate  con- 
clusion to  a  life  with  so  much 
of  open-air  adventure,  sunshine, 
gaiety,  and  charm  in  it?  The 
sweat  streamed  upon  his  face  as 
he  strove  vainly  to  hang  by  one 
of  his  arms  and  search  the  cope 
of  the  crumbling  wall  for  a 
surer  hold  with  the  other;  he 
stretched  his  toes  till  his 
muscles  cramped,  his  eyes  in 
the  darkness  filled  with  a  red 
cloud,  his  breath  choked  him,  a 
vision  of  his  body  thrashmg 
throu£:h  space  overcame  him, 
and  his  slipping  fingers  would 
be  loose  from  the  mortar  in 
another  minute! 

To  one  last  struggle  for  a 
decent  mastery  his  natural  man- 
hood rose,  and  cleared  his  brain 
and  made  him  loosen  his  grip. 

He  fell  less  than  a  yard ! 

For  a  moment  he  stopped  to 
laugh  at  his  foolish  terror,  and 
then  set  busily  to  explore  this 
new  place  in  which  he  foimd 
himself.  The  air  was  fresher; 
the  walls  on  either  hand  con- 
tracted into  the  space  of  a 
lobby ;  he  felt  his  way  along 
for    twenty    paces     before    he 
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Taking  advantage  of  the  un- 
covered grass,  he  climbed  the 
bank  and  sought  the  shelter  of 
a  thicket  where  the  young  trees 
grew  too  dense  to  permit  the 
snow  to  enter.  From  here 
another  hazard  of  flight  was 
manifest,  for  he  could  see  now 
that  the  face  of  the  country 
outside  on  the  level  was  spread 
as  with  a  tablecloth,  its  white 
surface  undisturbed,  ready  for 
the  impress  of  so  light  an  object 
as  a  hopping  wren.  To  make 
his  way  across  it  would  be  to 
drag  his  bonds  behind  him, 
plainly  asking  the  world  to 
pull  him  back.  Obviously  there 
must  be  a  more  tactical  retreat, 
and  without  more  ado  he  fol- 
lowed the  river's  course,  keeping 
ever,  as  he  could,  in  the  shelter 
of  the  younger  woods,  where  the 
snow  did  not  lie  or  was  gathered 
by  the  wind  in  alleys  and  walla 
Forgotten  was  the  cold  in  his 
hurried  flight  through  the  trees ; 
but  by-and-by  it  compelled  his 
attention,  and  he  fell  to  beating 
his  arms  in  the  shelter  of  a 
plantation  of  yews. 

"  Mort  de  ma  vie!"  he  thought 
while  in  this  occupation,  "  why 
should  I  not  have  a  roquelaire  ? 
If  his  very  ungracious  Grace 
refuses  to  see  when  a  man  is 
dying  of  cold  for  want  of  a 
coat,  shall  the  man  not  help 
himself  to  a  loan?  M.  le  Duo 
owes  Cammercy  something  for 
that  ride  in  a  glass  coach,  and 
for  a  night  of  a  greatcoat  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  discharge 
the  family  obligation." 

Count  Victor  there  and  then 
came  to  a  bold  decision.  He 
would,  perhaps,  not  only  borrow 
a  coat  and  cover  his  nakedness, 
but  furthermore  cover  his  flight 


by  the  same  strategy.  The 
only  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood where  he  could  obscure 
his  footsteps  in  that  white  night 
of  stars  was  in  the  castle  itself 
— perhaps  in  the  very  fosse 
whence  he  had  made  his  escape. 
There  the  traffic  of  the  day  was 
bound  to  have  left  a  myriad 
tracks,  amongst  which  the  im- 
print of  a  red-heeled  Rouen  shoe 
would  never  advertise  itself. 
But  it  was  too  soon  yet  to  risk 
so  bold  a  venture,  for  his  ab- 
sence might  be  at  this  moment 
the  cause  of  search  round  all 
the  castle,  and  ordinary  pru- 
dence suggested  that  he  should 
permit  some  time  to  pass  before 
venturing  near  the  dwelling 
that  now  was  in  his  view,  its 
lights  blurred  by  haze,  no  sign 
apparent  that  they  missed  or 
searched  for  him. 

For  an  hour  or  more,  there- 
fore, he  kept  his  blood  from 
congelation  by  walking  back 
and  forward  in  the  thicket  into 
which  the  softly  breathing  but 
shrewish  night  wind  penetrated 
less  cruelly  than  elsewhere,  and 
at  last  judged  the  interval 
enough  to  warrant  his  advance 
upon  the  enterprise. 

Behold  then  Count  Victor 
running  hard  across  the  white 
level  waste  of  the  park  into  the 
very  boar's  den — a  comic  spec- 
tacle, had  there  been  any  one  to 
see  it,  in  a  dancer's  shoes  and 
hose,  coatless  and  excited.  He 
looked  over  the  railing  of  the 
fosse  to  find  the  old  silence 
undisturbed. 

Was  his  flight  discovered 
yet  ?  If  not,  it  was  some- 
thing of  a  madness,  after  all, 
to  come  back  to  the  jaws  of 
the  trap. 
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"  IIlto's  a  pretty  problem!" 
lie  told  liimself,  hesitating  upon 
the  brink  of  the  ditch  into 
which  (lii)ped  a  massive  stair 
— "  Here's  a  pretty  problem  I 
to  have  the  roquelaire  or  to  fly 
without  it  and  perish  of  cold, 
because  there  is  one  chance 
in  twenty  that  monsieur  the 
warder  opposite  my  chamber 
may  not  be  wholly  a  fool  and 
may  have  looked  into  his  mouse- 
trap. I  do  not  think  he  has : 
at  all  events,  here  are  the 
alternatives,  and  the  wiser  is 
invariably  the  more  unpleasant. 
Allans !  Victor,  advienne  que 
jnmrra,  and  Heaven  help  us  I " 

He  ran  quickly  down  the 
stair  into  the  fosse,  crept  along 
in  the  shelter  of  the  ivy  for  a 
little,  saw  that  no  one  was 
visible,  and  darted  across  and 
up  to  a  [)ostem  in  the  east- 
ern turret.  The  door  creaked 
noisily  as  he  entered,  and  a 
lliglit  of  stairs,  dimly  lit  by 
candles,  presented  itself,  up 
wliicli  he  ventured  with  his 
lieart  in  his  mouth.  On  the 
first  landing  were  two  doors, 
one  of  them  ajar;  for  a  second 
or  two  lie  hesitated  Avith  every 
nerve  in  his  flesh  pulsating  and 
his  heart  tumultuous  in  his 
})reast,  then  hearing  nothing, 
took  his  courage  in  his  hands 
and  blandly  entered,  with  his 
feet  at  a  fencer's  balance  for 
the  security  of  his  retreat  if  that 
were  necessary.  There  was  a 
fire  glowing  in  the  apartment — 
a  tempting  spectacle  for  the 
shivering  refugee — a  dim  light 
burned  within  a  glass  shade 
upon  the  mantel,  and  a  table 
laden  with  drug -vials  was 
drawn  up  to  the  side  of  a 
heavily-curtained  bed. 


[May 

Count  Yiotor  oompassed  the 
whole  at  a  glanoe,  and  not 
the  least  pleasant  part  of  the 
spectacle  was  the  sight  of  a 
coat — not  a  greatcoat,  but  still 
a  coat — upon  the  back  of  a 
chair  that  stood  between  the 
bed  and  the  fira 

"With  a  thousand  apologies 
to  his  Grace,"  he  whispered  to 
himself,  and  tiptoed  in  his  soak- 
ing shoes  across  the  floor  with- 
out reflecting  for  a  second  that 
the  bed  might  have  an  occupant. 
He  examined  the  coat:  it  had 
a  familiar  look  that  might  have 
indicated  its  owner  even  if  there 
had  not  been  the  flageolet  lying 
beside  it.  Instinctively  Count 
Victor  turned  about  and  went 
up  to  the  bed,  where,  silently 
peeping  between  the  curtains, 
he  saw  his  enemy  of  the  morn- 
ing so  much  in  a  natural  slumber 
as  it  seemed  that  he  was  heart- 
ened exceedingly.  Only  for  a 
moment  he  looked;  there  was 
the  certainty  of  some  one  re- 
turning soon  to  the  room,  and 
accordingly  he  rapidly  thrust 
himself  into  the  coat  and 
stepped  back  upon  the  stair. 

There  was  but  one  thing 
wanting  —  a  sword.  Why 
should  he  not  have  his  own 
back  again?  As  he  remem- 
bered the  interview  of  the 
morning,  the  chamber  in  which 
he  had  left  his  weapon  at  the 
bidding  of  the  Duke  was  dose 
at  hand,  and  probably  it  was  still 
there.  Each  successive  hazard 
audaciously  faced  emboldened 
him  the  more;  and  so  he  ven- 
tured along,  searching  amid  a 
multitude  of  doors  in  dim  rush- 
light till  he  came  upon  one 
that  was  different  from  its  neigh- 
bours only  inasmuch  as  it  had 
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a  French  motto  painted  across 
the  panels.  The  motto  read 
"  Revenez  bientot,"  and  smiling 
at  the  omen,  Count  Victor  once 
more  took  his  valour  in  his 
fingers  and  turned  the  handle. 
"  Revenez    bientot  "     he     was 


whispering  softly  to  himself  as 
he  noiselessly  pushed  in  the 
door.  The  sentence  froze  on 
his  lips  when  he  saw  the 
Duchess  seated  in  a  chair,  and 
turned  half  round  to  look  at 
him. 


CHAIT^ER   XXXIT. — THE    INDISCRETION   OF  THE   DUCHESS. 


There  was  no  drawing  back  ; 
the  circumstances  positively  for- 
bade it,  even  if  a  certain  smile 
following  fast  upon  the  mo- 
mentary embarrassment  of  the 
Duchess  had  not  prompted 
him  to  put  himself  at  her 
mercy. 

"A  thousand  pardons,  Mad- 
ame la  Duchesse,"  he  said, 
standing  in  the  doorway.  "Tie 
vous  d^ranqeJ'^ 

She  rose  from  her  chair  com- 
posedly,  a  figure  of  matured 
grace  and  practised  courtliness, 
and  above  all  with  an  air  of 
what  he  flattered  himself  was 
friendliness.  She  directed  him 
to  a  seat. 

"  The  pleasure  is  unexpected, 
monsieur,"  she  said;  "but  it  is 
a  moment  for  quick  decision,  I 
suppose.  What  is  the  cue  ? 
To  be  desperate?" — here  she 
laughed  softly, — "or  to  take  a 
chair?  Monsieur  has  called  to 
see  his  Grace.  I  regret  exceed- 
ingly that  a  pressing  business 
has  called  my  husband  to  the 
town,  and  he  is  unlikely  to  be 
back  for  another  hour  at  least. 
If  monsieur — assuming  despera- 
tion is  not  the  cue — will  please 
to  be  seated " 

Count  Victor  was  puzzled  for 
a  second  or  two,  but  came  farther 
into  the  room,  and,  seeing  the 
lady  resume  her  seat,  he  availed 


himself  of  her  invitation  and 
took  the  chair  she  offered. 

"Madame  la  Duchesse,"  he 
went  on  to  say  with  some  evi- 
dence of  confusion  that  preju- 
diced her  the  more  in  his  favour, 
"  I  am,  as  you  see,  in  the  drollest 
circumstances,  and — pardon  the 
hdtise  —  time  is  at  the  mo- 
ment the  most  valuable  of  my 
assets." 

"  Oh  ! "  she  cried  with  a  low 
laugh  that  gave  evidence  of  the 
sunniest  disposition  in  the  world 
— "  Oh  !  that  is  not  a  pretty 
speech,  monsieur !  But  there  ! 
you  cannot,  of  course,  know  my 
powers  of  entertainment.  Posi- 
tively there  need  be  no  hurry. 
On  my  honour,  as  the  true 
friend  of  a  gentleman  who 
looked  very  like  monsieur,  and 
was,  by  the  way,  a  compatriot, 
I  repeat  there  is  no  occasion  for 
hasta  I  presume  monsieur 
found  no  servants — those  stupid 
servants ! — to  let  him  into  the 
house,  and  wisely  found  an 
entrance  for  himself?  How 
droll !  It  is  our  way  in  these 
barbaric  places;  people  just 
come  and  go  as  they  please; 
we  waive  ceremony.  By  the 
way,  monsieur  has  not  done  me 
the  honour  to  confide  to  me  his 
name." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Madame  la 
Duchesse,  I — I  forget  it  myself 
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at  the  moment,"  said  Count 
Victor,  divining  her  strategy, 
but  too  much  embarrassed  to 
play  up  to  her  lead.  "  Perhaps 
madame  may  remember." 

She  drew  down  her  brows  in 
a  comical  frown,  and  then 
rippled  into  low  laughter. 
"  Now,  how  in  the  world  should 
I  know  if  monsieur  does  not? 
I,  that  have  never" — here  she 
stared  in  his  face  with  a  solem- 
nity in  which  her  amusement 
struggled  —  "  never,  to  my 
knowledge,  seen  him  before. 
I  have  heard  the  Duke  speak 
of  a  certain  M.  Soi-disant ;  per- 
haps monsieur  is  Monsieur  Soi- 
disant  ?  " 

*^  Sana  doute,  Madame  la 
Duchesse,  and  madame's  very 
humble  servant,"  acquiesced 
Count  Victor,  relieved  to  have 
his  first  impression  of  strategy 
confirmed,  and  inclining  his 
head. 

She  looked  at  him  archly  and 
laughed  again.  "I  have  a 
great  admiration  for  your  sex, 
M.  Soi-disant,"  she  said;  "my 
dear  Duke  compels  it,  but  now 
and  then — ^now  and  then — I 
think  it  a  little  stupid.  Not  to 
know  your  own  name !  I  hope 
monsieur  does  not  hope  to  go 
through  life  depending  upon 
women  all  the  time  to  set  him 
at  ease  in  his  chair.  You  are 
obviously  not  at  ease  in  your 
chair,  Monsieur  Soi-disant." 

**It  is  this  coat,  Madame  la 
Duchesse,"  Count  Victor  re- 
plied, looking  down  at  the 
somewhat  too  ample  sleeves 
and  skirt.     "  I  fell  into  it " 

"That  is  very  obvious,"  she 
interrupted,  with  no  effort  to 
conceal  her  amusement. 

"I  fell  into  it  by  sheer  acci- 


dent, and  it  fits  me  like  an  evil 
habit,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances is  as  inconvenient  to 
get  rid  of." 

"  And  still  an  excellent  coat, 
monsieur.  Let  me  see;  has  it 
not  a  familiar  look  ?  Oh !  I 
remember;  it  is  very  like  one 
I  have  seen  with  the  Duke's 
Chamberlain  —  poor  fellow  ! 
Monsieur  has  doubtless  heard 
of  his  accident,  and  will  be 
glad  to  learn  that  he  is  out  of 
danger,  and  like  to  be  abroad 
in  a  very  short  tima" 

This  was  a  humour  touching 
him  too  closely;  he  replied  in 
a  monosyllabla 

"Perhaps  it  was  the  coat 
gave  me  the  impression  that 
I  had  seen  monsieur  somewhere 
befora  He  reminds  me,  as  I 
have  said,  of  a  compatriot  who 
was  the  cause  of  the  Chamber- 
lain's injury." 

"And  is  now,  doubtless,  in 
prison,"  added  the  Count,  bent 
on  giving  evidence  of  some 
inventiveness  of  his  own. 

"  Nay !  by  no  means,"  cried 
the  Duchess.  "He  was  in  a 
cell,  but  escaped  two  or  three 
hours  ago,  as  our  watchman 
discovered,  and  is  now  prob- 
ably far  away  from  hera" 

"Ah,  then,"  said  Count  Vic- 
tor with  nonchalance,  "  I  dare- 
say they  will  speedily  recapture 
him.  If  they  only  knew  the 
way  with  any  of  my  com- 
patriots it  is  to  put  a  woman 
in  his  path,  only  she  must  be 
a  woman  of  esprit  and  charm, 
and  she  shall  engage  him,  I'll 
warrant,  till  the  pursuit  come 
up,  even  if  it  takes  a  century 
and  the  axe  is  at  the  end  of 
it." 

The  Duchess  coughed. 
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The  Count  hemmed. 

They  both  broke  into  laugh- 
ter. 

"  Luckily,  then,"  said  she, 
"he  need  have  no  anxiety  on 
that  score,  should  he  meet  the 
lady,  for  the  piu^suit  is  neither 
hot  nor  hearty.  Between  our- 
selves, monsieur,  it  is  non- 
existent. If  I  were  to  meet 
this  person  we  speak  of,  I 
should  —  but  for  the  terror  I 
know  I  should  feel  in  his 
society — tell  him  that  so  long 
as  he  did  not  venture  within 
a  couple  of  miles  of  this  castle 
he  was  perfectly  safe  from  in- 
terference." 

"And  yet  a  dangerous  man, 
Madame  la  Duchesse,"  said 
Count  Victor ;  "  and  I  have 
heard  the  Duke  is  determined 
on  his  punishment,  which  is  of 
course  proper — from  his  Grace's 
point  of  view." 

"  Yes,  yes !  I  am  told  he  is 
a  dangerous  man,  a  very  mon- 
ster. The  Duke  assured  me  of 
that,  though,  if  I  were  to  tell 
the  truth.  Monsieur  Soi-disant, 
I  saw  no  evidence  of  it  in  the 
young  gentleman  when  I  met 
him  last  night.  A  most  harm- 
less fellow,  I  assure  you.  Are 
monsieur's  feet  not  cold  ?  " 

She  was  staring  at  liis  red- 
heeled  dancing-shoea 

"  Pas  du  tout ! "  he  replied 
promptly,  tucking  them  under 
his  chair.  "  These  experiments 
in   costume    are  a  foible   with 


me. 


j» 


There  was  a  step  along  the 
corridor  outside,  which  made 
him  snap  off  his  sentence  hur- 
riedly and  turn  listening  and  ap- 
prehensive. Again  the  Duchess 
was  amused. 

"  No,  monsieur,  it  is  not  his 


Grace  yet :  you  are  all  im- 
patience to  meet  him,  I  see, 
and  my  poor  company  makes 
little  amends  for  his  absence; 
but  it  is  as  I  say,  he  will  not 
be  back  for  another  hour.  You 
are  interested,  doubtless,  in  the 
oddities  of  human  nature :  for 
me,  I  am  continually  laughing 
at  the  transparency  of  the 
stratagems  whereby  men  like 
my  husband  try  to  look  their 
hearts  up  like  a  garden  and 
throw  away  the  key  before 
they  come  into  the  company 
of  their  wives.  I'm  8ure  your 
poor  feet  must  be  cold.  You 
did  not  drive?  Such  a  night 
of  snow  too  I  I  cannot  ap- 
prove of  your  foible  for  danc- 
ing-shoes to  wade  through 
snow  in  such  weather.  As  I 
was  saying,  you  are  not  only 
the  stupid  sex  sometimes,  but 
a  most  transparent  one.  I  will 
let  you  into  a  little  secret  that 
may  convince  you  that  what 
I  say  of  our  Count  What's-his- 
name  not  being  hunted  is  true. 
I  see  quite  clearly  that  the 
Duke  is  delighted  to  have  this 
scandal  of  a  duel  —  oh  !  the 
shocking  things  duels,  Mon- 
sieur Soi-disant ! — shut  up.  In 
the  forenoon  he  was  mightily 
vexed  with  that  poor  Count 
What -do -you -call -him  for  a 
purely  personal  reason  that  I 
may  tell  you  of  later,  but 
mainly  because  his  duty  com- 
pelled him  to  secure  the  other 
party  to  the — let  us  say,  out- 
rage. You  follow,  Monsieur 
Soi-disant  ?  " 

"  Parfaitement,  Madame  la 
Duchesse,"  said  Count  Victor, 
wondering  where  all  this  led  to. 

"I  am  a  foolish  sentimentalist, 
I  daresay  you  may  think — for 
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a  i)ersoii  of  my  age  (are  you 
quite  comfortable,  monsieur  ?  I 
fear  that  chair  does  not  suit 
you) — I  am  a  foolish  sentiment- 
alist, as  I  have  said,  and  I  may 
tell  you  I  pleaded  very  hard  for 
the  release  of  this  luckless  com- 
patriot of  yours  who  was  then 
in  the  fosse.  But,  oh  dear !  his 
Grace  was  adamant,  as  is  the 
way  with  dukes,  at  least  in 
this  country,  and  I*  pleaded  in 
vain. 

"  Naturally,  madame  ;  his 
Grace  had  his  duty  as  a  good 
subject." 

"Doubtless,"  said  the  Duchess; 
"  but  there  have  been  occasions 
in  history,  they  assure  me,  when 
good  subjects  have  been  none 
the  less  nice  husbands.  Mon- 
sieur can  still  follow  me  ?  " 

Count  Victor  smiled  and 
bowed  again,  and  wished  to 
heaven  her  Grace  the  Duchess 
had  a  little  more  of  the  gift  of 
expedition.  He  had  come  look- 
ing for  a  sword  and  found  a 
sermon. 

"  I  know  I  weary  you,"  she 
went  on  complacently.  "  I  was 
about  to  say  that  while  the 
Duke  desires  to  do  his  duty, 
even  at  the  risk  of  breaking  his 
wife's  heart,  it  was  obvious  to 
me  he  was  all  the  time  sorry  to 
have  to  do  it,  and  when  we 
heard  that  our  Frenchman  had 
escaped  T,  take  my  word  for  it, 
was  not  the  only  one  relieved." 

"  I  do  not  wonder,  madame," 
said  Montaiglon,  "  that  the  sub- 
ject in  this  case  should  capitu- 
late to — to — to  the " 

"  To  the  loving  husband,  you 
were  about  to  say.  La  I  you 
are  too  gallant,  monsieur,  I  de- 
clare. And  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  true  explanation  is  less  to 
my  husband's   credit   and   less 


flattering  to  me,  for  he  had  his 
own  reasona" 

'*  One  generally  has,"  reflected 
the  Count  aloud. 

"  Quite  I  and  in  his  case  they 
are  very  often  mina  Dear 
Archie !  Though  he  did  not 
think  I  knew  it,  I  saw  clearly 
that  he  had  his  own  reasons,  as 
I  say,  to  wish  the  Frenchman 
well  out  of  the  country.  Now 
could  you  guess  what  these 
reasons  were?" 

Count  Victor  confessed  with 
shame  that  it  was  beyond  him. 

"  I  will  tell  you.  They  were 
not  his  own  interests,  and  they 
were  not  mine,  that  influenced 
him :  I  had  not  to  think  very 
hard  to  discover  that  they  were 
the  interests  of  the  Chamber- 
lain. I  fancy  his  Grace  knows 
that  the  less  inquiry  there  is 
into  this  encounter  the  better 
for  all  concerned." 

"  I  daresay,  Madame  la  Du- 
chesse,"  agreed  Count  Victor; 
"  and  yet  the  world  speaks  well 
of  the  Chamberlain,  one  hears." 

"  *  Woe  unto  you  when  all  men 
speak  well  of  you ! ' "  quoted  the 
Duchess  sententiously. 

"It  only  happens  when  the 
turf  is  in  our  teeth,"  said  the 
Count,  "  and  then  De  mortuia  is 
a  motto  our  dear  friends  use 
more  as  an  excuse  than  as  a 
moral." 

"  I  do  not  like  our  Chamber- 
lain, monsieur ;  I  may  frankly 
tell  you  so.  I  should  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  my  hus- 
band knows  a  little  more  about 
him  than  I  do,  and  I  give  you 
my  word  I  know  enough  to 
consider  him  hateful." 

"  These  are  most  delicate  con- 
siderations, Madame  la  Du- 
ohesse,"  said  the  Count,  vastly 
charmed   by  her    manner  but 
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naturally  desirous  of  the  open 
air.  Every  step  he  heard  in 
neighbouring  lobbies,  every 
slammed  door,  spoiled  his  at- 
tention to  the  lady's  confidences, 
and  he  had  an  uneasy  sense 
that  she  was  not  wholly  un- 
amused  at  his  predicament, 
however  much  his  friend. 

"Delicate  considerations,  true, 
but  I  fear  they  do  not  interest 
Monsieur  Soi  -  disant.  How 
should  they  indeed?  Gossip, 
monsieur,  gossip  !  At  our  age, 
as  you  might  say,  we  must  be 
chattering.  I  know  you  are 
uncomfortable  on  that  chair. 
Do,  monsieur,  please  take 
another." 

This  time  he  was  convinced 
of  his  first  suspicion  that  she 
was  having  her  revenge  for  his 
tactless  remark  to  her  husband, 
for  he  had  not  stirred  at  all  in 
his  chair,  but  had  only  red- 
dened, and  she  had  a  smile  at 
the  corners  of  her  mouth. 

"At  my  age,  Madame  la 
Duchesse,  we  are  quite  often 
impertinent  fools.  There  is, 
however,  but  one  age  —  the 
truly  golden.  We  reach  it 
when  we  fall  first  in  love,  and 
there  love  keeps  us.  His 
Grace,  Madame  la  Duchesse, 
is,  I  am  sure,  the  happiest  of 
men." 

She  was  seated  opposite  him. 
Leaning  forvs^ard  a  little,  she 
put  forth  her  hand  in  a  motherly 
unembarrassed  way,  and  placed 
it  for  a  moment  on  his  knee, 
looking  into  his  face,  smiling. 

"  Good  boy  !  good  boy  ! "  she 
said. 

And  then  she  rose  as  if  to  hint 
that  it  was  time  for  him  to  go. 

"  I  see  you  are  impatient  ; 
perhaps  you  may  meet  the 
Duke  on  his  way  back." 


"  Charmed,  Madame  la 
Duchesse,  I  assure  you,"  said 
the  Count  with  a  grimace,  and 
they  both  fell  into  laughing. 

She  recovered  herself  first  to 
scan  the  shoes  and  coat  again. 
"  How  droll ! "  said  she.  "  Ah, 
monsieur,  you  are  delightful  in 
your  foibles,  but  I  wish  it  had 
looked  like  any  other  coat  than 
Simon  MacTaggart's.  I  have 
never  seen  his  without  wonder- 
ing how  many  dark  secrets 
.were  underneath  the  velvet. 
Had  this  coat  of  yours  been  a 
perfect  fit,  believe  me  I  had  not 
expected  much  from  you  of 
honour  or  of  decency.  Oh! 
there  I  go  on  chattering  again, 
and  you  have  said  scarcely 
twenty  words." 

"Believe  me,  Madame  la 
Duchesse,  it  is  because  I  can 
find  none  good  enough  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude,"  said  Count 
Victor,  making  for  the  door. 

"  Pooh  !  Monsieur  Soi-disant, 
a  fig  for  your  gratitude ! 
Would  you  have  me  inhospit- 
able to  a  guest  who  would  save 
me  even  the  trouble  of  opening 
my  door?  And  that,  by  the 
way,  reminds  me,  monsieur, 
that  you  have  not  even  hinted 
at  what  you  might  be  seeking 
his  Grace  for?  Could  it  be — 
could  it  be  for  a  better  fit  in 
coats  ?  " 

"  For  a  mere  trifle,  madame, 
no  more  than  my  sword." 

"Your  sword,  monsieur?  I 
know  nothing  of  Monsieur  Soi- 
disant's  sword,  but  I  think  I 
know  where  is  one  might  serve 
his  purpose." 

With  these  words  she  went 
out  of  the  room,  hurried  along 
the  corridor,  and  returned  in  a 
moment  or  two  with  Count 
Victor's    weapon,    which     she 
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through  snow -smothered  gar- 
dens, bordered  boding  dark 
plantations  of  firs,  leaped  op- 
posing fell-dykes  whence  shelter- 
ing animals  ran  terrified  at  the 
apparition,  and  he  came  out 
upon  the  seaside  at  the  bay  as 
one  who  has  overcome  a  night- 
mare and  wakens  to  see  the 
familiar  friendly  glimmer  of  the 
bedroom  fire. 

A  miracle!  and  mainly  worked 
by  a  glimpse  of  these  blanched 
hills.  For  he  knew  now  they 
were  an  inseparable  part  of  his 
memory  of  Olivia,  her  hills,  her 
sheltering  sentinels,  the  mere 
sight  of  them  Doom's  orison. 
Though  he  had  thought  of  her 
so  much  when  he  shivered  in 
the  fosse,  it  had  too  often 
been  as  something  unattainable, 
never  to  be  seen  again  perhaps, 
a  part  of  his  life  past  and  done 
with.  An  incubus  rode  his 
chest,  though  he  never  knew  till 
now  when  it  fled  at  the  sight 
of  Olivia's  constant  friends  the 
mountains.  Why,  the  girl  lived  I 
her  home  was  round  the  corner 
there  dark-jutting  in  the  sea  ! 
He  could,  with  some  activity, 
be  rapping  at  her  father's  door 
in  a  couple  of  hours  I 

"  &)'dce  de  Dieu ! "  said  he, 
"  let  us  leave  trifles  and  go 
home." 

It  was  a  curious  sign  of  his 
preoccupation,  ever  since  he  had 
escaped  from  his  imprisonment, 
that  he  should  not  once  have 
thought  on  where  he  was  to 
fly  to  till  this  moment  when 
the  hills  inspired.  "  Silence, 
thought,  calm,  and  purity,  here 
they  are  I "  they  seemed  to  tell 
him,  and  by  no  means  unattain- 
able. Where  (now  that  he  had 
time  to  think  of  it)  could  he 
possibly  go  to-night  but  to  the 


shelter  of  Doom  ?  Let  the  mor- 
row  decide  for  itself.  A  de- 
main  lea  affaires  s^rieuses ! 
Doom  and — Olivia.  What  eyes 
she  had,  that  girl !  They  might 
look  upon  the  assailant  of  her 
wretched  lover  with  anything 
but  favour ;  yet  even  in  anger 
they  were  more  to  him  than 
those  of  all  the  world  else  in 
love. 

Be  sure  Count  Victor  was  not 
standing  all  the  time  of  these 
reflections  shivering  in  the  snow. 
He  had  not  indulged  a  moment's 
hesitation  since  ever  he  had 
come  out  upon  the  bay,  and  he 
walked  through  the  night  as 
fast  as  his  miserable  shoes  would 
let  him. 

The  miles  passed,  he  crossed 
the  rivers  that  mourned  through 
hollow  arches  and  spread  out  in 
brackish  pools  along  the  shore. 
Curlews  piped  dolorously  the 
very  psalm  of  solitude,  and 
when  he  passed  among  the 
hazel-woods  of  Strone  and  Ach- 
natra,  their  dark  recesses  belled 
continually  with  owls.  It  was 
the  very  pick  of  a  lover's 
road :  no  outward  vision  but 
the  sombre  masses  of  the  night, 
the  valleys  of  snow,  and  the 
serene  majestic  hills  to  accom- 
pany that  inner  sight  of  the 
woman ;  no  sounds  but  that  of 
solemn  waters  and  the  forest 
creatures  to  make  the  memory 
of  her  words  the  sweeter.  A 
road  for  lovers,  and  he  was  tlie 
second  of  the  week,  though  he 
did  not  know  it.  Only,  Simon 
MacTaggart  had  come  up  hot- 
foot on  his  horse,  a  trampling 
conqueror  (as  he  fancied) ;  the 
Count  trudged  shamefully  un- 
dignified through  snow  that 
came  high  upon  the  silken 
stockings,   and    long    ago    had 
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made  his  danoiug-shoes  shape- 
less and  sodden.  But  he  did 
not  mind  that :  he  had  a  goal 
to  make  for,  an  ideal  to  cherish 
timidly.  Once  or  twice  he  found 
himself  with  some  surprise  hum- 
ming Gringoire's  song,  that 
surely  should  never  go  but 
with  a  light  heart. 

And  in  the  fulness  of  time  he 
approached  the  point  of  land 
from  which  he  knew  he  could 
first  see  Doom's  dark  promon- 
tory if  it  were  day.  There  his 
steps  slowed.  Somehow  it 
Kcumed  as  if  all  his  future 
fortune  depended  upon  whether 
or  not  a  light  shone  through 
the  dark  to  greet  him.  Be- 
tween him  and  the  sea  rolling 
in  upon  a  spit  of  the  land  there 
was — oF  all  things  ! — a  herd  of 
deer  dimly  to  be  witnessed 
running  back  and  forward  on 
the  sand  as  in  some  confusion 
at  his  approach :  at  another 
time  the  thing  should  have 
struck  him  with  amazement, 
but  now  he  was  too  busy  with 
his  speculation  whether  Doom 
should  gleam  on  him  or  not  to 
study  this  phenomenon  of  the 
frosty  wilds.  He  made  a  bar- 
gain with  himself :  if  the  isle 
was  black,  that  must  mean  his 
future  fortune ;  if  a  light  was 
there,  however  tiny,  it  was  the 
star  of  happy  omen,  it  was — it 
was — it  was  several  things  he 
dared  not  let  himself  think 
upon  for  fear  of  immediate 
disappointment. 

For  a  minute  he  paused  as 
if  to  gather  his  courage  and 
then  make  a  dash  round  the 
point. 

Ventre  Dieu  !  Blackness  I 
His  heart  ached. 

And  then,  as  most  men  do 
in    similar     circumstances,    lie 


decided  that  the  test  was  a 
preposterous  one.  Why,  faith ! 
should  he  relinquish  hope  of 
everything  because 

What!  the  light  was  there. 
Like  a  fool  he  had  misjudged 
the  distance  in  the  darkness, 
and  had  been  searching  for  it 
in  the  wrong  placa  It  was  so 
bright  that  it  might  be  a  star 
strayed,  a  tmy  star  and  ven- 
turesome, gone  from  the  keep- 
ing of  the  maternal  moon  and 
wandered  into  the  wood  behind 
Doom  to  tangle  in  the  hazel- 
bough&  A  dear  star  I  a  very 
gem  of  stars  1  a  star  more 
precious  than  all  the  others  in 
that  clustered  sky,  because  it 
was  the  light  of  Olivia's  window. 
A  plague  on  all  the  others  with 
then*  twinkling  search  among 
the  clouds  for  the  little  one 
lost!  he  wished  it  had  been  a 
darker  night  that  he  might 
have  only  this  one  visible. 

By  rights  he  should  be  weary 
and  cold,  and  the  day's  evento 
should  trouble  him ;  but,  to  tell 
the  truth,  he  was  in  a  happy 
exaltation  all  the  rest  of  the 
way.  Sometimes  the  star  of 
hope  evaded  him  as  he  followed 
the  bending  path,  trees  inter- 
posing :  he  only  ran  the  faster 
to  get  it  into  his  vision  again, 
and  it  was  his  beacon  up  to  the 
very  walls  of  Doom. 

The  castle  took  possession  of 
the  night. 

How  odd  that  he  should  have 
fancied  that  brave  tower  arro- 
gant :  it  was  tranced  in  the 
very  air  of  friendliness  and  love 
—  the  fairy  residence,  the 
moated  keep  of  all  the  sweet 
old  tales  his  nurse  was  used  to 
tell  him  when  he  was  a  child 
in  Cammercy. 

And  there  he  had  a  grateful 
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memory  of  the  ringleted  middle- 
aged  lady  who  had  alternately 
whipped  and  kissed  him,  and  in 
his  night's  terrors  soothed  him 
with  tales.  "My  faith!"  said 
he,  "thou  didst  not  think  thy 
Perrault's  *  Contes  des  Fees  ' 
might,  twenty  years  after, 
have  so  close  an  application  to 
a  woman  and  a  tower  in  misty 
Albion." 

He  walked  deliberately  across 
to  the  rock,  went  round  the 
tower,  stood  a  moment  in  the 
draggled  arbour  —  the  poor 
arbour  of  dead  ideals.  Doom, 
that  once  was  child  of  the  noisy 
wars,  was  dead  as  the  Chateau 
d'Arques  save  for  the  light  in 
its  mistress's  window.  Poor 
old  shell !  and  yet  somehow  he 
would  not  have  had  it  other- 
wise. 

He  advanced  and  rapped  at 
the  door.  The  sound  rang  in 
the  interior,  and  presently 
Mungo's  shuffling  steps  were 
heard  and  his  voice  behind  the 
door  inquiring  who  was  there. 

"A  friend,"  answered  Count 
Victor,  humouring  the  little 
old  man's  fancy  for  affairs  of 
arms. 

"A  friend  ! "  repeated  Mungo 
with  contempt.  "  A  man  on  a 
horse  has  aye  hunders  o'  frien's 
in  the  gutter,  as  Annapla  says, 
and  it  wad  need  to  be  somethin' 
rarer  to  get  into  Doom  i'  the 
mirk  o'  nicht.  I  opened  the 
door  to  a  frien'  the  ither  nicht, 
and  he  gripped  me  by  the  craig 
and  fair  choked  me  afore  I 
could  cry  a  barley." 

"  Peste  !  Do  not  flatter  my 
English  so  much  as  to  tell  me 
you  do  not  recognise  Count 
Victor's  accent  through  a 
door." 

"  Lord  keep's  I "  cried  Mungo, 


hastily  drawing  his  bolts. 
"  Hae  ye  changed  ye'r  mind 
already  and  left  the  inns  ? 
It's  a  guid  thing  for  your  wife 
ye're  no  marrit,  or  she  wad  be 
the  sorry  woman  wi'  sic  a 
shiftin'  man." 

His  astonishment  was  even 
greater  when  Count  Victor 
stood  before  him  a  ludicrous 
figure  with  his  too  ample  coat. 

"  Dinna  tell  me  ye  hae  come 
through  the  snaw  this  nicht 
like  that ! "  he  cried  incredul- 
ous, holding  up  his  candle  the 
better  to  examine  the  figure. 

Count  Victor  laughed,  and 
for  an  answer  simply  thrust 
forth  a  sopping  foot  to  his 
examination. 

"  Man,  ye  must  hae  been  hot 
on't ! "  said  the  servant,  shak- 
ing his  cowled  head  till  the 
tassel  danced  above  his  temple. 
"Ye'r  shoon's  fair  steeped  wi' 
water.  Water's  an  awfu'  thing 
to  rot  ye'r  boots :  I  aye  said  if 
it  rotted  ane's  boots  that  way, 
whit  wad  it  no'  dae  to  ane's 
stamach  ?  Oh,  sirs  !  sirs  I  this 
is  becomin'  the  throng  hoose, 
wi'  comin's  and  goin's  and  raps 
and  roars  and  oolUeshangies  o' 
a'  kin's.  If  it  wasna  me  was 
the  canny  gaird  o't  it's  Himsel' 
wad  hae  to  flit  for  the  sake  o' 
his  nicht's  sleep." 

"  You  behold,  Mungo,  the 
daw  in  borrowed  plumes,"  said 
Count  Victor  as  the  door  was 
being  barred  again.  "I  hope 
the  daw  felt  more  comfortable 
than  I  do  in  mine,"  and  he 
ruefully  surveyed  his  apparel. 
"  Does  Master  Mungo  recognise 
these  peacock  feathers  ?  " 

Mungo  scanned  the  garment 
curiously. 

"It's  g<&y  like  ane  I've  seen 
on  a  bigger  man,"  he  answered. 
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into  Scotland.  "  The  haystack 
must  be  stuck  full  of  needles 
like  the  bran  of  a  pin-cushion." 

"And  this  one,  who  is  not 
the  particular  needle  named 
Drimdarroch  ?  " 

"  I  shall  give  you  three 
guesses,  M.  le  Baron." 

Doom  reflected,  pulled  out 
his  nether  lip  with  his  fingers, 
looking  hard  at  his  guest. 

"  It  is  not  the  Chamberlain  ?  " 

''Pestef'  thought  the  Count, 
"can  the  stern  unbending  parent 
have  relented  ?  You  are  quite 
right,"  he  said ;  "  no  other. 
But  it  is  not  a  matter  of  the 
most  serious  importance.  I 
lost  my  coat  and  the  gentleman 
lost  a  little  blood.  I  have  the 
best  assurances  that  he  will  be 
on  foot  again  in  a  week  or  two, 
by  which  time  I  hope — at  all 
events  I  expect — to  be  out  of 
all  danger  of  being  invited  to 
resume  the  entertainment." 

"In  the  meantime  here's 
Doom,  yours — so  long  as  it  is 
mine — while  it's  your  pleasure 
to  bide  in  it  if  you  fancy  your- 
self safe  from  molestation,"  said 
the  Baron. 

"  As  to  that  I  think  I  may 
be  tranquil.  I  have,  there  too, 
the  best  assurances  that  the 
business  will  be  hushed  up." 

"  So  much  the  better,  though 
in  any  case  this  seems  to  have 
marred  your  real  engagements 
here  in  the  matter  of  Drim- 
darroch." 

Count  Victor's  turn  it  was  to 
feel  vexation  now.  He  pulled 
his  moustache  and  reddened. 
"  As  to  that.  Baron,"  said  he,  "  I 
pray  you  not  to  despise  me,  for 
I  have  to  confess  that  my 
warmth  in  the  mission  that 
brought    me    here    has    abated 
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sadly.  Yon  need  not  ask  me 
why.  I  cannot  tell  you.  As 
for  me  and  my  affair,  I  have 
not  forgotten,  nor  am  I  likely 
wholly  to  forget ;  but  your 
haystack  is  as  difficile  as  you 
promised  it  should  be,  and — 
there  are  divers  other  considera- 
tiona  Jt  necessitates  that  I  go 
home.  There  shall  be  some 
raillery  at  my  expense,  doubt- 
less —  del !  how  Louis  my 
cousin  will  laugh  I  —  but  no 
matter." 

He  spoke  a  little  abstractedly, 
for  he  saw  a  delicate  situation 
approaching.  He  was  sure  to 
be  asked  —  once  Annapla's 
service  was  over — what  led  to 
the  encounter,  and  to  give  the 
whole  story  frankly  involved 
Olivia's  name  unpleasantly  in  a 
vulgar  squabble.  He  saw  for 
the  first  time  that  he  had  been 
wholly  unwarranted  in  taking 
the  defence  of  the  Baron's 
interests  into  his  own  hands. 
Could  he  boldly  intimate  that 
in  his  opinion  jealousy  of  him- 
self had  been  the  spring  of  the 
Chamberlain's  midnight  attacks 
on  the  castle  of  Doom?  That 
were  preposterous  I  And  yet 
that  seemed  the  only  grounds 
that  would  justify  his  challeng- 
ing the  Chamberlain. 

When  Annapla  was  gone 
then  Doom  got  the  baldest  of 
histories.  He  was  encouraged 
to  believe  that  all  this  busy  day 
of  adventure  had  been  due  to  a 
simple  quarrel  after  a  game  of 
cards,  and  where  he  should  have 
preferred  a  little  more  detail  he 
had  to  content  himself  with  a 
humorous  narrative  of  the 
escape,  the  borrowing  of  the 
coat,  and  the  interview  with 
the   Duchess. 

2x 
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"And  now  with  your  per- 
mission, Baron,  I  shall  go  to 
bed,"  at  last  said  Count  Victor. 
"I  sliall  sleep  to-night  like 
a  sabot.  I  am,  I  know,  the 
boldest  of  beggars  for  your 
grace  and  kindness.  It  seems 
I  am  fated  in  this  country  to 
make  free,  not  only  with   my 


enemy's  coat,  but  with  my  dear 
friend's  domicile  as  if  it  were  an 
inn.  To-morrow,  Baron,  I  shall 
make  my  dispositions.  The 
coat  can  be  returned  to  its 
owner  none  the  worse  for  my 
use  of  it,  but  I  shall  not  so 
easily  be  able  to  square  accounts 
with  you." 


CHAPTER  XXXI V. — IN  DAYS   OF  STORM. 


In  a  rigorous  privacy  of 
storm  that  lasted  many  days 
after  his  return,  and  cut  Doom 
wliolly  off  from  the  world  at 
large,  Count  Victor  spent  what 
but  for  several  considerations 
would  have  been — perhaps  in- 
deed they  really  were — among 
the  happiest  moments  of  his 
life.  It  was  good  in  that 
tumultuous  weather,  when  tem- 
pests snarled  and  frosts  fettered 
the  country-side,  and  the  sea 
continually  wrangled  round  the 
rock  of  Doom,  to  look  out  on 
the  inclemency  from  windows 
where  Olivia  looked  out  too. 
She  used  to  come  and  stand 
beside  him,  timidly  perhaps  at 
first,  but  by-and-by  with  no 
self-consciousness.  Her  sleeve 
would  touch  his,  sometimes  in- 
deed her  shoulder  must  press 
against  his  arm  and  little 
strands  of  her  hair  almost  blow 
against  his  lips,  as  in  the 
narrow  apertures  of  the  tower 
they  watched  the  wheeling  birds 
from  the  outer  ocean.  For 
these  birds  she  liad  what  was 
little  less  than  a  passion.  To 
her  they  represented  the  un- 
limited world  of  liberty  and 
endeavour;  at  sight  of  them 
something  stirred  in  her  that 
was  the  gift  of  all  the  wander- 
ing years  of  that  old  Ulysses, 


her  grandfather,  to  whom  the 
beckoning  lights  of  ships  at  sea 
were  irresistible ;  and  though 
she  doted  on  the  glens  of  her 
nativity,  she  had  the  spirit  that 
invests  every  hint  of  distant 
places  and  far-ofiP  happenings 
with  magic  parts. 

She  seemed  content,  and  yet 
not  wholly  happy :  he  could 
hear  her  sometimes  sigh,  as  he 
thought,  from  a  mere  wistf ul- 
ness  that  had  the  illimitable 
spaces  of  the  sea,  the  peopled 
isles  and  all  their  mystery,  for 
background.  To  many  of  the 
birds  that  beat  and  cried  about 
the  place  she  gave  names,  in- 
vestmg  them  with  histories, 
recounting  humorously  their 
careers.  And  it  was  odd  that 
however  far  she  sent  them  in 
her  fancy — to  the  distant  Ind, 
to  the  vexed  Pole  itself — with 
joy  in  their  travelling,  she 
assumed  that  their  greatest  joy 
was  when  they  found  them- 
selves at  Doom.  The  world 
was  a  place  to  fare  forth  in  as 
far  as  you  could,  only  to  give 
you  the  better  zest  for  Doom  on 
your  return. 

This  pleased  her  father 
hugely,  but  it  scarcely  tallied 
with  the  views  of  one  who  had 
fond  memories  of  a  land  where 
sang    the    nightingale    in    its 
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season,  and  roads  were  travers- 
able in  the  wildest  winter 
weather  :  still  Count  Victor  was 
in  no  mood  to  question  it. 

He  was,  save  in  rare  mo- 
ments of  unpleasant  reflection, 
supremely  happy,  thrilling  to 
that  accidental  contact,  paling 
at  the  narrow  margins  whereby 
her  hair  escaped  conferring  on 
him  a  delirium.  He  could 
stand  at  a  window  all  day 
pretending  interest  in  the 
monotonous  hills  and  empty 
sea,  only  that  he  might  keep 
her  there  too  and  indulge  him- 
self upon  her  eyes.  They — so 
eager,  deep,  or  busied  with  the 
matters  of  her  thoughts — were 
enough  for  a  common  happi- 
ness ;  a  debauch  of  it  was  in 
the  contact  of  her  arm. 

And  yet  something  in  this 
complacence  of  hers  bewildered 
him.  Here,  if  you  please,  was 
a  woman  who  but  the  other 
night  (as  it  were)  was  hold- 
ing clandestine  meetings  with 
Simon  MacTaggart,  and  loving 
him  to  that  extent  that  she 
defied  her  father.  She  could 
not  but  know  that  this 
foreigner  had  done  his  worst 
to  injure  her  in  the  inner  place 
of  her  affections,  and  yet  she 
was  to  him  more  friendly  than 
she  had  been  before.  Several 
times  he  was  on  the  point  of 
speaking  on  the  subject.  Once, 
indeed,  lie  made  a  playful  al- 
lusion to  the  flautist  of  the 
bower  that  was  provocative  of 
no  more  than  a  reddened  cheek 
and  an  interlude  of  silence.  But 
tacitly  the  lover  was  a  theme 
for  strict  avoidance.  Not  even 
the  Baron  had  a  word  to  say  on 
that,  and  they  were  numberless 
the  topics  they  discussed  in  this 
enforced  sweet  domesticity. 


A  curious  household !  How 
it  found  provisions  in  these 
days  Mungo  alone  could  tell. 
The  little  man  had  his  fishing- 
lines  out  continually,  his  gun 
was  to  be  heard  in  neighbour- 
ing thickets  that  seemed  from 
the  island  inaccessible,  and 
when  gun  and  line  failed  him 
it  was  perhaps  not  wholly  want- 
ing his  persuasion  that  kain 
fowls  came  from  the  hamlet 
expressly  for  "  her  ladyship " 
Olivia.  In  pauses  of  the  wind 
he  and  Annapla  were  to  be 
heard  in  other  quarters  of  the 
house  in  clamant  conversation 
— otherwise  it  had  seemed  to 
Count  Victor  that  Doom  was 
left,  an  enchanted  castle,  to 
him  and  Olivia  alone.  For  the 
father  relapsed  anew  into  his 
old  strange  melancholies,  dozing 
over  his  books,  indulging  feint 
and  riposte  in  the  chapel  over- 
head, or  gazing  moodily  along 
the  imprisoned  coast.  That  he 
was  free  to  dress  now  as  he 
chose  in  his  beloved  tartan 
entertained  him  only  briefly; 
obviously  half  the  joy  of  his 
former  recreations  in  the  chapel 
had  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  clandestine :  now 
that  he  could  wear  what  he 
chose  indoors,  he  pined  that  he 
could  not  go  into  the  deer- 
haunted  woods  and  the  snowy 
highways  in  the  breacan  as  of 
old.  But  that  was  not  his  only 
distress.  Count  Victor  was  sure. 

"  What  accounts  for  your 
father's  melancholy?"  he  had 
the  boldness  one  day  to  ask 
Olivia. 

They  were  at  the  window 
together,  amused  at  the  figure 
Mungo  presented,  as,  with  an 
odd  travesty  of  the  soldier's 
strategy,  and  all  unseen  as  he 
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fancied,  he  chased  a  fowl  round 
the  narrow  confines  of  the  gar- 
den bent  upon  its  slaughter. 

"And  you  do  not  know 
the  reason  for  that?"  she 
asked,  with  her  humour 
promptly  clouded,  and  a  loving 
and  pathetic  glance  over  her 
shoulder  at  the  figure  bent 
beside  the  fire.  "What  is  the 
dearest  thing  to  you?" 

She  could  have  put  no  more 
embarrassing  question  to  Count 
Victor,  and  it  was  no  wonder 
he  stammered  in  his  reply. 

"The  dearest,"  he  repeated. 
"  Ah  1  well — well — the  dearest. 
Mademoiselle  Olivia ;  ma  foi ! 
there  are  so  many  things." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  said  im- 
patiently, "but  only  one  or 
two  are  at  the  heart's  core." 
She  saw  him  smile  at  this,  and 
reddened.  "Oh,  how  stupid  I 
am  to  ask  that  of  a  stranger  I 
I  did  not  mean  a  lady  —  if 
there  is  a  lady." 

"  There  is  a  lady,"  said  Count 
Victor,  twisting  the  fringe  of 
her  shawl  that  had  come  of 
itself  into  his  fingers  as  she 
turned. 

A  silence  followed :  not  even 
he,  so  versed  in  all  the  evidence 
of  love  or  coquetry,  could  have 
seen  a  quiver  to  betray  her  even 
if  he  had  thought  to  look  for  it. 

"I  am  the  one,"  said  she  at 
length,  "who  will  wish  you 
well  in  that ;  but  after  her — 
after  this — this  lady — what  is 
it  that  comes  closest?" 

"  What  but  my  country  I  " 
cried  he,  with  a  surging  sudden 
memory  of  France. 

"  To  be  sure  !  "  she  acqui- 
esced, "  your  country  !  I  am 
not  wondering  at  that.  And 
ours  is  the  closest  to  the  core 


of  cores  in  us  that  have  not 
perhaps  so  kind  a  country  as 
yours,  but  still  must  love  it 
when  it  is  most  crueL  We 
are  like  the  folks  I  have  read 
of — they  were  the  Greeks  who 
travelled  so  far  among  other 
clans  upon  the  trade  of  war, 
and  bound  to  burst  in  tears 
when  they  came  after  strange 
hills  and  glens  to  the  sight  of 
the  same  sea  that  washed  the 
country  of  their  infancy.  *  Tha- 
lattal' — was  it  not  that  they 
cried  ?  When  I  read  the  story 
first  in  school  in  Edinburgh,  I 
cried,  myself,  '  Loohfinne  1 '  and 
thought  I  heard  the  tide  rum- 
bling upon  this  same  rock.  It 
is  for  that;  it  is  because  we 
must  be  leaving  here  my  father 
is  sad." 

Here  indeed  was  news ! 

"Leaving!"  said  Count  Vic- 
tor  in  astonishment. 

"It  is  so.  My  father  has 
been  robbed;  his  people  have 
been  foolish;  it  is  not  a  new 
thing  in  the  Highlands  of  Soot- 
land,  Count  Victor.  You  must 
not  be  thinking  him  a  churl 
to  be  moping  and  leaving  you 
to  my  poor  entertainment,  for 
it  is  ill  to  keep  the  pipes  in 
tune  when  one  is  drying  teara" 

"  Where  will  you  go  ?  "  asked 
Count  Victor,  (disturbed  at  the 
tidings  and  the  distress  she  so 
bravely  struggled  to  conceaL 

"  Where  ?  indeed  I  "  said 
OHvia.  "That  I  cannot  tell 
you  yet.  But  the  world  is 
wide,  and  it  is  strange  if  there 
is  any  spot  of  it  where  we 
cannot  find  some  of  our  own 
Gaelic  people  who  have  been 
Hitting  for  a  generation,  taking 
the  world  for  their  pillow. 
What  is  it  that  will  not  come 
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to  an  end  ?  My  sorrow !  the 
story  on  our  door  down  there 
has  been  preparing  me  for  this 
since  ever  I  was  a  bairn.  My 
great-great-grandfather  was  the 
wise  man  and  the  far-seeing 
when  he  carved  it  there — *  Man, 
Behold  the  End  of  All,  Be 
nocht  Wiser  than  the  Hiest. 
Hope  in  God  ! '  "  She  struggled 
courageously  with  her  tears 
that  could  not  wholly  be  re- 
strained, and  there  and  then 
he  could  have  gathered  her  into 
his  arms.  But  he  must  keep 
himself  in  bounds  and  twist 
the  fringes  of  her  shawl. 

"Ah,  Olivia,"  said  he,  "you 
will  die  for  the  sight  of  home." 

At  that  she  dashed  her  hand 
across  her  eyes  and  boldly  faced 
him,  smiling. 

"That  would  be  a  shameful 
thing  in  a  Baron's  daughter," 
said  she.  "  No,  indeed  !  when 
we  must  rise  and  go  away,  here 
is  the  woman  who  will  go 
bravely  !  We  live  not  in  glens, 
in  this  house  nor  in  that,  but  in 
the  hearts  that  love  us,  and 
where  my  father  is  and  friends 
are  to  be  made,  I  think  I  can 
be  happy  yet.  Look  at  the 
waves  there,  and  the  snow  and 
the  sea-birds!  All  these  are 
in  other  places  as  well  as 
here." 

"But  not  the  same,  but  not 
the  same !  Here  I  swear  I 
could  live  content  myself." 

"  What !  "  said  she,  smiling, 
and  the  rogue  a  moment  dancing 
in  her  eyes.  "No,  no,  Count 
Victor;  to  this  you  must  be 
born  like  the  stag  in  the  corrie 
and  the  seal  on  the  rock.  We 
are  a  simple  people,  and  a  poor 
people — worse  fortune  ! — poor 
and  proud.     Your  world  is  dif- 


ferent from  ours,  and  there  you 
will  have  friends  that  think  of 
you." 

"  And  you,"  said  he,  all 
aglow  in  passion  but  with  a 
face  of  flint,  "you  are  leaving 
those  behind  that  love  you 
too." 

This  time  he  watched  her 
narrowly :  she  gave  no  sign. 

"There  are  the  poor  people 
in  the  clachan  there,"  said  she ; 
"  some  of  them  will  not  forget 
me,  I  am  hoping,  but  that  is  alL 
We  go.  It  is  good  for  us,  per- 
haps. Something  has  been  long 
troubling  my  father  more  than 
the  degradation  of  the  clans 
and  all  these  law  pleas  that 
Petullo  has  now  brought  to  the 
bitter  end.  He  is  proud,  and 
he  is  what  is  common  in  the 
Highlands  when  the  heart  is 
sore — he  is  silent.  You  must 
not  think  it  is  for  myself  I  am 
vexing  to  leave  Doom  Castle ; 
it  is  for  him.  Look!  do  you 
see  the  dark  spot  on  the  side 
of  the  hill  yonder  up  at  Ardno  ? 
That  is  the  yew  -  tree  in  the 
churchyard  where  my  mother, 
his  wife,  lies:  it  is  no  wonder 
that  at  night  sometimes  he 
goes  out  to  look  at  the  hills, 
for  the  hUls  are  over  her  there 
and  over  the  generations  of  his 
people  in  the  same  place.  I 
never  knew  my  mother,  mo- 
thruaigh!  but  he  remembers, 
and  it  is  the  hundred  dolours  (as 
we  say)  for  him  to  part.  For  me 
I  have  something  of  the  grand- 
father in  me,  and  would  take 
the  seven  bens  for  it,  and  the 
seven  glens,  and  the  seven 
mountain  moors,  if  it  was 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  adven- 
ture, though  I  should  always 
like    to    think    that    I    would 
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come  again  to  these  places  of 
heredity." 

And  through  all  this  never  a 
hint  of  Simon  MacTaggart  1 
Could  there  be  any  other  con- 
clusion than  the  joyous  one — it 
made  his  heart  bound  1  —  that 
that  affair  was  at  an  end? 
And  yet  how  should  he  ascer- 
tain the  truth  about  a  matter 
so  close  upon  his  heart?  He 
put  his  pride  in  his  pocket  and 
went  down  that  afternoon  with 
the  Chamberlain's  coat  in  his 
hands.  There  was  a  lull  in  the 
wind,  and  the  servitor  was  out 
of  doors  caulking  the  little 
boat,  the  argosy  of  poor  for- 
tunes, which  had  been  drawn 
up  from  the  menacing  tides  so 
that  its  prow  obtruded  on  the 
half  -  hearted  privacy  of  the 
lady's  bower.  Deer  were  on 
the  shore,  one  sail  was  on  the 
blue  of  the  sea,  a  long  way  off, 
a  triumphant  flash  of  sun  lit  up 
the  innumerable  glens.  A  plea- 
sant interlude  of  weather,  and 
yet  Mungo  was  in  what  he 
called,  himself,  a  tirravee.  He 
was  honestly  becoming  im- 
patient with  this  undeparting 
foreigner,  mainly  because  An- 
napla  was  day  by  day  the 
more  insistent  that  he  had  not 
come  wading  into  Doom  with- 
out boots  entirely  in  vain,  and 
that  her  prediction  was  to  be 
fulfilled. 

"  See  I  Mungo,"  said  the 
Count ;  "  the  daw,  if  my  mem- 
ory fails  not,  had  his  plumes 
pecked  off  him,  but  I  seem 
fated  to  retain  my  borrowed 
feathers  until  I  pluck  myself. 
Is  it  that  you  can  have  them 
at  the  first  opportunity  restored 
to  our  connoisseur  in  contes — 
your  friend  the  Chamberlain? 


It  comes  to  occur  to  me  that 
the  gentleman's  wardrobe  may 
be  as  scanty  as  my  own,  and 
the  absence  of  his  coat  may- 
be the  reason,  more  than  my 
unfortunate  pricking  with  a 
bodkin,  for  his  inexplicable  ab- 
sence from — from — the  lady's 
side." 

Mungo  had  heard  of  the  duel, 
of  course ;  it  was  the  under- 
standing in  Doom  that  all  news 
was  common  property  inasmuch 
as  it  was  sometimes  almost  the 
only  thing  to  pass  round. 

"Humph!"  said  he.  "It 
wasna'  sae  ill  to  jag  a  man 
that  had  a  wound  already." 

"Expiscate,good  Master  Mun- 
go," said  Count  Victor,  wonder- 
ing. "What  wound  already? 
You  speak  of  the  gentleman's 
susceptible  heart  perhaps?" 

"  I  speak  o'  naethin'  o'  the 
kind,  but  o'  the  man's  airm. 
Ye  ken  fine  ye  gied  him  a 
push  wi'  your  whinger  that 
first  night  he  cam'  here  wi'  his 
fencible  gang  frae  the  Maltland 
and  play-acted  Black  Andy  o' 
Arroquhar." 

"The  devil!"  cried  Count 
Victor.  "  I  wounded  some- 
body, certainly,  but  till  now 
I  had  no  notion  it  might  be 
the  gentleman  himself.  Well, 
let  me  do  him  the  justice  to 
say  he  made  rather  pretty  play 
with  his  weapon  on  the  sands, 
considering  he  was  wounded. 
And  so,  honest  Mungo,  the 
garrison  was  not  really  taken 
by  surprise  that  night  you 
found  yourself  plucked  out  like 
a  periwinkle  from  your  wicket  ? 
As  frankness  is  in  fashion,  I 
may  say  that  for  a  while  I 
gave  you  credit  for  treason  to 
the  house,  and  treason  now  it 
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seems  to  have  been,  though  not 
so  black  as  I  thought.  It  was 
MacTaggart  who  asked  you  to 
open  the  door  ?  " 

"  Wha  else  ?  A  bonny  like 
cantrip  !  Nae  doot  it  was  be- 
cause I  tauld  him  Annapla's 
prophecy  aboot  a  man  with  the 
bare  feet.  The  deil's  buckie ! 
Ye  kent  yersel'  brawly  wha  it 
was." 

"I,  Master  Mungo !  Faith, 
not  I ! " 

Mungo  looked  incredulous. 

"  And  what  ails  the  ladyship, 
for  she  kent?  I'll  swear  she 
kent  the  next  day,  though 
I  took  guid  care  no'  to  say 
cheep." 

"  I  daresay  you  are  mistaken 
there,  my  good  Mungo." 

"  Mistaken  !  No  me  !  It 
wasna'  a'  thegither  in  a  tan- 
trum o'  an  ordinar'  kind  she 
broke  her  tryst  wi'  him  the 
very  nicht  efter  ye  left  for  the 
inns  (loon  by.  At  onyrate,  if 
she  didna'  ken  then  she  kens 
noo,  I'll  warrant." 

"  Not  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
certainly." 

Mungo  looked  incredulous. 
That  any  one  should  let  go  the 
chance  of  conveying  so  rare  a 
piece  of  gossip  to  persons  so 
immediately  concerned  was  im- 
possible of  belief.  "  Na,  na," 
said  he,  shaking  his  head  ;  "  she 
has  every  word  o*t,  or  her  faither 
at  least,  and  that's  the  same 
thing.  But  shoon  or  nae  shoon, 
yon's  the  man  for  my  money  ! " 

"Again  he  has  my  felicita- 
tions," said  Count  Victor,  with 
a  good -humour  unfailing.  In- 
deed he  could  afford  to  be  good- 
humoured  if  this  were  true.     So 


here  was  the  explanation  of 
Olivia's  condescension,  her  in- 
difference to  her  lover's  injury, 
of  which  her  father  could  not 
fail  to  have  apprised  her  even  if 
Mungo  had  been  capable  of  a 
miracle  and  held  his  tongue. 
The  Chamberlain,  then,  was  no 
longer  in  favour!  Here  was 
joy  !  Count  Victor  could  scarce 
contain  himself.  How  many 
women  would  have  been  flattered 
at  the  fierceness  of  devotion  im- 
plied in  a  lover's  readiness  to 
commit  assassination  out  of 
sheer  jealousy  of  a  supposititious 
rival  in  her  affections?  But 
Olivia — praise  le  bon  Dieu  I — 
was  not  like  that. 

He  thrust  the  coat  into 
Mungo's  hands  and  went 
hurriedly  up  to  his  room  to  be 
alone  with  his  thoughts,  that  he 
feared  might  show  themselves 
plainly  in  his  face  if  he  met 
either  the  lady  or  her  father, 
and  there  for  the  first  time  had 
a  memory  of  Ceoile — some  odd 
irrelevance  of  a  memory — in 
which  she  figured  in  a  masque 
in  a  Paris  garden.  Good  God  I 
that  he  should  have  failed  to 
see  it  before :  this  Cecile  had 
been  an  actress,  as,  he  told  him- 
self, were  most  of  her  sex  he  had 
hitherto  encountered,  and  'twas 
doubtful  if  he  once  had  touched 
her  soul.  Olivia  had  shown  him 
now,  in  silences,  in  sighs,  in 
some  unusual  aura  of  sincerity 
that  was  round  her  like  the 
innocence  of  infancy,  that  what 
he  thought  was  love  a  year  ago 
was  but  its  drossy  elements. 
Seeking  the  first  woman  in  the 
eyes  of  the  second,  he  had  found 
the  perfect  lover  there  I 
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SFIAKESPEARE    AND   THE   EARL   OF   PEMBROKE. 


I. — ^THE  KEY  TO  THE  SONNETS  ENIGMA. 


Matthew  Arnold  has  im- 
agined a  meeting  with  Shake- 
speare in  the  Elysian  fields,  and 
what  he  would  say  in  reply  to 
the  remark — such  a  remark,  we 
may  suppose,  as  one  master  of 
verse  is  privileged  to  make  to 
another — that  he  has  frequent 
lines  and  passages  entirely  un- 
worthy  of  him  and  in  a  strain 
quite  false:  he  would  smile, 
and  reply  that  he  knew  it  quite 
well  himself,  and  what  did  it 
matter  ?  One  wonders  whether 
his  august  and  glorified  shade 
would  be  as  complacent  over 
the  criticisms  passed  upon  his 
Sonnets :  for  example,  by 
Steevens,  one  of  his  able  edi- 
tors, who  held  the  Sonnets  as 
a  whole  to  be  entirely  unworthy 
of  him,  declaring  that  Malone's 
care  for  the  text  and  the  mean- 
ing was  misplaced,  that  "  his 
implements  of  criticism,  like 
the  ivory  rake  and  golden 
spade  of  Prudentius,  are  on 
this  occasion  disgraced  by  the 
objects  of  their  culture " ;  or 
by  the  scrupulous  Hallam,  who 
wished  that  they  had  never 
been  written,  for  all  their  many 
beauties ;  or  by  the  latest  and 
most  diligent  student  of  his 
personal  history,  Halliwell-Phil- 
lipps,  who  thinks  that  the  Son- 
nets "  would  be  the  most  power- 
ful lyrics  yet  given  to  the 
world "  if  they  revealed  the 
poet's  inmost  thoughts  and 
feelings,  but  denies  (how  futile 
to  deny  it !)  that  they  refer  to 
real  persons  and  events  (except 
perhaps  in  a  few  instances),  for 


the  reason  that,  "  if  the  personal 
theory  be  accepted,  we  must 
concede  the  possibility  of  our 
national  dramatist  gratuitously 
confessing  his  sins  and  reveal- 
ing those  of  others,  proclaiming 
his  disgrace,  and  avowing  his 
repentance." 

There  are  other  judgments 
upon  the  Sonnets,  some  of  them 
widely  current  and  authori- 
tative or  definitive  in  form, 
which  express  or  imply  a  simi- 
lar reflection  upon  the  poet's 
character  —  subserviency  to  a 
patron,  paltry  jealousy  of  a 
rival,  and  a  love-affair  "of  no 
normal  type."  Hamlet  was 
prophetic  in  his  dying  words, 
beseeching  Horatio  not  to  fol- 
low him  out  of  life,  but  absent 
him  from  felicity  awhile  to  tell 
his  story — 

*<  0  good  Horatio,  what  a  wonDded 

name, 
Things  standing  thus  unknown,  I  leave 

behind  me  ! " 

Shakespeare  had  to  be  his  own 
Horatio  in  guarding  his  good 
name  to  posterity.  He  pre- 
pared his  Sonnets  for  the  press 
and  had  them  published  in 
1 609,  probably  among  the  last 
things  he  did  before  he  left 
London.  If  he  had  any  belief 
at  all  in  their  promise  of  an 
eternity  of  fame  to  himself 
(S.  107)  and  to  the  principal 
person  addressed  in  them  (S. 
81),  he  must  have  looked  on  the 
book  as  testamentary.  But  he 
must  have  known  that  he  was 
throwing    an    enigma    to    the 
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world,  to  make  what  it  could 
of;  and  therefore  he  went  as 
far  as  he  thought  fit  in  supply- 
ing a  key.  The  division  of  the 
Sonnets  into  two  main  groups, 
and  the  arrangement  in  se- 
quences of  those  in  the  larger 
group,  are  indications  of  at  least 
ordinary  care  ;  while  the  printed 
text  gives  here  and  there  (as 
the  sequel  will  show)  such  clues 
as  typography  can  give  to  the 
identity  of  persons.  He  might 
indeed  have  been  more  ex- 
plicit, for  example  by  writing 
headings  to  the  several  son- 
nets, as  some  of  his  contempor- 
aries did  ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
been  chary  of  revealing  more 
than  circumstances  warranted 
at  the  time.  At  the  end  of  the 
volume  he  printed  a  remarkable 
poem,  "A  Lover's  Complaint," 
which,  if  also  enigmatic,  seems 
to  be  meant  somehow  to  help 
out  the  story  of  the  Sonnets 
("  their  distract  parcels  in  com- 
bined sums");  and  in  it  he 
has  left  a  valuable  hint  of 
what  his  method  was  in  the 
enigma — he  gives  us  his  view 
of  the  capabilities  and  uses  of 
the  sonnet  as  a  lyrical  form. 
It  is  the  more  necessary  to 
recall  this  hint,  inasmuch  as 
Wordsworth  has  missed  it  in 
his  categories  of  sonnet-writers. 
("  Scorn  not  the  sonnet,"  &c.) 
His  first  example  is,  "  With 
this  key  Shakespeare  unlocked 
his  heart " ;  but  some  have 
doubted  the  fact,  Browning 
among  them.  It  would  have 
been  more  correct  to  have 
added,  "  and  with  the  same  key 
he  locked  up  his  meaning."  His 
own  view  of  the  sonnet  is 
hardly  expressed  by  any  of 
Wordsworth's  examples  ;  it  is 
called   "  deep- brained,"  and   is 


likened  to  the  diamond,  the 
emerald,  the  sapphire,  or  the 
opal — 

**  each  several  stone, 
With  wit  well  blazoned,  smiled  or  made 


some  moan. 


}i 


There  are  only  a  few  of  the 
whole  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  Sonnets  so  vehement  and 
impassioned  as  to  have  no  place 
for  wit ;  in  some  even  of  the 
gravest  kind,  and  in  all  the  gay, 
there  is  wit  everywhere.  One 
is  apt  to  think  that  Milton's 
characteristics  of  "L' Allegro" 
and  of  "II  Penseroso,"  if  they 
were  ever  being  mixed,  would 
best  express  the  spirit  and 
method  of  the  Sonnets  —  the 
"quips  and  cranks  and  wanton 
wiles  "  of  the  cheerful  man,  with 
the  "  sage  and  solemn  tunes  "  of 
the  pensive  man,  "where  more 
is  meant  than  meets  the  ear." 
It  is  noteworthy  that  Milton 
uses  in  "  II  Penseroso  "  a  strik- 
ing figure,  "  forget  thyself  to 
marble,"  which  he  had  used 
before  in  his  Epitaph  on  Shake- 
speare :  surely  he  was  thinking 
of  the  Sonnets  of  1609  quite  as 
much  as  of  the  Folio  of  1623  : — 

**  For  whilst  to  th'  shame  of  slow-en- 
deavoring art 

Thy  easy  numbers  flow,  and  that  each 
heart 

Hath  from  the  leaves  of  thy  unvalued 
book 

Those  Delphic  lines  with  deep  impres- 
sion took, 

Then  thou,  our  fancy  of  itself  bereav- 
ing, 

Dost  make  us  marble  with  too  much 


conceiving 


w 


It  is  a  long  way  from  that  to  a 
certain  modem  view,  which  sees 
in  the  Sonnets  either  "frigid 
conceits,"  or  such  veiled  per- 
sonal meanings  as  the  author 
never  meant  to  be  given  to 
the  world. 
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The  most  damnable  of  all  the 
recent  heresies  is,  that  the  Son- 
nets were  abstracted  from  the 
author's  desk,  and  published 
without  his  leave  by  a  low 
bookseller,  who  at  the  same 
time  annexed  the  "Lover's  Com- 
plaint,"— "  with  characteristic 
insolence,"  as  Mr  Sidney  Lee 
thinks.  The  single  ground  of 
this  queer  hypothesis  is,  that 
the  dedication  of  the  volume  is 
made  by  the  publisher  and  not 
by  the  author — as  if  the  author 
had  not  an  obvious  and  imper- 
ative reason  for  putting  for- 
ward the  convenient  publisher 
to  dedicate  the  book  to  its 
"only  begetter"  (the  phrase 
covering  a  sly  joke),  wishing 
him  all  happiness  now  that 
years  had  passed  and  bygones 
were  bygones,  the  reason,  name- 
ly, that,  on  the  book's  own 
showing,  they  had  met  last  in 
a  deadly  quarrel,  and  had 
parted  with  the  envoi  of  S.  125 
Hung  at  his  false  friend's  head 
by  the  angry  playwright : — 

**  Hence,    thou   suborn'd  Informer!  a 

true  soul, 
When  most  impeach'd,  stands  least  in 

thy  control." 

How  can  any  one  maintain 
that  the  qi^arto  of  1609  had  not 
been  prepared  for  the  press  by 
the  author  himself?  Mr  George 
Wyndham,  who  has  made  the 
editing  of  Shakespeare's  Poems 
(1898)  a  labour  of  love,  has 
shown  that  the  longer  sequence 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
Sonnets  is,  at  all  events,  a 
natural  order,  which  hardly 
admits  of  rearrangement,  and 
must  have  been  designed.  He 
finds  evidence  also  of  the 
author's  care  for  his  copy,  as  one 


piece,  il  not  also  for  the  proof- 
sheets  of  the  book,  in  the  high 
degree  of  uniformity  with  which 
italics  (with  capitals)  are  used 
for  certain  words  to  the  number 
of  thirty-six,  as  well  as  in  the 
methodical  use  of  capitals  for 
a  much  larger  group  of  common 
nouns  (some  two  hundred) which 
he  classifies  under  five  heads. 
It  is,  of  course,  arguable  that 
the  copy  had  been  found  by 
the  supposed  thief  in  a  con- 
dition all  ready  for  the  press; 
and  it  may  be  urged  that 
the  printed  text  shows  so 
many  errors  and  so  much  care- 
less pointing  that  the  author 
could  hardly  have  taken  pains 
to  correct  the  proofs,  and  pos- 
sibly may  not  have  seen  them. 
But  the  state  of  the  text,  which, 
as  Boaden  said,  is  ''neither 
careless  nor  inelegant,"  is  not 
that  of  a  book  printed  without 
the  author's  knowledge.  Any 
one  who  is  curious  to  see  the 
difference  between  a  pirated 
edition  and  an  author's  edition 
of  a  work  of  that  age  may 
compare  the  4th  edition  of 
Davison's  'Poetical  Bapsodie,' 
1621,  with  any  of  the  three 
editions  printed  in  his  Ufetima 
Supposing  the  copy  to  have 
been  stolen,  and  printed  with- 
out his  knowledge,  he  could 
have  stopped  it  as  he  stopped 
one  or  more  Plays,  and  as  he 
probably  stopped  some  of  the 
sonnets  which  were  circulating 
among  his  friends :  a  book  made 
up  of  'Amores'  by  J.  D.  (Sir 
John  Da  vies)  "with  certeine 
othyr  sonnetes  by  W.  S."  was 
entered  on  the  Stationers' 
Kegister,  3rd  January  1600,  by 
Eleazer  Edgar,  but  is  not  heard 
of  again. 
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The  words  printed  in  italics 
with  initial  capitals  will  strike 
every  one  who  uses  the  orig- 
inal text.  There  is  one  in 
the  second  line  of  the  open- 
ing sonnet — namely,  Rose:  it  is 
the  keynote.  There  is  another, 
Hews,  in  S.  20,  which  is  ob- 
obviously  a  play  between  a 
proper  name  and  the  common 
noun  "hew,"  or  "hue."  In 
Sonnets  135  and  136  there 
are  ten  printings  of  Will^  to 
pun  with  the  word  for  volition 
or  desire,  and  one  more  in  S. 
143  ("  for  my  name  is  Will "). 
Besides  these  thirteen,  there 
are  twenty-three  more,  which 
Mr  Wyndham  accounts  for 
severally  (all  but  the  Informer 
of  S.  125)  as  "  either  a  proper 
name,  or  else  of  Greek  or  Latin 
extraction. "  But  that  is  hardly 
the  correct  principle.  All  the 
names  from  classical  mythology, 
along  with  Eve  from  Biblical, 
are  printed  uniformly  in  italics 
to  the  number  of  eleven,  and 
with  these  the  adjective  Gfrecian 
is  included  by  a  slip.  The 
vigilance  with  which  these 
scattered  names  had  been 
underlined  is  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  carelessness  of 
Thomas  Watson's  *  Tears  of 
Fancy,'  a  posthumous  volume 
of  sonnets  (1593),  in  which 
nineteen  of  the  names  from 
Ovid  are  in  italics  and  four- 
teen of  them  in  roman  (in 
a  copy  which  wants  Sonnets 
9-16). 

Next  we  come  to  a  group  of 
words,  not  only  of  Latin  or 
Greek  "extraction,"  as  Mr 
Wyndham  says  (which  would 
be  a  wide  class),  but  pure  Latin 
or  Greek  or  Arabic — QtiietuSy 
Interim^   Audit  (twice),  Statue 


(elsewhere  statua\  Abism^  and 
Ahumie — every  instance  of  the 
kind  is  in  italics  except  one 
"  audit  "  and  one  "  alcumie." 
In  the  "  Lover's  Complaint " 
the  close  observance  of  the  rule 
is  almost  startling.  There  is 
only  one  word  in  italics  in  the 
whole  forty  -  seven  stanzas  — 
namely,  Alloes,  bitter  aloes,  in 
stanza  39,  being  a  pure  Greek 
word  of  three  syllables  like 
statua,  in  Latin ;  and  that  is  the 
only  word  in  all  the  poem  that 
calls  for  italics,  according  to 
the  typographical  rules  deduced 
from  the  Sonnets. 

There  remain  only  four  of  the 
italicised  words  to  deal  with, 
besides  Rose,  Hews,  and  the 
eleven  Wills — namely,  Informer^ 
Autumne,  Heriticke,  and  Alien 
in  the  "  alien  pen  "  of  the  rival 
poet  of  S.  78.  It  may  be  said 
that  "alien"  is  Law  Latin 
like  "  audit,"  and  should  be  in 
the  same  group ;  but  it  was 
much  too  old  a  synonym  for 
"stranger"  to  be  still  treated 
as  a  pure  Latin  word,  having 
been  in  Wyclif's  Bible  both  as 
an  adjective  and  a  substantive ; 
besides,  there  is  no  propriety  in 
using  it  in  "  alien  pen  "  for  its 
literal  meaning :  it  is  italicised 
just  because  it  is  used  for  some 
other  purpose.  So  also  the 
italics  in  "thou  suborn'd  In- 
former "  are  a  special  underlin- 
ing, the  sting  of  which  would 
have  been  felt  by  the  person  to 
whom  the  sonnet  was  written. 
Autumne  in  S.  104,  in  the  con- 
text of  six  other  seasons  or 
months  not  in  italics,  may  be 
meant  to  mark  the  poet's  own 
season — 

**  That  time  of  year  thou  may'st  in  me 
behold." 
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Heriticke  occurs  in  the  re- 
markable phrase  of  S.  124, 
"policy,  that  Heretic"  (com- 
pare "T.  Night,"  iii.  n.  33), 
which  has  a  sufficient  meaning 
in  the  original  Greek  sense  of 
"policy,  that  free-to-choose " ; 
therefore  the  italics,  to  distin- 
guish its  use  here  from  its 
ordinary  ecclesiastical  use  else- 
where (eight  times  in  the 
Plays).  After  these,  wo  are 
left  with  Rose,  Hews,  Alien,  and 
the  Wills;  and  these  contain 
the  key  or  keys  to  the  enigma 
of  the  real  personages  and 
events  of  the  Sonnets. 

Malone's  explanation  of  the 
line  in  S.  20— 

'*  A  man  in  hew,  all  Hews  in  his  con- 
trolling" 

-was  that  Hews  (Hughes)  was 


some  one's  surname ;  but  he 
had  not  attempted  to  construe 
"  Controlling  all  Hews  (or 
Hughes)  in  his  own  hew" — 
i,e,,  in  his  own  mien  or  aspect. 
Hews  is  not  a  surname  singular, 
with  a  possessive  ending,  but 
the  plural  of  a  proper  name,  as 
the  "all  Hews"  requires  it  to 
be.  It  is  a  play  upon  one  of 
the  baronies  or  courtesy  titles 
of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Fitz- 
hugh,  or  Fitzhew ;  so  that  the 
line  construes  :  "  A  man  in  hew, 
[my  lord  Fitzhew], — the  lord  of 
all  the  sons  of  Hew."  In  like 
manner,  in  the  opening  couplet 
of  S.  1— 

•*  From    fairest    creatures    we    desire 


iDcrease, 


That    thereby    beauty's    Hose     might 
never  die  " 

— Rose  is  my  lord  Rose,  my  lord 
llos  of  Kendal,  another  of  the 
Pembroke  baronies.     The  only 


real  barony  of  the  earldom  of 
Pembroke    at    that    time   was 
Herbert  of  Cardiff,  which  was 
yoimg  Herbert's  proper  courtesy 
title  ;  but  his  father,  the  second 
earl,  who  was  much  engrossed 
with   genealogy  and   heraldry, 
had    annexed,    on     the    death 
without  issue  of  his  maternal 
uncle   Lord    Parr    in   1571,    a 
whole    garland   of    ancient   or 
setni  -  legendary  baronies,    two 
of   which  —  Marmion    and   St 
Quentin  —  were,    according    to 
Dugdale,  never  alive  at  all  as 
baronies  of  the  realm,  while  the 
other  three  or  four  were  prob- 
ably    defunct  — -  namely,     the 
primary  barony  of   Parr  and 
its  pendants  Fitzhugh,  Bos  of 
Kendal,  and  Hart  (in   North- 
amptonshire), the  last  having 
been  a  new  creation  by  patent 
of  38  Henry  VIIL  to  the  last 
Lord  Parr.     All  of  these,  ex- 
cepting Hart,  continued  to  be 
given  as  Pembroke  baronies  as 
late    as    the   1812    edition    of 
Collins's    'Peerage,'   and   it   is 
clear  that  they  were  in  actual 
use  in  Shakespeare's  time,  from 
a   sonnet   of    Francis  Davison 
(1602)    addressed    to  WiUiam, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  Lord  Her- 
bert of  Cardiff,  Marmion,  and 
St  Quintin. 

Shakespeare'sf avourite  among 
these  courtesy  titles  appears  to 
have  been  my  lord  Ros,  which 
made  a  good  pet  name  as  my 
lord  Rose.  The  imagery  of  the 
Rose  (always  with  a  capital), 
including  its  colours,  perfumes, 
distilled  essence,  thorns,  and 
canker,  recurs  in  sonnet  after 
sonnet,  and  may  run  through 
all  the  fourteen  lines,  as  in  S. 
54  and  S.  95.  In  the  latter 
there  is  a  line  which   is  con- 
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elusive  proof  that  he  knew  W. 
H.  by  the  name  of  Kose : — 

* '  How   Bweet    and    lovely   dost    thou 

make  the  shame, 
Which,  like  a  canker  in  the  fragrant 

Rose, 
Doth  spot  the  beauty  of  thy  budding 

name  ! 
Oh  in  what  sweets  dost  thou  thy  sins 

inclose  ! 
That  tongue  that  tells  the  story  of  thy 

days, 
(Making  lascivious   comments   on   thy 

sport) 
Cannot   dispraise    but    in    a    kind   of 

praise  : 
Naming  thy  name  blesses  an  ill  report. 
Oh  what  a  mansion  have   those  vices 

got, 
Which  for  their  habitation  chose  out 

thee. 
Where  beauty's  veil  doth  cover  every 

blot. 
And  all  things  turns  to  fair  that  eyes 

can  see  ! " 

What  other  name  than  Rose 
can  be  said,  in  the  naming  of 
it,  to  bless  an  ill  report?  As 
Bishop  Hall  says  :  "  Anything 
passes  well  under  the  rose."  The 
sonnet  might  have  been  headed 
either  Sub  Rosa  or  Couleur  de 
Rose,  Again,  as  late  as  S. 
109,  we  find  in  the  last  line, 
"  Save  thou,  my  Rose,"  al- 
though not  one  word  in  the 
sonnet  leads  up  to  it  as  a  figure 
of  speech  :  it  is  the  old  pet 
name  escaping  from  him,  the 
same  name  as  in  S.  89  : — 

''and  in  my  tongue 
Thy  sweet  beloved  name  no  more  shall 
dwell." 

That  the  sweet  name  was  Rose 
is  the  more  probable  from  the 
parallel  case  of  Rosaline  in 
"  Love's  Labour's  Lost "  : — 

**  When  tongues  speak   sweetly,   then 

they  name  her  name, 
And  Rosaline  they  call  her." 

The  other  Pembroke  baronies 
were    not    so    well    suited    to 


allegorical  or  paronomastio 
uses;  the  single  attempt  with 
Fitzhew,  "  all  Hews  in  his  con- 
trolling," is  ingenious  but  not 
neat.  It  is  not  easy  to  pun 
upon  Parr,  while  Marmion  and 
St  Quentin  are  best  left  alone. 
But  one  can  imagine  Hart 
(Heart)  being  treated  like  Ros, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
occasional  puns  upon  it  are 
intended.  The  pair  of  anti- 
thetic sonnets,  46  and  47,  upon 
the  heart  and  the  eye,  are, 
however,  best  explained  as  a 
parody  of  Watson's  jingling 
pair,  19  and  20  of  the  *  Tears 
of  Fancy.'  It  is  probable  that 
the  garland  of  semi -legendary 
or  defunct  Pembroke  baronies 
was  a  subject  of  banter  at 
the  time;  and  that  hypothesis 
might  be  tried  to  explain  the 
mysterious  Sonnet  31,  which 
would  be  headed,  "Dead  Bar- 
onies alive  again  "  : — 

"Thy    bosom    is    endeared    with   all 

hearts 
Which   I   by   lacking    have   supposed 

dead ; 
And  there  reigns  Love  and  all  Love's 

loving  parts, 
And  all  those  friends  which  I  thought 

buried. 
How  many  a  holy  and  obsequious  tear 
Hath   dear   religious  love  stol'n  from 

mine  eyes 
As    interest  of   the  dead,  which   now 

appear 
But  things  remov'd  that  hidden  in  thee 

lie. 
Thou  art  the  grave  where  buried  love 

doth  live, 
Hung  with  the  trophies  of  my  lovers 

gone, 
Who  all  their  parts  of  me  to  thee  did 

give, 
That  due  of  many  now  is  thine  alone. 
Their  images  I  lov'd  I  view  in  thee 
And  thou  (all  they)  hast  all  the  all 
of  me." 

Besides   the    genealogy,    the 
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heraldry  of  the  Pembroke  fam- 
ily comes  also  into  two  son- 
nets. The  extraordinary  im- 
agery of  the  apostrophe  to 
Time  in  S.  19,  a  lion  with  re- 
tracted claws,  a  tiger  with 
toothless  jaws,  and  a  phoenix, 
are  very  nearly  the  supporters 
and  crest  of  the  Pembroke 
arms,  the  panther  supporter 
being  changed  into  a  tiger,  and 
the  wyvern  of  the  crest  into 
the  more  familiar  and  equally 
fabulous  phoenix: — 

*'  Devouring    Time,     blunt    thou    the 

Lion's  paws, 
And  make  the  Earth  devour  her  own 

sweet  brood : 
Pluck   the  keen  teeth  from  the  fierce 

Tiger's  jaws, 
And  burn  the  long-lived  Phoinix  in  her 

blood." 

To  explain  the  second  line  one 
must  go  to  heraldry.  The  lion 
as  the  brood  of  the  earth  is  the 
heraldic  lion  iasuantj  as  Milton 
also  conceives  him  in  his  primal 
creation,  "  Par.  Lost,"  vii.  463 ; 
the  sweet  brood  of  the  earth 
being  devoured  by  its  mother 
is  the  lion  in  the  opposite  her- 
aldic situation,  whatever  the 
term  for  it  may  be. 

The  second  instance  is  S. 
105,  which  might  be  headed 
with  the  Pembroke  motto  — 
"  Ung  je  servirai  " ; — 

*'  Let  not  my  love  be  called  Idolatry, 
Nor  my  beloved  as  an  Idol  show, 
Since  all  alike  my  songs  and  praises 

be 
To  one,  of  one,  still  such,  and  ever  so. 
Kind    is    my   love   to-day,    to-morrow 

kind, 
Still  constant  in  a  wondrous  excellence  ; 
Therefore  n\y  verse  to  constancy  con- 

iin'd. 
One  thing  expressing,  leaves  out  differ- 

cnce,"  k(\ 

The  "Idolatry  "  and  "Idol"  of 


the  opening  lines  point  clearly 
to  a  portrait  (as  in  "  Two  Gent. 
of  Ver.,"  iv.  il  129)  which  would 
have  had  the  family  motto 
painted  on  it.  One  of  the 
engraved  portraits  of  Lord 
Pembroke  has  Ung  je  aerviray 
in  large  letters  round  the 
border. 

The  identity  of  the  person 
addressed  in  the  first  series  of 
sonnets  with  Lord  Pembroke 
being  thus  determined  beyond 
reasonable  doubt,  according  to 
the  original  guess  of  Mr  Hey- 
wood  Bright  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
(1818),  on  grounds  which  his 
fastidiousness  in  completing  his 
proof  kept  him  from  ever  pub- 
lishing, and  according  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr  Boaden  in  1832, 
which  Hallam  and  many  others 
have  held  to  be  sufficient  for 
practical  assent  although  it 
was  not  a  "strict"  proof,  it 
becomes  easy  to  fix  the  dates 
of  the  several  events  which  in- 
spired certain  groups  of  the 
Sonnets.  The  opening  series — 
1-17 — addressed  to  a  youth  un- 
willing to  marry,  are  explained 
by  the  unsuccessful  project 
of  marriage,  in  1597,  between 
Lord  Herbert,  aged  seventeen, 
and  Bridget  Vere,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Oxford.  In  the 
spring  of  1598  young  Herbert 
commenced  residence  in  London, 
and  appeared  at  Court — 

**His  years  but  young,  but  his  experi- 
ence old  ; 

His  head  unmellowM,  but  his  judgement. 

*      t> 
ripe 

— like  Proteus  arriving  at  the 
Court  of  Milan  in  "The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona."  An  in- 
timacy with  Shakespeare  ap- 
pears to  have  been  struck  up 
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at  once,  the  traces  of  which  are 
in  the  affectionate  and  admir- 
ing Sonnets  1-32.  If  it  should 
seem,  as  it  seemed  to  Hallam, 
that  these  and  other  sonnets 
betray  an  "excessive  and  mis- 
placed affection,"  it  should  be 
kept  in  mind  as  explaining  the 
writer's  obviously  sincere  com- 
pliments to  the  young  noble, 
"the  world's  fresh  ornament," 
that  Clarendon,  in  his  faithful 
portrait  of  Lord  Pembroke,  de- 
clares him  to  have  been  "the 
most  universally  beloved  and 
esteemed  of  any  man  of  that 
age."  Before  long  ("  he  was  but 
one  hour  mine  ")  an  unpleasant- 
ness arose  between  them  about 
the  lady  whom  the  poet  re- 
garded as  his  mistress.  This 
comes  into  eight  sonnets  as  a 
very  serious  matter ;  but  after 
S.  42  it  is  dropped,  and  does 
not  appear  again  until  S.  93, 
but  for  a  passing  reference 
to  slander  or  suspicion,  like  a 
crow  in  the  clear  sky,  in  S. 
70.  The  Sonnets  from  43  to 
03  correspond  with  an  unevent- 
ful period,  during  part  of  which 
the  writer  seems  to  have  been 
on  tour  as  an  actor.  Next 
comes  a  striking  sequence  of 
three,  64-66,  which  suit  exact- 
ly the  title  of  one  of  Spenser's 
poems,  "The  Ruins  of  Time," 
and  were  probably  inspired 
by  that  poet's  sad  death  in 
ruined  circumstances  at  his 
lodging  in  King  Street,  West- 
minster, on  10th  January  1599. 
The  series  of  ten  which  follow, 
67-76,  are  notable  chiefly  for 
their  despondent  tone,  and  for 
one  probable  hint  of  suicide  in 
S.  74  ("the  coward  conquest 
of  a  wretch's  knife ").  Then 
comes  the  remarkable   episode 


of  the  Rival  Poet  in  nine  son- 
nets, 78-86,  with  the  bitter 
feelings  which  it  left  behind, 
in  six  more  sonnets.  S.  77,  the 
next  before  the  rival-poet  series 
begins,  gives  us  a  clue  to  the 
date.  It  is  written  to  accom- 
pany the  gift  of  a  blank-book, 
or  table-book,  in  which  it  was 
probably  inscribed.  Malone 
pointed  out  that  it  was  the 
custom  to  make  such  gifts  on 
New  Year's  Day ;  but  Steevens 
cited  the  case  of  Lord  Orrery 
sending  Swift  a  pocket  -  book 
on  his  birthday,  with  just  such 
another  sonnet  written  in  it. 
The  theme  was  the  lapse  of 
time  ;  and  as  it  is  young 
Herbert's  natal  years  ("thy 
precious  minutes  ")  rather  than 
calendar  years  that  are  meant, 
the  occasion  was  probably  his 
birthday.  If  we  take  it  to 
have  been  his  nineteenth  birth- 
day, the  date  of  S.  77  would 
have  been  8th  April  1599. 
The  very  next  sonnet  opens 
the  affair  of  the  rival  poet, 
which  with  its  bitter  sequel 
may  be  supposed  to  carry  us 
towards  the  end  of  that  year. 
There  was  then  a  break  in 
the  correspondence  for  the 
greater  part  of  a  year — spring, 
summer,  and  autumn  being 
named  as  the  seasons  of  ab- 
sence. Mr  Wyndham  has  found 
a  clue  to  the  date  in  S.  98  : — 

'*From  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the 

spring, 
When  proud  pied  April,  dressed  in  all 

his  trim, 
Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  every 

thing : 
That  heavy  Saturn  laugh t  and  leapt 

with   him." 

He  has  ascertained  that  Saturn 
was  in  opposition  on  4th  April 
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1600,  17th  April  1601,  and 
29th  April  1602,  rising  as  a 
bright  planet  about  sunset  in 
the  first  year,  and  at  a  gradu- 
ally later  hour  in  the  Aprils  of 
the  two  next  years.  Our  choice 
is  really  limited  to  the  April 
of  1600  by  two  valuable  clues 
to  the  dates  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  following  group 
of  sonnets,  100-126.  The  first 
of  these  is  in  S.  104,  which 
counts  the  seasons  that  had 
passed  since  their  friendship 
began:  thrice  had  winter 
shaken  the  leaves  from  the 
trees,  thrice  had  autumn  turned 
to  yellow,  thrice  had  April  per- 
fumes burned  hot  in  June. 
Starting  from  the  spring  of 
1598,  we  should  now  be  in 
the  middle  of  the  third  winter, 
1600-1601.  The  other  clue 
confirms  this,  the  national 
event  of  S.  107— 

**  Not  mine  own  fears  nor  the  prophetic 
soul,"  &c. 

The  queen,  under  the  figure  of 
the  mortal  Moon,  had  endured, 
or  emerged  from,  an  eclipse, 
and  the  sad  augurs  were  mock- 
ing their  own  presages.  This 
was  the  foiled  attempt  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  with  a  large 
following  of  peers,  knights, 
and  squires,  to  overthrow  the 
queen's  rule  on  7  th  and  8  th 
February  1601.  There  had 
been  a  notable  eclipse  the  year 
before,  on  which  Woodhouse's 
Almanack  for  1601  based  a 
prognostication  that  its  in- 
lluence  would  be  felt  in  the 
State  from  20th  January  1601 
until  November.  When  the  re- 
bellion of  Essex  took  place,  the 
populace  were  so  impressed 
by  Woodhouse's  prophecy  that 


the  Government  thought  it 
necessary  to  call  in  the  copies 
of  the  paltry  book.  There 
was  no  other  event  in  Eliza- 
beth's reign  which  threatened 
her  in  the  same  way.  In  the 
Directions  for  Preachers  issued 
in  time  for  the  Sunday  after 
the  attempt  it  was  stated :  "  If 
he  had  not  been  prevented,  there 
had  never  been  a  rebellion  in 
England  since  Richard  IL  more 
desperate  and  dangerous.  The 
rebellion  in  the  North  was  far 
ofi^,  and  thereby  not  so  perilous. 
The  Great  Armada  of  Spain 
was  bmt  a  thunderclap,  the 
noise  being  greater  than  the 
danger,  and  her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects faithfully  united  to  en- 
counter it."  Shakespeare's 
"own  fears,"  for  his  liberty 
"supposed  as  forfeit  to  a  con- 
fined doom,"  are  explained  by 
the  fact  that  some  of  Essex's 
friends  went,  on  the  Thurs- 
day or  Friday  before,  to  the 
Globe  Theatre,  and  there  ar- 
ranged with  Augustine  Phillips, 
Shakespeare's  fellow-actor  and 
friend,  to  play  on  the  Saturday 
"the  deposing  and  killing  of 
Richard  II.,"  and  promised  to 
give  the  actors  forty  shillings 
more  than  ordinary  to  do  so, 
the  play  being  "so  old  and 
so  long  out  of  use  that  they 
should  have  a  small  com- 
pany at  it."  Essex's  friends 
went  over  the  water  to  see  the 
play,  after  dining  "atGunter's"; 
the  gossip  of  the  day  gives  the 
impression  that  the  play  they 
had  seen  was  "  Henry  IV.," 
whereas  it  was  undoubtedly 
"  Richard  IL"  Phillips  was  ex- 
amined before  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil ;  the  actors  of  the  Globe 
probably  had   their  fears,  but 
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none  of  them  appear  to  have 
been  arrested. 

In  the  drama  of  the  Sonnets, 
as  in  most  dramas,  the  leading 
motive  is  a  love-affair,  which 
appears  as  early  as  S.  33,  and 
leads  to  rapid  developments  and 
passionate  scenes  in  the  last 
group  of  sonnets.  But  the 
episode  of  the  Rival  Poet,  which 
comes  between,  is  also  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  drama,  and 
hardly  second  to  the  other  in 
its  bearing  upon  Shakespeare's 
fortunes.  It  will  be  most  con- 
venient to  take  it  first. 

The  first  thing  is  to  identify 
the  rival  poet.  Having  done 
so,  we  shall  find  that  his  identity 
throws  a  new  light  upon  the 
real  issue  involved,  which,  in 
turn,  explains  the  "  tragic  in- 
tensity "  (Wyndham)  of  the 
sonnets  that  follow.  In  the 
nine  sonnets  upon  the  rival 
poet  himself,  78-86,  there  are 
four  clues  to  his  identity,  one 
of  which  has  been  used  already 
by  Boaden  to  show  that  Samuel 
Daniel  was  the  poet  meant.  It 
will  be  shown  that  the  rivalry 
was  really  a  struggle  to  gain 
the  Pembroke  interest  in  the 
competition  for  the  office  of 
Poet-Laureate  and  its  substan- 
tial pension,  vacant  on  the  death 
of  Spenser. 

The  first  clue  to  Daniel  is  in 
the  italicised  word  of  ^^  Alien 
pen  "  in  the  third  line  of  the  78th 
sonnet,  which  opens  the  subject 
rather  abruptly.  "  Alien "  is 
not  the  adjective  which  would 
have  been  applied  to  the  rival's 
pen  for  its  aptness  ;  it  would 
not  have  been  an  apt  word 
unless  the  other  poet  had  been 
a  foreigner,  which  is  out  of  the 
question.     The  word  is  chosen, 
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and  printed  in  italics  with  a 
capital,  for  the  sake  of  an 
anagram.  It  is  an  anagram 
of  Daniel  all  but  the  D.  It  is 
also  an  imperfect  anagram 
(nothing  unusual  then,  see  Man- 
ningham's  Diary,  Camden  Soc, 
1868,  p.  18)  of  Alleyn  or  Aleyn, 
and  a  perfect  anagram  of  the 
last  in  the  archaic  spelling 
"  alyen."  Thomas  Alleyn,  well 
known  as  a  necromancer  (see 
Fuller  and  Aubrey),  is  stated 
by  Anthony  Wood  to  have 
cast  Herbert's  nativity,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  enjoyed  the 
patronage  and  hospitality  of  the 
Pembroke  family.  It  appears 
from  S.  86  that  the  other  poet 
had  astrological  "  compeers  by 
night "  ;  and  Boaden,  following 
up  a  hint  originally  given  by 
Steevens,  discovered  him  in 
Daniel,  who  had  been  young 
Herbert's  tutor  at  Wilton,  and 
must  there  have  "  come  within 
the  very  lime -twigs  of  the 
necromancer's  spells."  The  son- 
net is  explicit  enough  : — 

**  Was  it  his  spirit,  by  spirits  taught  to 
write 

Above  a  mortal  pitch,  that  struck  me 
dead  ? 

No,  neither  he,  nor  his  compeers  by 
night, 

Giving  him  aid,  my  verse  astonished  ; 

He,  nor  that  affable  familiar  ghost 

Which  nightly  gulls  him  with  intelli- 
gence.'* 

Steevens  thought  that  this 
meant  Dr  John  Dea  He  was 
the  greatest  necromancer  of 
his  time,  and  was  countenanced 
by  many  of  the  nobility  as  well 
as  by  the  Queen,  who  presented 
him,  in  1596,  to  the  warden- 
ship  of  the  college  at  Man- 
chester (he  had  aspired  to  a 
deanery).  Although  Boaden 
did  not  6ee  that  this  astrologer 
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was  not  resident  in  London 
when  the  sonnet  was  written 
(as  he  did  not  work  out  the 
dates  at  all),  yet  he  was  led 
to  associate  Alleyn  with  the 
"compeers  by  night"  because 
the  latter  had  cast  Herbert's 
nativity;  so  that  Daniel,  Dee, 
and  Alleyn  were  all  pointed 
at.  And  that  is  the  explan- 
ation of  ^^ Alien  pen" — an  ana- 
gram which  Boaden  did  not 
suspect.  It  is  Daniel  with- 
out D  (Dee),  but  with  Aleyn, 
who  would  stand  for  the 
"  afPable  familiar  ghost."  There 
is  nothing  in  D^iel's  writings 
which  betrays  a  knowledge  of 
the  black  art,  nor  has  any- 
thing of  the  kind  been  found 
in  any  other  contemporary 
poet,  unless  in  a  (prose)  piece 
by  Nash.  How  could  one  ex- 
pect it?  The  subject  itself 
was  under  the  rose,  and,  even 
if  it  had  not  been  so,  Daniel 
was  much  too  circumspect  to 
have  proclaimed  himself  an 
adept.  But  there  was  no 
reason  why  Shakespeare  should 
not  let  the  black  cat  out  of  the 
bag  —  in  the  angry  mood  in 
which  he  wrote  S.  86. 

Another  clue  to  Daniel  is  in 
the  line  of  S.  85 : — 

**  And  precious  phrase  by  all  the  Muses 
filed." 

Meres,  whose  *  Palladis  Tamia ' 
of  1598  places  Shakespeare  in 
effect  above  all  the  poets  of 
the  day  by  naming  him  nine 
times  and  in  every  category  of 
excellence  (while  Daniel  is  only 
in  four),  uses  the  same  figure : 
"The  Muses  would  speak  with 
Shakespeare's  fine-filed  phrase 
if  they  would  speak  English." 
This    compliment    must    have 


been  well  known;  and  Shake- 
speare gives  it  a  ludicrous  turn 
in  transferring  it  from  himself 
to  his  rival,  by  setting  all  the 
Muses  to  work  at  the  filing  of 
his  phrases,  the  hit  at  Daniel 
being  pointed  at  the  title  of 
his  poem  "  Musophilus  "  (1599), 
which  is  near  enough  to  ''Muses 
filed,"  and  has  for  its  subjeot 
all  the  arts  and  sciences  (not 
including  black  art). 

There    is    a    third    due    to 
Daniel  in  the  lines  of  S.  82 : — 

**  The  dedicated  words  which  writers 

use 
Of  their  fair  subject,  blessing  every 

book." 

Daniel  was  singular  in  his  use 
of  dedications,  varying  them  in 
different  presentation  oopieSy 
and  so  occasioning  many  of 
those  "cancels"  (also  of  his 
title-pages)  which  are  the  de- 
light of  bibliophilea  Allowing 
for  a  bold  hyperbole,  it  might 
have  been  said  that  he  blessed 
every  copy  by  dedication.  The 
best  instances  are  of  the  folio 
edition  of  his  works  issued  for 
presents  in  1601  (to  the  public 
in  1602),  the  copy  of  which 
given  by  him  to  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley's  new  library  at  Oxford 
has  a  special  printed  blessing 
of  the  book  for  the  use  of  the 
library,  while  the  Bridgewater 
House  copy,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  has  the  dedication  to 
Elizabeth.  There  must  be  other 
instances  known ;  otherwise  Dr 
Grosart,  Daniel's  editor,  would 
hardly  have  generalised  the 
fact  thus :  "  Examination  of 
the  successive  issues  (private 
or  semi-private  and  published) 
of  his  Poems  reveals  that 
Samuel    Daniel   was   wont   to 
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insert  special  Dedications  and 
Addresses  in  gift  copies  of  his 
books"  (Works,  i.  2).  There 
appears  to  be  another  gibe  of 
the  same  kind  in  S.  85: — 

"  While    comments    of     your    praise, 

richly  compiled, 
Reserve   their   Character  with  golden 

quill." 

Daniel  used  gilding  in  his 
printed  pages,  as  in  some  of 
the  copies  of  the  "  Panegyricke 
Congratulatorie "  to  James  1. 
on  his  accession,  and  may  have 
done  so  also  in  autograph  dedi- 
cations. 

The  last  clue  to  Daniel  is  in 
the  repeated  use  of  the  ship- 
allegory,  in  two  sonnets,  80  and 
86.  The  contrast  in  S.  80  be- 
tween the  rival  poet's  ship  "of 
tall  building  and  of  goodly 
pride  "  sailing  over  the  sound- 
less deep,  and  his  own  saucy 
bark  of  light  draught  among 
the  shallows,  is  very  nearly  the 
same  figure  in  which  Ben  Jon- 
son  is  contrasted  with  Shake- 
speare in  Fuller's  *  Worthies.' 
But  whereas  the  contrast  there 
is  between  the  two  as  poets  and 
wits  differently  gifted,  in  the 
Sonnets  it  is  rather  between 
the  skill  and  luck  of  two  men 
embarked  upon  the  sea  of  pa- 
tronage; and  in  that  respect  it 
is  easy  to  see  why  Daniel  should 
have  been  figured  as  a  tall  and 
goodly  ship,  or  as  a  ship  in 
I^roud  full  sail.  He  had  in- 
serted into  the  text  of  his 
''  Civil  Wars  ''  (1595),  near  the 
beginning,  a  passage  about 
himself  which  could  not  have 
escaped  notice  :  it  is  in  the  dedi- 
cation to  Lord  Mount  joy : — 

"And    thou,   Charles  Mountjoy,   born 
the  world's  delight, 


That    hast    received    into    thy    quiet 

shore 
Me    tempest  -  driven,    fortune  -  tossed 

wight, 
Tir*d  with  expecting  and  could  hope  no 


more. 


)) 


If  Shakespeare  meant  any- 
thing by  using  the  ship-allegory 
of  his  rival  twice,  the  train  of 
his  ideas  would  have  been  that 
Daniel  had  thriven  at  the  hands 
of  patrons  since  the  date  of  these 
pathetic  lines  to  Lord  Mount- 
joy,  that  he  had  made  progress 
in  the  art  of  social  navigation, 
and  was  able  to  take  the  sea 
with  greater  assurance,  bearing 
down  upon  "  the  prize "  with 
"  the  proud  full  sail "  of  ex- 
perience and  success.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  own  modest 
boat  was  likely  to  prove 
"  worthless  "  and  to  be  "  cast 
away." 

These  phrases  from  the  alle- 
gory of  ships  show  clearly 
enough  that  the  rivalry  was 
no  mere  jealousy  for  jealousy- 
sake,  and  no  mere  contest  of 
wits  to  try  who  could  gratify 
my  lord  most ;  but  that  it  was 
a  contest  for  a  real  prize  and 
for  the  Pembroke  interest  in 
the  same.  The  envoi  of  the 
last  sonnet  of  the  series,  which 
has  puzzled  the  commentators 
and  has  led  to  various  read- 
ings, gives  the  most  pregnant 
hint  of  all.  He  mentions  the 
things  that  were  not  the  cause 
of  his  silence  and  discomfiture, 
and  concludes : — 

*  *■  I   was   not  sick   of    any   fear  from 

thence  ; 
But  when  your  countenance  filled  up 

his  line, 
Then  lack'd  I  matter,  that  enfeebled 


mme. 


»» 


Daniel's  "  line  "  was  his  certifi- 
cate (as  in  maiTiage  lines,  or,  in 
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the  singular,  in  "  Meas.  for 
Meas.,"  i.  5.  56),  which  Her- 
bert had  filled  up  ;  "  certificate  " 
being  the  term  commonly  given 
in  the  State  Papers  to  an  ap- 
plication for  an  office.  The 
ofi&ce  was  that  of  Poet-Laure- 
ate, to  which  a  pension  of  fifty 
pounds  a -year  was  attached, 
equal  to  four  hundred  of  our 
money. 

There  is  a  note  among  An- 
thony Wood's  collections  for  his 
*  History  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,'  that  he  had  been  told 
by  one  Ed.  Joyner  that  "Spenser 
was  poet  -  laureate  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  :  when  he  died  Sam- 
uel Daniel  succeeded  him,  and 
him  Ben  Jonson."  It  may 
seem  remarkable  that  we  should 
have  to  depend  on  such  casual 
evidence  for  the  crowned  poets 
of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  seeing 
how  well  authenticated  are  the 
laureateships  of  Tate,  Rowe, 
Eusden,  Pye,  and  others.  How- 
ever, the  ever-diligent  Malone 
has  proved  that  Spenser  was 
Poet -Laureate,  with  a  pension 
of  fifty  pounds  a-year,  from  1591 
to  his  death  in  1599.  He  cited, 
in  his  *  Life  of  Dryden '  (1800), 
the  patent  for  Spenser's  pen- 
sion, which  he  had  found  in  the 
Rolls  House  shortly  before  (Pat. 
33  Eliz.,  p.  3) ;  and  he  showed 
that  the  omission  of  the  title 
of  Poet-Laureate  from  the  docu- 
ment meant  nothing,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  omitted  equally  from 
the  patents  of  Ben  Jonson  and 
Davenant.  The  story  was,  that 
Lord  Treasurer  Cecil  had  ob- 
jected to  giving  a  pension  for 
skill  in  rhyme,  and  that  Spen- 
ser's pension,  which  the  queen 
pressed  upon  him,  was  therefore 
given  for  other  good  and  suffi- 


cient considerationa     But  Cecil 
might  have  pleaded  preoedent : 
for    Bernard    Andr^    who     is 
actually  called  the  Eling's  Poet- 
Laureate,  is  given  his  pension 
by  mandate  of  2  Hen.  VIL  "  in 
consideration    of    the   increase 
of  virtue  and  learning  accruing 
to  many  persons  at  Oxford  and 
elsewhere  from  his  teaching." 
It  was  not  untU  Ben  Jonson's 
second  patent,  from  Charles  L, 
23rd   April   1630,   which    also 
raised    the    salary,     that     the 
"  services  of  his  wit  and  pen  ** 
were  mentioned,  besides  the  con- 
ventional "  good  and  acceptable 
services    heretofore    done    and 
hereafter  to  be  done."     It  was 
not  until  Dryden's  patent,  1670, 
that    title    and    pension    were 
joined.     Lastly,  it  was  unusual 
for  the  Poet-Laureate  to  style 
himself  so    on  his  title-pages. 
Davenant's  publisher  used  the 
fact  as  an  advertisement  in   a 
note   to   the  posthumous  folio 
of  his  works ;  but  he  himself 
either  used  the  style  of  "His 
Majesty's  Servant "  or  nothing 
at    all,    and    Dryden    did    the 
same  after  him.     Southey  ap- 
pears   to    have  been   the  first 
eminent   wearer  of  the  laurel 
to  sport  the  title ;  by  Words- 
worth's  time    all    shyness  has 
disappeared,    for   in    his    title- 
pages  of  1847,  he  is  "  William 
Wordsworth,     D.  C.  L.,      Poet- 
Laureate,  &c.,  &c." 

Although  Malone  left  no 
doubt  that  Spenser  was  made 
Poet -Laureate,  he  denied  that 
Daniel  succeeded  him,  and 
asserted  that  the  office  was 
vacant  from  Spenser's  death  on 
10th  January  1599  until  Ben 
Jonson's  appointment  on  Ist 
January  1616.     So  far  as  con- 
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cerns  appointment  by  Letters 
Patent,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  Malone  was  right.  The 
writer  has  gone  over  the  ground 
again,  and  can  only  confirm 
Malone.  The  two  volumes  of 
Patent  Books  (Pells)  in  the 
Record  Office,  for  the  period 
concerned,  do  not  contain  the 
enrolment  of  a  pension  to 
Samuel  Daniel ;  there  is  one  to 
John  Daniel  of  forty  pounds 
for  political  services,  on  19th 
August  1595,  which  is  also  the 
only  pension  under  the  name 
of  Daniel  in  Dr  Julius  Caesar's 
MS.  list  of  pensions  granted  by 
Elizabeth,  and  payable  at  her 
death.  But  if  Samuel  Daniel 
did  not  get  the  poet's  pension  by 
Letters  Patent,  there  is  much 
evidence  to  bear  out  Anthony 
Wood's  statement,  that  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  office  of  the  Poet- 
Laureate  on  Spenser's  death, 
his  honorarium  coming  indirect- 
ly from  some  benefice  in  the 
Queen's  gift.  The  first  piece 
of  evidence  goes  to  show  that 
there  was  a  competition  among 
the  poets  for  the  vacant  place. 
This  is  proved  by  a  poem  of 
Francis  Davison,  in  his  *  Poeti- 
cal Rapsodie '  of  1602,  a  miscel- 
lany of  verses  by  himself  and 
others  written  at  various  times. 
He  addresses  a  kind  of  metrical 
testimonial  to  "  Samuel  Daniel, 
Prince  of  English  Poets,"  which 
is  so  like  in  method  to  the  prose 
one  of  Meres  in  favour  of 
Shakespeare  in  1598  that 
Davison  might  have  had  the 
latter  in  view.  He  shows  that 
Daniel  had  produced  three  kinds 
of  verse — lyrical  in  his  "Sonnets 
to  Delia,"  tragical  in  his  "Rosa- 
mond "  and  "  Cleopatra,"  and 
heroical  in  his    "Civil    Wars." 


Some  excelled  in  one  kind,  some 
in  another,  some  in  a  third— 

*'  But  thou  alone  art  matchless  in  them 
all." 

Next  he  compares  him  to  Alex- 
ander coming  after  Philip :  as 
the  former  grieved  lest  his  pre- 
decessor had  left  him  no  con- 
quests to  make,  so  Daniel  was 
afraid  that  Spenser  had  used 
up  all  the  laurel — 

*^  Lest  laurel  were  not  left  enough  to 

frame 
A    nest    sufficient    for    thine    endless 

name. 

But  as  that  pearl  of  Greece  soon  after 

pass'd 
In  wondrous  conquests  his   renowned 

sire, 
And  others  all  whose  names  by  Fame 

are  plac'd 
In  highest  seats :    so  hath   thy    Muse 

surpass'd 
Spenser,   and  all  that  do  with  hot 

desire 
To  the  thunder-scorning  laurel  crown 


aspire. 


» 


Davison  adds  at  the  end  of 
his  testimonial  the  familiar 
tag,  "  Non  equidem  invideo, 
miror  magis "  —  as  much  as 
to  say,  "  I  am  not  in  for  it 
myself." 

The  competition  among  the 
poets  for  the  laurel  crown  and 
pension  may  be  supposed  to 
have  lasted  through  the  sum- 
mer of  1599.  Some  traces  of 
it  may  yet  be  found  in  the  cor- 
respondence of  Sir  Robert  Cecil 
and  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  at 
Hatfield,  when  the  printing  of 
the  Calendar  of  the  MSS.  has 
been  brought  down  to  that 
year.  The  eligible  candidates, 
besides  Daniel,  would  have 
been  Drayton,  Lodge,  Chap- 
man, Shakespeare,  and  perhaps 
Ben     Jonson.        Shakespeare's 
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early  patron,  Lord  South- 
ampton, was  absent  all  the 
summer  in  Ireland  as  General 
of  the  Horse  to  Lord  Essex, 
and  is  not  known  to  have  been 
in  London  until  October,  when 
he  was  seen  constantly  at  the 
theatres.  Essex  himself  was 
losing  favour  with  the  queen. 
It  is  probable  that  Shakespeare 
trusted  most  to  the  influence 
of  the  Pembroke  family,  and 
especially  of  young  Herbert, 
who  had  access  to  the  queen 
and  was  powerful  beyond  his 
years,  as  shown  by  his  father's 
letter  of  thanks  to  the  queen 
for  her  favour  to  his  son 
(State  Papers,  19th  September 
1599). 

But  the  Pembrokes  had  an 
earlier  and  more  particular 
prot4(j4  in  Daniel,  who  had 
been  tutor  at  Wilton,  and  had 
been  encouraged  to  make  his 
first  essays  in  verse  by  the 
countess,  Mary  Sidney,  herself 
a  versifier  and  the  sister  of  a 
distinguished  poet ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  desertion  of 
his  cause  which  Shakespeare 
blamed  young  Herbert  for,  may 
have  been  at  his  mother's  in- 
stigation. While  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  there  was  a  keen 
competition  for  the  laureate- 
ship,  several  aspiring  to  it,  as 
Davison  said,  "  with  hot  desire," 
it  does  not  follow  that  any  one 
got  it.  Yet  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  in  Daniel's  own  works 
that  he  became,  in  effect,  the 
Laureate  in  1599,  and  that  he 
was  in  receipt  of  the  queen's 
bounty,  in  one  form  or  another, 
before  1601.  The  best  evidence 
is  that  he  thanked  the  queen, 
in  a  dedication  of  his  folio 
of  1601,   for   some   substantial 


favour  which  had  placed  him 
in  ease  and  comfort :— 

'*  I  who,  by   that  most  blessed  hand 

sustained, 

In  quietness  do  eat  the  bread  of  rest. 

And  by  that  all-reviving  power  obtained 

That  comfort  which  my  Muse   and 

me  hath  blest.*' 

The  obvious  meaning  of  these 
lines  has  been  missed  hitbertOy 
owing  to  the  mistake  of  Daniel's 
recent  editor  in  taking  '^Her 
Sacred  Majestic  "  to  have  been 
Anne,  queen -consort  of  James 
I.  (who  made  Daniel  one  of  the 
grooms  of  her  chamber  previous 
to  1607),  although  the  date  is 
1601,  her  Majesty  the  heredi- 
tary reigning  sovereign,  and  her 
name  twice  given  as  Eliza.  The 
quietness  and  comfort  in  which 
he  was  eating  the  bread  of  rest 
in  1601  correspond  exactly  with 
the  picture  of  him  in  his  house 
and  garden  "in  Old  Street, 
nigh  London,"  where  he  "  would 
be  obscure  for  two  months  to- 
gether," as  Winstanley  and 
Fuller  say.  His  easy  circum- 
stances have  been  referred  to  his 
Court  employment  under  James 
I.  and  the  queen ;  but  we  have 
his  own  word  for  it  that  they 
began  under  Elizabeth,  and  the 
best  explanation  of  "  that  com- 
fort which  my  Muse  and  me 
hath  blest "  is  some  benefice 
in  lieu  of  the  poet's  pension. 
There  is,  indeed,  evidence  in  a 
letter  of  8th  April  1595  from 
Fulke  Greville  to  Su-  R  Cecil, 
that  the  queen  had  promised 
Daniel  so  many  years,  in  re- 
version, of  the  parsonage  of 
Shawflete  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
which  up  to  that  time  he  had 
not  got :  "  Sir,  you  shall  do 
a  good  deed  to  help  the  poor 
man;  many   will   thank  you." 
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But  it  was  Lord  Mount  joy  who 
came  to  his  rescue  in  1595  as  a 
private  patron ;  and  it  is  sig- 
nificant that,  in  dedicating  his 
quarto  of  1599  to  that  noble- 
man, he  speaks  of  his  help  in  the 
past  tense  as  if  he  had  become 
independent  of  him,  hoping  to 
repay  his  patron's  former  kind- 
ness by  conferring  fame  on  him 
— "I  that  lived  by  thee  would 
have  thee  live  with  me." 

One  more  piece  of  evidence 
should  settle  the  question 
whether  Daniel  was  the 
Laureate  or  not.  It  is  de- 
rived from  the  symbolism  and 
blazonry  of  his  title-pages  in 
the  years  1599,  1601,  and  1603. 
The  1599  quarto  of  his  works 
is  a  composite  volume  of  five 
poems,  which  had  all  been 
printed  off  with  separate  sheet- 
marks,  and  four  with  separate 
engraved  title-pages.  The  three 
first  of  these  are  either  the 
plain  engraved  title  of  1595 
or  slight  modifications  of  it ; 
but  the  last  in  the  volume, 
and  presumably  the  latest  ex- 
ecuted, being  a  new  title  to 
"Cleopatra,"  is  an  altogether 
original    design,    which    should 


mean  either  that  the  author 
was  now  Poet-Laureate,  or  that 
he  was  expecting  his  patent  for 
the  office.  At  the  left  upper 
comer  of  the  border  is  a  female 
figure  with  a  quill-pen  in  her 
right  hand,  and  a  laurel  crown 
held  aloft  in  her  left  hand.  The 
corresponding  figure  on  the 
right  is  blowing  the  trumpet  of 
fame.  At  the  foot  of  the  bor- 
der, on  either  side,  are  the  sup- 
porters of  Elizabeth's  arms,  the 
lion  and  dragon.  The  cross- 
piece  of  the  border  over  the 
title  is  ornamented  with  a  pair 
of  laurel  sprigs,  which  are  over- 
hung by  a  pair  of  broad  oak- 
leaves.  The  folio  of  1601  has 
the  full  royal  arms  of  Elizabeth 
both  on  the  title-page  and  at 
the  head  of  the  page  of  dedica- 
tion. The  "Panegyricke  Con- 
gratulatorie,"  which  was  de- 
livered to  James  I.  at  Burleigh 
Harrington,  Rutlandshire,  in 
his  progress  to  London  in  the 
spring  of  1603,  also  bears  the 
Elizabethan  royal  arms :  the 
poem  itself,  some  sixty  stanzas 
long,  is  just  such  as  the  Poet- 
Laureate  would  have  hastened 
to  compose  for  the  occasion. 


{To  be  continued. ) 
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BY     HENRY    LAWSON. 


It  was  the  first  morning  at 
our  selection  on  Lahey's  Creek. 
Things  looked  a  lot  brighter 
than  they  did  the  night  before. 
Things  always  look  brighter  in 
the  morning — more  so  in  the 
Australian  Bush,  I  should  think, 
than  in  most  other  places.  It 
is  when  the  sun  goes  down  on 
the  dark  bed  of  the  lonely  bush, 
and  the  sunset  flashes  like  a  sea 
of  fire  and  then  fades,  and  then 
glows  out  again,  like  a  bank  of 
coals,  and  then  burns  away  to 
ashes — it  is  then  that  old  things 
come  home  to  one.  And  strange, 
new-old  things  too,  that  haunt 
and  depress  you  terribly,  and 
that  you  can't  understand.  I 
often  think  how,  at  sunset,  the 
past  must  come  home  to  new- 
chum  blacksheep,  sent  out  to 
Australia  and  drifted  into  the 
bush.  They  can't  have  much 
brains,  as  a  rule,  or  the  loneli- 
ness would  drive  them  mad. 

I'd  decided  to  let  James 
(Mary's  brother)  take  the  team 
for  a  trij)  or  two.  He  could 
drive  alright ;  he  was  a  better 
business  man,  and  no  doubt 
would  manage  better  than  me 
— as  long  as  the  novelty  lasted  ; 
and  I'd  stay  at  home  for  a  week 
or  so,  till  Mary  got  used  to  the 
2)lace,  or  I  could  get  a  girl  from 
somewhere  to  come  and  stay 
with  her.  The  first  weeks  or 
few  months  of  loneliness  are  the 
worst,  as  a  rule,  I  believe,  as 
tliey  say  the  first  weeks  in  jail 


are  —  I    was   never   thera      I 
know  it's  so  with  tramping  or 
hard   graft  ^:  the  first  day  or 
two  are  twice  as  hard  as  any  of 
the  rest.     But,  for  my  part,  I 
could  never  get  used  to  loneli- 
ness and  dulness ;  the  last  days 
used  to  be  the  worst  with  me : 
then  I'd  have  to  make  a  move, 
or  drink.      When  you've  been 
too  much  and  too  long  alone  in 
a  lonely  place,  you  begin  to  do 
queer  things  and  think  queer 
thoughts  —  provided  you  have 
any  imagination  at  all.     You'll 
sometimes   sit   of    an    evening 
and  watch  the  lonely  track,  by 
the  hour,  for  a  horseman  or  a 
cart  or  some  one  that's  never 
likely  to  come  that  way — some 
one,   or  a   stranger,    that   you 
can't  and  don't  really  expect  to 
see.      I  think   that   most  men 
who  have    been   alone  in   the 
bush  for  any  length  of  time — 
and  married  couples  too — are 
more  or  less  mad.    With  married 
couples  it  is  generally  the  hus- 
band who  is  painfully  shy  and 
awkward  when  strangers  come. 
The  woman  seems  to  stand  the 
loneliness  better,  and  can  hold 
her  own  with  strangers,  as  a 
rule.     It's  only  afterwards,  and 
looking  back,  that  you  see  how 
queer  you  got.     Shepherds  and 
boundary -riders,  who  are  alone 
for    months,   miist  have    their 
periodical  spree,  at  the  nearest 
shanty,  else   they'd  go  ra^dng 
mad.     Drink  is  the  only  break 
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in  the  awful  monotony,  and  the 
yearly  or  half-yearly  spree  is 
the  only  thing  they've  got  to 
look  forward  to :  it  keeps  their 
minds  fixed  on  something  defi- 
nite ahead. 

But  Mary  kept  her  head 
pretty  well  through  the  first 
months  of  loneliness.  Weeks, 
rather,  I  should  say,  for  it 
wasn't  as  bad  as  it  might  have 
been  farther  up-country :  there 
was  generally  some  one  came  of 
a  Sunday  afternoon — a  spring- 
cart  with  a  couple  of  women,  or 
maybe  a  family, — or  a  lanky 
shy  bush  native  or  two  on  lanky 
shy  horses.  On  a  quiet  Sunday, 
after  I'd  brought  Jim  home, 
Mary  would  dress  him  and  her- 
self— just  the  same  as  if  we 
were  in  town — and  make  me 
get  up  on  one  end  and  put  on  a 
collar  and  take  her  and  Jim  for 
a  walk  along  the  creek.  She 
said  she  wanted  to  keep  me 
civilised.  She  tried  to  make  a 
gentleman  of  me  for  years,  but 
gave  it  up  gradually. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  some 
time  after  I  brought  Jim  home 
from  Gulgong,  and  while  I  was 
at  home  with  the  team  for  a 
few  days,  nothing  would  suit 
Mary  but  she  must  go  over 
to  Brighten's  shanty  and  see 
Brighten's  sister  -  in  -  law  —  the 
woman  who  sfeved  little  Jim's 
life  when  he  had  convulsions  on 
the  road.  I'd  smoothed  over 
that  story  and  shortened  it  a 
lot,  when  I  told  it  to  Mary — I 
didn't  want  to  upset  her.  So 
James  drove  her  over  one  morn- 
ing in  the  spring-cart :  it  was  a 
long  way,  and  they  stayed  at 
Brighten's  overnight  and  didn't 
get  back  till  late  the  next  after- 
noon.    I'd  got  the  place  in  a 


pig-muck,  as  Mary  said,  "  doing 
for "  myself,  and  I  was  having 
a  snooze  on  the  sofa  when  they 
got  back.  The  first  thing  I 
remember  was  some  one  strok- 
ing my  head  and  kissing  me, 
and  I  heard  Mary  saying, 
"  My  poor  boy !  My  poor  old 
boy ! "  I  sat  up  with  a  jerk. 
I  thought  that  Jim  was  gone 
again.  But  it  seems  that  Mary 
was  only  referring  to  me.  Then 
she  started  to  pull  grey  hairs 
out  of  my  head  and  put  'em  in 
an  empty  match-box — to  see 
how  many  she'd  get.  She  used 
to  do  this  when  she  felt  a  bit 
soft.  I  don't  know  what  she 
said  to  Brighten's  sister-in-law 
or  what  Brighten's  sister-in- 
law  said  to  her,  but  Mary  was 
extra  gentle  for  the  next  few 
days. 

It  would  take  her  a  long  time 
to  pull  the  grey  hairs  out  of  my 
head  now.  But — ah,  well ! — I 
suppose  it  was  all  my  own 
fault.  They  say  you  only  see 
the  mistakes  of  life  when  you 
look  behind.  You  only  see  the 
miseries  then  —  the  sufferings 
that  had  to  be  and  couldn't  be 
helped. 

Well.  It  was  the  first  morn- 
ing on  the  creek ;  I  was  greas- 
ing the  waggon  -  wheels,  and 
James  out  after  the  horse,  and 
Mary  hanging  out  clothes,  in  an 
old  print  dress  and  a  big  ugly 
white  hood,  when  I  heard  her 
being  hailed  as  "Hi,  missus  1" 
from  the  front  slip-rail& 

It  was  a  boy -on  horseback. 
He  was  a  light  -  haired,  very 
much-freckled  boy  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen,  with  a  small  head, 
but  with  limbs,  especially  his 
bare,  sun-blotched  shanks,  that 
might  have  belonged  to  a  grown 
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person.  He  had  a  good  face 
and  frank  grey  eyes.  An  old, 
nearly  black  cabbage-tree  hat 
rested  on  the  butts  of  his  ears, 
turning  them  out  at  right 
angles  from  his  head,  and 
rather  dirty  sprouts  they  wera 
He  wore  a  dirty  torn  Crimean 
shirt ;  and,  with  the  wide  waist- 
band gathered  under  a  green- 
hide  belt,  a  pair  of  man's 
moleskin  trousers  rolled  up 
above  the  kneea  I  noticed, 
later  on,  that,  even  when  he 
wore  trousers  short  enough  for 
him,  he  always  rolled  'em  up 
above  the  knees  when  on  horse- 
back, for  some  reason  of  his 
own :  to  suggest  leggings,  per- 
haps, for  he  had  them  rolled  up 
in  all  weathers,  and  he  wouldn't 
have  bothered  to  save  them 
from  the  sweat  of  the  horse, 
even  if  that  horse  ever  sweated. 

He  was  seated  astride  a  three- 
bushel  bag  thrown  across  the 
ridge-pole  of  a  big  grey  horse, 
with  a  coffin-shaped  head,  and 
built  astern  something  after 
the  style  of  a  rouglily  put  up 
hip -roofed  box -bark  humpy.  ^ 
His  colour  was  like  old  box- 
bark,  too,  a  dirty  bluish-grey; 
and,  one  time,  when  I  saw  his 
rump  looming  out  of  the  scrub, 
I  really  thought  it  was  some 
old  shepherd's  hut  that  I 
hadn't  noticed  there  before. 
When  he  cantered  it  was  like 
the  humpy  starting  oflF  on  its 
corner-posts. 

"  Are  you  Mrs  Wilson  ? " 
asked  the  boy. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mary. 

"  Well,  mother  told  me  to  ride 
acrost  and  see  if  you  wanted 
any  think.   We  killed  lars'  night. 


and  I've  fetched  a  pieoe  er 
cow." 

^'  Pieoe  of  what  9 "  asked 
Maiy. 

He  grinned,  and  handed 
across  the  rail  a  sugar -bag 
with  something  heavy  in  the 
bottom  of  it,  which  nearly 
jerked  Mary's  arm  out  when 
she  took  it.  It  was  a  piece  of 
beef,  that  looked  as  if  it  had 
been  out  off  with  a  wood-axe, 
but  it  was  fresh  and  dean. 

"Oh,  I'm  so  gladl"  cried 
Mary.  She  was  always  im- 
pulsive, save  to  me  sometimea 
"  I  was  just  wondering  where 
we  were  going  to  get  any 
fresh  meat.  How  kind  of  your 
mother!  Tell  her  I'm  very 
much  obliged  to  her  indeed." 
And  she  felt  behind  her  for 
a  poor  little  purse  she  had. 
"And  now  —  how  much  did 
your  mother  say  it  would 
be?" 

The  boy  blinked  at  her,  and 
scratched  his  head. 

"  How  much  will  it  be,"  he 
repeated,  puzzled.  "Oh — how 
much  does  it  weigh,  I  s'pose — 
yer — mean.  Well,  it  ain't  been 
weighed  at  all — we  ain't  got 
no  scales.  A  butcher  does  all 
that  sort  of  think.  We  just 
kills  it,  and  cooks  it,  and  eats 
it— and  goes  by  guess.  What 
won't  keep  we  salts  down  in 
the  cask.  I  reckon  it  weighs 
about  a  ton,  by  the  weight  of  it, 
if  yer  wanter  know.  Mother 
thought  that,  if  she  sent  any 
more,  it  would  go  bad  before 
you  could  scoffs  it.  I  can't 
see 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Mary,  get- 
ting  confused.     "But   what   I 
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want  to  know  is,  how  do  you 
manage  when  you  sell  it?" 

He  glared  at  her,  and 
scratched  his  head.  "  Sell  it  ? 
Why,  we  only  goes  halves  in  a 
steer  with  some  one,  or  sells 
steers  to  the  butcher — or  maybe 
some  meat  to  a  party  of  fencers 
or  surveyors,  or  tank-sinkers,  or 
them  sorter  people " 

"  Yes,  yes ;  but  what  I  want 
to  know  is,  how  much  am  I  to 
send  your  mother  for  this  ?  " 

''  How  much— what  ?  " 

"  Money,  of  course,  you  stupid 
boy,"  said  Mary.  "  You  seem  a 
very  stupid  boy." 

Then  he  saw  what  she  was 
driving  at.  He  began  to  fling 
his  heels  convulsively  against 
the  sides  of  his  horse,  jerking 
his  body  backward  and  forward 
at  the  same  time,  as  if  to  wind 
up  and  start  some  clockwork 
machinery  inside  the  horse,  that 
made  it  go,  and  seemed  to  need 
repairing  or  oiling. 

**  We  ain't  that  sorter  people, 
missus,"  he  said.  "We  don't 
sell  meat  to  new  people  that 
come  to  settle  here."  Then, 
jerking  his  thumb  contemptu- 
ously towards  the  ridges,  "Go 
over  ter  Wall's  if  yer  wanter 
buy  meat ;  they  sells  meat  ter 
strangers."  (Wall  was  the  big 
squatter  over  the  ridges.) 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Mary,  "  I'm  «o 
sorry.  Thank  your  mother  for 
me.     She  is  kind." 

"Oh  that's  nothink.  She 
said  to  tell  yer  she'll  be  up  as 
soon  as  she  can.  She'd  have 
come  up  yisterday  evening — 
she  thouglit  yer'd  feel  lonely 
oomin'  new  to  a  place  like  this 
— but  she  couldn't  git  up." 

The  machinery  inside  the  old 
horse  showed  signs  of  starting. 


You  almost  heard  the  wooden 
joints  creak  as  he  lurched  for- 
ward, like  an  old  propped-up 
humpy  when  the  rotting  props 
give  way ;  but  at  the  sound  of 
Mary's  voice  he  settled  baok  on 
his  foundations  again.  It  must 
have  been  a  very  poor  selection 
that  couldn't  afford  a  better 
spare  horse  than  that. 

"Reach  me  that  lump  er  wood, 
will  yer,  missus  ?  "  said  the  boy, 
and  he  pointed  to  one  of  my 
"  spreads  "  (for  the  team-chains) 
that  lay  inside  the  fence.  "  I'll 
fling  it  back  agin  over  the 
fence  when  I  git  this  ole  cow 
started." 

"But  wait  a  minute  —  I've 
forgotten  your  mother's  name," 
said  Mary. 

He  grabbed  at  his  thatch  im- 
patiently. "Me  mother — oh! 
— the  old  woman's  name's  Mrs 
Spicer.  (Git  up,  kamt  yer!)" 
He  twisted  himself  round,  and 
brought  the  stretcher  down  on 
one  of  the  horses  "  points  "  (and 
he  had  many)  with  a  crack  that 
must  have  jarred  his  wrist. 

"Do  you  go  to  school?" 
asked  Mary.  There  was  a 
three -days -a- week  school  over 
the  ridges  at  Wall's  station. 

"No!"  he  jerked  out,  keep- 
ing his  legs  going.  "  Me— why 
I'm  going  on  fur  fifteen.  The 
last  teacher  at  Wall's  finished 
me.  I'm  going  to  Queensland 
next  month  drovin'."  (Queens- 
land border  was  about  four 
hundred  miles  away.) 

"Finished you?  How?" asked 
Mary. 

"  Me  edgercation  of  course ! 
How  do  yer  expect  me  to  start 
this  horse  when  yer  keep 
talkin'  ?  " 

He  split   the  "spread"  over 
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the  horse's  point,  threw  the 
piece  over  the  fence,  and  was 
off,  his  elbows  and  legs  flinging 
wildly,  and  the  old  saw -stool 
lumbering  along  the  road  like 
an  old  working  bullock  trying 
a  canter.  That  horse  wasn't  a 
trotter. 

And  next  month  he  did  start 
for  Queensland.  He  was  a 
younger  son  and  a  surplus  boy 
on  a  wretched,  poverty-stricken 
selection ;  and  as  there  was 
"  northin'  doin' "  in  the  district, 
his  father  (in  a  burst  of  fatherly 
kmdness,  I  suppose)  made  him 
a  present  of  the  old  horse  and 
a  new  pair  of  Blucher  boots, 
and  I  gave  him  an  old  saddle 
and  a  coat,  and  he  started  for 
the  Never  Never  Country. 

And  I'll  bet  he  got  there. 
But  I'm  doubtful  if  the  old  horse 
did. 

Mary  gave  the  boy  five  shil- 
lings, and  I  don't  think  he  had 
anything  more  than  a  clean 
shirt  and  an  extra  pair  of  white 
cotton  socks. 

"Spicer's  farm"  was  a  big 
bark  humpy  on  a  patchy  clear- 
ing in  the  native  apple-tree 
scrub.  The  clearing  was  fenced 
in  by  a  light  "dog -legged" 
fence  (a  fence  of  sapling  poles 
resting  on  forks  and  X-shaped 
uprights),  and  the  dusty  ground 
round  the  house  was  almost 
entirely  covered  with  cattle- 
droppings.  There  was  no  at- 
tempt at  cultivation  when  I 
came  to  live  on  the  Creek ;  but 
there  were  old  furrow -marks 
amongst  the  stumps  of  another 
shapeless  patch  in  the  scrub 
near  the  hut.  There  was  a 
wretched  sapling  cow-yard  and 
calf- pen,  and   a  cow-bail  with 


one  sheet  of  bark  over  it  for 
shelter.     There  was  no  dairy  to 
be  seen,  and  I  suppose  the  milk 
was  set  in  one  of  the  two  skil- 
lion  rooms — or  lean-to's  behind 
the   hut — the  other  was  "the 
boys'   bedroom."    The   Spicers 
kept  a  few  oows  and  steers,  and 
had  thirty  or  forty  sheep.    Mrs 
Spicer  used  to  drive  down  the 
Creek  once  a-week,  in  her  riokety 
old  spring -oart,  to  Cobborah, 
with  butter  and  eggs.    The  hut 
was  nearly  as  bare  inside  as 
it  was  out  —  }UBt  a  frame  of 
"  round-timber  "  (sapling  poles) 
covered  with  bark.     The  furni- 
ture was  permanent  (unless  you 
rooted  it  up),  like  in  our  kitohen : 
a  rough  slab   table  on  stakes 
driven    into    the   ground,   and 
seats    made    the     same    way. 
Mary  told  me  afterwards  that 
the  beds  in  the   bag-and-bark 
partitioned-ofP  room  ("  mother's 
bedroom")  were   simply   poles 
laid  side  by  side  on  cross-pieces 
supported  by  stakes  driven  into 
the  ground,   with   straw  mat- 
tresses and  some  worn-out  bed- 
clothes.   Mrs  Spicer  had  an  old 
patchwork  quilt,  in  rags,  and 
the  remains  of  a  white  one,  and 
Mary  said  it  was  pitiful  to  see 
how    these    things    would    be 
spread  over  the  beds — to  hide 
them  as  much  as  possible — ^when 
she  went  down  there.     A  paok- 
ing-case,  with  something  like  an 
old  print  skirt  draped  round  it, 
and   a   cracked    looking-glass 
(without  a  frame)  on  top,  was 
the  dressing-table.     There  were 
a  couple  of  gin-cases  for  a  ward- 
robe.      The    boys'    beds    were 
three-bushel  bags  stretched  be- 
tween   poles    fastened    to  up- 
rights.     The    floor     was     the 
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original  surface,  tramped  hard, 
worn  uneven  with  much  sweep- 
ing, and  with  puddles  in  rainy 
weather  where  the  roof  leaked. 
Mrs  Spicer  used  to  stand  old 
tins,  dishes,  and  buckets  under 
as  many  of  the  leaks  as  she 
could.  The  saucepans,  kettles, 
and  boilers  were  old  kerosene - 
tins  and  billies.  They  used 
kerosene  -  tins,  too,  cut  long- 
ways in  halves,  for  setting  the 
milk  in.  The  plates  and  cups 
were  of  tin ;  there  were  two  or 
three  cups  without  saucers,  and 
a  crockery  plate  or  two — also 
two  mugs,  cracked  and  without 
handles,  one  with  "  For  a  Good 
Boy  "  and  the  other  with  "  For 
a  Good  Girl"  on  it;  but  all 
these  were  kept  on  the  mantel- 
shelf for  ornament  and  for  com- 
pany. They  were  the  only 
ornaments  in  the  house,  save 
a  little  wooden  clock  that  hadn't 
gone  for  years.  Mrs  Spicer 
had  a  superstition  that  she  had 
"  some  things  packed  away  from 
the  children." 

The  pictures  were  cut  from 
old  copies  of  the  *  Illustrated 
Sydney  News  '  and  pasted  on  to 
the  bark.  I  remember  this, 
because  I  remembered,  long 
ago,  the  Spencers,  who  were 
our  neighbours  when  I  was 
a  boy,  had  the  walls  of  their 
bedroom  covered  with  illustra- 
tions of  the  American  Civil 
War,  cut  from  illustrated  Lon- 
don papers,  and  I  used  to 
"sneak"  into  "mother's  bed- 
room "  with  Fred  Spencer 
whenever  we  got  the  chance, 
and  gloat  over  the  prints.  I 
gave  him  a  blade  of  a  pocket- 
knife  once,  for  taking  me  in 
there. 


I  saw  very  little  of  Spicer. 
He  was  a  big,  dark,  dark-haired 
and  whiskered  man.  I  had  an 
idea  that  he  wasn't  a  selector 
at  all,  only  a  "  dummy  "  for  the 
squatter  of  the  Cobborah  run. 
You  see,  selectors  were  allowed 
to  take  up  land  on  runs,  or 
pastoral  leases.  The  squatters 
kept  them  off  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, by  all  manner  of  dodges 
and  paltry  persecution.  The 
squatter  would  get  as  much 
freehold  as  he  could  afford, 
"select"  as  much  land  as  the 
law  allowed  one  man  to  take 
up,  and  then  employ  dummies 
(dummy  selectors)  to  take  up 
bits  of  land  that  he  fancied 
about  his  run,  and  hold  them 
for  him. 

Spicer  seemed  gloomy  and 
unsociable.  He  was  seldom  at 
home.  He  was  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  away  shearin'  or 
fencin'  or  "  wirkin' "  on  some- 
body's station.  It  turned  out 
that  the  last  six  months  he  was 
away  it  was  on  the  evidence  of 
a  cask  of  beef  and  a  hide  with 
the  brand  cut  out,  found  in  his 
camp  on  a  fencing  contract  up- 
country,  and  which  he  and  his 
mates  couldn't  account  for  satis- 
factorily, while  the  squatter 
could.  Then  the  family  lived 
mostly  on  bread  and  honey,  or 
bread  and  treacle,  or  bread  and 
dripping,  and  tea.  Every 
ounce  of  butter  and  every  egg 
was  needed  for  the  market,  to 
keep  them  in  flour,  tea,  and 
sugar.  Mary  found  that  out, 
but  couldn't  help  them  much — 
except  by  "stuffing"  the  chil- 
dren with  bread  and  meat  or 
bread  and  jam  whenever  they 
came  up  to  our  place — for  Mrs 
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Spioer  was  proud  with  the 
pride  that  lies  down  in  the  end 
and  turns  its  face  to  the  wall 
and  dies. 

Once,  when  Mary  asked 
Annie,  the  eldest  girl  at 
home,  if  she  was  hungry,  she 
denied  it — but  she  looked  it. 
A  ragged  mite  she  had  with 
her  explained  things.  The  little 
fellow  said — 

"Mother  told  Annie  not  to 
say  we  was  hungry  if  yer 
asked ;  but  if  yer  give  us  any- 
think  to  eat,  we  was  to  take 
it  an'  say  thenk  yer,  Mrs 
Wilson." 

"I  wouldn't  'a'  told  yer  a 
lie;  but  I  thought  Jimmy 
would  split  on  me,  Mrs  Wil- 
son," said  Annie.  "  Thenk  yer, 
Mrs  Wilson." 

She  was  not  a  big  woman. 
She  was  gaunt  and  flat-chested, 
and  her  face  was  "burnt  to  a 
brick,"  as  they  say  out  there. 
She  had  brown  eyes,  nearly 
red,  and  a  little  wild-looking 
at  times,  and  a  sharp  face — 
ground  sharp  by  hardship — the 
cheeks  drawn  in.  She  had  an 
expression  like  —  well,  like  a 
woman  who  had  been  very 
curious  and  suspicious  at  one 
time,  and  wanted  to  know 
everybody's  business  and  hear 
everything,  and  had  lost  all 
her  curiosity,  without  losing 
the  expression  or  the  quick 
suspicious  movements  of  the 
head.  I  don't  suppose  you 
understand.  I  can't  explain 
it  any  other  way.  She  was 
not  more  than  forty. 

I  remember  the  first  morn- 
ing I  saw  her.  I  was  going 
up  the  Creek  to  look  at  the 
selection  for  the  first  time,  and 


called  at  the  hut  to  see  if  she 
had  a  bit  of  fresh  mutton,  as 
I  had  none  and  was  siok  of 
"corned  beef." 

"Yes — of — course,"  she  said, 
in  a  sharp  nasty  tone,  as  if  to 
say,  "Is  there  anything  more 
you  want  while  the  shop's 
open?"  I'd  met  just  the 
same  sort  of .  woman  years 
before  while  I  was  carrying 
swag  between  the  shearing- 
sheds  in  the  awful  scrubs  out 
west  of  the  Darling  river,  so 
I  didn't  turn  on  my  heels  and 
walk  away.  I  waited  for  her 
to  speak  again. 

"  Come  —  inside,"  she  said, 
"and  sit  down.  I  see  you've 
got  the  waggon  outside.  I 
s'pose  your  name's  Wilson, 
ain't  it?  You're  thinkin' 
about  takin'  on  Harry  Marsh- 
field's  selection  up  the  Creek, 
so  I  heard.  Wait  till  I  fry 
you  a  chop  and  boil  the  billy." 

Her  voice  sounded,  more 
than  anything  else,  like  a 
voice  coming  out  of  a  phono- 
graph— I  heard  one  in  Sydney 
the  other  day — and  not  like  a 
voice  coming  out  of  her.  But 
sometimes  when  she  got  out- 
side her  everyday  life  on  this 
selection  she  spoke  in  a  sort 
of — in  a  sort  of  lost  groping- 
in-the-dark  kind  of  voice. 

She  didn't  talk  much  this 
time — just  spoke  in  a  mechani- 
cal way  of  the  drought,  and 
the  hard  times,  "an'  butter 
'n'  eggs  bein'  down,  an'  her 
husban'  an'  eldest  son  bein' 
away,  an'  that  makin'  it  so 
hard  for  her." 

I  don't  know  how  many 
children  she  had.  I  never  got 
a   chance   to  count    them,   for 
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tliey  were  nearly  all  small,  and 
shy  as  pickaninnies,  and  used 
to  run  and  hide  when  any- 
body came.  They  were  mostly 
nearly  as  black  as  pickaninnies 
too.  She  must  have  averaged 
a  baby  a-year  for  years — and 
God  only  knows  how  she  got 
over  her  confinements.  Once, 
they  said,  she  only  had  a  black 
gin  with  her.  She  had  an 
elder  boy  and  girl,  but  she 
seldom  spoke  of  them.  The 
girl,  "  *Liza,"  was  "  in  service 
in  Sydney."  I'm  afraid  I 
knew  what  that  meant.  The 
elder  son  was  "  away."  He 
had  been  a  bit  of  a  favourite 
round  there,  it  seemed. 

Some  one  might  ask  her, 
"How's  your  son  Jack,  Mrs 
Spicer?"  or,  "Heard  of  Jack 
lately  ?  and  where  is  he  now  ?  " 

"Oh,  he's  somewheres  up 
country,"  she'd  say  in  the  "grop- 
ing "  voice,  or  "  He's  drovin'  in 
Queenslan',"  or  "  Shearin'  on 
the  Darlin'  the  last  time  I 
heerd  from  him."  "We  ain't 
had  a  line  from  him  since — les' 
see — since  Chris'mas  'fore  last." 

And  she'd  turn  her  haggard 
eyes  in  a  helpless,  hopeless  sort 
of  way  towards  the  west  — 
towards  "  up  -  country  "  and 
"Out  Back" 

The  eldest  girl  at  home  was 
nine  or  ten,  with  a  little  old 
face  and  lines  across  her  fore- 
head ;  she  had  an  older  expres- 
sion than  her  mother.  Tommy 
went  to  Queensland,  as  I  told 
you.  The  eldest  son  at  home, 
Bill,  (older  than  Tommy)  was 
"a  bit  wild." 

I've  passed  the  place  in 
smothering  hot  mornings  in 
December,  when  the  droppings 


about  the  cow -yard  had 
crumpled  to  dust  that  rose  in 
the  warm,  sickly,  sunrise  wind, 
and  seen  that  woman  at  work 
in  the  cow-yard,  "bailing  up" 
and  leg-roping  cows,  milking, 
or  hauling  at  a  rope  round  the 
neck  of  a  half-grown  calf  that 
was  too  strong  for  her  (and  she 
was  tough  as  fencing-wire),  or 
humping  great  buckets  of  sour 
milk  to  the  pigs  or  the  "poddies" 
(hand-fed  calves)  in  the  pen. 
I'd  get  oflp  the  horse  and  give 
her  a  hand  sometimes  with  a 
young  steer,  or  a  cranky  old 
cow  that  wouldn't  "bail-up" 
and  threatened  her  with  her 
horns.     She'd  say — 

"Thenk  [thank]  yer,  Mr 
Wilson.  Do  yer  think  we're 
ever  goin'  to  have  any  rain  ?  " 

I've  ridden  past  the  place  on 
bitter  black  rainy  mornings  in 
June  or  July,  and  seen  her 
trudging  about  the  yard — that 
was  ankle-deep  in  black  liquid 
filth  —  with  an  old  pair  of 
Blucher  boots  on,  and  an  old 
coat  of  her  husband's,  or  maybe 
a  three-bushel  bag  over  her 
shoulders.  I've  seen  her  climb- 
ing on  the  roof  by  means  of  the 
water-cask  at  the  corner,  and 
trying  to  stop  a  leak  by  shoving 
a  piece  of  tin  in  under  the  bark. 
And  when  I'd  fixed  the  leak — 

"Thenk  yer,  Mr  Wilson. 
This  drop  of  rain's  a  blessin' ! 
Ck)me  in  and  have  a  dry  at  the 
fire  and  I'll  make  yer  a  cup  of 
tea."  And,  if  I  was  in  a  hurry, 
"Come  in,  man  alive!  Come 
in  I  and  dry  yerself  a  bit  till 
the  rain  holds  up.  Yer  can't 
go  home  like  this!  Yer'll  git 
yer  death  o'  cold." 

I've  even  seen  her,  in  the  ter- 
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rible  drought,  climbing  she-oaks 
and  apple-trees  by  a  makeshift 
ladder,  and  awkwardly  lopping 
off  boughs  to  feed  the  starving 
cattle. 

"Jist  tryin'  ter  keep  the 
milkers  alive  till  the  rain 
comea" 

They  said  that  when  the 
pleuro- pneumonia  was  in  the 
district  and  amongst  her  cattle 
she  bled  and  physicked  them 
herself,  and  fed  those  that  were 
down  with  slices  of  half -ripe 
pumpkins  (from  a  crop  that  had 
failed). 

"An',  one  day,"  she  told 
Mary,  "  there  was  a  big  barren 
heifer  (that  we  called  Queen 
Elizabeth)  that  was  down  with 
the  ploorer.  She'd  been  down 
for  four  days  and  hadn't  moved, 
when  one  mornin'  I  dumped 
some  wheaten  chaff — we  had  a 
few  bags  that  Spicer  brought 
home — I  dumped  it  in  front  of 
her  nose,  an' — ^would  yer  b'lieve 
me,  Mrs  Wilson  ? — she  stumbled 
enter  her  feet  an'  chased  me  all 
the  way  to  the  house!  I  had 
to  pick  up  me  skirts  an'  run ! 
Wasn't  it  redic'lus  ?  " 

They  had  a  sense  of  the 
ridiculous,  most  of  those  poor 
sun-dried  bush  women.  I  fancy 
that  that  helped  save  them 
from  madness. 

"  We  lost  nearly  all  our 
milkers,"  she  told  Mary.  "I 
remember  one  day  Tommy  came 
running  to  the  house  and 
screamed :  *  Marther  I  [mother] 
there's  another  milker  down 
with  the  ploorer ! '  Jist  as  if  it 
was  great  news.  Well,  Mrs 
Wilson,  I  was  dead-beat,  an'  I 
giv'  in.  I  jist  sit  down  to  have 
a  good   cry,   and   felt  for  my 


han'kerohief — it  was  a  rag  of  a 
han'kerohiefy  full  of  holes  (all  me 
others  was  in  the  wash).  With- 
out seein'  what  I  was  doin'  I 
put  me  finger  through  one  hole 
in  the  han'kerohief  an'  me 
thumb  through  the  other,  and 
poked  me  fingers  into  me  eyes, 
instead  of  wipin'  them.  Then 
I  had  to  laugh." 

There's  a  story  that  onoe, 
when  the  bush,  or  rather  grass, 
fires  were  out,  all  along  the 
Creek  on  Spider's  side,  Wall's 
station  hands  were  up  above 
our  place,  trying  to  keep  the 
fire  back  from  the  boundary, 
and  towards  evening  one  of  the 
men  happened  to  think  of  the 
Spicers :  they  saw  smoke  down 
that  way.  Spioer  was  away 
from  home,  and  they  had  a 
small  crop  of  wheat,  nearly 
ripe,  on  the  selection. 

"  My  God  I  that  poor  devil 
of  a  woman  will  be  burnt  out, 
if  she  ain't  already  1 "  shouted 
yoimg  Billy  Wall  "  Come 
along,  three  or  four  of  you 
chaps" — (it  was  shearing- time, 
and  there  were  plenty  of  men 
on  the  station). 

They  raced  down  the  Creek 
to  Spicer's,  and  were  just  in 
time  to  save  the  wheat.  She 
had  her  sleeves  tucked  up,  and 
was  beating  out  the  burning 
grass  with  a  bough.  She^d 
been  at  it  for  an  hour,  and  was 
as  black  as  a  gin,  they  said. 
She  only  said  when  they'd 
turned  the  fire :  "  Thenk  yep  1 
Wait  an'  I'll  make  some 
tea." 

After  tea  the  first  Sunday 
she  came  to  see  us,  Mary 
asked — 
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"Don't  you  feel  lonely,  Mrs 
Spicer,  when  your  husband 
goes  away  ?  " 

**  Well— no,  Mrs  Wilson,"  she 
said  in  the  groping  sort  of 
voice.  "  I  uster,  once.  I  re- 
member, when  we  lived  on  the 
Cudgeegong  river  —  we  lived 
in  a  brick  house  then  —  the 
first  time  Spicer  had  to  go 
away  from  home,  I  nearly 
fretted  my  eyes  out.  And  he 
was  only  goin'  shearin'  for  a 
month.  I  muster  bin  a  fool ; 
but  then  we  were  only  jist 
married  a  little  while.  He's 
been  away  drovin'  in  Queens- 
Ian'  as  long  as  eighteen  months 
at  a  time  since  then.  But " 
(her  voice  seemed  to  grope 
in  the  dark  more  than  ever) 
"  I  don't  mind,  —  I  somehow 
seem  to  have  got  past  carin'. 
Besides — besides,  Spicer  was  a 
very  different  man  then  to 
what  he  is  now.  He's  got 
so  moody  and  gloomy  at  home, 
he  hardly  ever  speaks." 

Mary  sat  silent  for  a  minute 
thinking.  Then  Mrs  Spicer 
roused  herself — 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  what  I'm 
talkin'  about !  You  mustn't 
take  any  notice  of  me,  Mrs 
Wilson, — I  don't  often  go  on 
like  this.  I  do  believe  I'm 
gitting  a  bit  ratty  ^  at  times. 
It  must  be  the  heat  and  the 
dulness." 

But  once  or  twice  afterwards 
she  referred  to  a  time  "when 
Spicer  was  a  diflFerent  man  to 
what  he  was  now." 

I  walked  home  with  her  a 
piece  along  the  Creek.  She 
said  nothing   for  a  long  time, 


and  seemed  to  be  thinking  in 
a  puzzled  way.     Then  she  said, 
suddenly — 

"  What  -  did  -  you  -  bring  -  her  - 
here-for?     She's  only  a  girl." 

"I  beg  pardon,  Mrs  Spicer." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  what  I'm 
talkin'  about !  I  b'lieve  I'm 
gettin'  ratty.  You  mustn't 
take  any  notice  of  me,  Mrs 
Wilson." 

She  wasn't  much  company 
for  Mary ;  and  often,  when 
she  had  a  child  with  her, 
she'd  start  taking  notice  of 
the  baby  while  Mary  was  talk- 
ing, which  used  to  exasperate 
Mary.  But  poor  Mrs  Spicer 
couldn't  help  it ;  and  she 
seemed  to  hear,  all  the  same. 

Her  great  trouble  was  that 
she  "couldn't  git  no  reg'lar 
schoolin'  for  the  children." 

"I  learns  'em  at  home  as 
much  as  I  can.  But  I  don't 
git  a  minute  to  call  me  own ; 
an'  I'm  ginerally  that  dead- 
beat  at  night  that  I'm  fit  for 
no  think." 

Mary  had  some  of  the  chil- 
dren up  now  and  then  later 
on,  and  taught  them  a  little. 
When  she  first  offered  to  do 
so,  Mrs  Spicer  laid  hold  of 
the  handiest  youngster  and 
said — 

"There — do  you  hear  that? 
Mrs  Wilson  is  goin'  to  teach 
yer,  an'  it's  more  than  yer 
deserve ! "  (the  youngster  had 
been  "  cryin'  "  over  something). 
"Now,  go  up  an'  say  *Thenk 
yer,  Mrs  Wilson.'  And  if  yer 
ain't  good,  and  don't  do  as 
she  tells  yer,  I'll  break  every 
bone  in  yer  young  body ! " 


*  **  Ratty,"  mad  or  eccentric. 
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The  poor  little  devil  stam- 
mered something,  and  escaped. 

The  children  were  sent  by 
turns  over  to  Wall's  to  Sunday- 
school.  When  Tommy  was  at 
home  he  had  a  new  pair  of 
elastic  -  side  boots,  and  there 
was  no  end  of  rows  about 
them  in  the  family  —  for  the 
mother  made  him  lend  them 
to  his  sister  Annie,  to  go  to 
Sunday-school  in,  in  her  turn. 
There  were  only  about  three 
pairs  of  anyway  decent  boots 
in  the  family,  and  these  were 
saved  for  great  occasions.  The 
children  were  always  as  clean 
and  tidy  as  possible  when  they 
came  to  our  place. 

And  I  think  the  saddest  and 
most  pathetic  sight  on  the  face 
of  God's  earth  is  the  children 
of  very  poor  people  made  to 
appear  well :  the  broken  worn- 
out  boots  polished  or  greased, 
the  blackened  (inked)  pieces  of 
string  for  laces  ;  the  clean 
patched  pinafores  over  the 
wretched  threadbare  frocks. 
Behind  the  little  row  of  chil- 
dren hand  -  in  -  hand  —  and  no 
matter  where  they  are  —  I 
always  see  the  worn  face  of 
the  mother. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  first 
year  on  the  selection  our  little 
girl  came.  I'd  sent  Mary  to 
Gulgong  for  four  months  that 
time,  and  when  she  came  back 
with  the  baby  Mrs  Spicer  used 
to  come  up  pretty  often.  She 
came  up  several  times  when 
Mary  was  ill,  to  lend  a  hand. 
She  wouldn't  sit  down  and 
condole  with  Mary,  or  waste 
her  time  asking  questions,  or 
talking  about  the  time  when 
she  was  ill  herself.     She'd  take 
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off  her  hat — a  shapeless  little 
lump  ol  black  straw  she  wore 
for  visiting — give  her  hair    a 
quick    brush    back    with    the 
palms  of    her    hands,   roll   up 
her  sleeves,  and    set  to  work 
to  "tidy  up."     She  seemed  to 
take  most  pleasure  in  sorting 
out  our  children's  clothes,  and 
dressing    them.      Perhaps   she 
used  to  dress  her  own  like  that 
in  the  days  when  Spicer  was  a 
different   man  from  what    he 
was  now.     She  seemed  inter- 
ested in  the  fashion-plates   of 
some  women's  journals  we  had, 
and  used  to  study  them  with 
an  interest  that    puzzled  me, 
for  she  was  not  likely  to  go 
in    for    fashion.       She    never 
talked   of  her  early  girlhood; 
but   Mary,   from   some  things 
she   noticed,   was    inclined    to 
think    that    Mrs    Spicer    had 
been  fairly   well   brought    up. 
For  instance,  Dr  Balanfantie, 
from  Cudgeegong,  came  out  to 
see  Wall's  wife,  and  drove  up 
the  Creek  to  our  place  on  his 
way  back  to   see    how  Mary 
and  the  baby  were  getting  on. 
Mary  got  out   some  crockery 
and  some    table-napkins  that 
she  had  packed   away  for  oc- 
casions   like    this ;     and    she 
said  that  the  way  Mrs  Spicer 
handled  the  things,  and  helped 
set  the  table  (though  she  did 
it  in  a  mechanical  sort  of  way), 
convinced   her    that    she    had 
been  used  to  table-napkins  at 
one  time  in  her  life. 

Sometimes,  after  a  long  pause 
in  the  conversation,  Mrs  Spicer 
would  say  suddenly — 

"  Oh,  I  don't  think  I'U  come 
up  next  week,  Mrs  Wilson." 

"Why,  Mrs  Spicer?" 
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"Because  the  visits  doesn't 
do  me  any  good.  I  git  the 
dismals  afterwards." 

"Why,  Mrs  Spicer?  What 
on  earth  do  you  mean  ? " 

"  Oh,  - 1  -  don't  -  know  -  what 
I'm-talkin'-about.  You  mustn't 
take  any  notice  of  me."  And 
sheVl  put  on  her  hat,  kiss  the 
cliildren — and  Mary  too,  some- 
times, as  if  she  mistook  her  for 
a  cliikl — and  go. 

Mary  thought  her  a  little 
mad  at  times.  But  I  seemed 
to  understand. 

Once,  when  Mrs  Spicer  was 
sick,  Mary  went  down  to  her, 
and  down  again  next  day.  As 
she  was  coming  away  the 
second  time,  Mrs  Spicer  said — 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  come 
down  any  more  till  I'm  on  me 
feet,  Mrs  Wilson.  The  children 
can  do  for  me." 

"Why,  Mrs  Spicer?" 

"  Well,  the  place  is  in  such  a 
muck,  and  it  hurts  me." 

We  were  the  aristocrats  of 
Ijahey's  Creek.  Whenever  we 
drove  down  on  Sunday  after- 
noon to  see  Mrs  Spicer,  and  as 
soon  as  we  got  near  enough  for 
them  to  hear  the  rattle  of  the 
cart,  we'd  see  the  children 
running  as  fast  as  they  could 
split  ^  to  the  house,  and  hear 
them  screaming — 

"  Oh,  marther  !  Here  comes 
Mr  and  Mrs  Wilson  in  their 
spring-cart." 

And  we'd  see  her  bustle  round, 
and  two  or  three  fowls  fly  out 
the  front  door,  and  she'd  lay 
hold    of   a   broom  (made   of   a 


bound  bunch  of  "broom-stuff" 
— coarse  reedy  grass  or  bush 
from  the  ridges — with  a  stick 
stuck  in  it)  and  flick  out  the 
floor,  with  a  flick  or  two,  per- 
haps, round  in  front  of  the 
door.  The  floor  nearly  always 
needed  at  least  one  flick  of  the 
broom  on  account  of  the  fowls. 
Or  she'd  catch  a  youngster  and 
scrub  his  face  with  a  wet  end  of 
a  cloudy  towel,  or  twist  the 
towel  round  her  finger  and  dig 
out  his  ears  —  as  if  she  was 
anxious  to  have  him  hear  every- 
thing that  was  going  to  be 
said. 

No  matter  what  state  the 
house  would  be  in  she^d  always 
say,  "I  was  jist  expect  in'  yer, 
Mrs  Wilson."  And  she  was 
original  in  that,  anyway. 

She  had  an  old  patched  and 
darned  white  table-cloth  that 
she  used  to  spread  on  the  table 
when  we  were  there,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  ("  The  others  is  in 
the  wash,  so  you  must  excuse 
this,  Mrs  Wilson  "),  but  I  saw 
by  the  eyes  of  the  children  that 
the  cloth  was  rather  a  wonderful 
thing  to  them.  "  I  must  really  git 
some  more  knives  an'  forks  next 
time  I'm  in  Cobborah,"  she'd 
say.  "The  children  break  an' 
lose  'em  till  I'm  ashamed  to  ask 
Christians  ter  sit  down  ter  the 
table." 

She  had  many  bush  yams, 
some  of  them  very  funny,  some 
of  them  rather  ghastly,  but  all 
interesting,  and  with  a  grim 
sort  of  humour  about  them. 
But  the  effect  was  often  spoilt 


*  *' Split"— i.f.,  split  their  legs  apart,  I  suppose.  Besides  bush-bom  slang 
— and  it  is  very  expressive  and  original — we  in  Australia  get  slang  words  and 
dialect  words  from  all  the  world. 
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by  her  screaming  at  the  children 
to  "  Drive  out  them  fowls,  kamt 
yer,"  or  "Take  yer  maulies 
[hands]  outer  the  sugar,"  oi 
"  Don't  touch  Mrs  Wilson's 
baby  with  them  dirty  maulies," 
or  "  Don't  stand  starin'  at  Mrs 
Wilson  with  yer  mouth  an' 
ears  in  that  vulgar  way." 

Poor  woman  I  she  seemed 
everlastingly  nagging  at  the 
children.  It  was  a  habit,  but 
they  didn't  seem  to  mind.  Most 
bush -women  get  the  nagging 
habit.  I  remember  one,  who 
had  the  prettiest,  dearest, 
sweetest,  most  willing,  and 
afiPectionate  little  girl  I  think 
I  ever  saw,  and  she  nagged 
that  child  from  daylight  till 
dark — and  after  it.  Taking  it 
all  round,  I  think  that  the 
nagging  habit  in  a  mother  is 
often  worse  on  ordinary  chil- 
dren, and  more  deadly  on  sensi- 
tive youngsters,  than  the  drink- 
ing habit  in  a  father. 

One  of  the  yams  Mrs  Spicer 
told  us  was  about  a  squatter  she 
knew  who  used  to  go  wrong  in 
his  head  every  now  and  again, 
and  try  to  commit  suicide. 
Once,  when  the  station-hand, 
who  was  watching  him,  had 
his  eye  off  him  for  a  minute, 
he  hanged  himself  to  a  beam 
in  the  stable.  The  men  ran 
in  and  found  him  hanging  and 
kicking.  "They  let  him  hang 
for  a  while,"  said  Mrs  Spicer, 
"  till  he  went  black  in  the  face 
and  stopped  kicking.  Then 
they  cut  him  down  and  threw 
a  bucket  of  water  over  him." 

"  Why !  what  on  earth  did 
they  let  the  man  hang  for?" 
asked  Mary. 

"  To  give  him  a  good  bellyful 


of  it :  they  thought  it  would 
cure  him  of  trying  to  hang 
himself  again." 

"Well,  that's  the  coolest 
thing  I  ever  heard  of,"  said 
Mary. 

"  That's  jist  what  the  magis- 
trate said,  Mrs  Wilson,"  said 
Mrs  Spicer. 

"One  morning,"  said  Mrs 
Spicer,  "Spicer  had  gone  oflF 
on  his  horse  somewhere,  and  I 
was  alone  with  the  children, 
when  a  man  oame  to  the  door 
and  said— 

"*For  God's  sake,  woman, 
give  me  a  drink  I' 

"  Lord  only  knows  where  he 
oame  from!  He  was  dressed 
like  a  new  chum — ^his  clothes 
were  good,  but  he  looked  as 
if  he'd  been  sleeping  in  them 
in  the  bush  for  a  month.  He 
was  very  shaky.  I  had  some 
coffee  that  morning,  so  I  gave 
him  some  in  a  pint  pot:  he 
drank  it,  and  then  he  stood 
on  his  head  till  he  tumbled 
over,  and  then  he  stood  up  on 
his  feet  and  said,  *Thenk  yer, 
mum.' 

"I  was  so  surprised  that  I 
didn't  know  what  to  say,  so  I 
jist  said,  'Would  you  like  some 
more  coffee  ? ' 

"  *  Yes,  thenk  yer,'  he  said — 
'about  two  quarts.' 

"  I  nearly  filled  the  pint  pot, 
and  he  drank  it  and  stood  on 
his  head  as  long  as  he  could,  and 
when  he  got  right  end  up  he 
said,  *  Thenk  yer,  mum — it's  a 
fine  day,'  an'  then  he  walked 
off.  He  had  two  saddle-straps 
in  his  hands." 

"Why,  what  did  he  stand 
on  his  head  for  ? "  asked 
Mary. 
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"  To  wash  it  up  and  down,  I 
suppose,  to  get  twice  as  much 
taste  of  the  coffee.  He  had 
no  hat.  I  sent  Tommy  across 
to  Wall's  to  tell  them  that 
tliere  was  a  man  wandering 
about  the  bush  in  the  horrors 
of  drink,  and  to  get  some  one 
to  ride  for  the  police.  But 
they  was  too  late,  for  he  hanged 
himself  that  night." 

"  O  Lord  ! "  cried  Mary. 

**Yes,  right  close  to  here, 
jist  down  the  creek  where  the 
track  to  Wall's  branches  off. 
Tommy  found  him  while  he 
was  out  after  the  cows.  Hung 
to  the  branch  of  a  tree  with 
the  two  saddle-straps." 

Mary  stared  at  her,  speech- 
less. 

*'  Tommy  came  home  yelling 
with  fright.  I  sent  him  over 
to  Wall's  at  once.  After 
breakfast,  the  minute  my  eyes 
was  off  them,  the  children 
sUpped  away  and  went  down 
there.  They  came  back  scream- 
ing at  the  tops  of  their  voices. 
I  did  give  it  to  them.  I  reckon 
they  won't  want  ter  see  a  dead 
body  again  in  a  hurry.  Every 
time  I'd  mention  it  they'd 
huddle  together,  or  ketch  hold 
of  me  skirts  and  howL 

"  '  Yer'll  go  agen  when  I  tell 
yer  not  to,'  I'd  say. 

'' '  Oh,  no,  mother,'  they'd 
howl. 

"  '  Yer  wanted  ter  see  a  man 
liangin','  I  said. 

*' '  Oh,  don't,  mother !  Don't 
talk  about  it.' 

"  '  Yer  wouldn't  be  satisfied 
till  yer  see  it,'  I'd  say ;  *yer  had 
to  see  it  or  burst.  Yer  satisfied 
now,  ain't  yer? ' 

"  *  Oh,  don't,  mother ! ' 


"  *  Yer  run  all  the  way  there, 
I  s'pose  ? ' 

"  *  Don't,  mother  ! ' 

"  *  But  yer  run  faster  back, 
didn't  yer?' 

"  *  Oh,  don't,  mother.' 

"  But,"  said  Mrs  Spioer,  in 
conclusion,  "  I'd  been  down  to 
see  it  myself  before  they  was 
up." 

"  And  ain't  you  afraid  to  live 
alone  here,  after  all  these  hor- 
rible things  ?  "  asked  Mary. 

"  Well,  no ;  I  don't  mind.  I 
seem  to  have  got  past  carin'  for 
anythink  now.  I  felt  it  a  little 
when  Tommy  went  away — the 
first  time  I  felt  anythink  for 
years.  But  I'm  over  that 
now." 

"  Haven't  you  got  any  friends 
in  the  district,  Mrs  Spicer  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.  There's  me  married 
sister  near  Cobborah,  and  a 
married  brother  near  Dubbo ; 
he's  got  a  station.  They  wanted 
to  take  me  an'  the  children  be- 
tween them,  or  take  some  of 
the  younger  children.  But  I 
couldn't  bring  my  mind  to 
break  up  the  home.  I  want 
to  keep  the  children  together 
as  much  as  possible.  There's 
enough  of  them  gone,  God 
knows.  But  it's  a  comfort  to 
know  that  there's  some  one  to 
see  to  them  if  anythink  happens 
to  me." 

•  ••••• 

One  day — I  was  on  my  way 
home  with  the  team  that  day — 
Annie  Spicer  came  running  up 
the  creek  in  terrible  trouble. 

"  Oh,  Mrs  Wilson  !  something 
terribl's  happened  at  home  I  A 
trooper "  (mounted  policeman 
— they  called  them  "mounted 
troopers"  out  there),  "a trooper's 
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oome  and  took  Billy  ! "     Billy 
was  the  eldest  son  at  home. 

"  What  ?  " 

"  It's  true,  Mrs  Wilson." 

"  What  for  ?  What  did  the 
policeman  say  ?  " 

"He— he— he  said,  'I— I'm 
very  sorry,  Mrs  Spioer ;  but — I 
—I  want  WilUam.'  " 

It  turned  out  that  William 
was  wanted  on  account  of  a 
horse  missed  from  Wall's  station 
and  sold  down-country. 

"An'  mother  took  on  awful," 
sobbed  Annie;  "an'  now  she'll 
only  sit  stock-still  an'  stare  in 
front  of  her,  an  won't  take  no 
notice  of  any  of  us.  Oh !  it's 
awful,  Mrs  Wilson.  The  police- 
man said  he'd  tell  Aunt  Emma" 
(Mrs  Spicer's  sister  at  Cob- 
borah),  "  and  send  her  out.  But 
I  had  to  oome  to  you,  an'  I've 
run  all  the  way." 

James  put  the  horse  to  the 
cart  and  drove  Mary  down. 

Mary  told  me  all  about  it 
when  I  came  home. 

"I  found  her  just  as  Annie 
said ;  but  she  broke  down  and 
cried  in  my  arms.  Oh,  Joe !  it 
was  awful!  She  didn't  cry 
like  a  woman.  I  heard  a  man 
at  Haviland  cry  at  his  brother's 
funeral,  and  it  was  just  like 
that.  She  came  round  a  bit 
after  a  while.  Her  sister's 
with  her  now.  .  .  .  Oh,  Joel 
you  must  take  me  away  from 
the  bush." 

Later  on  Mary  said — 

"How  the  oaks  are  sighing 
to-night,  Joe ! " 

Next  morning  I  rode  across 
to  Wall's  station  and  tackled 
the  old  man;  but  he  was  a 
hard  man,  and  wouldn't  listen 


to  me — in  fact,  he  ordered  me 
off  the  station.  I  was  a  seleotor, 
and  that  was  enough  for  him. 
But  young  Billy  Wall  rode 
after  me. 

"Look  here,  Joe!"  he  said, 
"  it's  a  blanky  shame.  All  for 
the  sake  of  a  horse!  And  as 
if  that  poor  devil  of  a  woman 
hasn't  got  enough  to  put  up 
with  already!  I  wouldn't  do 
it  for  twenty  horsea  FU  tackle 
the  boss,  and  if  he  won't  listen 
to  me,  I'll  walk  off  the  run  for 
the  last  time,  if  I  have  to  carry 
my  swag." 

BiUy  WaU  managed  it.  The 
charge  was  withdrawn,  and  we 
got  young  Billy  Spioer  off  up- 
country. 

But  poor  Mrs  Spioer  was 
never  the  same  after  that. 
She  seldom  came  up  to  our 
place  unless  Mary  dragged  her, 
so  to  speak ;  and  then  she  would 
talk  of  nothing  but  her  last 
trouble,  till  her  visits  were  pain- 
ful to  look  forward  to. 

"If  it  only  could  have  been 
kep'  quiet — for  the  sake  of  the 
other  children;  they  are  all  I 
think  of  now.  I  tried  to  bring 
'em  all  up  decent,  but  I  s'pose 
it  was  my  fault,  somehow.  But 
I  can't  bear  disgrace — ^I  can't 
bear  disgrace." 

I  was  at  home  one  Sunday 
with  Mary  and  a  jolly  bush- 
girl  named  Maggie  Charls- 
worth,  who  rode  over  some- 
times from  Wall's  station  (I 
must  tell  you  about  her  some 
other  time ;  James  was  "  shook 
after  her  "),  and  we  got  talkin' 
about  Mrs  Spicer.  Maggie 
was  very  warm  about  old 
Wall. 

"I  expected  Mrs  Spicer  up 
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to-day,"  said  Mary.  "She 
seems  better  lately." 

"Why!"  cried  Maggie  Charls- 
worth,  "  if  that  aiu't  Annie  com- 
ing running  up  along  the  creek. 
Something's  the  matter  ! " 

We  all  jumped  up  and  ran 
out. 

"What  is  it,  Annie?"  cried 
Mary. 

"  Oh,  Mrs  Wilson  !  Mother's 
asleep,  and  we  can't  wake  her  !  " 

"  What  ?  " 

"It's— it's  the  truth,  Mrs 
Wilson." 

"How  long  has  she  been 
asleep  ?  " 

"Since  lars'  night." 

"My  God!"  cried  Mary, 
'^  since  Uist  nUiht^^^ 

"  No,  Mrs  Wilson,  not  all  the 
time ;   she   woke   wonst,   about 


daylight  this  mornin'.  She 
called  me  and  said  she  didn't 
feel  well,  and  I'd  have  to  man- 
age the  milkin'." 

"  Was  that  all  she  said  ?  " 
"  No.  She  said  not  to  go  for 
you ;  and  she  said  to  feed  the 
pigs  and  calves ;  and  she  said 
to  be  sure  and  water  them 
geraniums." 

Mary  wanted  to  go,  but  I 
wouldn't  let  her.  James  and  I 
saddled  our  horses  and  rode 
down  the  creek. 

Mrs  Spicer  looked  very  little 
different  from  what  she  did 
when  I  last  saw  her  alive.  It 
was  some  time  before  we  could 
believe  that  she  was  dead.  But 
she  was  "  past  carin' "  right 
enough. 
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"  Why  is  a  wliite  spot  painted 
on  both  sides  of  the  bows  of 
every  Chinese  craft  ? "  I  once 
inquired  of  a  resident  at  Hong- 
kong, and  the  bored  answer 
was,  "  Oh,  I  don't  know ;  noth- 
ing particular,  I  suppose.  I 
never  noticed  it."  I  addressed 
my  persistent  question  to  a 
Chinaman,  and  the  explanation 
was  to  the  following  eflPect : 
"Those  two  spots,  two  eyes. 
Why  you  laugh  ?  You  number 
one  fool-o.  Suppose  ship  no 
have  eyes,  how  can  see?  if  no 
can  see,  knock  against  rock  and 
makee  sink. ' '  Thus  the  raw  new- 
comer picked  up  an  amusing 
trait  of  Chinese  character  and 
reasoning  which  had  altogether 
escaped  the  observation  of  the 
ten  -  years  -  in  -  the  -  country  -  and- 
speak-the-language-man.  Simi- 
larly it  is  possible  that  my 
residence  in  Egypt,  even  though 
brief,  —  or  rather  precisely  be- 
cause brief, — may  enable  me  to 
impart  to  my  readers  some  in- 
teresting incidents  and  mo- 
mentous considerations  which 
the  old  stager,  with  perceptions 
blunted  by  use,  would  deem 
unworthy  of  notice.  It  is  even 
possible  I  may  awaken  the 
attention  of  some  slumberers  to 
the  immense  potentialities  of 
good  and  evil  involved  in  Brit- 
ish work  in  Egypt ;  to  the 
latent  value  of  a  country  which 
thirty  years  hence  may  rival  in 
importance  our  richest  colonial 
possessions ;  and  to  the  startling 
development  which  we  have 
effected  since  the  French  en- 
deavours to  "  embeter  les  Ang- 


lais" were  baffled  at  Fashoda. 
I  repudiate  the  arrogant  aim 
of  informing  the  world  about 
Egypt  generally:  all  who  are 
really  well  acquainted  with  the 
country  are  warned  oflF  from 
these  pagea 

Bright,  handsome,  ay,  splen- 
did, Cairo.  One's  first  sensation 
is  surprise  that  the  city  of  the 
^  Arabian  Nights '  and  Haroun- 
al-Baschid,  the  oriental  town 
held  in  bondage  by  Napoleon 
and  Kleber,  the  nucleus  of  bitter 
cruelty  exercised  by  former 
Khedives,  and  in  later  times 
the  headquarters  of  European 
political  chicane  and  finanoial 
fraud,  should  have  been  trans- 
formed into  a  happy  and  pros- 
perous metropolis,  combining 
the  charm  of  Eastern  romance 
with  the  magnificence  of  a 
twentieth-century  civilised  capi- 
tal. On  the  one  hand  are  broad 
streets,  noble  public  edifices, 
picturesque  private  buildings, 
and  lovely  gardens;  on  the 
other  hand  are  labyrinths  of 
lanes  and  mazes  of  bazaars, 
gloomy  with  embroidered  hang- 
ings, rich  with  Eastern  wares, 
and  oriental  to  the  core,  saving 
that  they  are  neither  cumbered 
with  garbage  nor  nauseous 
with  effluvia.  Carriers  bear 
goatskins  distended  with  water 
for  "Ho,  every  one  that 
thirsteth."  Arabs  pray  to  the 
common  Father  of  Mussulmans 
and  Christians  with  an  intense 
devotion  reckless  of  ridicule; 
liebekahs,  with  pitchers  bal- 
anced on  head,  walk  in  match- 
less   grace;     Abraham,    Isaac, 
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and  Jacob,  and  many  another 
patriarch,  thread  their  way  in 
contemplative  dignity.  Then 
tliere  are  the  ex-abodes  of  for- 
mer spend tlirift  Khedives  ;  the 
Gizeh  Palace,  now  a  museum, 
and  the  Ghezireh  Palace,  now 
a  hotel,  whereof  the  extensive 
grounds  are  more  replete  with 
the  beauties  of  tropical  foliage 
than  the  hothouses  of  Kew. 
Finally,  we  have  the  Kasr-el- 
Nil  bridge,  a  splendid  structure 
spanning  a  splendid  river,  hal- 
lowed by  Bible  history,  and  of 
engrossing  interest  through 
records  stretching  back  into 
liundreds,  into  thousands,  of 
years,  until  lost  in  the  twihght 
of  fable.  The  inception  of  the 
modern  structural  splendours 
dates  from  a  period  antecedent 
to  English  rule  ;  they  have  been 
developed  under  English  ad- 
ministration. Even  the  Gallic 
names  of  streets,  on  blue  plates 
of  Paris  fashion,  have  within 
tlie  last  eighteen  months  been 
transformed  into  a  hotch-potch 
of  British  vernacular. 

The  recent  comparative  dis- 
placement of  the  French,  and 
substitution  of  the  English, 
language  in  the  large  towns, 
such  as  Cairo  and  Alexandria, 
in  the  centres  of  population, 
such  as  Assiout,  Luxor,  and 
Assouan,  and  indeed  through- 
out (300  miles  of  the  Nile  valley 
up  to  the  first  cataract,  is  a 
fact  of  deep  and  convincing 
significance.  True,  in  Cairo 
French  is  often  the  language 
of  official  decrees  and  municipal 
notices,  and  is  largely  employed 
in  Government  correspondence, 
where  British  heads  of  de- 
partments sometimes  exchange 
written  communications  in  the 


dog-French  of  which  the  "  mod- 
em sides"  of  Harrow,  Eton, 
and  our  most  noted  public 
schools  boast.  French  is  habit- 
ually spoken  by  the  subordinate 
servants  in  hotels,  and  French 
newspapers,  which  flourished  in 
their  turpitude  three  years  ago, 
continue  to  spit  an  unremuner- 
ative  venom.  But,  with  these 
exceptions,  the  most  frequent 
medium  of  commimication  be- 
tween Europeans  and  Egyp- 
tians is  English.  Policemen, 
railway  employees,  custom- 
house servants,  Government 
minor  officials,  custodians  in 
the  museums,  tramcar  con- 
ductors, cabmen,  shopkeepers 
in  the  bazaars,  pedlars  in  the 
streets,  and  that  multitudinous 
and  singular  race  called  donkey- 
boys,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  address  the  visitor  in 
English,  occasionally  in  French, 
and  rarely  in  German — though, 
by  the  way,  the  use  of  that 
language  is  markedly  becoming 
more  frequent.  Likewise  in 
the  Nile  valley  the  same  holds 
good,  with  the  steamboat  crews 
and  stewards,  the  guardians  of 
tombs  and  temples,  the  fellaheen 
loafers  and  barrage  labourers, 
the  native  guides,  the  vendors 
of  antique  curios  manufactured 
yesterday,  and  the  huckster  of 
holy  beetles  (stone  scarabs)  al- 
leged to  be  coeval  with  Rameses, 
but  really  recently  extracted 
from  the  digestive  organs  of  a 
turkey,  whereby  an  aspect  of  age 
has  been  imparted  to  them. 

Operations  are  generally 
opened  with  such  phrases  as, 
"  Backsheesh  for  poor  blind 
man  ; "  "I  show  you  temple : 
yes,  very  nice ; "  "  You  want 
scarab ; "  "I  sell  curio  for  two 
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bobs  ; "  "  This  number  one  good 
donkey;  call'um  LillieLangtry." 
The  chorus  of  the  Phylae  boat- 
men is  "  Heep,  heep,  hurrah ! 
zank  you,  zank  you ;  verra  good 
fellow."  Slang  and  swearing 
are  expounded  in  pure  Billings- 
gate. "You  no  b'lieve  what  hotel 
porter  abuse  me,"  explained  my 
maligned  donkey-boy.  "Hotel 
porter  bl — y  fool-man."  "You 
mustn't  swear,"  I  remonstrated 
with  conventional  decorum. 
"  What  for  no  swear  ?  Use 
bad  words  for  bad  man,  good 
words  for  good  man  ;  hotel 
porter  bl — j  fool-man."  Still 
further  investigating  the  al- 
leged substitution  of  languages, 
I  noticed,  especially  in  the 
country  districts,  another  cor- 
roborative feature.  Natives  in 
any  degree  conversant  with  a 
language  beyond  Arabic  speak 
French  if  they  are  over,  say, 
thirty  years  of  age — 1.6.,  if  they 
have  attended  school  when  the 
influence  of  France  was  para- 
mount—  whereas  the  younger 
generation  have  recourse  almost 
invariably  to  English.  This  con- 
viction was  clinched  by  sta- 
tistics, not  bruited  abroad  to 
deceive,  but  dug  out  to  inform. 
Pupils  receiving  instruction  in 
State-supported  institutions  are 
compelled  to  learn  one  European 
language  of  their  own  selection, 
and  prior  to  1882  the  option  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  was 
for  French.  In  1889  the  pro- 
portion was  74  per  cent  French 
and  26  per  cent  English ;  in 
1899  the  figures  were  reversed 
to  78  and  22  respectively.  Now 
English  is  almost  invariably 
chosen.  One  ofiBcial  informed 
me  that  in  his  own  district  near 
Port  Said,  where  it  might  be 


assumed  that  the  influence  of 
France  would  be  exceptionally 
powerful,  95  per  cent  chose 
French  ;  but  that  since  the 
Fashoda  incident  the  propor- 
tion has  been  reversed  to  97  per 
cent  in  favour  of  English. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  of 
language,  there  has  prevailed 
in  Cairo  an  English  tone,  an 
English  atmosphere,  difficult  to 
define,  yet  ubiquitously  obvious. 
The  casual  conversation  both 
of  new-comers  and  of  old  resi- 
dents, when  it  does  not  bear 
directly  on  Egypt,  is  centred 
almost  exclusively  on  English 
matters.  The  interests  of  our 
nation,  the  Cape  war,  the  de- 
bates in  Parliament,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Boyal  Family, 
the  arrival  of  visitors,  the 
gatherings  of  society,  and  the 
forthcoming  race-meetings,  are 
topics  almost  as'  constant  here 
as  in  London ;  nor  would  the 
explanation  alone  be  valid, 
"  because  the  European  major- 
ity is  English."  The  same 
preponderance  existed  formerly, 
without  the  same  engrossment. 
The  affairs  of  France  and  of  its 
republic,  and  the  local  inter- 
ests of  the  French  section,  are 
now  unaffectedly  ignored,  as  of 
little  moment  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  The  stream  of  traffic, 
whether  vehicular,  equestrian, 
or  pedestrian, — apart  from  its 
native  element,  —  almost  re- 
minds the  visitor  of  an  in- 
cipient Piccadilly  in  June.  The 
Egyptian  police,  generally 
English  -  clad  and  with  some 
ludicrous  traits  of  the  London 
Bobby,  regulating  the  throng, 
civil  when  invoked  and  ab- 
staining from  unnecessary  in- 
terference, is  in  direct  opposition 
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to  the  meddlesome  muddling  of 
the  Parisian  sergents  de  ville, 
"  II  est  defendu "  has  no 
counterpart  here. 

Wayfarers  speed  quickly 
about  their  business  or  their 
pleasure  ;  and  the  dawdling 
out-of-door  life  of  the  Boule- 
vards is  non-existent.  Tram- 
car  and  omnibus  passengers 
spring  on  to  their  vehicles 
without  being  harassed  by  the 
French  formalities  of  the  se- 
quence of  tickets  and  the  for- 
mation of  "  la  queue."  Ship- 
ping agents  and  bankers,  post- 
office  authorities  and  theatre 
bureaus,  carry  on  business  on 
strictly  English  lines  without 
guichet  or  triplicate  copies,  and 
discard  the  sand-sprinkling  to 
mop  up  ink,  without  which 
documents  in  France  are  ap- 
parently invahd.  At  the  rail- 
way -  stations  passengers  are 
neither  hustled  into  pens  nor 
cooped  within  barriers,  and 
guards  and  station-masters  are 
servants  of  the  public  instead 
of  acting  as  masterful  lictors. 
The  wares  in  shops  are  of 
English  importation,  whether 
gaiters,  golf- sticks,  or  Beech- 
am's  pills.  Above  all,  the  sense 
of  freedom  is  complete  :  pass- 
ports, permits  to  leave  the 
country,  registration  of  domi- 
cile, and  papers  of  identifica- 
tion— causes  of  resentful  irri- 
tation in  Russia,  France,  and 
Germany — are  as  little  needed 
in  Cairo  as  in  London,  Edin- 
burgh, or  Henley-on-Thames. 

The  one  feature,  however, 
which  contributes  more  power- 
fully than  aught  else  to  pro- 
duce on  a  casual  visitor  a  sense 
of  all-powerful  British  sway 
is    the   constant    sight    of    the 


English  uniform — English  ex- 
clusively. A  French  kepi^  a 
German  picket  haube,  or  a  stay- 
supported  foreign  tunic  would 
be  as  anomalous  at  Cairo  as  at 
Aldershot.  In  former  days  the 
town  was  in  British  military 
possession ;  now  it  is  a  normal 
peaceful  habitat  of  a  portion 
of  our  army.  It  is  not  repre- 
sented by  large  bodies  massed 
in  display  on  a  Champ  de 
Mars  —  not  even  by  small 
armed  detachments  swagger- 
ing through  the  streets  to  the 
rattle  of  a  German  drum  or 
the  fanfare  of  a  French  horn. 
The  leaven  of  our  small  garri- 
son of  about  3000  men  is  of  a 
much  more  quiet,  universal, 
and  matter-of-course  nature. 
Our  barracks  at  Abbasieh,  the 
Citadel,  and  Kasr-el-Nil  are 
on  outskirt- sites,  from  which 
the  main  population  can  only 
catch  the  echoes  of  reveille  and 
retreat,  and  through  the  iron 
palings  of  which  Egyptians 
gaze  in  perplexity  at  our 
soldiers  toiling  in  the  sun  at 
cricket  or  football.  Elsewhere 
guard  reliefs  of  seven  or  nine 
men,  isolated  sentries,  orderlies, 
military  clerks,  and  fatigue 
parties  pace  about  their  busi- 
ness ;  soldier  comrades  in  twos 
or  threes  stroll  about  the  streets 
and  public  gardens,  while  of- 
ficers, in  undress  during  the 
day  and  in  mess-dress  at  night, 
congregate  at  social  rendezvous, 
the  clubs,  and  hotels. 

About  this  military  element 
there  is  not  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance of  masterfulness  or 
of  subjection  on  the  part  of 
the  native  population,  who  are 
on  terms  of  humble  good-fellow- 
ship   with    our    privates,   and 
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who  regard  with  admiring  ap- 
preciation the  open-handed  and 
equitable  dealing  of  our  officers. 
Our  bands  play  weekly  in 
central  public  localities,  and 
draw  around  them  crowds  of 
Egyptians,  charmed  with  the 
music  and  be\vildered  at  the 
bagpipes,  which  to  all  Orientals 
are  suggestive  of  a  tom-cat 
breathing  forth  on  the  tiles  his 
melodious  notes  of  a  passionate 
lova 

The  combined  influences 
which  I  have  quoted  —  Eng- 
Ush  language,  English  offic- 
ials, English  administration, 
English  habits,  and  English 
soldiery — ^inevitably,  almost  un- 
consciously, produce  the  sen- 
sation that  in  Cairo  we  are  in 
a  district  as  essentially  a  part 
of  our  Empire  as  Gibraltar  or 
Malta,  as  Cape  Town  or  Cal- 
cutta. In  vain  does  the  mind 
argue  that,  in  theory,  Egypt 
is  unquestionably  not  a  British 
possession — is  not  even  a  Brit- 
isli  Protectorate;  that  we  are 
merely  assistants  and  advisers, 
or  at  most  supervisors  in  that 
sense  of  powerlessness  which 
Lord  Wolseley  has  recently 
declared  was  his  function  of 
Commander-in-Chief;  that  the 
true  ruler  is  the  Khedive — 
whom,  by  the  way,  I  noticed 
driving  in  a  vehicle  little  re- 
moved from  a  hack  cab,  and 
destitute  of  that  splendour 
without  which  a  titular  ruler 
in  the  East  is  regarded  by  his 
subjects  with  contempt ;  that 
Egypt  is  independent  and  ad- 
ministered by  an  Egyptian 
Government  de  jure.  The  il- 
logical de  facto  retort  persists : 
"  1  don't  care ;  the  shadow 
may  be  represented  by  khedival 


rule;   the  substance   is  vested 
in  the  sway  of  England." 

The  cold  neutrality  of  an 
impartial  judge  compels  me  to 
admit  that  the  influx  of  Anglo- 
Saxondom  illustrates  the  para- 
dox that  certain  insanitary 
features  occasionally  charao- 
terise  certain  conditions  of 
health.  Within  the  last  two 
years  the  plague  of  globe-trot- 
ters, trippers,  and  tourists  has 
constituted  an  evil  only  a  shade 
less  obnoxious  than  that  of 
locusts,  frogs,  and  lioe.  The 
Cairo  throng  is  no  longer 
mainly  composed  of  prostrate 
invalids,  erudite  travellers,  and 
well  -  behaved  English  gentle- 
men; it  is  now  infested  with 
swarms  of  mushroom  pluto- 
crats and  society  parasites. 
What  Hamlet  calls  the  "minc- 
ing, jigging,  and  ambling"  of 
the  female  portion,  and  the 
peacocking  and  prancing  of 
the  males,  are  strangely  out 
of  place,  are  eminently  repul- 
sive, in  this  Eastern  dima 
In  a  certain  enormous  hotel  at 
Cairo  the  jostling  of  afternoon 
parties  and  Ave -o'clock  teas, 
and  the  noisy  hustling  of  mid- 
night dances,  were  more  ap- 
propriate to  the  Riviera  than 
to  tlie  Nile.  The  extravagance 
of  dress  of  one -half  of  the 
women  was  only  a  shade  less 
conspicuous  than  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  costume  in  the  other 
half.  The  diamonds  would 
arouse  the  envy  of  Kimberley. 
I  observed  one  female  so  fet- 
tered with  diamond  rings  as 
to  be  unable  to  grasp  her 
knife  and  fork.  Englishmen 
who  have  not  travelled  3000 
miles  for  the  purpose  of  tacking 
on    to    their  lives   an  inferior 
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imitation  of  a  London  season, 
will  probably  take  refuge  in 
the  lovely  gardens  of  the 
Ghezireh  Hotel  outside  the 
town,  or  will  pursue  their 
study  of  the  wonders  and 
beauties  of  Egypt  in  a  Nile 
steamer.  The  'Arrys  and 
'Arriets  are  soared  away  from 
this  resort  by  high  prices; 
shallow  oaoklers  become  sub- 
dued, and  the  companionship 
is  that  of  gentlemanlike 
educated  intelligence.  The 
nationalities  are  made  up 
mainly  of  English,  several 
Australians,  a  few  French  and 
Germans,  an  occasional  Italian, 
and  a  large  percentage  of 
Americans.  If  the  last  fur- 
nish a  few  types  of  arrogance 
in  speech  and  slovenliness 
in  aspect,  they  are  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  highly 
favourable  representatives  of 
the  United  States — especially 
ladies  unsurpassed  in  refine- 
ment, in  charm  of  manner,  and 
in  plenitude  of  information. 

Cairo,  Alexandria,  and  the 
Delta — in  area  smaller  than 
Belgium— do  not  comprise  one- 
half  the  population,  or  one- 
quarter  of  the  inhabited  and 
contingently  productive  terri- 
tory of  Egypt,  and  it  is  instruc- 
tive to  study  how  far  "  English 
waxing  and  French  waning" 
is  applicable  to  the  Nile  valley. 
The  maps  show  that  the  dis- 
tance, in  a  bee-line,  from  Cairo 
to  Assouan  is  600  miles;  but 
this  statement  of  length  is 
misleading,  because  the  breadth 
Ls  a  mere  fraction  in  compari- 
son :  the  only  fertile,  and  there- 
fore inhabited,  area  of  Upper 
Egypt  is  restricted  to  a  fnnge 
along  the  river-banks,  varying 


in  breadth  from  a  few  yards 
to  a  few  miles,  and  never  ex- 
ceeding nine  miles.  Therefore 
a  scrutiny  of  this  long  ribbon 
comprises  the  scrutinv  practi- 
cally of  the  entire  Nile  valley. 
At  our  halting-places,  about 
thirty- six  in  number,  I  re- 
mained sometimes  for  days, 
sometimes  for  a  few  hours, 
sometimes  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  in  every  instance,  whether 
of  town,  village,  or  hamlet, 
the  stubborn  fact  was  mani- 
fest that  English  spirit  had 
been  infused  into  Egyptian 
rule,  converting  it  from  placid 
weakness  into  active  muscle. 
The  local  police  is  as  distinctly 
the  result  of  English  training 
as  is  the  London  A  Division 
the  product  of  Scotland  Yard. 
Smart  and  erect;  semi-military, 
but  not  soldier-tyrants,  well 
armed  and  cleanly  equipped, 
intelligent,  resolute,  and  know- 
ing when  to  act  and  when  to 
forbear,  Egypt  has  had  placed 
at  her  disposal  within  the  last 
few  years  a  corporeal  virility 
competent  to  ensure  order,  to 
repress  riots,  and  to  uphold 
her  Government.  It  is  true 
that  in  former  years  there 
was  a  semblance  of  police 
rule  based  on  a  system  of 
French  gendarmerie.  It  was 
but  a  semblance.  It  was 
several  degrees  preferable  to 
the  personal  savage  sway  of 
Mehemet  Ali,  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  and  of  other  misoreants 
who  aimed  at  introduomg  the 
frightful  r^gims  of  the  strength 
of  civilisation  stripped  of  its 
mercy  and  equity.  Bat  the 
utmost  success  of  the  French 
system  resulted  in  a  force  of 
the  same  calibre  as  that  with 
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whioli  we  oontended  at  Tel-el- 
Kebir ;  in  calling  into  existence 
a  rabble  army,  made  up  of  pol- 
troons, led  by  a  rebel  chief, 
whose  fighting  powers  resem- 
bled the  warfare  of  sheep 
against  wolves  or  of  men 
against  demons.  Yet  with 
these  identical  constituents  a 
large  armed  force  has  now 
been  permanently  established, 
which  on  its  civil  side  has 
been  a  successful  substitute 
for  legalised  pillage  under  the 
name  of  administration,  for 
bitter  slavery  under  the  term  of 
corvee,  and  for  fiendish  cruelty 
under  the  name  of  kourbash. 
On  the  military  side  the  force, 
by  dint  of  patient  labor- 
ious training  under  English 
officers,  materially  contributed 
in  enabling  Lord  Kitchener 
to  win  Atbara  and  Omdurman. 
Hypercriticism  might  perhaps 
hold  that  one  of  the  defects 
of  the  Egyptian  Constabulary 
is  an  excess  of  deference  for 
every  Englishman.  A  word, 
even  a  gesture,  and  Policeman 
X  of  Thebes  will  dash  for- 
ward, clear  away  the  throng 
of  fellaheen,  drive  away  the 
crowd  of  beggars,  and  disperse 
the  donkey-boys,  and  will  not 
hesitate  to  have  recourse  to 
"stick"  if  their  importunity 
has  become  troublesome. 

The  material  prosperity  both 
of  Upper  and  of  Lower  Egypt 
since  the  country  passed  under 
the  rule  of  the  British  has 
advanced  with  such  strides 
that  it  is  difficult  to  realise 
its  condition  prior  to  Arabi's 
rebellion.  Sheep  and  cattle 
have  multiplied  tenfold,  the 
dwellings  have  been  improved 
from   burrows   into    mud-huts. 


and  the  water-sapplyy  whether 
for  pasha  or  peasant,  is  rega- 
lated  with  strict  justioe.  13ie 
inhabitants,  whether  of  towns 
or  of  fields,  are  invariably 
friendly,  and  anxious  to  enter 
into  communication  with  their 
visitors.  Though  their  main 
motives  may  be  self-interest, 
this  does  not  affect  the  fact 
that  guides  and  interpreters, 
headmen  of  villages,  onstodians 
of  tombs  and  temples,  and  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  fella- 
heen, habitually  addressed  ns 
in  broken  English,  and  that, 
unless  they  are  of  middle  age, 
as  ab^eady  explained,  they  are 
seldom  able  to  speak  one  ^rord 
of  French.  With  some  cunning 
and  a  great  deal  of  industiy  they 
have  made  a  regular  study  of 
theEnglishman's  characteristios 
and  weaknesses,  of  his  fancies 
and  fads.  At  a  word  they  will 
desist  from  their  wonted  un- 
merciful tlirashing  of  donkeys ; 
they  enter  into  the  ways  of 
explorers  and  into  the  interests 
of  investigators,  and,  with  the 
keenest  sense  of  humour,  they 
are  in  ecstasies  of  genuine  de- 
light at  a  joka  They  ape  the 
English  demeanour  and  forms 
of  objurgation  with  amusing 
fidelity.  One  urchin,  seeking  to 
curry  favour  with  me,  after 
listening  to  my  reiterated  and 
pettish  rejection  of  guides,  thus 
addressed  his  ragged  com- 
panions with  outstretched  arm, 
peremptorily  pointed  finger,  and 
haughty  demeanour:  "No,  no, 
I  no  want  you,  leave  me  'lone, 
go  'way  this  minute,  I  say. 
Come  'long,  Francis  "  (my  com- 
panion). 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  for  a 
European,  in  continual  contact 
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with  a  spaniel-like  submissive- 
ness,  to  resist  a  tendency  to 
overbearing  action.  For  in- 
stance, first  experience  of  the 
yelling  competition  for  employ- 
ment, of  the  fathomless  self- 
abasement,  of  the  piteous  sup- 
plication for  some  such  trifle 
as  a  cigarette,  of  the  grovelling 
importunity  for  backsheesh, 
produces  a  feeling  of  amuse- 
ment :  this  sensation  quickly 
subsides  into  boredom,  which 
finally  develops  into  irritation, 
until  at  last  exasperation 
prompts  one  to  look  this  way 
and  that  way  and  to  smite  the 
Egyptian,  who  dodges,  but 
never  dreams  of  resenting,  the 
stick,  —  for  the  dark,  timid, 
slender  Egyptian  shrinks  from 
the  resolute  spirit  and  strong 
muscle  of  the  fair  race.  But, 
on  the  whole,  the  treatment  of 
natives  by  Englishmen  is  con- 
siderate and  just.  This  last 
attribute  possesses,  in  the  eyes 
of  a  native  who  is  unable  to 
recognise  cheating  as  a  fault, 
a  value  difficult  to  overrate. 
"By  the  word  of  an  English- 
man '^  is  held  a  guarantee  of 
good  faith  more  binding  than 
any  oath  which  superstition 
can  devise,  because  no  English 
gentleman  who  has  contracted 
to  pay  a  shilling  would  dream 
of  discharging  his  obligation 
with  sixpence. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  I 
noticed  certain  somewhat  path- 
etic instances  of  good  feeling 
entertained  towards  the  white 
man.  Following  the  track  to 
Abydos,  where  there  was  not 
a  sign  of  a  European,  I  met 
a  native  funeral  procession,  with 
its  customary  train  of  wailing, 
shrieking,  dishevelled  moumera 


As  a  matter  of  course,  we  bared 
our  heads  to  the  relic  of  human- 
ity who  had  passed  into  that 
eternal  life  which  fools  call 
death.  A  few  minutes  after- 
wards a  fellah  came  up  to  me, 
and,  laying  his  hand  upon  my 
arm,  said  in  grateful  tones, 
"You  good  man;  you  salaam 
poor  dead  'un.  I  thank  you, 
my  gentlemans."  At  Luxor 
an  Arab  headman  thus  bade 
me  adieu,  "We  very  sorry 
you  go.  You  say  come  again 
next  year.  How  can  tell  next 
year?  See  how  quick  Queen 
Victoria  die.  We  very  sorry. 
We  used  to  say  *  God  save  the 
Queen.'  Now  we  say  *God 
save  the  King,'  but  that  not 
same  ting."  Again  a  donkey- 
boy  to  whom  I  had  been 
friendly,  expressing  his  re^et 
at  my  departure,  informed  me 
that  in  recollection  of  me  he 
intended  to  designate  two 
newly  purchased  jackasses 
"  Colonel  Knollys  and  Misser 
Francis "  (my  companion). 
Wishing  to  draw  him  out,  I 
replied,  "Oh,  you  will  soon 
forget  all  about  me,  and  call 
the  donkeys  after  some  other 
customer."  His  feelings  were 
much  hurt,  and  he  assured  me 
earnestly,  "No,  my  gentleman. 
Suppose  you  come  here  next 
year  you  find  all  same  ting. 
Always  old  donkey  Colonel 
Knollys,  and  young  donkey 
Misser  Francis."  Absit  omen. 
Irrigation!  The  very  word 
is  associated  with  deadly  dul- 
ness,  with  the  shibboleth  of 
Indian  nomenclature,  and  with 
the  statistics  of  colonial  finance. 
Its  full  import  is  as  difficult  to 
grasp  as  the  philosophical  terms 
"subjective"  and   "objective," 
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and  its  details  are  as  trivial  as 
the  minutiee  of  sacerdotal  sanc- 
tity.    Yet  to  write  half-a-dozen 
pages     about     Egypt    and    to 
ignore  the  subject  of  irrigation 
would  constitute  the  same  affec- 
tation of  omission  as  a  disqui- 
sition on  Lord  Nelson  without 
a  reference  to  Trafalgar,  or  an 
essay  on  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton   without    an     allusion     to 
Waterloo.      A    still   more  im- 
portant consideration    is    that 
the  merits  of  English,  and  the 
demerits  of  French,  administra- 
tion must  to  a  great  extent  be 
gauged     by     their     respective 
success  or  failure  in  grappling 
with  the  difficulty  of  irrigation 
— vital  above  all  others  to  the 
prosperity,  to  the  very  existence, 
of  the   Egyptian  people.     Pic- 
ture to  yourself,  reader,  a  terri- 
tory equal  in  area  to  two- thirds 
of    European    Russia,  with    a 
climate  of  ideal  excellence  and 
delight,  with  a  salubrity  which 
qualifies  it  for  the  world's  sana- 
torium, but  with  a  soil  as  in- 
fertile as  ground  glass,  practi- 
cally   destitute    of    rain    from 
year's   end   to  year's  end,  and 
watered  by  only  a  single  river, 
which  for  1000  miles  is  imfed 
by  tributary,  brook,  or  stream- 
let.    Yet  this  one  river  can  be 
so  utilised  as  to  cause  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  desert  to 
blossom  like  the  rose.    The  Nile, 
that   great  stream,  which   not 
only    fertilises   but   constitutes 
the  highway  of  traffic  ^  for  the 
country,  rushing  down    to  the 
sea,   has    deposited  a   plain  of 
alluvium   which   even    in    this 
semi-tropical  latitude  causes  the 


plains  to  rival  in  verdure  an 
English  May.  The  storage 
and  the  distribution  of  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  may  be  so 
divested  of  technicalities  as  to 
be  plain  as  ABC,  to  interest 
intensely,  to  charm,  and  to 
awaken  an  admiring  a^we  at 
the  beautiful  adaptations  of 
that  unseen  Providence  which 
men  nickname  ohanoe. 

During  a  fixed  period  in  the 
year  heavy  tropical  rains  flood 
the  equatorial  lakes  Victoria 
and  Albert  Nyanza,  the  sources 
of  the  White  Nile,  and  3100 
miles  distant  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Similar  downpours  in 
the  territories  about  the  Abys- 
sinian mountains,  1600  miles 
from  the  Delta  mouths,  feed 
the  Blue  Nile  and  the  Atbsra. 
Their  combined  effects  oause  a 
progressive  inundation  through- 
out the  whole  length  of  the 
river.  At  Assouan  it  begins  in 
the  middle  of  July,  reaches  its 
maximum  in  October,  and 
thenceforth  steadily  declines,  so 
that  in  May  the  Nile  is  a  con- 
glomeration of  shallows,  and  its 
vicinity  a  withered  area  of  dust- 
plains.  During  the  flood  sea- 
son the  valley  of  the  Upper 
Nile,  varying  in  breadth  irom 
four  miles  in  Nubia  to  fifteen 
miles  in  Egypt  proper,  resembles 
an  enormous  lake ;  while  in  the 
Delta  the  whole  country  is  a 
land  of  artificial  rivers,  the 
canals  are  filled,  the  dykes  are 
in  a  condition  of  overflow,  and 
innumerable  streamlets  lead  the 
water  over  every  inch  of  ground 
which  is  at  a  practicable  level. 
The  country  is,  however,  acutely 


^  I  have  not  attempted  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  railways  in  Egypt.      Its 
importance  is  indisputable  and  obvious,  but  its  details  are  dulL 
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sensitive  to  any  deficiency  in, 
or  excess  of,  moisture.  For 
example,  should  the  maximum 
rise  at  Assouan  amount  to  only 
21  feet,  famine  will  result  in 
several  localities.  If  it  exceeds 
28  feet,  the  crops  will  rot, 
many  thousands  will  be  reduced 
to  misery  and  starvation.  The 
ground  is  not  tilled  before  being 
sown,  the  seed  is  simply  scat- 
tered over  the  ooze,  "  the  bread 
is  cast  on  the  waters,  and  is 
found  after  many  days.'' 
Wherever  the  river  is  con- 
ducted veiicetation  rushes  into 
life  with  a  speed  and  a  luxuri- 
ance which  is  astounding,  so 
that  three  and  even  four  crops 
can  be  obtained  in  one  year  ; 
but  wherever  a  higher  level 
cuts  the  land  off  from  the  be- 
neficent irrigation,  the  soil  de- 
clines to  grow  a  smgle  blade  or 
a  radish.  At  Beni  Hassan  I 
found  I  could  stand  astride  over 
the  line  of  demarcation,  cut  as 
sharply  as  with  a  knife,  with 
one  foot  buried  in  clover  and 
the  other  sunk  in  sand. 

I  have  used  the  expression 
"  admiring  awe "  as  applied  to 
the  benelits  conferred  by  the 
Nile.  Were  its  water  of  the 
ordinary  river-nature,  however 
abundant  the  supply,  it  would 
not  produce  a  tithe  of  the  ac- 
tual results.  Its  beautiful  speci- 
ality consists  in  its  being  charged 
with  constituents  of  remarkably 
fertilising  {)roperty.  The  At- 
bara  furnishes  volcanic  dust, 
the  White  Nile  fine  white  clay 
and  decayed  vegetation,  the 
Blue  Nile  rich  alluvium.  The 
combination  may  be  compared 
to    a     boundless     quantity     of 


liquid  guano  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  ungrateful  man 
without  costing  him  a  penny. 
The  first  sight  of  my  bath  on 
board  a  river-steamer  dismayed 
me.  The  muddy  mess  looked 
more  nasty  than  the  slops  of 
the  traditional  workhouse  bath. 
When  the  water  was  drained 
off  a  thin  film  was  deposited 
at  the  bottom,  and  constituted 
an  object  -  lesson.  This  thin 
film  revealed  the  fertilising 
matter  in  suspension,  which 
causes  Egypt  to  teem  with 
fruitfulness  without  a  single 
spadeful  of  manure. 

Intimately  connected  with 
the  torrential  overflow  of  the 
Nile  are  two  features  which 
call  for  special  notice,  because 
they  directly  bear  on  the  credit 
and  honour  due  to  English 
travellers.  The  present  genera- 
tion are  prone  to  speak  lightly 
of  —  almost  to  forget  —  the 
services  of  noble  explorers,  such 
as  Speke,  Grant,  and  Baker. 
As  I  have  already  pointed  out, 
the  Great  Lakes  constitute  the 
main  reservoirs  which  feed  the 
river,  and  their  replenishment 
is  intimately  connected  with 
the  branches  of  the  Upper  Nile 
and  its  sources  traced  by  Speke. 
The  lofty  motives  which  actu- 
ated our  illustrious  fellow- 
countryman  were  finely  illus- 
trated by  his  reply  to  the  late 
John  Blackwood,^  who  had  sug- 
gested to  hun  that  he  was  un- 
duly risking  his  life  by  re- 
turning to  Africa  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  exact  source  of  the  head 
stream  of  the  great  river.  The 
eyes    of     the    gentle  -  hearted, 


^  '  Maga'a '  Editor  and  Head. 
VOL.  CLXIX. — NO.  MXXVII. 
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diffident-mannered  man  flashed 
fire  as  he  energetically  ex- 
claimed, "Blackwood,  what  do 
you  think  my  feelings  to  my 
Queen  and  my  country  would 
be  did  some  little  French- 
man walk  into  the  district 
and,  in  advance  of  an  Eng- 
lisliman,  discover  the  foun- 
tainhead  of  the  Nile?"  He 
predicted  that,  once  the  country 
from  Suakim  to  Dongola  was 
governed  by  the  Queen,  it 
would  become  the  granary  of 
England,  which  seems  likely  to 
be  fulfilled. 

Another  achievement  which 
deserves  mention  is  the  removal 
of  the  "  sudd  " — masses  of  dense 
vegetable  matter,  both  living 
and  dead,  which  block  up  cer- 
tain of  the  reaches  of  the  Upper 
Nile,  and  reduce  the  river  in 
parts  to  little  more  than  a 
swamp.  From  time  to  time 
further  small  floating  islands  of 
vegetation  fasten  themselves  on 
to  the  sudd,  which  becomes  con- 
solidated and  overgrown  with 
grass  and  reeds,  and  in  one  in- 
stance measured  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  in  width.  Merely  to 
cut  a  channel  through  this  inter- 
vening obstacle  would  be  at- 
tended with  very  incomplete 
results ;  it  was  necessary  to 
remove  it  altogether.  This  was 
eflPected  during  the  early  part  of 
1900  by  Major  Peake  and  his 
able  subordinates,  Lieutenants 
Fell  and  Drury,  R.N.  Deep 
ditches  were  dug  through  the 
solid  peat,  the  main  mass  be- 
came detached  and  floated  down 
stream,  subsequently  gradually 
breaking  up  in  its  course,  and 
a  wide,  deep,  swiftly  -  flowing 
channel  was  opened  up.  The 
volume  of  water  thus   set  free 


was  enormous,  immediately  and 
materially  affeoting  the  irriga- 
tion of  Lower  Egypt,  and  the 
operation  must  be  pronounced  a 
briUiant  engineering  feat.  The 
reader  may  better  understand 
the  foregoing  by  the  simile  of  a 
gutter-stream  flowing  to^wards 
a  gully.  LeaveS)  etioks,  and 
stones  may  have  blocked  the 
current  and  have  caused  the 
road  to  be  flooded.  But  iieben 
these  impediments  are  raked 
away,  the  water  instantly  re- 
sumes its  downward  course  with 
the  rush  of  a  small  Niagara.  It 
is  not  anticipated  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  sudd  will  aflPect  the 
amount  of  the  fertilising  matter 
held  in  suspension. 

Inasmuch  as  without  irriga- 
tion the  whole  of  Egypt  would 
be  an  uninhabitable  desert,  its 
rulers  from  the  remotest  ages — 
dating  from  Mena,  B.C.  4400 — 
liave  exerted  their  utmost  and 
unremitting  efforts  to  ensure 
and  extend  its  action.  Up  to 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, however,  their  expedients 
were  limited  to  canals,  trenches, 
primitive  water  -  wheels,  and 
manual  water  -  buckets  or 
*' shadoofs,"  saving  in  the  case 
o£  the  Joseph  of  the  Bible, 
who  at  Pharaoh's  command 
constructed  a  reservoir  which 
fertilised  the  Fayum  province, 
and  who  in  some  measure 
regulated  the  flow  of  the  Nile. 
The  process  of  irrigation  was 
controlled  neither  by  system 
nor  skill,  and  the  preservation 
of  the  river -banks  and  canals 
was  ensured  only  by  exercise 
of  a  cruelty  and  an  expendi- 
ture of  human  life  compared 
to  which  the  rule  of  Nero  was 
mild,    and    the    hecatombs    of 
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Napoleon  were  but  as  a  drop 
in  the  bucket.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  more  than 
half  the  fertilising  fluid  rolled 
down  by  the  Nile  was  washed 
into  the  sea  in  sheer  waste. 
In  1799  Napoleon  suggested 
that  a  dam,  or  a  "  barrage " 
according  to  the  more  Angli- 
cised term,  should  be  con- 
structed at  Cairo  to  hold  back 
the  surplus  water  and  irrigate 
a  larger  area :  in  1833  some 
pottering  measures  were  in- 
itiated to  put  this  scheme  into 
effect,  and  in  1843  the  work 
was  seriously  taken  in  hand 
by  a  Frenchman,  Mougel  Bey, 
in  the  service  of  Mehemet  Ali. 
After  twenty-four  years'  labour 
the  result  proved  a  failure;  in 
1863  the  force  of  the  dammed- 
up  water  was  found  to  be  too 
powerful  for  the  masonry,  and 
had  not  the  sluices  been  raised, 
the  entire  structure  would  have 
been  swept  away.  Thereupon, 
after  an  interregnum  of  dawd- 
ling and  inefiBciency,  the  aid  of 
English  engineers  was  invoked, 
and  in  1884  the  original  bar- 
rage had  been  so  strengthened 
and  repaired  that  it  had  been 
rendered  safe.  Its  complete 
restoration,  plus  some  impor- 
tant additions,  was  concluded 
in  1891,  and  forthwith  the 
agricultural  prosperity  of  the 
entire  Delta  advanced  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  It  has  long  since 
repaid  by  increased  revenues, 
raised  from  easily  borne  in- 
creased taxes,  every  penny  of 
the  money  expended  on  it. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
part  which  the  French  played 
in  these  barrage  operations  re- 
dounded on  the  whole  to  their 
credit.      It  is  certain  they  were 


much  hampered  by  the  im- 
patience and  folly  of  successive 
Khedives,  and  by  their  false 
position  as  advisers  and  not 
as  directors.  It  is  also  certain 
that  they  were  still  more  ad- 
versely affected  by  their  own 
evil  ri^gime,  under  which  there 
was  at  least  a  connivance  of 
the  cruel  corvee  and  the  ruth- 
less kourbash — and  of  all  the 
boons  conferred  on  Egypt  by 
England  none  has  been  of 
greater  value  than  the  entire 
abolition  of  this  brutal  tyranny  ; 
by  their  laxity  in  financial 
transactions,  which  trod  closely 
on  the  margin  of  corruption ; 
by  their  weak  sense  of  duty ; 
by  their  strong  sense  of  jealousy 
towards  the  English,  and  their 
still  greater  animosity  towards 
their  own  countrymen.  In 
1883,  when  the  French  civil 
engineers  realised  the  hopeless 
failure  of  their  own  barrage, 
they  "made  off,"  and  carried 
away  with  them  all  the  plans 
and  statistics.  By  this  pitiful 
spite  the  English  were  com- 
pelled to  begin  de  novo  the 
entire  work  of  exploration  and 
estimates.  No  explanations, 
however,  can  refute  the  state- 
ment that  the  French  barrage 
was  a  dismal  failure,  and  that 
the  English  barrage  is  a 
brilliant  success — a  success,  by 
the  way,  which  confers  high 
lionour  on  Sir  Colin  Moncrieff, 
Mr  Willcocks,  General  Kundall, 
Ii.E.,  Major  Brown,  and  other 
Engineer  officials. 

That  this  was  not  due  to  a 
fortuitous  concourse  of  acci- 
dents is  further  proved  by  the 
additional  barrages  undertaken 
by  the  English,  which  will 
duplicate    and    triplicate     the 
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agricultural  wealth  of  Upper 
Egypt.  The  Assiout  and  As- 
souan works,  200  miles  apart, 
were  begun  in  1898,  and  when 
I  visited  them  last  January 
they  were  in  so  forward  a  state 
of  completion  that  their  final 
success  was  placed  beyond 
question.  To  enter  into  the 
details  of  Sir  John  Aird's 
magnificent  enterprise  —  the 
most  splendid  of  its  kind  ever 
attempted — would  far  exceed 
the  limits  of  this  paper.  I 
must  therefore  content  myself 
with  stating  that  its  result  will 
be  to  improve  enormously  the 
existing  fertility,  to  double  tlie 
area  under  cultivation  and  the 
produce  of  the  country,  and  to 
provide  additional  food  suffi- 
cient to  support  nearly  five 
million  himian  beings. 

Should  the  foregoing  state- 
ment chance  to  come  under  the 
notice  of  an  Egyptologist, 
archaeologist,  or  artist,  it  will 
probably  evoke  from  him  an 
outburst  of  indignation :  the 
barrage  near  Assouan  will 
partly  submerge  and  practi- 
cally destroy  the  island  of 
Phylae  with  its  temple.  Scath- 
ing denunciations  have  been 
hurled  against  the  design  and 
its  designers :  "  Is  a  priceless 
monument  of  antiquity,  one  of 
the  world's  most  precious  gems, 
to  be  for  ever  lost  to  civilisation 
merely  in  order  that  a  few 
more  fellaheen  may  grow  a 
little  more  cotton,  sugar,  and 
rice?  Is  £  s.  d.  to  take  per- 
emptory precedence  of  artistic 
beauty  ?  Must  all  charms  flee 
at  the  mere  touch  of  cold  phil- 
osophy? Why  not  build  the 
dam  elsewhere  ?  "  Lord  Leigh- 
ton     publicly     declared     that 


"  any  tampering  with  Phylae 
would  be  a  lasting  blot  on  the 
EngUsh  occupation  of  Egypt." 

Compassion  on  humanity, 
which  some  may  possibly  con- 
sider denotes  a  loftier  appre- 
ciation of  the  beautiful  than 
the  sickly  hysteria  of  artistic 
dilettanteism,  replies,  "  To  feed 
in  perpetuity  a  vast  additional 
number  of  human  beings — the 
increase  has  been  estimated  at 
five  millions — to  mitigate  their 
normal  miseries  of  starvation, 
poverty,  and  pain,  ought  not 
that  to  take  precedence  of  the 
retention  of  an  object  of  archi- 
tectural beauty  gazed  at  an- 
nually by  two  or  twenty  thou- 
sand tourists,  and  by  ten  or  a 
hundred  artistic  pundits  ?  " 

The  destruction  of  a  beauti- 
ful Phylae,  admittedly  deplor- 
able, does  not  constitute  the 
destruction  of  a  beautiful 
"  unique  "  temple.  Structures 
of  a  similar  nature,  and  vying 
with  one  another  in  beauty, 
are  innumerable  along  the 
Upper  Nile.  "Go  elsewhere" 
would  practically  amount  to 
a  prohibition  of  the  work,  be- 
cause any  other  site  would  be 
shackled  with  prohibitive  diffi- 
culties. The  sole  reply  to  Lord 
Leighton's  dictum  is  that  "  a 
great  many  wise  men  have 
uttered  a  great  many  foolish 
and  wrong  sayings." 

Arguing  the  question  with 
some  fiery  pro-Philistines  at 
Luxor,  I  suggested  to  them  the 
following  parallel  —  not  more 
strained  than  most  parallels : 
"  Supposing  you  were  required 
to  decide  on  the  alternative  of 
saving  from  fire  or  shipwreck 
some  incomparable  picture  — 
say    the    Sistiue    Madonna  — 
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or  a  bahv,  which  would  you 
elect  ?^'  "^'The  baby!"  clam- 
oured the  women.  "  The  pic- 
ture !  "  shouted  the  men  ;  "  the 
Sistine  Madonna  has  no  dupli- 
cate, whereas  there  are  plenty 
of  babies."  Pushing  my  argu- 
ment into  the  territory  of  the 
preposterous,  "  On  whom,  then, 
will  you  have  compassion, — on 
five  million  human  sufferers,  or 
on  the  pylons  and  hypostyles 
of  Phyla3  ?  "  The  artist-bigots 
turned  the  subject. 

To  sum  up  my  attempted 
exposition  of  "French  waning." 
The  prejudices  of  many  Euro- 
pean countries  and  of  all  cold 
hearts  and  narrow  minds  are 
against  us,  and  to  part  with 
prejudice  costs  us  more  than 
to  part  with  ought  else,  except 
money.  But  where  the  judg- 
ment of  our  critics  is  not  like 
the  pupil  of  the  eye,  which 
contracts  in  proportion  as  more 
light  is  cast  upon  it,  I  suggest 
that  the  indictment  against  the 
French  is  substantiated.  I 
submit  that  not  merely  circum- 
stantial  but  direct  evidence, 
historical  records,  admitted 
facts,  and,  above  all,  incontest- 
able results,  prove  the  French 
rule  to  have  been  disastrous  to 
Egypt,  to  the  Egyptians,  to 
European  interests,  and  to 
civilisation.  I  point  to  the 
systematic  laxity  of  their  sub- 
ordinates, and  to  the  frequent 
corruption  of  their  higher  offi- 
cials ;  and  to  their  failures  in 
the  vital  work  of  irrigation.  I 
urge  that  under  their  sway  the 
finances  lapsed  into  the  rotten- 
ness of  desperate  bankruptcy  ; 
that  justice,  law,  and  order 
were  at  best  ignored,  and  at 
worst    scouted ;    and    that    the 


natives  were  crushed  into  a 
condition  of  slavery  and  misery 
more  than  usually  pitiable  be- 
cause less  than  usually  resisted. 
At  last  the  tocsin  sounded : 
when  in  1882  the  French  nation 
refused  to  join  us  in  saving  the 
country  from  the  horrors  of 
anarchy,  and  their  fleet  steamed 
away  from  Alexandria,  they 
decided  the  fate  of  France  as  a 
participator  in  the  rule  of 
Egypt.  That  July  day  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  claim  on  the 
part  of  England  to  govern,  or 
at  least  to  semi-govern,  a  terri- 
tory the  savagedom  of  which 
would  be  hostile  both  to  her 
own  welfare  and  to  that  of 
Europe. 

To  focus  attention  on  my 
attempted  demonstration  of 
"  English  waxing."  Has  not 
England  indicated  her  claim? 
"Entirely  through  motives  of 
self-interest "  is  the  illogically 
spiteful  retort  of  the  French. 
Do  motives  annihilate  facts? 
Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  a  fact  that 
under  our  administration  the 
financial  and  general  prosperity 
have  burst  forth  into  a  luxuri- 
ance which  is  hateful  to  France, 
and  of  which  neither  Seti  nor 
Thothmes  ever  dreamed  ?  Is  it, 
or  is  it  not,  a  fact  that  a  system 
of  civil  and  criminal  justice  has 
been  established  under  English 
jurisdiction,  and  has  prevailed 
during  several  years ;  that 
sanitary  regulations  have  been 
enforced  on  the  old,  and  ele- 
mentary education  exacted  for 
the  young;  that  the  kourbash 
and  the  corvee  are  as  much  out 
of  date  now  as  the  rack  and  the 
thumbscrew — that  not  a  day's 
forced  labour  can  be  exacted,  or 
a  lash  of  the  whip  can  be  in- 
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flicted,  save  with  the  liability  to 
penal  retribution  ?    Is  it,  or  is  it 
not,  a  fact  that  equity  and  free- 
dom, health  and  happiness,  pre- 
vail to  an  extent  which  ten  years 
ago  would  have  been  regarded 
as  a  reverie  of  Utopia  ?  It  would 
be  difficult  to  quote  the  case  of 
any  other  country  which,  in  so 
brief  a  period  of  tolerable  gov- 
ernment, has  made  equal  strides 
in  prosperity.    But  institutions, 
like   trees,   can   never   produce 
their  proper  fruits  if  there  be 
perpetual  tampering  with  their 
roots.      Can    any    reasoner   of 
average    intelligence    maintain 
that  righteousness   requires  us 
to  cease  splendid  work  because 
of  the  pettishness  of  French  sus- 
ceptibilities;  that  we  ought  to 
pretermit  successful   irrigation 
undertakings,  and   the  repres- 
sion of  tyranny;    that  justice 
requires  us   to  hurl  back  this 
fair   country  into  the  reign  of 
misery,   ruin,   and  misrule — or 
that  we  should  hold  our  hand  in 
the  path  of  progress,  though  the 
ultimate  issue  must  be  a  veiled 
protectorate,  or  even  a  practical 
annexation,  in  spite  of  all  the 
Parisian  vapourings  about  Fa- 
shoda  ?     I  must  really  apologise 
for  putting   a   question  which 
admits  of   but  one  reply  from 
every  one  who  is  not  a  bigot  or 
a  knave.    The  whining  reproach 
of  inconsistency — that  bugbear 
of  weak  minds — sometimes  ad- 
dressed to  England,  "  You  once 
undertook  to  leave  Egypt,  yet 
there    you    are    still,    and    ap- 
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parently  you  mean  to  stay, 
may  be  dismissed  in  a  single 
sentence.  We  "  undertook  " 
under  conditions  not  simply 
differing  from,  but  in  active 
antagonism  to,  the  emergencies 
which  have  been  subsequently 
developed ;  when  there  was 
reason  to  be  assured  that  evacu- 
ation would  not  involve  disaster 
toEuropean  interests,  deplorable 
consequences  to  the  civilisation 
of  the  world,  and  the  gravest 
perils  to  our  empire.  To  adhere 
to  an  undertaking  whereof  the 
vital  conditions  have  been  an- 
nihilated would  be  to  perpetrate 
a  crime. 

Possibly  even  the  cold  utilita- 
rian will  not  altogether  scoff  at 
the  further  reflections  of  the 
warm  sentimentalist.  Why  has 
our  administration  been  attended 
with  such  noble  results,  involv- 
ing, as  is  habitually  the  case 
with  mankind,  hatred  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  good  effected  ? 
Because  our  Anglo  -  Egyptian 
administrators  have  thought  a 
great  deal  of  duty  and  very 
little  of  gloire ;  because,  besides 
being  able,  they  have  been 
laborious  and  upright ;  because 
they  have  been  gentlemen,  not 
only  8an8  peur  but  sans  reproche  ; 
because  their  main  aspirations 
have  ever  been  centred  in  the 
supplication — 

**  D^couvre  moi  le  mal  afin  de  l'6viter  ; 
D^couvre  moi  le  bien,  pour  an  moins 
le  tenter." 

Henry  Knollys, 

Col.  late  R.A, 
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THE     FUTURE    OF    OUR    CAVALRY. 


Nearly  thirty  years  ago  the 
late  Sir  George  Chesney,  than 
whom  our  country  has  never 
pro<hiced  a  more  original  and 
logical  military  thinker,  gave 
a  lecture  at  the  Royal  United 
Service  Institution  on  the 
"  English  Genius  and  Army 
Organisation,"  in  which  he  ex- 
plained what  he  considered  to 
be  the  true  principles  that 
should  guide  England's  eflPorts 
to  form  an  efficient  army. 
Acknowledging  "that  England 
is  always  destined  to  act  with  a 
small  army,"  he  dwelt  on  the  ne- 
cessity that  it  should  consist  of 
"  really  picked  men,"  and  that 
in  it  "not  only  should  every 
soldier  be  effective  for  the  act- 
ual business  of  fighting,  but 
every  soldier  should  be  as  su- 
perior to  the  ordinary  con- 
script of  Europe  as  the  British 
soldier  in  India  is  to  the  or- 
dinary sepoy  of  a  native 
chief."  And,  for  the  employ- 
ment of  these  men,  he  said : — 

"The  army  of  the  future,  in  my 
view,  should  he  an  army  of  horse- 
men— not  merely  cavalry  or  mounted 
riflemen,  l)ut  men  trained  to  the 
})icrliest  degree  of  excellence  in 
either  line  ;  men  who  should  be  to 
other  soldiers  what  the  knights  of 
old  were  to  the  ordinary  men-at- 
arms  —  a  body  quite  irresistible  ; 
which  would  sweep  away  any  cav- 
alry of  the  kind  that  ia  commonly 
to  be  found  in  armies,  and  which, 
able  to  move  and  operate  with  great 
rajjidity  in  any  direction,  would  be 
equally  beyond  overthrow  by  any  in- 
fantry that  could  bo  brought  against 
it.  ...  I  would  observe,  however, 
that  I  do  not  suppose  the  creation 
of  this  new  force  would  obviate  the 
necessity  for  infantry,  or  artillery,  or 


engineers  ;  only  —  and  here  is  the 
main  point — instead  of  these  horse- 
men being  merely  a  subsidiary  body, 
that  the  other  branches  would  act  in 
offensive  warfare  as  auxiliaries  to  the 
fighting  first  line,  composed  of  these, 
our  irresistible  horsemen." 

Sir    George    Chesney's    pro- 
posals were  received  in  blank 
silence  by  his  very  distinguished 
audience,    as    they   involved    a 
complete      rearrangement      of 
military  ideas,   and  they  were 
opposed   to  all  the   traditional 
convictions  of  soldiers  old  and 
young.     Wisdom   has   been   in 
some    sort    justified,    however. 
What    would    have    been    the 
result   in  South   Africa   if   we 
had   been   able   to    put  30,000 
or  40,000   (the  numbers   men- 
tioned by  Sir  George  Chesney) 
highly  trained  and  practically 
equipped   mounted   soldiers    in 
the  field  in  October  1899  ?     We 
are  not,  indeed,  prepared  to  go 
with    Sir   George   Chesney    to 
the  extreme  lengths  of  thinking 
that     infantry     and     artillery 
should  only  be  auxiliaries  to  our 
fighting  line  of  the  future  ;  but 
the    rude    teaching    of    recent 
war   has  certainly  emphasised 
the    truth    of     the     principles 
which   he   worked   out   in    the 
study,  and  forces  us  to  think 
that  mounted  soldiers  may  play 
a   very  leading  part  in  future 
military     operations,     and,    in 
fact,  that  we  may  believe  their 
influence  will  be  as  great  as,  if 
not  greater  than,  at  any  period 
in  the  history  of  the  past. 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice,  in 
connection  with  Sir  George  Ches- 
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ney's  proposals,  that  there  are 
not  wanting  some  signs  among 
Continental  military  students 
that  the  principle  of  enormous 
national  armies  is  not  altogether 
considered  to  be  without  fault. 
National  armies  must  always 
be  very  useful  for  lines  of  com- 
munication and  also  to  furnish 
reinforcements.  The  immense 
frontage,  however,  covered  by 
troops  in  modem  battles  will 
make  it  impossible  to  put  more 
than  a  certain  number  of  men 
in  line;  and  the  diflSculties  of 
supply  and  transport  will  very 
possibly  make  it  desirable  to 
have  few  and  highly  trained 
soldiers  in  preference  to  very 
large  numbers  of  armed  men 
whose  military  spirit  and  effi- 
ciency are  only  respectable. 

England  has  never  been  re- 
markable for  the  strength  of 
mounted  soldiers  that  she  could 
send  to  war.  Her  cavalry,  as 
far  as  it  went,  has  always  been 
excellent  in  quality,  but  it  has 
seldom  been  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  have  any  marked  in- 
fluence on  a  campaign,  or  even 
on  an  individual  engagement. 
The  military  credit  of  the 
country  has  generally  been 
maintained  by  its  infantry,  and, 
till  the  beginning  of  the  opera- 
tions in  South  Africa,  it  was 
undoubtedly  very  generally  the 
opinion  of  high  military  author- 
ities that  cavalry  was  of  sec- 
ondary importance,  and  that 
good  infantry  soldiers  would  be 
able  to  do  almost  all  the  fight- 
ing required  by  the  State. 

It  is  very  true  that  at  Sala- 
manca and  Waterloo  masses  of 
British  horsemen  charged  with 
crushing  effect;  but  in  most  of 
our     campaigns     the     cavalry 


honours  were  won  by  small 
bodies,  seldom,  if  ever,  exceed- 
ing the  strength  of  a  regiment. 
At  Villers-en-Couche,  Sahagun, 
Aliwal,  the  actions  in  the 
Mutiny  campaign,  and  on 
many  other  occasions  that 
could  be  mentioned,  there  were 
only  a  few  squadrons,  though, 
of  course,  they  were  often  sup- 
ported by  allies  or  by  horsemen 
drawn  from  subject  races  in 
our  service.  The  nominal 
brigades  that  charged  at  Bala- 
clava were  only  a  few  hundreds 
strong.  In  Africa,  however, 
we  have  seen  really  large  bodies 
of  moimted  men  employed,  and 
in  Greneral  French's  great 
movement  on  Kimberley  over 
5000  men  were  collected.  We 
have  supplemented  our  regular 
cavalry  by  mounted  infantry, 
colonial  corps,  and  yeomanry, 
and  all  of  them  have  been 
endeavouring  to  carry  out  the 
duties  indicated  by  Sir  Greorge 
Chesney  as  being  all-important 
in  modem  war.  That  the 
thousands  of  mounted  men  who 
have  been  in  the  field  have  not 
produced  more  effect  than  has 
resulted  from  their  efforts  is 
due  to  an  indifferent  state  of 
preparation,  to  the  inferior  con- 
dition, sometimes  the  inferior 
class,  of  their  horses,  to  imper- 
fect equipment,  and  to  lack  of 
familiarity  with  the  conditions 
of  modern  war.  All  have  done 
their  best,  and  their  best  has 
been  very  good  indeed ;  but  they 
have  been  grievously  handi- 
capped, and,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  have  been  unable 
to  exercise  their  full  power  and 
to  show  their  full  value. 

We   think   that   it   is   toler- 
ably evident  that,  of  whatever 
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branches  our  future  army  is  to 
he  composed,  and  whatever  may 
be  the  relative  consequence  that 
we  assign  to  each  of  these 
branches,  the  mounted  part  of 
England's  forces  now  demands 
very  particular  consideration, 
and  has  an  importance  so  vast 
that  every  citizen  should  take 
an  interest  in  it.  No  excuse, 
therefore,  is  necessary  for  direct- 
ing public  attention  to  some  of 
the  more  urgent  questions  that 
arise,  if  our  military  organisa- 
tion is  to  follow,  in  some  degree, 
the  lines  which  were  indicated 
by  Sir  George  Chesney,  and 
have  been,  as  we  think,  undeni- 
ably emphasised  by  recent  ex- 
|>erience. 

Our  mounted  forces  of  the 
future  will  probably  come  under 
three  classes — cavalry,  mounted 
infantry,  and  yeomanry ;  but 
in  great  operations  these  will 
generally  all  work  together,  and 
most  of  their  duties  will  be 
identical.  Occasions  may  arise 
which  will  demand  the  special 
attention  of  cavalry,  or  the 
special  action  of  mounted  in- 
fantry ;  but,  broadly  speaking, 
all  will  work  for  the  same  ends 
and  will  be  under  one  command. 
We  may  therefore  at  present 
devote  our  attention  to  cavalry, 
as  they  will  be  in  many  respects 
the  most  important,  and  in 
most  duties  they  must  serve  as 
a  model  to  the  other  two. 

It  was  insisted  on  by  Sir 
George  Chesney  that  the  ideal 
mounted  soldiers  should  l)e 
trained  to  the  highest  degree  of 
excellence  both  as  cavalry  and 
mounted  riflemen.  This  is  "a 
large  order,"  but  it  is  to  l)e,  and 
must  be,  accomplished.  What 
cavalry  has  to  aim   at  in  the 


future  is  to  l)e  able  to   utilise 
every  kind  of  fighting  power, 
and  it  must  not  consider  that 
any   one   method   of  action   is 
more  its  province  than  another, 
though  it  may  more  often  be 
used  in  some  services  than  in 
others.     There  is  especially  one 
old  -  standing    military    belief 
which    must   be   thrown   aside 
once  for  all.     It  has  been  said 
over  and  over  again  that   the 
same  man  cannot  be  trained  to 
fight  equally  well  mounted  and 
dismounted.     Dr    Johnson    de- 
fined a  dragoon  as  "a  land  of 
soldier  that  serves  indifferently 
either  on  foot  or  on  horseback," 
and  the  great  doctor  has  always 
been  held  to  have  unwittingly 
enunciated     a    great    military 
truth.     But  war  and  the  con- 
ditions    of    war     have      very 
vastly  changed,  and  the  cavalry 
soldier    will    now   be   of    little 
value   if  he  cannot   fight,  and 
fight  well,  both  in  the  saddle  or 
on  the   ground.     He   must   be 
ready   and    capable    either    to 
hold   or   attack   a   position   on 
foot,  or  to  ride  with  dash  and 
vigour  against  opposing  forces 
when  circumstances  are  favour- 
able or   occasion   demands  the 
sacrifice.     And  that  the  doing 
of   these   two   kinds   of  duties 
may    reasonably    be    expected 
from  the  same   men  has  been 
[)roved  by  incidents  in  the  late 
war,   when  cavalry   that  have 
been  acting  to  a  great  extent 
on   foot    have    charged   boldly 
and  with  effect.     At  Diamond 
Hills  there  was  no  lack  of  dash 
among   the  12th   Lancers  and 
the  Household  Cavalry,  though 
both  corps  had  up  to  that  time 
done   nothing   but  dismounted 
work  throughout  the  campaign. 
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Before  going  any  further 
we  would  like  to  say  a  word 
about  the  possible  use  of  the 
time .-  honoured  shock  tactics 
of  cavalry.  Many  people,  many 
practical  soldiers  indeed,  hold 
that  the  days  of  charging  with 
the  arme  blanche  in  the  face  of 
modern  firearms  have  gone  for 
ever,  but  we  cannot  think  that 
they  are  altogether  justified  in 
their  opinion.  As  long  as 
troops  are  cool,  steady,  and 
under  command,  it  would  no 
doubt  be  almost  impossible  for 
cavalry  to  attack  them  with 
any  chance  of  success*,  unless 
they  were  taken  very  com- 
pletely by  surprise,  or  were 
found  under  some  special  cir- 
cumstances which  interfered 
with  their  fire,  such  as  fog,  &c. 
We  say  designedly  almost  im- 
possible, for,  in  order  to  attain 
a  worthy  end,  cavalry  may  be 
called  upon  to  sacrifice  itself, 
and,  if  it  does  so,  the  end  may 
be  gained  by  the  sacrifice. 
Firearms  were  not  quitq  so 
good  in  1870  as  they  are  to- 
day, but  they  were  very  suffi- 
ciently destructive,  and  yet  at 
Mars  la  Tour,  Bredow's  weak 
brigade  (six  or  seven  squad- 
rons) charged  greatly  superior 
numbers  with  tremendous  and 
profitable  effect,  though  at  the 
price  of  terrible  losses. 

Even  in  South  Africa  we 
have  seen  slow-moving  infantry, 
toiling  up  rocky  hillsides,  turn 
their  enemy  out  of  chosen  posi- 
tions ;  and  it  seems  not  im- 
probable that,  on  a  tolerably 
flat  open  country,  circumstances 
may  present  themselves  which 
would  permit  swiftly- advancing 
cavalry  to  strike  a  blow  much 
as  it  did  in  bygone  times.  The 
very   effectiveness     of    modem 


arms  wiU,  we  cannot  but  think, 
give  not  infrequent  oppor- 
tunities to  cavalry  which  are 
well  led  and  ride  straight  at 
the  critical  moment.  Infantry 
that  has  been  long  exposed  to 
fire,  or  has  been  by  any  accident 
exposed  to  its  full  effect  for 
even  a  very  short  time,  must  be 
liable  to  great,  if  possibly  only 
temporary,  disorganisation  and 
loss  of  moral,  and  would  be  an 
easy  prey  to  a  watchful  cavalry 
leader  whose  squadrons  were 
available  and  prompt.  What 
would  have  been  the  result  on 
Lord  Methuen's  force  on  the 
fatal  day  at  Magersfontein  if, 
after  the  blast  of  fire  that 
shattered  the  Highland  brigade, 
the  Boers  had  been  able  to  let 
loose  even  one  effective  regiment 
of  well-trained  cavalry  ?  Those 
who  were  on  the  spot  can  best 
answer  the  question.  We  may 
pass  over  the  possible  encounters 
of  cavalry  with  cavalry.  They 
will  probably  retain  much  the 
same  conditions  as  formerly. 
There  will  be  a  certain  use  of 
firearms,  but  the  ultimate  deci- 
sion will  rest  with  the  employ- 
ment of  mounted  tactics,  and 
the  effective  rush  of  man  and 
horse. 

With  regard  to  what  we  may 
call  the  preliminary  training  of 
our  cavalry,  there  is  little  to  be 
said.  Pace  numerous  critics, 
our  system  of  equitation  is  very 
good  indeed,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  no  cavaliy  in 
Europe  contains  better  horse- 
men than  does  that  of  England. 
Nothing  has  ever  yet  been  sug- 
gested, within  the  capabilities 
of  man  and  horse,  in  which  our 
soldiers  do  not  excel,  and,  if  our 
country   finds   it    desirable    to 
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maintain  a  large  mounted 
force,  tlie  efficiency  of  that 
force  will  certainly  not  be  de- 
teriorated by  any  lack  of  skill 
in  equitation.  And,  if  we  can 
always  count  upon  having  sol- 
diers who  can  ride,  we  may 
rest  assured  that,  when  they 
are  put  together  in  squadrons, 
they  will  always  be  able  to 
manoeuvre.  Whether,  however, 
our  manoeuvre  formations,  par- 
ticularly in  forming  columns  of 
route,  may  not  be  greatly  and 
advantageously  simplified,  is  a 
matter  that  will  require  careful 
attention  ;  but  it  is  so  essentially 
technical  that  we  cannot  here 
discuss  it. 

To  come  to  broader  ques- 
tions, we  fear  that  it  must  be 
allowed  that,  as  riflemen,  the 
training  of  our  mounted  sol- 
diers, in  common  with  our  in- 
fantry, and  almost  to  a  greater 
extent  than  our  infantry,  is 
still  very  defective,  and  must 
bo  essentially  improved. 

In  *  Maga '  a  very  practical 
paper  on  "  Army  Shooting  "  ^ 
appeared  in  March.  It  was 
by  ^'  An  Infantry  Officer,'*  and 
was  intended  to  apply  to  in- 
fantry, but  every  word  of  its 
teaching  touches  cavalry  also. 
There  is  one  point,  however,  in 
which  we  venture  to  think 
that  its  recommendations  may 
be  enlarged.  Cavalry,  even 
more  than  infantry,  suffer  from 
not  having  a  riHe-range  in  close 
proximity  to  their  quarters. 
Infantry  soldiers  may  without 
much  inconvenience  be  taken 
to  their  range,  even  if  it  is  at 
some  distance,  for  the  time 
occupied    is    of    no   particular 


importance;    but    this    cannot 
so  easily  be  done  with  cavalry, 
at  least  in  the  early  stages  of 
their  training,  say  during   the 
first  year  of   their  service,  for 
their  horses  must  be  attended 
to,  and  their  time  is  necessarily 
broken    into    by   riding   drills. 
Morris -tube     ranges     are,    no 
doubt,    very   useful,    but    they 
cannot  give  practice  which  will 
quite  satisfactorily  replace  the 
use  of  service  ammunition.    We 
think  that  in,  or  close  by,  every 
cavalry  quarter  there  should  be 
a  rifle-range,  even  if  it  is  only 
300   or   500    yards.      It  must 
necessarily,  of  course,  be  care- 
fully  protected   by  screens,  as 
is  the  case  in   many  practice- 
ranges   on  the  Continent,  and 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
making  such  a  range  perfectly 
safe,   while   at   the   same  time 
it    retains    the    essential   con- 
ditions of  having  varying  light 
and  passing  currents  of  air  of 
varying  strength.    The  targets, 
whatever  they  might  be,  should 
be  reduced  in  size  to  make  up 
for  the  shortness  of  the  range, 
and    there    is   no   reason   why 
some   of   them   should   not    be 
made   to   move   or    to    appear 
and  disappear.     Such  a  range 
would    not   have    all    the    ad- 
vantages of  one  of  full  propor- 
tions, but  it  would  do  perfectly 
well  for  all  preliminary  instruc- 
tion, and  would  enable  men  to 
become    familiar     with     their 
weapons  in  the  early  days   of 
their  soldiering,  or  to  practise 
enough    to    maintain    a    good 
measure  of  efficiency  after  they 
had   been    thoroughly   trained. 
We  believe  that  no  nation,  as 


^  "  Army  Shooting,  and  its  Improvement,"  *  Blackwood's  Magazine  *  for  March 
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a  nation,  shoots  better  than 
the  Swiss,  and,  in  Switzerland, 
short  ranges  such  as  we  sug- 
gest are  in  common  use. 

For  the  regular  practice  of 
the  trained  soldiers  it  matters 
not  whether  the  rifle-range  is 
at  some  distance,  for  they  can 
ride  to  it,  and  this  will  be  in 
some  degree  an  advantage,  as 
they  will  thus  be  partially 
placed  in  service  conditions. 
And,  with  regard  to  unlimited 
practice,  the  cavalry  of  to-day, 
armed  with  our  present  maga- 
zine carbine  or  any  other  small- 
bore weapon,  have  an  immense 
advantage  over  their  predeces- 
sors who  used  the  Martini  car- 
bine. The  Martini  kicked  so 
severely  that  few  soldiers,  and 
certainly  no  recruits,  could  fire 
more  than  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  rounds  at  a  target 
without  grave  inconvenience. 
We  have  constantly  seen  men 
stuffing  towels  and  newspapers 
under  their  jackets  to  protect 
their  shoulders ;  and  we  re- 
member one  weakly  and  in- 
experienced recruit  whose  collar- 
bone was  broken  by  the  kick 
of  his  carbine.  With  the 
modern  weapon,  on  the  con- 
trary, almost  any  number  of 
rounds  may  be  fired :  there  is 
no  kick,  and  the  shoulder  is 
never  bruised. 

But  will  the  carbine  be  the 
only  weapon  to  be  carried  by 
our  cavalry  ?  Some  people  are 
much  inclined  to  say  Yes,  and  to 
add  that,  for  charging  purposes, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  fix  a  sort 
of  dagger-bayonet  on  to  the  fire- 
arm, which  would  then  be  used 
as  a  kind  of  lance.  This  idea 
is  not  unfavourably  looked  upon 
by  certainly  at  least  one  of  our 
best  cavalry  leaders,  who  has 


had  as  much  experienoe  in  the 
field  as  any  other  officer  of  his 
arm.  Still  we  cannot  reconcile 
ourselves  to  entertaining  it,  and 
we  do  not  think  that  it  can  in 
any  way  be  considered  to  be 
logically  sound.  All  wars  are 
not  going  to  be  like  that  in 
South  Africa  in  their  condi- 
tions, and  we  must  not  allow 
our  judgment  to  be  carried 
away  by  our  recent  experiences. 
We  must  also  remember  that, 
even  though  the  arme  blanche 
had  very  few  opportunities  of 
showing  its  power,  it  inspired 
a  very  wholesome  degree  of 
funk  into  our  enemies,  who 
constantly  evacuated  positions 
when  cavalry  had  outflanked 
them,  and  there  was  any  pos- 
sibility that  they  might  be  ex- 
posed to  lance  or  sword.  It  is, 
of  course,  impossible  that  our 
cavalry  should  in  the  future 
burden  themselves  as  they  have 
done  hitherto  with  the  weight 
of  both  sword  and  lance  besides 
a  carbine.  We  must  choose 
between  the  two,  therefore,  and 
it  certainly  seems  as  if  the  lance 
is  the  one  to  be  retained.  The 
lance  has  been  advancing  in 
favour  in  our  army  during 
recent  years,  for  lances  have 
been  given  to  the  front-rank 
men  of  all  regiments  except  the 
Household  Cavalry  and  Hussars. 
Presumably,  therefore,  its  merits 
are  indisputable,  for  they  must 
have  been  well  weighed  by  the 
many  officers  who  are  competent 
to  give  an  opinion  from  per- 
sonal experience  of  the  weapon, 
both  in  war  and  in  the  sports 
of  peace. 

In  the  meantime  perhaps  we 
should  do  well  to  allow  hussars 
and  the  household  cavalry  still 
to  retain  their  swords,  and  to 
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give  the  lance  to  all  other 
cavalry  soldiers.  The  swords, 
however,  that  are  to  be  provided, 
for  hussars  at  any  rate,  should 
be  very  different  from  the  ill- 
balanced  articles  now  in  use, 
so  heavy  that  not  even  the 
most  powerful  men  could  wield 
them  in  a  7nel^e  for  five  minutes 
without  paralysing  fatigue,  and 
carried  in  a  steel  scabbard,  which 
makes  a  constant  clatter  in  the 
ranks,  is  very  conspicuous  in 
the  sun's  rays,  and  most  effectu- 
ally blunts  the  edge  of  the 
weapon.  Our  sword  -  exercise 
should  also  be  altogether  re- 
modelled ;  but  that,  again,  is 
a  technical  question  into  which 
we  have  neither  space  nor  in- 
clination to  enter  at  present. 

Probably  there  is  no  more 
pressing  problem  to  be  solved 
with  regard  to  our  cavalry  in 
the  future  than  that  of  the 
weight  which  is  to  be  carried 
by  the  horse.  There  is  a  gen- 
eral impression  that  the  great 
load  that  weighs  so  heavily  on 
a  trooper  is  made  up  of  all  sorts 
of  comforts  and  conveniences 
belonging  to  the  rider.  Sir 
Charles  Napier's  scathing  criti- 
cism of  the  English  light 
cavalry  soldier  in  his  day  is 
remembered,  and  it  is  assumed 
that  what  the  great  general 
believed  to  be  true  then  is  true 
still.  But  Sir  Charles  Napier 
sometimes  allowed  himself  to 
speak  without  duly  weighing 
his  words.  Even  fifty  years 
ago  the  responsibility  for  the 
great  weight  carried  by  an 
English  cavalry  horse  on  ser- 
vice could  only  be  laid  in  a 
very  small  degree  on  the  car- 
riage of  extra  frippery,  and  in 
the  field  to-day  all  extras 
have  been  rigorously  eliminated 


from  the  animaFs  load.  This 
load  is  composed  of  articles 
which  must  be  always  forth- 
coming on  a  campaign,  and,  if 
they  are  not  otherwise  provided 
for,  they  must  be  carried  by  the 
horse.  And  it  may  surprise 
many  people  to  know  that  the 
weight  of  these  essential  articles 
is  certainly  over  seven  stone, 
made  up  by  saddlery,  numnah, 
arms,  ammunition,  cloak,  horse- 
blanket,  waterproof  -  sheet,  a 
day's  corn  for  horse  and  rations 
for  man,  with  one  or  two  indis- 
pensable items,  such  as  picket- 
peg  and  wire -cutters.  There 
are  no  extra  garments  for  the 
man,  except  perhaps  a  spare 
shirt  and  woollen  cap.  Now, 
all  these  things  must  be  carried, 
if  the  health  of  man  and  horse 
and  the  fighting  power  of  man 
are  to  be  considered  at  all,  and 
it  is  clear  that  they  must  be 
considered. 

Apparently  there  are  two 
alternatives  —  either  we  must 
have  a  number  of  led  spare 
horses,  as  our  enemy  the  Boers 
have  had,  or  we  must  have 
light  carts,  perhaps  like  the 
Indian  tongas  or  the  Cape  carts, 
winch  have  been  found  so  use- 
ful during  the  war  by  the  corps 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  them. 
The  first  -  named  resource  has 
some  advantages,  but  it  involves 
the  employment  of  many  men 
to  lead  and  tend  the  animals. 
This  suited  the  Boers  very  well, 
for  they  made  use  of  Kaffirs,  a 
Helot  race  which  required,  or 
at  least  received,  little  con- 
sideration, and  large  numbers 
of  horses  were  also  available. 
But  it  would  not  equally  be 
applicable  to  British  cavalry, 
except  possibly  in  India,  where 
native  followers    oau    be   pro- 
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cured.  Elsewhere  we  have  no 
inferior  race  available  for  such 
service,  and  Englishmen  would 
be  too  expensive  in  every  sense. 
There  would  always  be  difiB.- 
oulty  also  in  providing  sufficient 
horses.  Remains  the  plan  of 
having  light  carts,  into  which 
everything  not  immediately  re- 
quired may  be  thrown.  Three 
or  four  light  carts  would  be  re- 
quired for  each  squadron,  and 
even  then  difficulties  would 
arise.  After  a  day's  march  on 
service,  possibly  including  some 
fighting,  some  men  may  have 
to  remain  on  outpost  duty, 
some  may  be  detached  suddenly, 
and  certainly  some  will  be  found 
to  have  fallen  out  either  on 
account  of  wounds  or  accident. 
Now,  if  the  necessaries  of  these 
men  are  in  the  squadron  carts, 
it  is  only  too'  likely  that  they 
will  not  always  be  to  hand 
when  they  are  wanted,  and 
very  considerable  hardship  will 
be  caused  to  individual  men 
and  horses. 

The  whole  subject  bristles 
with  difficulties,  but  they  must 
be  resolutely  faced.  Even  at 
the  risk  of  some  occasional 
hardship  (which,  indeed,  would 
probably  be  made  up  for  by  the 
reduced  strain  on  the  horse's 
powers  and  by  the  animal's 
improved  condition),  some  of 
the  present  equipment  must  be 
divorced  from  the  saddle.  The 
saddle  itself,  which  is  now  made 
extremely  strong,  and  therefore 
proportionately  heavy,  in  order 
to  support  the  weight  of  the 
articles  now  attached  to  it, 
might  then  be  considerably 
liglitened,  and  this  would  still 
further  reduce  the  horse's  load. 
The  bridle,  too,  may  be  less 
massive  and  complicated  than 


it  now  is.  Some  enthusiasts 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that  the  soldier's  weapons  may 
be  somewhat  reduced  in  weight. 
The  sword  and  scabbard  may 
be,  and  should  be,  as  we  have 
already  said,  much  lighter  than 
they  now  are ;  but  the  lance,  if 
it  is  to  be  trustworthy,  cannot 
well  be  lightened  even  by  an 
ounce ;  and,  with  regard  to  the 
carbine,  the  general  trend  of 
opinion  is  that  it  should  have  a 
longer  range,  and  therefore  have 
a  slightly  longer  barrel,  with 
consequently  some  increase  in 
weight.  If,  however,  all  con- 
tingencies are  to  be  reasonably 
well  provided  for,  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  possible  to  reduce 
the  load  on  the  troop-horse's 
back  below  fifteen  stone,  in- 
cluding the  rider,  who  in  his 
uniform  will  scale  on  an  aver- 
age between  eleven  and  twelve 
stone.  This  will  be  a  vast 
improvement  on  the  present 
condition  of  things,  and  we 
shall  have  the  considerable  sat- 
isfaction of  knowing  that  at 
anyrate  no  European  cavalry 
is  so  lightly  equipped. 

And  with  regard  to  the 
horses  on  which  our  cavalry 
will  be  mounted,  we  cannot 
help  believing  that  they  ought 
to  be  of  a  very  different  class 
from  the  animals  that  have 
been  used  in  the  past,  and  that 
they  must  lead  a  very  different 
Ufe  from  that  which  has  been 
the  rule  for  British  troopers. 
Even  if  we  make  all  allowances 
for  being  sent  into  the  field 
before  they  had  recovered  the 
condition  lost  on  the  voyage, 
for  being  insufficiently  fed,  for 
being  badly  supjjlied  with 
water,  and  for  being  loaded 
with    a    crushing     weight,     it 
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appears  tolerably  evident  that 
the  average  English  troop- 
horses  failed  in  South  Africa. 
Very  excellent  judges  have 
confidently  asserted  that  they 
lacked  breeding,  they  lacked 
stamina,  and  that  they  were 
difhcult  to  feed.  At  home  they 
could  pass  through  a  month  of 
summer  manoeuvres  without 
breaking  down,  but  that  was 
nearly  their  limit ;  and  on  war 
service  they  were  unable  to 
withstand  hardship,  and  they 
disdained  any  but  the  choicest 
food. 

We  must,  if  possible,  find 
tougher,  hardier,  sounder  ani- 
mals than  those  which  have 
contented  us  heretofore.  And 
the  question  at  once  arises, 
whether,  for  military  purposes, 
we  have  not  gone  in  too  much 
for  size  (and  by  size  we  mean 
height),  sometimes  indeed  losing 
sight  of  the  necessity  for  equiv- 
alent bone  and  girth.  It  has 
been  borne  in  upon  us  lately 
that  it  is  not  the  tall  horses 
that  are  most  enduring  and 
most  able  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  rough  conditions  of  a 
campaign.  Without  taking  into 
account  the  ponies  on  which  our 
enemies  have  been  mounted,  and 
the  ordinary  Cape  horses  and 
Basutos  which  have  carried  so 
many  of  our  irregular  corps,  we 
believe  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  cobs  sent  from  England 
have  given  a  very  good  account 
of  themselves, — better  compara- 
tively than  have  the  tall  troopers 
of  the  regular  cavalry. 

It  is  too  often  forgotten  that 
all  English  thoroughbred  horses 
(and  our  troopers  are  valuable 
only  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  pure  blood  in  their  veins)  are 
descended,     roughly    speaking, 


from  three  great  sires  imported 
into  England  from  the  East 
about  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  that 
these  three  progenitors  were 
each  only  fourteen  hands  high. 
The  change  in  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  race  has  been 
brought  about  by  careful  breed- 
ing, and  by  a  diflPerent  manner 
of  life  and  different  nourishment 
from  those  that  fell  to  the  lot 
of  the  original  Arab  or  Barb. 
The  race  has  increased  in  height 
and  in  speed  over  comparatively 
short  distances,  but,  paH  passu, 
it  has  become  more  delicate  in 
constitution  and  less  able  to 
exist  under  natural  conditions. 
We  may  well  consider,  there- 
fore, whether,  for  the  purposes 
of  a  large  proportion  of  our 
mounted  soldiers,  we  should  not 
be  wise  to  revert  to  a  smaller, 
more  compact  type  of  horse 
than  has  been  lately  employed. 
There  is  an  old  saying,  "  A  good 
big  horse  is  better  than  a  good 
little  one " ;  but  this,  like  all 
other  proverbs,  is  only  true  with 
reservations,  and  all  horsemen 
well  know  that  greater  height 
in  a  horse  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  animal  has 
greater  strength  in  every  direc- 
tion. We  may  appeal  also  to 
the  experience  of  all  travellers 
and  explorers,  which  seems  to 
tell  that  it  is  the  small,  even 
the  very  small,  horses  which, 
on  poor  and  scanty  food,  have 
been  best  able  to  do  the  hardest 
work,  to  go  through  the  longest 
and  most  trying  journeys. 

In  our  own  islands  we  possess 
several  breeds  (Exmoor  ponies, 
Welsh  and  Irish  ponies,  &c.) 
which  yield  to  no  animals  in 
the  world  in  the  essential 
qualities  that  we  require.     May 
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will  be  required  from  them. 
The  household  cavalry  in  South 
Africa  were  of  course  selected 
from  their  regiments  as  not 
being  the  most  gigantic  of  the 
stately  cuirassiers,  but  they 
were  all  very  much  above  the 
middle  size.  We  have  the  best 
authority  for  saying  that,  in 
the  efficient  performance  of  all 
duties,  there  was  no  cavalry  in 
the  field  that  was  better  than 
they,  and  not  many  that  were 
their  equala  They  had  all  the 
advantage  of  belonging  to  a 
very  superior  class  of  men,  and 
there  has  been  no  suggestion 
that  their  length  of  limb  and 
weight  detracted  from  it. 

It  is  a  scientific  fact  that 
typical  Englishmen  of  the  upper 
classes  are,  at  twenty  years  old, 
from  5  feet  8  inches  to  5  feet 
9  inches  in  height,  and  of  a 
lower  class  about  5  feet  7  inches. 
Two  or  three  years  later,  under 
favourable  conditions,  both 
classes  of  men  are  about  the 
same  height.  Men  who  are 
shorter  than  the  typical  height 
are  generally  so  because  they 
have  been  bom  under  unhealthy 
circumstances,  because  at  some 
time  in  early  life  they  have  suf- 
fered from  disease,  or  because 
they  have  had  bad  or  insufficient 
food.  In  any  case  these  causes 
of  arrest  of  growth  take  away 
greatly  from  an  individual's 
physical  value  when  he  arrives 
at  maturity.  Men  who  are 
taller  than  the  typical  height, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  not  im- 
probably be  better  than  typical 
men  in  the  performance  of  one 
effort  of  strength,  but  they  will 
not  have  so  much  stamina,  and, 
after  long  -  continued  trials,  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  typical 
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than  of  the  very  tall  men  will 
survive.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
however,  that  an  excess  of 
height  is  better  than  a  defi- 
ciency. A  man  6  feet  high  is, 
generally  speaking,  physically 
better  than  a  man  of  5  feet  6 
inches.  It  may  be  urged  that 
the  French  and  other  nations 
employ  smaller  men  in  their 
armies  than  do  the  English,  but 
we  must  then  remark  that  the 
typical  Frenchman  (for  instance) 
is  some  inches  shorter  than  the 
typical  Englishman,  and  our 
neighbours  can  therefore  be 
contented  with  men  of  5  feet 
1  inch  or  5  feet  2  inches  for 
military  service. 

It  has  often  been  said  also 
that  we  should  enlist  for  our 
cavalry  men  like  jockeys,  second 
horsemen  or  whlppers-in;  but 
there  is  not  a  sufficient  supply 
of  well-nourished  muscular  pig- 
mies, and  men  of  the  classes  that 
we  have  named,  however  strong 
they  may  be  in  their  bodies, 
generally  have,  to  an  experi- 
enced medical  eye,  some  defect 
about  the  legs.  Now  a  man 
who  is  in  any  way  weak  or 
deficient  is,  more  than  ever  in 
present  circimistanoes,  undesir* 
able  as  a  cavalry  soldier. 

No.  We  know  what  is  the 
size  of  a  typical  Englishman* 
Let  us  enlist  men  as  near  that 
size  as  possible,  the  nearer  the 
better ;  and  let  us  be  thankful 
if  we  can  get  them  in  sufficient 
numbers. 

Sir  Qeorge  Chesney  insisted 
that  in  the  ranks  of  the  ideal 
mounted  force  which  he  con- 
templated for  England's  service, 
only  picked  men  should  be 
found.  Well,  it  is  difficult, 
when  men  are  being  enlisted,  to 
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MUSINGS    WITHOUT    METHOD. 

THE  CANDID  FRIEND — HIS  DANGEROUS  JEREMIADS — ENGLAND'S  DISSOLUTION 
— THE  COMPETITION  OP  GERMANY  AND  AMERICA — THE  EXPORTS  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN  —  THE  CRITICS  OF  THE  ARMY  —  A  SCOURGE  OF 
MINISTERS — MR  CHILDERS's  LIFE — THE  QUEEN  AND  MR  GLADSTONE — 
THE  BUDGET— SIR   ALFRED   MILNER'S   RETURN. 


"  Give  me  th'  avow'd,  th'  erect,  the  nutnly  foe, 
Bold  I  can  meet— perhaps  may  torn  hia  blow ; 
But  of  all  plagues,  good  Heav'n,  thy  wrath  can  send, 
Save,  save,  oh !  save  me  firom  the  Candid  FHend!" 


During  the  past  year  the 
Pro-Boers,  lending  an  eager  ear 
to  every  unsupported  calumny, 
have  displayed  with  an  aorid 
insolence  the  hatred  they  bear 
to  their  own  country.  Eng- 
land can  do  no  right — that  is 
their  motto;  and  so  keen  is 
their  joy  in  what  they  believe 
England's  failure,  that  no  con- 
cession would  appease  their 
greedy  detestation.  Happily 
they  find  approval  where 
they  pledge  their  afiection — 
abroad;  at  home  their  spiteful 
ignorance  is  sternly  disre- 
garded save  in  their  own 
packed  and  guarded  meeting- 
houses. But  there  is  another 
cannibal  active  in  the  land, 
who  would  publicly  devour 
his  own  km.  And  he  is  more 
dangerous,  because  less  in- 
genuous, than  the  disciples  of 
Stead.  For  he  is  a  Candid 
Friend :  he  wishes  nothing  but 
well  to  the  Empire.  It  is 
nothing  less  than  patriotism 
which  moves  him  to  reveal  the 
horrid  truth  that  Great  Britain 
is  ruined  body  and  soul.  Of 
course,  there  is  one  possible 
method  of  retrievement.  If 
only  the  rulers  of  the  empire 
will  listen  to  the  profound  ad- 
vice of  the  Candid  Friend,  all 


will  be  welL  So  he  wanders 
up  and  down,  fatuous  and  iras- 
cible. You  may  hear  him  in 
clubs  murmuring,  "  Monstrous ! 
monstrous  1 "  He  bustles  about, 
prophesying  disaster,  and  grow- 
ing every  day  more  and  more 
arrogant.  Nor  can  we  pass 
him  by  with  a  shrug  of  oon- 
tempt,  for  the  man  has  an 
easy  knack  of  deceiving  the 
unwary.  His  noisy  protesta- 
tion of  patriotism  does  not 
sound  so  hollow  as  it  should  to 
those  who  know  not  the  type, 
while  the  facile  schemes  which 
he  sketches  over  a  whisky-and- 
soda  seem  quite  pleasant  to 
his  friends  through  the  haze  of 
tobacco-smoke.  Moreover,  he 
loeea  no  opportunity  of  iU- 
doing :  being  idle,  he  is  preter- 
naturally  busy  in  his  icUenesa 
He  is  carried  hither  and  thither 
in  a  whirlwind  of  talk;  he 
writes  uninformed  articles  in 
sensational  journals,  and  he  it 
so  desperately  in  love  with  him- 
self that  he  spurns  his  muffin 
every  day  that  his  name  does 
not  shine  in  print. 

The  Candid  Friend,  then,  is  a 
grotesque  figure;  but  unhappily 
he  is  dangerous  as  well  as  grot- 
esque. His  reckless  jeremiads 
are  read  by  thousands  ignorant 
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of  the  world,  and  are  content, 
because  for  a  brief  hour  they 
have  themselves  posed  as  pa- 
triots— misunderstood. 

Mean  as  their  method  is,  the 
harm  they  do  is  not  easily  cal- 
culable. Commerce,  as  a  wise- 
acre said  of  fame,  is  a  very 
subtle  thing :  destroy  prestige, 
and  you  may  destroy  reality. 
If  articles  are  published  day  by 
day  in  our  papers,  signed  by 
alleged  patriots,  who  declare 
that  commerce  has  deserted 
us,  that  we  have  no  ships,  and 
that  we  are  cowards  all,  our 
commerce,  though  not  our 
courage,  is  already  in  danger. 
"  Give  a  doe:  a  bad  name,  and 
hang  him,"  is  a  sound  motto, 
and  a  hundred  "  patriots  "  have 
done  their  best  during  the  last 
year  to  hang  our  dog  of  an 
Empu-e.  Germany  and  America 
have  absorbed  all  our  trade — so 
we  read  in  all  the  popular  prints ; 
and  if  this  falsehood  is  repeated 
often  enough,  the  world  may 
begin  to  believe  it.  Then  the 
world  will  cease  to  regard  Eng- 
land as  a  mart,  it  will  buy  no 
goods  that  are  not  made  either 
in  Germany  or  the  States,  and 
the  Candid  Friends  will  have 
achieved  their  purpose  nobly. 
They  will  whisper  a  fat  and 
drowsy  "I  told  you  so,"  and 
flatter  themselves  that  the 
country  was  ruined  because 
the  country's  Ministers  rejected 
their  advice. 

For  a  moment  we  have  sup- 
posed that  all  the  complaints 
which  have  been  made  against 
our  Empire  found  an  excuse  in 
fact.  But  even  this  vast  sup- 
position does  not  justify  the 
groaners.  What,  then,  shall 
we  say  of  our  critics  when  we 
find  their  figures  false  and  their 


reproach  superfluous  ?  Unhap- 
pily we  can  say  nothing,  for 
it  is  no  crime  to  libel  a  nation, 
and  the  Candid  Friend  may 
work  his  worst,  with  the  full 
assurance  that  no  punishment 
will  befall  him.  However,  his 
certain  immunity  does  not 
touch  his  honour ;  it  merely 
makes  him  more  active  in 
defamation,  and  here  is  the 
substance  of  his  charge.  Eng- 
land, says  he,  has  lost  or  is 
fast  losing  her  trade.  The 
competition  of  Germany  and 
America  is  in  his  opinion  too 
violent  to  be  withstood.  The 
new  commercial  Powers,  he 
declares,  are  "  stealing "  our 
customers;  and  we  might  per- 
tinently ask.  Why  stealing^  O 
Candid  Friend,  why  stealing? 
His  argument  is  as  largely 
fortified  by  figures  as  by 
venom,  and  he  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  proving  to  his  own 
satisfaction  that  the  trade  of 
our  rivals  is  increasing  faster 
than  our  own.  But  the  true 
basis  of  his  argument  is 
terror.  He  seems  to  resent  a 
competitor  with  a  craven  fear. 
Yet  he  should  know  that  com- 
petition has  always  been  the 
impetus  of  the  English  trade; 
and  why  should  we  dread  with- 
out that  which  we  cheerfully 
accept  within?  If  it  be  true 
that  Germany  and  America 
can  supply  a  more  useful 
"article"  at  a  lower  price 
than  ourselves,  by  all  means 
let  them  take  the  market,  or 
let  us  bestir  our  manufacturers 
to  claim  supremacy  on  the  only 
admissible  ground  of  excellence. 
Nor  will  our  manufacturers,  if 
they  be  worthy  the  national 
esteem,  sit  down  quietly  under 
the  first  stress  of  competition. 
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should  not  shirk  competition, 
as  we  should  not  fear  the  ad- 
vance of  Germany,  so  we  can- 
not accept  the  garbled  statistics 
of  the  grumblers.  One  serious 
fallacy  vitiates  the  most  pessi- 
mistic figures.  It  is  obvious 
that  a  new  firm  at  the  outset 
of  its  career  will  make  more 
progress  than  an  old-established 
rival,  and  in  certain  trades 
both  Germany  and  America  are 
new  firms.  The  new  firm  starts 
(so  to  say)  from  scratch.  It 
brings  into  the  market  some- 
thing unseen  before.  The  old- 
established  firm,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  it  has  done  itself  justice, 
has  already  reached  a  high  point 
of  development ;  its  excellence  is 
known  to  all  customers;  and 
an  increase  of  profit  is  mani- 
festly more  difficult  than  it 
was  when  the  trade  was  young 
and  untried.  The  most  enter- 
prising factory  cannot  do  more 
than  its  utmost,   and  it  is  no 


mark  of  decadence  if,  having 
attained  its  climax,  it  rests 
solidly  upon  the  heights.  The 
real  competition,  in  fact,  be- 
tween England  and  Germany 
and  America  will  not  begin 
until  Germany  or  America  is 
so  close  upon  England's  heels 
that  England  suffers.  But  the 
figures  of  Mr  Broomhall,  the 
statistician,  prove  that  we  have 
not  as  yet  any  reason  to  fear. 
We  are  content  to  take  his 
figures  with  his  comment,  since 
they  show  that,  if  we  do  not 
possess  the  whole  earth,  we  are 
yet  secure  against  the  bank- 
ruptcy prophesied  by  so  many 
peevish  "patriots." 

"  The  annual  gross  exports  of  mer- 
chandise from  the  United  Kingdom, 
Germany,  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  as  given  in  the  Statistical 
Abstract  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
divided  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  respective  countries,  during  the 
period  from  1879  to  1899,  split  up  into 
three  equal  terms  of  seven  years  : — 


Periods. 

United 

Kingdom. 

Total  exports 

l)€r  capita. 

Germany. 

Total  exi»ort8 

per  capita. 

U.S.A. 

Total  expoits 

per  capita. 

Germany 

and  U.8  A. 

comMned. 

Total  exports 

per  capita. 

1879  to  1885 

£8     4     1 

£4  17     5 

£3     2     2 

£7  19     7 

1886  to  1892 

8     0  11 

4     8     4 

2  14     1 

7     2     6 

1893  to  1899 

7     9     0 

3  12     2 

2  18     9 

6  10  11 

"The  above  decreases  are  due  to  the 
fall  in  value  of  late  years  ;  the  actual 
volume  of  trade  has,  of  course,  greatly 
increased.  Besides  showing  that  the 
Briton  is  doing  more,  man  for  man, 
than  his  two  great  rivals  combined, 
the  above  statement  proves  that  he  is 
increasing  his  lead.  In  the  foregoing 
the  export  business  only  has  been 
taken  into  account,  and,  moreover, 
no  credit  has  been  claimed  for  the 
great  preponderance  of  the  British 
shipping  and  financial  interests,  in 
which  this  kingdom  is  facile  princeps" 

Yet  our  Candid  Friends  still 
invite  ruin  by  telling  the  worid 
that  England  has  finished  her 
career. 


Having  demolished  British 
trade,  the  Candid  Friend  pro- 
ceeds to  demolish  the  British 
army.  The  country's  interests, 
we  are  told  on  every  side,  were 
shamefully  betrayed  during  the 
war.  Indeed  this  betrayal  is 
so  commonly  taken  for  granted 
that  the  busy  bodies  of  the 
press,  now  unhappily  to  be 
reckoned  with,  seem  to  keep 
the  proper  paragraphs  standing 
in  type.  Our  generals  cannot 
lead,  our  soldiers  dare  not  fight, 
our  transport  has  broken  down 
hopelessly,     our    doctors     are 
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tent  to  filch  the  falsehood  from 
the  press.  But,  says  Colonel 
Henderson,  "had  he  known 
that  the  troops  at  Colenso 
retired  by  order  of  the  general- 
in-chief,  and  retired  with  the 
utmost  unwillingness;  had  he 
known  that  at  Stormberg  they 
were  suddenly  assailed  by  a 
heavy  Hank  fire  at  short  range, 
that,  instead  of  running  in 
panic,  they  advanced  upon  the 
enemy,  and  only  retired  when 
they  found  that  he  was  posted 
on  the  crest  of  an  inaccessible 
cliff;  had  he  known  that  at 
Magersfontein  the  Highland 
Brigade  held  on,  in  a  perfectly 
hopeless  position,  in  the  mid- 
summer blaze  of  a  South 
African  sun  and  without 
water,  for  more  than  nine 
long  hours;  had  he  known 
that  throughout  the  campaign 
the  great  difficulty  was  not  to 
get  the  men  to  advance,  but  to 
prevent  them  advancing  pre- 
maturely,— he  would  probably 
have  realised  that  the  failures 
of  an  indomitable  soldiery  were 
due  to  mistakes  in  leading  and 
to  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
modem  battle."  The  evidence 
of  competent  soldiers,  however, 
who  are  "  content  to  know  that 
the  manhood  of  the  race  shows 
no  sign  of  deterioration,"  is 
quite  helpless  to  convince  the 
smart  rhetoricians,  who  are 
convinced  that  the  Empire  is 
not  run  on  "  business  lines." 
They  know  much  better  than 
to  accept  what  they  would  call 
"  interested  "  testimony.  Nor 
do  they  willingly  hear  the  rare 
praise  of  impartial  foreigners ; 
their  mind  being  fixed  hope- 
fully upon  disaster,  they  laugh 
when  Count  Sternberg  explains 
that  "modem  arms  have  ren- 


dered it  much  easier  to  act  on 
the  defensive,  and  very  much 
more  difficult  to  assume  the 
offensive."  For  them  it  is 
enough  to  count  heads,  and  to 
assert  that  an  efficient  army 
would  have  overmatched  our 
achievement  in  half  the  time. 
For  ourselves  we  prefer  to  be- 
lieve Count  Sternberg,  whose 
"Military  Reflections"  are  a 
lucid  and  intelligent  piece  of 
criticism,  and  who  declares  in 
all  good  faith  that  "no  Con- 
tinental army  would  have  done 
better  than  the  English  with 
the  same  or  even  somewhat 
greater  niunbers;  and  I  per- 
sonally doubt  if,  as  regards 
practical  equipment,  technical 
smartness,  and  readiness,  a 
Continental  army  would  have 
done  so  well." 

The  gentlemen  who,  under 
the  guise  of  "patriots,"  wan- 
tonly assail  their  country  need 
not  be  numbered  nor  particular- 
ised. They  are  everywhere  vol- 
uble, posing  as  "business  ex- 
perts" in  the  great  reviews, 
and  echoing  the  voice  of  their 
masters  in  the  columns  of  the 
daily  press.  But  we  may  take 
one  flagrant  example  of  reck- 
less criticism — not  because  it  is 
more  intelligent  than  the  others, 
but  because  it  covers  in  its  easy 
stride  the  whole  field  of  human 
enterprise.  Mr  Arnold  White, 
then,  is  profoundly  dissatisfied 
with  his  country,  and  in  a 
little  work  entitled  'Efficiency 
and  Empire'  (London:  Methuen 
&  Co.)  he  has  kindly  volun- 
teered to  put  matters  straight 
for  us.  "England,"  he  says, 
"  has  received  a  warning  to  re- 
organise her  Education,  her 
system  of  Imperial  Defence, 
and  the  Administration  of  her 
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thought  of."  So  on  another 
occasion  :  "  The  Queen  cannot 
believe  that  Mr  Childers  desires 
to  destroy  all  esprit  de  corps  ;  " 
and  when,  after  the  miser- 
able fiasco  of  Majuba,  Mr 
Childers  took  every  step  to 
enable  a  successful  advance  to 
be  made,  and  recommended 
that  the  command  should  be 
intrusted  to  Sir  Frederick 
Roberts,  the  Queen  replied : 
"  Entirely  approve;  had  thought 
of  this  myself."  But  then  you 
read  with  shame  and  confusion 
that  "  the  Cabinet  did  not  feel 
convinced  that  what  had  oc- 
curred at  Majuba  justified  their 
breaking  oflp  the  negotiations 
they  had  ordered  Sir  G.  Colley 
to  open  with  Kruger."  There 
speaks  the  timid  tortuous  voice 
of  Gladstone,  which,  unhappily, 
was  able  to  silence  the  experi- 
enced wisdom  of  the  Queen  and 
the  energetic  patriotism  of  Mr 
Childers.  But  the  Queen  is 
always  justified  of  her  counsel. 
Throughout  the  Egyptian 
troubles  she  alone  kept  in  the 
straight  path.  She  strongly 
warned  the  Government  not  to 
send  out  the  troops  "  before  all 
that  is  required  is  ready  " ;  she 
insisted  that  Arabi  should  be 
punished  with  proper  severity ; 
and  when  the  worst  seemed 
over  she  was  firm  in  suggest- 
ing that  the  troops  should  not 
be  too  hastily  withdrawn.  But 
what  could  Queen  and  country 
avail  against  a  histrionic  Minis- 
ter, who  despised  disaster  and 
would  not  brook  opposition? 

The  chief  lesson,  then,  taught 
by  Mr  Childers's  *  Life '  is  the 
wisdom  of  the  Queen,  which 
might  have  averted  the  war 
which  has  harassed  us  for  more 


than  a  year.  No  wonder  Lord 
Kimberley  has  since  confessed 
the  fault  which  he  once  com- 
mitted in  opposing  her  judg- 
ment. No  wonder  Mr  Gladstone 
has  been  covered  with  an 
obloquy  which  shrouds  no 
other  statesman  of  the  century. 
For  if  the  Queen  be  the  true 
hero  of  the  drama,  Mr  Glad- 
stone is  the  supreme  villain, 
and  the  part  which  he  plays  in 
this  *Life'  of  Mr  Childers 
illustrates  the  worst  danger  of 
our  constitution.  Mr  Glad- 
stone ruled  the  country  against 
the  judgment  of  the  Queen  and 
without  the  sympathy  of  his 
colleagues.  Mr  Childers  does 
not  often  mention  him,  and 
very  seldom  with  approval. 
Thus  in  1876  he  writes :  "The 
Anti-Turkish  agitation  is  noisy, 
but  I  do  not  think  very  deep. 
.  ,  .  People  are  beginning  to 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  playing 
the  Russian  game ;  and,  for 
my  part,  while  I  should  be  only 
too  glad  to  see  the  Turk  out  of 
Europe,  I  would  willingly  pay 
an  income-tax  of  2s.  6d.  in  the 
pound  to  keep  the  Russian  out 
of  Constantinople."  Yet,  for 
all  the  opposition  of  his  col- 
leagues, Mr  Gladstone  went  on 
the  stump,  with  what  result  we 
know. 

This,  indeed,  is  the  great 
danger  of  our  constitution — the 
infiuence  of  the  actor.  But 
happily  the  actor  makes  a  rare 
appearance  in  politics,  and  Mr 
Gladstone  will  not  soon  find 
a  rival.  None  the  less,  it  is 
a  curious  situation.  On  the 
one  hand,  Mr  Gladstone,  with 
a  flood  of  words,  and  a  callous 
disregard  of  facts  ;  on  the 
other,  stern  practical  men  such 
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pay  the  piper,   and  how  shall 
it  best  be  done? 

The  year's  expenditure  is 
£183,592,000,  and  Sir  Michael's 
proposals  for  meeting  the  de- 
ficit and  providing  for  the 
future  are  as  sensible  as  they 
are  moderate.  In  the  first 
place,  he  has  raised  the  income- 
tax,  and  in  the  second  he  has 
insisted  upon  a  broader  basis 
of  revenue.  The  additional 
2d.  in  the  income  -  tax  will 
neither  surprise  nor  appal  the 
country ;  and  though  we  have 
so  long  been  accustomed  to 
direct  taxation  that  an  indirect 
tax  comes  with  something  of  a 
shock,  the  perfect  justice  of  the 
small  impost  levied  on  sugar 
will  appeal  to  alL  During  the 
Crimean  war  the  sugar -tax 
varied  from  13s.  4d.  to  20s.  per 
cwt.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 
proposes  to  put  no  higher  duty 
than  4s.  2d.  a  cwt.  upon  refined 
sugar,  graduated  for  raw  sugar 
by  the  degrees  of  polarisation. 
This  duty  will  produce  rather 
more  than  £5,000,000,  and  will 
cause  difficulty  to  none.  The 
other  tax,  which  has  been  vio- 
lently discussed,  is  levied,  at 
the  rate  of  Is.  per  ton,  upon 
exported  coal.  Now  this  duty, 
as  the  Chancellor  points  out, 
will  be  paid  neither  by  the 
producer  nor  by  the  English 
consumer.  It  will  come  out 
of  the  pockets  of  those  mer- 
chants abroad  who  find  the 
use  of  English  coal  essen- 
tial. A  juster  impost  we 
cannot  imagine.  Coal  is  a 
material  which  differs  from  all 
others.  "  It  is  not  like  corn, 
or  wool,  or  cotton,  or  timber," 
said  Sir  Michael, — "  raw  ma- 
terials  which    the    beneficence 


of  nature  and  the  labour  of 
men  are  continually  producing : 
coal  once  extracted  from  our 
earth  is  gone.  It  is  capital, 
not  interest."  More  than  that, 
coal  is  the  true  source  of  all 
our  wealth  and  prosperity. 
Without  it  we  could  not  have 
supported  our  manufactures  at 
home,  nor  made  our  vast  Em- 
pire over-seas.  So  that  every 
ton  of  coal  sent  abroad  is  a 
possible  weakening  of  our  re- 
sources. If,  therefore,  the  im- 
post of  a  shilling  per  ton  checks 
in  a  measure  the  export  of  our 
coal,  no  damage  will  be  inflicted 
upon  our  national  interests. 
That  the  coal -owners  should 
express  a  vain  indignation  was 
inevitable,  but  the  coal-owners 
will  win  little  or  no  sympathy 
from  the  people.  A  long  blank 
winter  has  been  rendered  far 
more  difficult  of  support  by  the 
immense  increase  in  the  cost  of 
coal;  and,  though  a  feeling  of 
carelessness  for  the  interests  of 
the  coal-owners  may  be  illogi- 
cal, it  is  entirely  consonant 
with  human  nature.  For  the 
rest.  Sir  Michael  proposes  to 
raise  a  loan  of  £60,000,000; 
and  while  we  might  have  pre- 
ferred a  bolder  Budget,  including 
a  larger  loan  and  an  unraised 
Income-tax,  we  may  yet  congrat- 
ulate ourselves  that  we  are  able 
to  meet  a  special  emergency 
with  a  financial  scheme  at  once 
simple  and  straightforward. 

But  not  even  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  commentary  upon 
the  Budget  indicates  so  clearly 
the  irreconcilable  attitude  of 
the  Pro-Boers  as  their  reception 
of  the  news  that  Sir  Alfred 
Milner  has  been  granted  a 
brief   holiday.     For  two  years 
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Sceiie — A  deep  wooded  gorge 
abutting  on  the  winding  Tugela 
below  Mount  Alice.  Dramatis 
personce  —  30,000  men,  with 
several  things  on  their  minds, 
preparing  to  bivouac.  Time — 
Hot  still  nightfall  on  February 
4,  1900.  Such  was  a  glimpse, 
as  it  were,  into  the  "  flies  "  be- 
fore the  curtain  was  rung  up 
on  the  great  spectacular  drama 
of  Vaal  Krantz,  General  Buller's 
third  attempt  at  the  relief  of 
beleaguered  Ladysmith — third, 
most  exhausting,  and  most 
hopeless,  most  often  thought 
of  by  those  who  strove  in  the 
bloody  trio,  perhaps  most 
worthy  of  thought  in  its  squan- 
dered gallantry,  endurance, 
and  discipline.  Judged  by  the 
evangelical  aphorism,  it  was  in 
other  ways  the  greatest  of  the 
three  failures  which,  whilst 
almost     unnerving      England, 
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nerved  her  retreating  soldiers 
to  a  pitch  of  absolute  uncon- 
querableness  on  the  triumphant 
anniversary  of  Majuba.  Col- 
enso  was  Faith,  absolute  Faith  : 
defeat  was  impossible ;  the  only 
doubt  of  victory  its  extent, 
whether  it  would  not  by  its 
completeness  dash  to  the  ground 
the  hopes  of  many  comrades 
still  upon  the  seas  in  a  frenzy 
of  expectancy,  ardour,  and  sus- 
pense. Spion  Kop  was — until 
it  began  —  Hope  itself.  This 
was  the  way  to  do  it;  could 
men  believe  their  eyes  when 
they  saw  the  right  way  so 
wrongly  taken  that  Hope  lay 
a-dying  at  the  very  wicket- 
gate?  But  Vaal  Krantz  was 
pure  Charity.  It  never  could 
have  succeeded;  men  say  it 
was  never  meant  to  succeed, 
being  but  a  stop-gap  or  semi- 
breve  interpolated  by  the  big, 
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ploddiug,  puzzled  player,  all 
astray  amidst  the  intrioaoy  of 
the  tremendous  musio  he  was 
called  upon  to  perform,  yet  un- 
willing to  be  altogether  silent. 
Macaulay's  schoolboy  (cock- 
sure child  of  how  delightfully 
cock-sure  a  parent)  would  have 
seen  at  a  glance  the  absurdity 
of  the  position  tenanted  for  two 
terrific  days  by  but  one  passive 
brigade  of  the  whole  eager 
army.  His  father,  whilst  re- 
cording his  youthful  scorn, 
would  have  borne  limpid  and 
nervous  testimony  to  the  hero- 
ism of  that  battered  unit.  It 
was  pure  Charity,  suffering  long, 
enduring  all  things,  that  gen- 
erals at  their  wits'  end  might 
pull  themselves  together ;  most 
of  all  that  Ladysmith,  now 
wellnigh  choked  in  the  unceas- 
ing hug  of  its  adversary,  might 
feel  his  strong  arms  loosen  a 
little  as  he  felt  the  blows  re- 
doubling from  without. 

Hence  this  army,  lately 
marched  from  Spearman's 
camp,  in  the  wooded  gorge 
below  Mount  Alice,  with  two 
heavy  reverses  to  brood  upon 
with  that  portion  of  its  mind 
which  craniologists,  and  others 
addicted  to  the  pastime  of 
destroying  the  mystery  of  the 
human  body  without  adding  to 
its  beauty,  aver  to  be  solely 
given  over  to  things  of  the 
past,  and  in  the  future  the 
possible  cataclysm  of  the  sur- 
render of  the  division  now 
known  to  be  in  extremis  in  the 
invested  town.  Something 
must  be  done,  good  or  bad; 
nothing  good  appeared,  so  this 
army  cheerfully  set  itself  to 
illustrate  bravely  and  with 
blood,  for  scoffers  and  the  text- 


books of  the  future,  the  very 
worst  strategical  attempt  at 
doing  nothing  for  Charity's 
sake  ever  attempted  with  live 
men  and  live  shells. 

In  attempting  to  describe  the 
ground  upon  which  the  battle 
of  Vaal  &*antz  took  place,  it  is 
impossible  to  get  away  from 
the  trite  sunile  of  a  theatre,  a 
magnificent  theatre  with  five 
square  mUes  of  stage,  and  for 
auditorium  an  immense  half- 
moon  of  green  hills  and  ridges. 
Battles  are  not  oommonly 
fought  on  such  spectacular 
country,  for  fine  levels  leading 
up  to  high  ground  mean  heavy 
losses  to  the  attackers,  and  the 
utter  impossibility  of  anjrthing 
but  the  most  bull -headed  of 
tactics.  Vaal  Krantz  was  per- 
haps the  most  picturesque  battle 
ever  fought ;  it  was  also  tlie 
most  ridiculous  tactically.  The 
Boer  position  was  strong  beyond 
description.  Overlooking  our 
left  towered  Spion  Kop,  over- 
looking our  right  the  still  loftier 
Doomkloof,  whilst  Brakfontein, 
a  ridge  of  lower  elevation,  joined 
the  two  with  a  long  sweep- 
ing semicircle,  entrenched  from 
ridge  to  base;  heavy  guns  on 
Spion  Kop,  heavier  guns  on 
Doomkloof,  guns  of  sdl  sorts 
between,  3-inch  Creusots,  pom- 
poms, a  curious  nondescript 
firing  segment  shell,  T-pounders, 
15-pounders,  and  perhaps  10,000 
rifles, — ^never  was  there  an  army 
with  a  more  varied  repertoire 
than  this  of  Louis  Botha's,  nor 
was  commander  ever  blessed 
with  ground  more  favourable 
to  the  best  use  of  each  weapon, 
or  with  an  enemy  more  certain 
to  draw  upon  himself  the  full 
capacity  of  each.    Vaal  Krants 
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itself,  a  mere  foothill,  almost 
indistinguishable  beneath  the 
lieights  beyond,  lies  nearly  in- 
side the  right  or  eastern  horn 
of  the  mighty  orescent;  below 
it  flows  the  Tugela  with  many 
a  convolution  as  it  worries  its 
way  through  the  eastern  hills, 
but  taking  a  course  nearly 
directly  north  and  south  back 
towards  Mount  Alice  and  Pot- 
geiter's  Drift.  Along  its  right 
bank  runs,  first  the  beautiful 
leafy  road,  and  beyond  the  steep 
wooded  heights  of  Schwartz 
Kop,  whose  terraces  of  solid 
dark  green  had  been  occupied 
by  Lord  Dundonald  for  some 
days.  Away  back  at  Pot- 
geiter's  Drift  British  troops 
were  already  across  the  river, 
holding  a  hummocky  Uttle 
kopje  three  miles  from  all 
parts  of  the  Boer  position  as 
a  bridge-head  to  the  pontoon 
behind  them.  Behind  the  kopje 
scjuatted  a  battery  of  5 -inch 
guns ;  upon  Mount  Alice,  be- 
hind and  across  the  river,  lived 
the  4*7's;  and  along  the  ter- 
races and  in  the  dense  woods  of 
Schwartz  Kop  men  were  strain- 
ing and  hauling  all  night  at 
steel  hawsers,  until  with  almost 
superhuman  labour  heavy  ord- 
nance was  actually  perched 
upon  the  flat  summit,  a  sight 
almost  as  wonderful  to  behold 
as  the  terrible  work  they  did 
next  day.  Alack  that  man's 
greatest  eflForts  should  be  made 
for  the  destruction  of  his  kind  I 
the  strength,  skill,  and  endur- 
ance which  are  given  to  his 
greatest  works  of  mercy  are  but 
languid  in  comparison. 

Meanwhile  the  host,  hidden 
away  in  the  wooded  gorge 
below  Mount  Alice,  slumbered 


beneath  the  trees  through  the 
short  beautiful  summer's  night ; 
dark  forms  everywhere — in  the 
long  grass,  behind  boulders, 
under  waggons ;  over  all  abso- 
lute silence,  and  the  aroma  of  a 
South  African  valley  yielding 
up  in  the  darkness  the  scented 
heat  of  the  blazing  day  before. 
One  of  the  punishments  for 
passions  intrinsically  evil  is 
that  objects  intrinsically  lovely 
and  joyous  connected  with  them 
can  become  hateful  or  sad.  Men 
have  been  known  to  loathe 
women,  or  flowers,  or  certain 
beautiful  melodies,  from  recol- 
lections called  up  by  each. 
War  is  a  passion  intrinsically 
evil :  no  man  of  the  Natal  army 
will  ever  inhale  the  heavy,  sen- 
suous, almost  gorgeous,  smell  of 
hot  crushed  grass  and  mimosa 
without  a  vision  of  bursting 
shells  and  writhing  bodies  com- 
ing before  his  eyes,  and  the 
sound  of  smothered  shrieks  to 
his  ears. 

RSveilU  at  4  A.M. ;  a  bright 
bustling  morning;  all  the  val- 
ley alive  with  the  sound  and 
movement  of  thousands  of  men 
astir  and  setting  about  break- 
fast. Not  a  word  of  battles 
and  murder  and  sudden  death ; 
the  hillside,  five  minutes  after 
the  men  had  been  roused,  re- 
sembled an  immense  picnic, 
with  its  groups  of  pals  break- 
fasting amicably  in  circles  — 
the  thoughtless  more  thought- 
less than  ever,  the  thoughtful 
less  thoughtful  than  at  bed- 
time the  night  before.  About 
6  A.M.  the  "fall  in"  sounded, 
and  a  few  moments  later  the 
long  column  was  filing  down 
the  steep  valley.  As  each 
company   debouched    from    its 
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as  a  simile  of  wrath  and 
grandeur;  so  terrible  that  it 
is  impossible  to  despise  the  hu- 
man race  which  numbers  men 
who  can  endure — ay,  and  keep 
their  nerve  and  rage — under 
its  appalling  visitations.  Up 
on  Schwartz  Kop  the  long 
guns  have  not  yet  spoken; 
they  are  to  be  a  surprise 
sprung  upon  the  enemy  when 
the  real  knot  of  the  day 
comes  to  be  tackled.  How 
portentous  is  the  silence  of 
the  great  green  crag !  We 
who  know  with  what  it  is  ten- 
anted think  strange  thoughts 
as  the  shells  from  Mount  Alice 
sing  over  our  heads.  How 
grimly  the  long  silent  tubes 
lurk  amongst  the  trees,  watch- 
ing the  work  of  their  comrades 
already  in  action,  and  perhaps 
whispering  each  one  to  his 
mighty  brother,  "  Fine  work, 
fine  work  ;   but  wait ! " 

Meanwhile  we  of  the  river- 
side column  have  left  the  trees 
behind  us,  and  move  out  into 
an  open  U-shaped  plain  lying  in 
a  bend  of  the  river,  which  has 
turned  sharply  away  from  our 
left  towards  Brakfontein,  to  re- 
appear again  close  to  our  right 
under  the  forward  foot  of 
Schwartz  Kop.  About  2000 
yards  in  front,  at  the  central 
point  of  the  bend,  lies  Vaal 
Krantz  itself  —  a  hog -backed 
kopje  of  huge  boulders,  backed 
by  the  long  lowering  sweep  of 
Brakfontein,  curving  away  to 
tlie  westward  and  to  the  east- 
ward,— first  a  level  plain  with 
Munger's  Farm  like  a  little 
island  in  the  midst  of  it,  then 
the  high  green  billows  of 
Doomkloof  rising  crest  above 
crest,     completely    dominating 


the  whole  expanse  below  it. 
As  we  settled  down  in  the 
blazing  sunshine  for  what 
turned  out  to  be  a  wait  of 
hours,  Schwartz  Kop  spoke  at 
last,  and  out  from  the  thickets 
on  its  sununit  rushed  a  4*7 
shell  towards  Brakfontein,  to 
join  its  comrades  from  Mount 
Alice.  At  the  same  time  two 
or  three  batteries  of  15-pound- 
ers,  drawn  up  on  our  right, 
opened  a  tremendous  fire  upon 
Vaal  Krantz  itself — every  gun 
of  the  long  line  booming  in 
turn,  imtil  the  sound  of  them 
was  like  the  rhythmic  thumping 
of  a  big  drum.  No  Paradise 
that  rocky  fortress  even  now, 
but  comfortable  compared  to 
the  hell  it  will  be — tenable  only 
by  devils,  not  men.  And  now, 
for  the  first  time,  a  hint  as  to 
the  plan  of  attack  is  conveyed 
to  the  waiting  battalions.  There 
is  first  of  all  to  be  a  feint  at- 
tack delivered  against  the  face 
of  Brakfontein  across  the  level 
plain ;  General  Wynne's  bri- 
gade (late  poor  General  Wood- 
gate's,  pro  patria  mortuua)  has 
been  left  behind  at  Potgeiter's 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  to  bear 
all  the  semblance  of  reality, 
and  will  be  all  but  pushed 
home,  drawing— it  is  hoped— 
the  bulk  of  the  enemy  from 
their  widespreading  intrenoh- 
ments  to  a  point  opposite  the 
threatened  danger.  This  ac- 
complished, a  dash  is  to  be 
made  for  Vaal  Krantz — a  pon- 
toon is  at  this  moment  being 
laid  just  below  us  at  Munger's 
Drift  under  a  brisk  rifle  fusilade, 
over  which  the  assaulting  col- 
umns will  pass, — another  dash 
upon  a  green  hill  to  the  east 
of  Vaal    Krantz,   and    then — 
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ridges  from  eyes  which  would 
flash  and  glare  at  every  flash  of 
the  guns  lurkmg  along  them,  if 
the  latter  would  but  play  the 
game  and  start  their  bellowing 
at  the  men  who  mean  to  take 
them.  But  there  oomes  a  mo- 
ment when  even  Boer  nerves 
yield,  and  some  one  raises  his 
rifle  and  fires:  how  well  the 
British  army  knows  that  soli- 
tary shot  I  It  is  supposed  to 
be  from  the  Dutch  general,  a 
signal  for  all  to  commence 
firing ;  but  I  wager  that  it 
oomes  from  some  youthful  Boer 
crouchmg  and  trembling  in  his 
trench,  not  with  fear,  but  with 
that  agony  of  something,  per- 
haps of  joy,  which  attacks  most 
In^ve  fighting  men  before  the 
leash  is  removed  and  they  are 
sent  to  their  work.  Were  it 
a  preconcerted  signal,  as  the 
Boers  pretend,  it  would  be  (the 
actions  of  Boer  generals  mostly 
are)  much  better  timed,  and 
would  crack  out  when  the  as- 
saulting columns  were  so  closely 
committed  that  even  a  bloody 
retreat  would  be  difficult,  and  a 
victorious  rush  impossible  for 
lack  of  men  to  make  it.  At 
Colenso,  another  thousand  yards 
and  the  army  of  Natal  would 
have  been  no  more;  but  the 
single  rifle  spoke,  10,000  trem- 
bling fingers  pressed  trigger 
before  the  echoes  had  died  away, 
and  the  army  of  Natal  was 
saved.  Let  there  be  no  delu- 
sions about  Colenso ;  it  was  not 
destruction  but  salvation :  once 
in  the  river-bed.  nothing  human 
could  have  prevented  the  most 
awful  massacre  of  modem  times, 
compared  to  which  Maiwand 
and  Isandlwhana  would  have 
been  but  affairs  of  patrols,  and 


the  British  nation  might  have 
become,  instead  of  merely  sorry, 
wellnigh  insane. 

It  rang  out,  this  single  shot, 
when  Wynne's  leading  line  had 
reached  to  within  1500  yards 
of  the  foot  of  Brakf ontein,  and 
on  the  infttant  was  followed  by 
the  roar  of  thousands  of  rifles 
from  end  to  end  of  the  in- 
trenched ridge.  We  could  see 
the  white  spurts  of  dust  danc- 
ing about  the  long  yellow  lines  ; 
but  they  kept  steadily  on,  until 
even  we,  who  were  in  the  secret, 
began  to  wonder  whether  we 
were  not  to  witness  a  real  on- 
slaught after  alL  At  the  same 
time  a  heavy  gun  on  Spion  Kop 
and  several  smaller  ones  on 
Brakf  ontein  itsett  opened  upon 
the  batteries  on  Wynne's  left. 
Their  fire  was  rapid  and  accu- 
rate :  it  could  hanlly  help  being 
the  latter,  for  gunners  are  but 
seldom  blessed  with  so  fair  a 
mark  as  a  line  of  guns  at  med- 
ium range  drawn  up  on  an  open 
plain  1000  feet  below.  Bight 
amongst  the  guns  the  sheila 
dropped  and  burst,  sometimes 
apparently  exactly  on  one  of 
the  little  frog-like  shapes  squat- 
ting nozzle  heavenwwrds  in  its 
appointed  place,  hiding  it  alto- 
gether in  a  whirlwind  of  brown 
dust ;  but  before  it  could  blow 
away,  before  even  the  anxious 
''Ahl "  had  died  on  tha  lips  of 
the  spectators,  out  from  the 
bosom  of  the  cloud  would  leap 
the  red  tongue  of  flame  whioh 
told  that  the  smothered  pieoe 
was  countering  the  Uow,  and 
away  up  upon  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  a  defiant  little  ball  of 
snowy  smoke  showed  that  from 
there,  at  any  rate,  it  was  not 
safe    to    sit    and    gloat   over 
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Schwartz  Kop  disclosed  its  full 
broadside  for  the  first  time,  and 
tremendous  was  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  next  hour.  It  is 
hopeless  to  attempt  description 
of  heavy  artillery  fire  so  as  to 
be  understood  by  those  whom 
peaceful  fate  has  not  allowed 
to  see  or  hear  it.  From  the 
kop  above  us  perhaps  twenty 
enormous  projectiles  a  minute 
were  roaring  their  way  to- 
wards the  ridge  3000  yards 
ahead,  each  bearing  50  lb.  of 
lyddite.  As  they  smote  their 
objective,  Vaal  Krantz  reeled 
and  shook,  quivering  through 
the  haze  of  green  and  yellow 
smoke,  bellowing  back  from  its 
hollow  caves  at  its  tormentors 
as  the  shells  burst  with  a  re- 
verberating roar  even  louder 
than  that  of  the  guns  which 
had  launched  them.  Just  in 
front  of  us  thirty  or  forty  15- 
pounders  were  swinging  shrap- 
nel with  a  continuous  peal  at 
the  same  unhappy  hill,  sweeping 
the  crest-line  from  end  to  end 
with  its  terrible  avalanche  of 
bullets.  One  could  see  the 
ground  beneath  the  snowy  puffs 
of  smoke  paling  and  smoking 
as  the  shower  of  lead  whisked 
along  it,  tearing  up  the  dark 
surface  and  disclosing  the  lighter 
soil  beneath.  Every  now  and 
tlien  a  big  shell  from  the  naval 
guns  would  fail  to  burst  pro- 
perly, and  up  into  the  air  rushed 
a  thick  oily  column  of  dark 
green  smoke,  as  the  charge, 
instead  of  detonating  and 
shivering  its  steel  prison  into 
a  hundred  shouting  fragments, 
merely  opened  its  walls  and 
died  with  a  muffled  thunderous 
groan  in  the  charred  hollow  it 
had    blasted    for   itself   in    the 


ground.  Sometimes,  when  a 
movement  of  men  was  discern- 
ible on  the  ridge,  a  salvo  was 
discharged,  and  the  blow,  as  if 
from  an  Almighty  hand,  would 
alter  the  shape  of  the  rocks 
before  our  very  eyes.  A  terrible 
thing,  a  salvo,  a  thing  of  horror 
and  wild  terror  to  the  frail 
bodies  crouching  before  it ;  how 
grand  is  the  mind  that  can  keep 
them  there !  a  mind  as  resist- 
less in  its  way  as  the  shrieking 
shell  itself.  A  fine  thing  is 
courage:  the  Boers  have  their 
full  share  of  it.  They  cling  to 
the  shattered  rocks,  lying  flat 
upon  the  ground  and  feeling 
it  quake  as  another  messenger 
from  the  sailors  crashes  some- 
where in  their  neighbourhood. 
Perhaps  the  bombardment 
slackens  for  a  moment,  and 
cautiously  each  man  lifts  his 
face  from  the  ground,  and  be- 
gins to  peer  over  his  boulder. 
But  the  air,  like  the  ground,  is 
alive  and  angry,  there  is  a  crack 
as  of  a  colossal  whip  overhead, 
and  a  storm  of  lead  rushes  down 
from  the  sky  into  the  pale  up- 
turned faces,  dashing  some  of 
them  red  and  shapeless  down 
to  the  ground  again.  No  need 
of  cover  to  these :  they  have 
taken  shelter  behind  a  stronger 
thing  than  rock  I  But  the 
others  still  crouch,  stem  minds 
combating  and  defeating  trem- 
bling bodies  ;  this  ridge  is  theirs 
to  hold,  and  by  the  help  of  the 
ancient  God  of  the  voortrekkera, 
their  fathers,  they  will  hold  it : 
a  fine  thing  is  courage ! 

Meantime,  under  this  terrific 
uproar,  the  Engineers  are  im- 
perturbably  pegging  away  at 
their  bridge  down  at  Munger's 
Drift,  as  fine  a  performance  in 
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is  but  a  tfle  in  the  weird  mosaic, 
the  thought  of  death  but  an- 
other; it  is  not  till  afterwards 
that  one  is  horrified  at  one's 
absenoe  of  horror,  or  sad  to 
remember  that  some  one  jested 
in  the  presence  of  unutterable 
sadnesa  Well,  well,  were  it 
not  so  men  would  not  fight  at 
all,  and  there  is  no  good  metal 
save  that  of  which  the  fibres 
have  been  welded  and  knit 
upon  the  anviL  The  Durhams 
\eaA  the  way,  followed  by  the 
1st  Bifle  Brigade,  the  Scottish 
Bifles,  and  the  60th,  the  Devons, 
lent  from  the  2nd  Briirade,  with 
a  misidon  of  their  ow^  brhiging 
up  the  rear.  There  is  a  pause, 
and  then  a  glorious  dash  for 
the  bridge :  the  Light  Brigade 
had  never  more  need  of  swift 
feet ;  the  bridge  has  long  been 
marked  by  every  gun  and  rifle 
on  the  Boer  position*  A  storm 
of  bullets  from  front  and  right 
whit  viciously  upon  the  wood- 
work, or  splash  up  the  thick 
water  on  either  side  like  a 
thunder  -  shower.  The  pom- 
pom opens  at  once,  its  weird 
knocking  coming  from  behind 
a  low  green  hill  to  the  right 
of  Vaal  Krantz.  Its  stream 
of  sheUs  arrive;  like  a  whirl- 
wind they  leap  into  the  throng 
of  doubling  men  on  the  rocking 
pontoon.  The  casualties  are 
few  but  terrible ;  the  face  is 
swept  from  the  head  of  one 
eager  soldier,  who  lives  and 
stands  a  moment  unconscious 
of  his  frightful  fate.  Another 
is  disembowelled,  and  he  too, 
wretched  lot,  lives,  pleading 
horribly  to  comrades  hurrying 
by  with  averted  heads  to  spare 
a  moment  from  the  killing 
ahead  to  kill  him.      It  is  wdl 


that  all  men  should  know  what 
war  is.  Ye  Oliviers  with  your 
''light  hearts,"  your  cause 
must  be  just  indeed  if  things 
like  these  do  not  weigh  upon 
you.  But  the  Light  Brigade 
sweeps  on,  1000  men  have 
crossed  before  the  Boer  gunners 
have  time  to  reload,  though 
the  rifle-bullets  pour  from  the 
hill-tops  in  a  constant  wailing 
stream,  not  all  into  the  water. 
A  party  of  riflemen  from  a  low 
hill  on  the  extreme  right  cause 
the  greatest  annoyance:  the 
bridge  is  in  full  view  of  them, 
and  their  fire  rains  upon  it 
with  scarcely  a  bullet  astray. 
Four  Mairim  guns  are  hastily 
turned  upon  them ;  but  a  mil- 
lion bullets  lash  round  their 
hiding-place  without  eflPect^  and 
to  the  end  of  the  day  the 
bridge  was  under  a  steady  and 
accurate  fire  from  these  plucky 
Dutchmen. 

And  now  the  Light 
is  over,  and  the  Devons, 
of  heavies,  as  imperturbable  as 
their  own  Tors  of  Dartmoor, 
tramp  after,  company  by  com- 
pany, over  the  lurching  pontoon, 
and  gain  the  comparative  shelter 
of  the  farther  bank.  They  have, 
as  I  said,  a  mission  of  their  own, 
and  a  hazardous  one  it  looks. 
Away  to  the  eastward  of  Vaal 
Elrantz,  under  the  very  shoulder 
of  Doomkloof,  lies  the  small 
round  hill  or  hillock  from  behind 
which  the  Boers  have  been 
filing  their  pom-pom.  Later- 
ally it  is  quite  isolated;  2000 
good  yards  intervene  between 
it  and  Vaal  E^rantss.  Immedi- 
ately over  it  looms  Doomkloof, 
upon  which  squats  a  OO-pounder 
Oreusot  gun.  To  its  right  rise 
other  heights,  all  certainly  held, 
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which  the  writer  belongs  lay 
along  the  spruit-bed  itself  for 
the  most  part — that  is  to  say, 
after  leaving  the  bridge  —  al- 
most  straight  for  Vaal  Krantz. 
A  narrow  path  just  above  the 
water  -  line,  overhung  with 
bushes  in  parts,  formed  the 
"going,"  and  there  was  little 
time  for  observation  or  re- 
flection in  the  single  file  of 
racing,  stumbling  figures  that 
poured  along  it.  At  every 
turn  which  exposed  the  track 
to  the  view  of  the  defenders 
of  the  hill  in  front,  a  whirl  of 
ritie-bullets  beat  upon  the  wet 
ground  and  whisked  the  twigs 
in  the  air  with  a  noise  like 
that  of  hundreds  of  small 
whips ;  at  every  turn  visible  to 
the  riflemen  along  Doornkloof 
the  whirlwind  came  again, 
from  behind  this  time.  Every 
now  and  then  the  hot  breath- 
less queue  was  "  brought  up  " 
with  a  bump  and  a  volley  of 
oaths — some  one  was  down  in 
front :  never  mind,  press  on, 
plenty  more  behind  I  At  one 
spot  a  wounded  man  lay  right 
across  the  track,  and  the  long 
line  of  men  leapt  over  his  body 
like  a  flock  of  sheep  over  a 
puddle.  He  was  horribly 
wounded,  and  as  one  jumped 
no  power  on  earth  could  keep 
one's  eyes  from  falling  towards 
his  naked  hurt.  At  intervals 
one  came  to  a  little  siding  or 
recess,  and  in  this  would  be 
huddled  as  many  wounded  as 
it  would  hold,  all  silent,  half- 
undressed,  filthy,  unnerving, 
the  very  slums  of  war.  A  gun 
from  our  right  had  marked  this 
spruit -bed  for  its  own,  and 
every  moment  the  shells  came 
lobbing  over  the  bank,  throwing 


up  a  powdery  geyser  as  they 
dived  into  the  water,  or  plung- 
ing with  a  sullen  smack  into 
the  opposite  bank.  Never 
once,  luckily,  did  they  attain 
their  object  and  skim,  with  a 
steep  descent,  the  ridge  of  the 
bank  under  which  we  advanced, 
or  the  slaughter  would  have 
been  terrible.  Once,  for  five 
minutes,  we  halted  altogether, 
no  one  thought  of  asking  why : 
there  was  breath  to  regain, 
boot-laces  to  do  up,  equipment 
to  settle  in  its  place  and  ease. 
The  whole  line  sat  down  as 
one  man.  Just  below,  on  a 
little  sandy  spit  on  the  river's 
verge,  lay  a  dead  man  of  the 
Durhams,  his  head  half  in  and 
half  out  of  the  water,  which 
lapped  idly  against  his  pale 
face  and  matted  hair.  It 
seemed  incredible  that  he 
should  not  get  up  and  shake 
the  water  from  him :  one  ex- 
pected to  see  him  do  it  every 
moment.  Then  a  shell  came 
whistling  over,  and  plunged 
like  a  heavy  fish  into  the 
wat^r  a  few  yards  beyond  him, 
a  circle  of  waves  springing 
outwards  as  it  smote  the  water. 
They  rolled  towards  the  mo- 
tionless figure,  and  broke  one 
after  the  other  with  a  little 
plash  over  his  head.  Then  one 
remembered  he  was  dead,  and 
was  glad  when  with  many 
grunts,  at  a  sharp  word  of 
command  or  two,  the  silent 
crouching  line  of  Uving  men 
heaved  themselves  up,  and  the 
clambering,  running,  sweating 
forward  rush  began  again.  In 
parts  the  path  failed,  broken 
down  by  recent  rains,  and  here 
it  was  necessary  to  olaw  one's 
way  to  the  top,  and  race  across 
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brown  forehead  of  the  crag, 
with  the  pitted  smoking  shell- 
holes,  and  a  racing  mob  of  vic- 
torious British  soldiers  swarm- 
ing upwards,  until  the  clear-cut 
edge  of  the  hill's  crest  grew 
confused  and  wobbly  with  the 
numbers  crowding  over  it.  And 
we  shall  see — perhaps,  if  we  are 
very  old,  our  eyes  will  be  foolish 
enough  to  grow  dimmer  and 
more  moist  than  usual  —  un- 
happy twisted  forms  sprawling 
behind  the  rocks  or  propped  up 
against  them,  the  red  flush  of 
exertion  and  fury  slowly  chang- 
ing to  something  even  more 
terrible  to  look  at.  Ye  com- 
rades with  whom,  ye  enemies 
against  whom,  we  fought  that 
day,  it  was  no  transitory 
ephemeral  thing  ye  did,  though 
doubtless  history,  cold  statue  of 
events  that  have  burned  with 
life,  will  snub  your  bravery  and 
agonies  with  the  glib  phrase, 
"  indecisive  action."  But  then, 
and  at  other  times,  ye  drove 
into  one  heart  at  least  of  20,000 
some  dim  knowledge  of  the  in- 
tensity and  pathos  of  human 
life,  of  which  a  hundsed  years  of 
successful  pottering  in  barracks, 
or  office,  or  mansion,  would 
never  have  unfolded  a  shred. 
The  world  is  full  of  vast,  flame- 
like emotions,  of  which  one  reads 
and  thinks,  and  imagines  that 
one  feels  a  faint  glow.  Only 
rarely  can  one  see  them :  in 
mighty  gatherings  such  as  that 
which  thronged  around  the 
track  of  the  gun-carriage,  when 
the  Mistress  of  half  the  earth 
and  sea  made  her  last  progress 
through  her  capital,  in  great 
accidents,  in  great  crimes,  but 
most  of  all  in  battles,  when  the 
fires  buried  in  the  earth  of  all 


men's  souls  are  cast  up  by  the 
seismic  task  they  are  at,  and 
one  sees  some  of  the  glory, 
fury,  and  possibilities  of  human 
nature  projected  in  one  compass 
as  plainly  before  the  eyes  as  the 
picture  on  the  sheet  before  a 
magic-lantern. 

Vaal  Krantz  was  discovered 
to  be  smaller  than  expected,  so, 
after  the  hasty  distribution  of 
troops  along  its  crest,  a  portion 
of  the  attacking  force  was 
ordered  to  leave  the  hill  and 
take  cover  in  the  dry  spruit-bed 
at  its  foot.  Night  was  coming 
on,  but  still  the  shells  came 
tearing  through  the  gloom  from 
Spion  Kop,  Brakfontein,  and 
Doomkloof,  and  Zwartzkop  still 
bellowed  from  behind  in  answer. 
As  the  darkness  grew  our  guns 
ceased  their  long  day's  work,  as 
also  did  the  heavier  ordnance 
on  the  Boer  position ;  but  their 
smaller  guns  and  pom-poms 
kept  it  up  far  into  the  night, 
slating  the  reverse  slopes  of 
the  Krantz  with  wonderful  ac- 
curacy. It  is  a  curious  ex- 
perience  being  sheUed  at  night, 
to  hear  the  projectiles  stealing: 
through  the  still  night  air  from 
afar,  their  rustle  changing  to  a 
whistle,  the  whistle  to  a  shriek, 
the  shriek  to  a  reverberating 
crash  as  the  shell  smashes  into 
a  boulder  and  bursts  with  a 
crimson  and  yellow  glare  in  the 
blackness,  lighting  up  for  an 
instant  the  prostrate  forms  and 
pale  faces  of  the  men  lying 
motionless  in  their  places.  The 
pom-pom  was  particularly  ac- 
tive and  accurate,  spotting  the 
whole  length  of  the  hillside  at 
times  with  a  trail  of  blinding 
spots  of  white  fire.  So  constant 
was  the  fire  that  the  general, 
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the  biillet  drilling  a  dean  round 
hole  through  the  bone,  stioka 
to  his  work  all  day  up  on  the 
hill,  moralising  on  the  humane 
nature  of  '^  punctured  wounds"  1 
What  room  is  there  for  cynios 
in  a  world  of  men  like  this? 
Down  in  a  deep  pool  floundered 
a  poor  wounded  mula  Even 
in  that  atmosphere  of  pain  it 
made  one's  eyes  fill  to  see  the 
brute  lift  his  head  from  the 
water  and  gaze  around  with 
his  wonderful  limpid  eyes  for 
help,  looking  from  soldier  to 
soldier,  hopeful  when  one  drew 
near,  pitiful  as  a  woman's  when 
the  man  passed  on  unseeing. 
Seeing  that  the  animal  was  past 
saving,  I  ordered  a  soldier  to 
shoot  it.  Unnerved  by  the  un- 
aocustomed  job,  the  man  fired 
twioe  and  missed,  the  mule 
gazing  straight  into  his  eyes 
with  a  look  impossible  to  de- 
scribe. The  third  shot  took 
effeot,  and  this  unimportant 
little  addition  to  the  casualty 
list  sank  down  dead  into  his 
pool  Poor  little  brute  I  was 
it  for  this  they  brought  you 
all  the  way  from  Peshawar? 
but  you  have  died  as  few  of 
your  brothers  have  died,  sor- 
rowed for  the  moment  by  one 
of  your  lords  and  mastm  at 
anyrate. 

But  this  is  no  time  or  plaoe 
for  sentimentalising  d  la  Sterna 
There  is  a  souffle  and  a  bustle 
upon  the  left  orest  of  the  hill, 
and  a  redoubled  energy  notice- 
able in  the  Dutch  guns.  Men 
are  rising  and  rushing  forward, 
others  are  recoiling;  by  the 
gods,  the  Boers  are  trymg  to 
retake  the  hill  I  The  Mausers 
fairly  roar,  crash  after  crash  of 
volleys  answer  them  from  the 
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whole  length  of  the  crest-line^ 
which  is  misty,  Uue,  and  brown 
with  the  haze  from  the  rifle- 
barrels,  Imd  the  earth  blown 
up  by  the  bursting  shells.  The 
reserve  battalion  rises  and 
sweeps  forward  and  upward, 
bearing  with  it  the  front  line 
which  had  recoiled,  fairly  shot 
off  the  crest  The  Mauser  fire 
dwindles  and  dies,  the  English 
volleys  change  into  a  pealing 
rat-tat-tat  of  independent  fire ; 
the  counter-attack  has  failed, 
for  which  thank  the  Lord  and 
the  reserve  battalion.  Once 
more  before  dusk  the  enemy 
attempts  it :  it  is  beaten  off  as 
before,  with  less  trouble ;  attack 
is  not  the  mStier  of  the  Boer, 
though  for  ah  amateur  he  does 
not  do  it  badly.  But  he  has  a 
way  of  firing  too  much  and 
advancing  too  little,  which — it 
the  defenders  stand — ^renders  it 
impossible  for  him  to  get  up 
that  Sktn  and  enthusiasm  in- 
separable from  a  successful  on- 
slaught, and  only  possible  to 
men  like  our  own,  who  can  sub- 
ordinate all  thoughts  to  that 
of  "getting  there.'* 

Just  as  darkness  fell  again 
the  order  came  for  the  2nd 
Brigade  to  relieve  the  4th  upon 
the  Krantz.  The  Boer  fire  had 
slackened  a  bit^  though  an  oc- 
casional shell  and  an  inter- 
mittent flight  of  bullets  still 
groaned  and  whistled  along  the 
hillside.  Silently  the  battalionB 
mo ved  forward  across  the  spmifc- 
bed  and  breasted  the  hilL  It 
was  becoming  very  dark,  and 
the  battered  battalions  ci  the 
4th  Brigade  stumbled  thank- 
fully down  the  lull  after  endnr* 
ing  a  bombardment  of  thirty- 
six  long  honrsi  in  which  th^ 
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that  never  once  did  our  shells 
succeed  in  touching  them.  The 
monster  on  Doomkloof  had  a 
close  shave.  Its  epaulement, 
and  even  its  muzzle,  were 
plainly  visible  to  our  gunners, 
and  tons  of  shell  and  lyddite 
plunged  around  it  all  day. 
Suddenly,  apparently  from  in- 
side the  very  work  itself,  came 
a  heavy  report,  and  up  into  the 
air  rushed  a  vast  column  of 
smoke.  A  shell  from  the  naval 
guns  on  Schwartzkop  had 
landed  in  the  epaulement  and 
blown  up  the  reserve  of  ammuni- 
tion lying  in  readiness  behind 
the  weapon.  Surely  that  long 
Frenchman  had  said  his  last 
word,  and  a  cheer  arose  from 
those  who  had  witnessed  the 
incident.  But  no;  after  a  medi- 
tative silence  of  half  an  hour 
up  came  the  blunt  black  snout 
again,  poked  inquiringly  about 
like  that  of  some  great  serpent 
raising  his  head  from  the  jungle 
for  a  look  round,  and  then, 
boom  I  a  94-lb.  shell  was  cleav- 
ing its  ponderous  way  towards 
the  5-inch  guns  drawn  up  on 
the  flat  by  the  river.  There 
was  a  crash  and  an  earthy 
eruption  between  the  5-inoher8 : 
the  Frenchman  had  got  the 
range  to  a  yard,  and  inter- 
mittently, for  the  rest  of  the 
day,  made  marvellous,  but 
happily  almost  innocuous, 
shooting  at  our  heavy  batteries, 
varying  his  practice  by  a  shot 
into  the  cavalry  sheltering 
amongst  the  woods  below 
Schwartzkop,  or  an  artistic 
series  of  bull's-eyes  at  his  old 
objective,  Vaal  Krantz  and  us. 
About  2  P.M.  the  six  small  guns 
upon  Brakfontein  opened  a 
tremendously    hot     firo,     sheU 


after  shell,  with  but  ten  seconds 
or  so  interval,  dropped  amongst 
the  sangars,  the  reports  coming 
with  the  regularity  of  a  black- 
smith's blows  upon  his  anvil. 
Some  one  counted  253  of  these 
and  other  projectiles  which  fell 
upon  the  Krantz  in  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  then 
gave  it  up.  Down  below,  in 
the  bend  of  the  river  immedi- 
ately under  the  kopje,  the 
Engineers  were  building  a 
second  pontoon-bridga  They 
must  have  been  invisible  to 
almost  every  portion  of  the 
enemy's  position,  but  their  pre- 
sence was  signalled  by  some 
accurate  and  keen  -  eyed  ob- 
server, and  shells,  thrown  at 
random  but  wonderfully  well 
placed,  began  to  fall  around  the 
workers.  The  bridge  was  hit 
twice  ere  completed,  one  shell 
plunging  straight  through  the 
centre  of  the  planking,  boring 
for  itself  a  clean  round  hole. 
But  the  gallant  R.E.  worked 
on  unconcernedly,  and  the  Boer 
gunners,  doubtless  informed 
that  the  task  had  been  success- 
fully accomplished,  desisted  at 
length  from  their  efforts  in  this 
direction,  and  again  turned 
their  attention  to  the  battered 
Krantz. 

It  was  a  terrible  day  for  the 
2nd  Brigade  —  a  day  of  dull 
silent  waiting  in  the  blazing 
heat,  listening  to  the  intermin- 
able whistle  and  roar  of  the 
shells  falling  amongst  them, 
lying  flat  in  the  stony  sangars 
wondering  where  the  next  would 
burst,  and  who  would  be  the 
next  to  be  lifted,  bloody  and 
maimed,  by  the  stretcher-bearers 
for  that  journey  down  the  steep 
hillsida     The   Queen's,    whom 
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running  over  exposed  patches 
of  ground,  disappearing  under 
cover  when  a  bevy  of  shells 
announce  their  approach  and 
burst  uproariously  all  around. 
Mere  rifle-bullets  were  nothing 
accounted  on  this  day,  though 
all  the  time  there  was  a  steady 
ping-ping  from  the  marksmen 
on  Brakfontein,  who  from  their 
position  on  the  left  can  sweep 
Vaal  Krantz  from  flank  to 
flank-  At  length  perhaps  a 
dozen  officers  are  under  the 
tree,  receiving  their  basins  of 
soup,  some  sitting,  others  stand- 
ing. Crash !  a  94-lb.  shrapnel- 
shell  bursts  over  the  hill,  an 
avalanche  of  bullets  pours  over 
the  tree,  tearing  off*  twigs  and 
leaves  with  a  sound  like  the 
wind  through  the  rigging  of  a 
ship.  The  oflBcers,  spoon  half- 
way to  mouth,  crouch  under  the 
deadly  shower;  one  is  shghtly 
hit  in  the  back,  and  all,  when 
the  storm  is  past,  scatter  and 
scramble  up  to  their  shelters 
again,  carrying  the  basins  of 
soup  precariously  in  their  hands, 
a  broad  grin  on  every  face  at 
the  absurdity  of  the  situation. 
Another  crash,  and  another 
shrapnel.  Some  of  the  tin 
basins  fall  and  clatter  down 
amongst  the  stones,  amid  a  roar 
of  laughter.  Gallant  men,  even 
absurdity  is  not  absurd  under 
such  conditions:  may  you  laugh 
all  the  rest  of  your  days  in 
peace  and  honour,  for  though 
you  desire  only  the  latter  you 
deserve  both.  A  private  soldier 
supplies  the  next  bit  of  fun. 
Sent  down  from  the  crest  in 
search  of  water,  he  passes  on 
his  downward  way  the  serried 
ranks  of  the  reserve  battalion 
lying    prone    and    motionless, 


many  of  them  asleep,  in  their 
shelters.  Thinking  that  he 
has  stumbled  on  a  battalion  of 
corpses,  he  flies  back  appalled 
to  his  commanding  officer. 
"  Sir,"  he  cries,  "  it's  hawful 
down  there ;  the  dead  are  ly- 
in'  in  'caps,  and  the  wounded, 
I  don't  know  ^ow  many  there 
isn't ! "  Honest  fellow,  he  is 
reassured  after  inquiry  (the  re- 
port was,  nevertheless,  worth 
inquiry),  and  sets  out  again 
on  his  hazardous  journey. 

And  80  on  throughout  the 
day,  a  dismal,  dangerous  eter- 
nity of  sun,  dust,  shells,  and 
bullets  :  a  longer  bombard- 
ment is  probably  unknown  in 
the  history  of  battles,  a  more 
sturdy  and  immovable  endur- 
ance of  it  certainly  unknown. 
Once  during  the  day  Generals 
Buller  and  Warren  approach 
the  hill  to  see  for  themselves 
if  it  be  not  possible  to  get  guns 
upon  its  razor-back,  and  so  to 
answer  on  equal  terms  the 
Dutch  guns  on  the  ridges  be- 
yond. The  conclusion  was 
apparently  an  unfavourable 
one,  for  the  generals  ride  back, 
and  it  is  soon  known  that  the 
hill  is  to  be  vacated  when  dark- 
ness sets  in.  So  we  are  to  re- 
tire for  the  third  time :  alack  I 
three  hundred  years  of  war 
have  not  seen  the  British  army 
turn  its  back  so  often  as  thui 
last  six  months.  But  there  is 
no  despondency,  only  a  widely 
expressed  concurrence  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  order,  and  an 
increased  trust  in  the  general 
for  his  strength  of  mind  in 
publicly  going  back  upon  his 
public  word.  The  rest  of  the 
day,  until  6  P.M.,  the  inter- 
mittent   storm   of    shells    still 
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the  ponderous  boats,  which 
loomed  up  from  the  dark  river- 
bed like  some  gigantic  ichthyo- 
saurus, others  pacing  smartly 
along  with  the  "chesses,"  or 
roadway  planks,  others  clinging 
toad-like  to  the  structure  itself, 
struggling  with  knots  and  lash- 
ings, whilst  all  the  time  a  con- 
stant stream  of  "empties" 
flowed  the  reverse  way  down  to 
the  bridge  again  to  seize  upon 
some  other  portion  of  the 
diminishing  pontoon,  and  then 
to  fall  in  queue  again  with  their 
load  up  to  the  waggona  But 
though  the  Engineers  worked 
their  best  and  hardest,  and  very 
good  and  very  hard  work  must 
be  the  work  that  Major  Irvine 
labels  "  best,"  it  seemed  an  age 
to  us,  lying  on  tenter -hooks 
alongside,  with  the  whole  Boer 


army  in  front  and  our  comrades 
leaving  us  farther  and  farther 
every  moment  behind.  But  it 
is  a  long  bridge  that  has  no 
ending,  and  about  1  A.M.  the 
last  plank  came  up,  the  heavy 
waggons  were  set  in  motion, 
and,  with  then-  infantry  escort, 
began  the  journey  towards  the 
rear. 

And  so  we  will  leave  them, 
disappearing  back  into  the 
darkness,  bearing  with  them 
the  last  link  that  joined  Boer 
and  Briton  in  combat  on  the 
never-to-be-forgotten  field  of 
Vaal  Krantz.  British  soldiers 
will  cross  that  riddled  pontoon 
but  once  more,  on  their  way  to 
what  the  world,  at  anyrate, 
coimts  a  higher  virtue  than 
Faith,  or  Hope,  or  Charity  — 
Success. 
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DOOM   castle:    a  romance.^ 


BY  NEIL  MUNBO. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. — A  DAMNATORY  DOCUMENT. 


MUNGO  took  the  coat  into 
the  castle  kitchen,  the  true 
arcanum  of  Doom,  where  he 
and  Annapla  solved  the  domes- 
tic problems  that  in  later 
years  had  not  been  permitted 
to  disturb  the  mind  of  the 
master  or  his  daughter.  An 
enormous  fireplace,  arched  like 
a  bridge,  and  poorly  enough 
fed  nowadays  compared  with 
its  gluttony  in  those  happier 
years  of  his  continual  bemoan- 
ing, when  plenty  kept  the  spit 
perpetually  at  work,  if  it  were 
only  for  the  good  of  the  beggars 
who  blackened  the  road  from 
the  Lowlands,  had  a  handful 
of  peat  in  its  centre  to  make 
the  yawning  orifice  the  more 
pathetic  to  eyes  that  had  seen 
the  flames  leap  there.  Every- 
where the  evidence  of  the  old 
abundant  days  —  the  rusting 
spit  itself,  the  idle  battery  of 
cuisine,  long  rows  of  shining 
covers.  Annapla,  who  was  as- 
sumed to  be  true  tutelary  genius 
of  these  things,  but  in  fact  was 
beholden  to  the  martial  manikin 
of  Fife  for  inspiration  and  aid 
with  the  simplest  of  ragouts, 
though  he  would  have  died 
sooner  than  be  suspected  of  the 
unsoldierly  art  of  cookery, — 
Annapla  was  in  one  of  her 
trances.  Her  head  was  swathed 
mountainously  in  shawls;   her 


i-^»  ■ 


wild,  black,  lambent  eyes  had 
the  look  of  distant  contempla- 
tion. 

^^  Lord  keep's ! "  said  Mungo, 
entering,  ^'  what  are  ye  doverin 
on  noo  ?  Wauken  up,  ye  anld 
bitch,  and  gie  this  coat  a  dioht. 
D'ye  ken  wha's  ooht  it?  It 
belangs  to  a  gentleman  that's 
no'  like  noo  to  get  but  this 
same  and  the  back-o'-my-haon'- 
to-ye  oot  o'  Doom  Castle." 

She  took  the  coat  and  brushed 
it  in  a  lethargy,  with  odd,  un- 
intelligible chanting. 

"Nane  o'  your  warlock  can- 
ticles !  "  cried  Mungo.  "  Ye 
gied  the  lassie  to  the  man 
that  cam'  withouten  boots — 
sorrow  be  on  the  bargain  I 
And  if  it's  castin'  a  spell  on 
the  coat  ye  are,  111  raither 
clean't  mysel'." 

With  that  he  seized  the  gar- 
ment from  her  and  lustily  ap- 
pUed  himself. 

"A  bonny -like  hostler- wife 
ye'U  mak',"  said  ha  "And 
few'U  come  to  Mungo  Byde's 
hostelry  if  his  wife's  to  be 
eternaUy  in  a  deevilish  dwaam, 
concocting  Hielan'  spells  when 
she  should  be  stirring  at  the 
broth.  No'  that  I  can  blame 
ye  muckle  for  a  want  o'  the 
uptak'  in  what  pertains  to 
culinairy  airts ;  for  what  hae  ye 
seen  here  since  ye  cam'  awa' 
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frae  the  rest  o'  the  drove  in 
Arroquhar  but  lang  kail,  and 
oaten  brose,  and  mashlnm  ban- 
nocks? Ohl  sirs,  sirs  I — Tve 
seen  the  day  I" 

Annapla  emerged  from  her 
tranoe,  and  ogled  him  with 
an  amusing  admiration. 

"  And  noo  it's  a'  by  wi't ;  it's 
the  end  o'  the  auld  baUant," 
went  on  the  little  man.  ''I've 
kent  auld  Doom  in  times  o' 
rowth  and  splendour,  and  noo 
I'm  spared  to  see't  rouped, 
the  laird  a  dyvour  and  a  hame- 
less  wanderer  ower  the  faoe  o' 
the  earth.  He's  gaun  abroad, 
he  tells  me,  and  ettles  to  sit 
doon  aboot  Dunkerque  in 
France.  It's  but  fair,  maybe, 
that  whaur  his  forbears  squan- 
dered he  should  gang  wi'  the 
little  that's  to  the  fore.  I  mind 
o'  his  faither  gaun  awa'  at  the 
last  hoved  up,  a  fair  Jeshurun, 
his  een  like  to  loup  oot  o'  his 
heid  wi'  fat,  and  oomin'  back 
a  pooked  craw  frae  the  dicing 
and  the  drink,  nae  doot  among 
the  scatter-brained  white  cock- 
ades. Whatna  shilpit  man's 
this  that  Leevie's  gotten  for 
lier  new  jo?  As  if  I  dinna  see 
through  them  I  The  tawpie's 
taen  the  gee  at  the  Factor 
because  he  played  yon  ploy 
wi'  his  lads  frae  the  Maltkmd 
barracks,  and  this  Frenchy's 
ower  the  lugs  in  love  wi'  her, 
I  can  see  as  plain  as  Cowal, 
though  it's  a  shameless  thing 
to  say't.  He's  gotten  gey  far 
ben  in  a  michty  short  time. 
Ye're  aye  saying  them  that 
come  unsent  for  should  sit  un- 
served; but  wha  sent  for  this 
billy  oot  o'  France?  and  wha 
has  been  sae  coothered  up  as  he 
has  since  he  cam'  here?     The 


Baron  doesnae  ken  the 
that  yon  and  me's  been  put  to 
for  to  save  his  repitation.  Mony 
a  lee  I  tauld  doon  there  i'  the 
dachan  to  soother  them  oot  o' 
butter  and  milk  and  eggs,  and 
a  bit  hen  at  times;  mony  a 
time  I  hae  gien  my  ain  denner 
to  thae  gangrel  bodies  frae 
Olencroe  sooner  nor  hae  them 
think  there  was  nae  rowth  o' 
vivers  whaur  they  never  were 
sent  awa'  empty-haunded  af ora 
I  aye  keepit  my  he'rt  up  wi' 
the  notion  that  him  doon-bye 
the  coat  belangs  to  wad  hae 
made  a  match  o't,  and  saved 
us  a'  frae  beggary.  But  there's 
an  end  o'  that,  sorry  am  L 
And  sorry  may  you  be,  ve  auld 
runt,  to  heart,  for  he  s  been 
the  guid  enough  friend  to  me ; 
and  there  wad  never  hae  been 
the  Bed  Sodger  Tavern  for  us 
if  it  wasnae  for  his  interest  in 
a  man  that  has  aye  kep'  up 
the  airmy." 

Annapla  seemed  to  find  the 
dialect  of  Fife  most  pleasing 
and  melodious.  She  listened 
to  his  monologue  with  ap- 
proving smiles,  and,  sitting  on 
a  stool,  cowOTed  within  the 
arch,  warming  her  hands  at 
the  apol<^;y  for  a  flama 

''Wha  the  deevil  could  hae 
tauld  her  it  was  the  lad  himsel* 
was  here  that  nioht  wi'  his 
desperate  ohiels  frae  the 
barracks?  It  couldna'  be  yon, 
for  I  didna'  tell  ye  mysel'  for 
fear  ye  wad  bluitter  it  oot  and 
spoil  his  chances.  She  kent 
onyway,  and  it  was  for  no  ither 
reason  she  gied  him  the  route, 
unless — ^unless  she  had  a  notion 
o'  the  Frenchman  frae  the  first 
glisko'him.  There's  no  aoooonfe* 
in'  for  tastes :  olap  a  bunnet  on 
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the  handwriting  was  a  faint 
Italian,  betokening  a  lady, — 
there  was  no  delicate  scrupu- 
losity about  the  domestic,  and 
the  good  Mungo  unhesitatingly 
indulged  himself. 

"  It's  no'  exactly  a  note,"  said 
he,  contracting  his  brows  above 
the  document.  Not  for  the  first 
time  Annapla  regretted  her  in- 
ability to  read,  as  she  craned 
over  his  shoulder  to  see  what 
evidently  created  much  aston- 
ishment in  her  future  lord. 

*'Weel,  that  bates  a'!"  he 
cried  when  he  had  finished,  and 
he  turned,  visibly  flushing,  even 
through  his  apple-red  complex- 
ion, to  see  Annapla  at  his 
shoulder. 

"  It's  a  guid  thing  the  Sicht's 
nae  use  for  English  write,"  said 
he,  replacing  the  letter  carefully 
in  the  pocket  whence  it  had 
come.  "This'll  gae  back  to 
himsel',  and  naebody  be  nane 
the  wiser  o't  for  Mungo  Byde." 

For  half  an  hour  he  busied 
himself  with  aiding  Annapla  at 
the  preparation  of  dinner,  sud- 
denly become  silent  as  a  conse- 
quence of  what  the  letter  had 
revealed  to  him,  and  then  he 
went  out  to  prepare  his  boat  for 
his  trip  to  town. 

Annapla  did  not  hesitate  a 
moment :  she  fished  out  the 
letter  and  hurried  with  it  to  her 
master,  less,  it  must  be  owned, 
from  a  desire  to  inform  him, 
than  from  a  womanly  wish  to 
share  a  secret  that  had  ap- 
parently been  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  Mungo. 

Doom  took  it  from  her  hands 
in  an  abstraction,  for  he  was 
whelmed  with  the  bitter  pros- 
pect of  imminent  farewells :  he 
carelessly  scanned  the  sheet  with 


half-closed  eyes,  and  was  well 
through  perusing  it  before  he 
realised  that  it  had  any  inter- 
est. He  began  at  the  beginning 
again,  caught  the  meaning  of 
a  sentence,  sat  bolt  upright  in 
the  chair  where  Annapla  had 
found  him  lolling,  and  finished 
with  eagerness  and  astonish- 
ment. 

Where  had  she  got  this  ?  She 
hesitated  to  tell  him  that  it  had 
been  pilfered  from  the  owner's 
pocket,  and  intimated  that  she 
had  picked  it  up  outside. 

"Good  woman,"  said  he  in 
Gaelic,  "  you  have  picked  up  a 
fortune.  It  would  have  saved 
me  much  tribulation,  and  your- 
self some  extra  work,  if  you 
had  happened  to  pick  it  up  a 
month  ago  I " 

He  hurried  to  Olivia. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  "  I  have 
come  upon  the  oddest  secret." 

His  daughter  reddened  to  the 
roots  of  her  hair,  and  fell  to 
trembling  with  inexplicable 
shama     He  did  not  observe  it. 

"  It  is  that  you  have  got  out 
of  the  grip  of  the  gled.  Yon 
person  was  an  even  blacker 
villain  than  I  guessed." 

"Oh I"  she  said,  apparently 
much  relieved,  "and  is  that  your 
secret  ?  I  have  no  wonder  left 
in  me  for  any  new  display  of 
wickedness  from  Simon  Mac- 
Taggart." 

"Listen,"  he  said,  and  read 
her  the  damnatory  document. 
She  flushed,  she  trembled,  she 
wellnigh  wept  with  shame  ;  but 
"Oh I"  she  cried  at  the  end, 
"is  he  not  the  noble  man?" 

"The  noble  man!"  cried 
Doom  at  such  an  irrelevant 
conclusion.  "Are  you  out  of 
your  wits,  Olivia?" 
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ness ;  Mungo,  who  had  come  in 
onoe  or  twice  to  replenish  fires 
and  snuff  oandles,  oould  not  but 
look  at  them  with  wonder,  for 
he  plainly  saw  two  foolish  folks 
in  a  common  misunderstanding. 

He  went  back  to  the  kitchen 
crying  out  his  contempt  for  them. 

"If  yen's  coortin',"  he  said, 
"  it's  the  drollest  I  ever  dapt 
een  on  I  The  man  micht  be  a 
carven  image,  and  Leevie  no 
better  nor  a  shilfy  in  the  pook. 
I  hope  she  disnae  rue  her 
change  o'  mind  alreadys,  for 
I'll  warrant  there  was  nane  o' 
yon  blateness  aboot  Sim  Mao- 
Taggart,  and  it's  no'  what  the 
puir  lassie's  been  used  to." 

But  these  were  speculations 
beyond  the  sibyl  of  his  odd 
adoration:  Annapla  was  too 
intent  upon  her  own  elderly 
love-affairs  to  be  interested  in 
those  upstairs. 

And  upstairs,  by  now,  a 
topic  had  at  last  come  on  be- 
tween the  silent  pair  that  did 
not  make  for  love  or  cheerful- 
nesa  The  Baron  had  retired 
to  his  own  room  in  the  rear  of 
the  castle,  and  they  had  begun 
to  talk  of  the  departure  that 
was  now  fixed  for  a  date  made 
imminent  through  the  pressure 
of  Petullo.  Where  were  they 
bound  for  but  France  ?  Doom 
had  decided  upon  Dunkerque 
because  he  had  a  half-brother 
there  in  a  retirement  compelled 
partly  forpolitical  reasons  Uount 
Victor  could  appreciate. 

"  France  I"  he  cried,  delighted. 
"  This  is  ravishing  news  indeed, 
Mademoiselle  Olivia  I " 

"  Yes  ?  "  she  answered,  dubi- 
ously, reddening  a  little,  and 
wondering  why  he  should  par- 
ticularly think  it  sa 


"ifa/oi/  it  is,"  he  insisted 
heartily.  ^'  I  had  the  most  dis- 
turbing visions  of  your  wander- 
ing elsewhere.  I  dedare  I 
saw  my  dear  Baron  and  his 
daughter  immured  in  some 
pestilent  Lowland  burgh  town, 
moping  mountain  creatures 
among  narrow  streets,  in  dreary 
tenements,  with  glimpse  of 
neither  sea  nor  tree  to  com- 
pensate them  for  pleasures  lost. 
But  France  I — Mademoiselle  has 
given  me  an  exquisite  delight. 
For,  figure  you !  France  is  not 
so  vast  that  friends  may  not 
meet  there  often — if  one  were 
so  greatly  privileged  —  and 
every  roadway  in  it  leads  to 
Dunkerque  —  and  —  I  should 
dearly  love  to  think  of  you  as^ 
so  to  speak,  in  my  neighbour- 
hood, among  the  people  I  esteem. 
It  is  not  your  devoted  High- 
lands, this  France,  Mademoiselle 
Olivia,  but,  believe  me,  it  has 
its  charms.  You  shall  not  have 
the  mountains  —  there  I  am 
distressed  for  you — ^nor  yet  the 
rivulets;  and  you  must  dis- 
pense with  the  mists ;  but  there 
is  ever  the  consolation  of  an 
air  that  is  like  wine  in  the  head, 
and  a  frequent  sun.  France, 
indeed  I  Je  auia  rami  I  little 
thought  when  I  heard  of  this 
end  to  the  old  home  of  yon  that 
yon  were  to  make  the  new  one 
in  my  country:  how  oould  I 
guess,  when  anticipating  my 
fairewell  to  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  that  I  should  have 
such  good  company  to  the 
shore  of  France?" 

^^Then  you  are  returning 
now?"  asked  Olivia,  her  affiBO- 
tation  of  indifforenoe  just  a 
little  overdone. 

In  very  truth  he  had  not,  as 
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hopes  was  like  to  bring  a  bitter 
reaping  of  regretful  disillusions. 
As  for  Olivia,  she  was  first  a 
flame  and  then  an  iciole.  Her 
face  scorched  ;  her  whole  being 
seemed  to  take  a  sudden  wild 
alarm.  Count  Victor  dared 
scarcely  look  at  her,  fearing  to 
learn  his  doom  or  spy  on  her 
embarrassment  until  her  first 
alarm  was  over,  when  she  drew 
her  lips  together  tightly  and 
assumed  a  frigid  resolution. 
She  made  no  other  movement. 

A  most  bewitching  flageolet  I 
It  languished  on  the  night  with 
an  overmastering  appeal,  sweet 
inexpressibly  and  melting,  the 
air  unknown  to  one  listener  at 
least,  but  by  him  enviously  con- 
fessed a  very  siren  spell.  He 
looked  at  Olivia,  and  saw  that 
she  intended  to  ignore  it. 

"  Orpheus  has  recovered,"  he 
ventured  with  a  smile. 

She  stared  in  front  of  her 
with  no  response ;  but  the 
jasmine  rose  and  fell,  and  her 
nostrils  were  dilated.  Her 
face  had  turned  from  the  red 
of  her  first  surprise  to  the 
white  of  suppressed  indigna- 
tion. The  situation  was  incon- 
ceivably embarrassing  for  both : 
now  his  bolt  was  shot,  and 
unless  she  cared  to  express 
herself,  he  could  not  venture  to 
allude  to  it  again,  though  a 
whole  orchestra  augmented  the 
eflbrts  of  the  artist  in  the 
bower. 

By -and -by  there  came  a 
pause  in  the  music,  and  she 
spoke. 

'*  It  is  the  blackest  of  affix)nt8 
this,"  was  her  comment,  that 
seemed  at  once  singtdar  and 
sweet  to  her  hearer. 

"  D'accord,''  said  Count  Vic- 


tor, but  that  was  to  himself. 
He  was  quite  agreed  that 
the  Chamberlain's  attentions, 
though  well  meant,  were  not 
for  a  good  woman  to  plume 
herself  on. 

The  flageolet  spoke  again — 
that  curious  unfinished  air. 
Never  before  had  it  seemed  so 
haunting  and  mysterious  —  a 
mingling  of  reproaches  and 
command.  It  barely  reached 
them  where  they  sat  together 
listening,  a  fai^.  thinf  and 
fascinating,  yet  it  left  the 
woman  cold.  And  soon  the 
serenade  entirely  ceased.  Olivia 
recovered  herself ;  Count  Victor 
was  greatly  pleased. 

*^I  hope  that  is  the  end  of 
it,"  she  said  with  a  sigh  of 
relief. 

"Alas,  poor  Orpheus  1  he 
returns  to  Thrace,  where  per- 
haps Madame  Petullo  may  lead 
the  ladies  in  tearing  him  to 
pieces ! " 

"Once  that  hollow  reed  be- 
witched me,  I  fancy,"  said  she 
with  a  shy  air  of  confession; 
"  now  I  cannot  but  wonder  and 
think  shame  at  my  blindness, 
for  yon  Orpheus  has  little 
beyond  his  music  that  is  any 
way  admirabla" 

"  And  that  the  gift  of  nature, 
a  thing  without  his  own  deserv- 
ing, like  his — ^like  his  regard 
for  you,  which  was  inevitable, 
Mademoiselle  Olivia." 

"And  that  the  hollowest  of 
all,"  she  said,  turning  the  evi- 
dence of  it  in  her  pocket  again. 
"He  will  as  readily  get  over 
that  as  over  his  injury  from 
you." 

"Perhaps  'tis  so.  The  most 
sensitive  man,  they  say,  does 
not  place  all  his  existence  on 
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black  looks  at  Monsher  the 
wine  merchant  that  has  a  Noble- 
man's Crest  upon  his  belonginga 
It  is  because  he  has  come  to 
look  for  DrimdaiToch.  And  the 
stupid  body  cannot  find  him  I 
We  know  who  Drimdarrooh  is, 
do  we  not,  Sim  ?  Monsher  may 
have  sharp  eyes,  but  they  do 
not  see  much  further  than  a 
woman's  face  if  the  same  comes 
in  his  way.  And  Simon  Mac- 
Taggart  (they're  telling  me) 
has  been  paying  late  visits  to 
Doom  Castle  that  were  not  for 
the  love  of  Miss  Milk-and- Water. 
Sim  !  Sim  !  I  gave  you  credit 
for  being  less  o'  a  Gomeral. 
To  fetch  the  Frenchman  to  my 
house  of  all  places !  You  might 
be  sure  he  would  not  be  long 
among  our  Indwellers  here 
without  his  true  business  being 
discovered.  Drimdarrooh,  in- 
deed !  Now  I  will  hate  the 
name,  though  I  looked  with  a 
difference  on  it  when  I  wrote  it 
scores  of  times  to  your  direction 
in  the  Rue  Dauphine  of  Paris, 
and  loved  to  dwell  upon  a  pic- 
ture of  the  place  there  that  I 
had  never  seen,  because  my  Sim 
(just  fancy  it !)  was  there.  You 
were  just  a  Wee  Soon  with  the 
title,  my  dear  Traitor,  my  bonny 
Spy.  It  might  have  been  yours 
indeed,  and  more  if  you  had 
patience,  yes  perhaps  and  Doom 
forby,  as  that  is  like  to  be  my 
good-man's  very  speedily.  What 
if  I  make  trouble,  Sim,  and 
open  the  eyes  of  Monsher  and 
the  mim-mou'ed  Madame  at  the 
same  moment  by  telling  them 
who  is  really  Drimdarrooh? 
Will  it  no'  gar  them  Grue,  think 
yo? 

Count  Victor   stood   amazed 
when    he   had    read   this.      A 
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confusion  of  feelings  were  in 
his  breast.  He  had  blundered 
blindly  into  his  long -studied 
reprisals  whose  inadequate  exe- 
cution he  was  now  scarce  will- 
ing to  regret,  and  Olivia  had 
thought  him  capable  of  throw- 
ing her  to  this  colossal  rogue  I 
The  document  shook  in  his 
hand. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  Olivia  at  last. 
"Is  it  a  much  blacker  man 
that  is  there  than  the  one 
you  thought?  I  can  tell  you 
I  will  count  it  a  disgrace  to 
my  father's  daughter  that  she 
ever  looked  twice  the  road  he 
was  on." 

"And  yet  I  can  find  it  in 
me  to  forgive  him  the  balance 
of  his  punishment,"  cried  the 
Count. 

"And  what  for  might  that 
be?"  said  she. 

"Because,  Mademoiselle  Oli- 
via, he  led  me  to  Scotland  and 
to  your  father's  door." 

She  saw  a  rapture  in  his 
manner,  a  kindling  in  his  eye, 
and  drew  herself  together  with 
some  pride. 

"You  were  welcome  to  my 
father's  door — I  am  sure  of  that 
of  it, whatever,"  said  she ;  "but  it 
was  a  poor  reward  for  so  long  a 
travelling.  And  now,  my  grief ! 
We  must  steep  the  withies  and 
go  ourselves  to  the  start  of  for- 
tune like  any  beggars." 

"  No !  no ! "  said  he,  and 
caught  her  hand  that  trembled 
in  his  like  a  bird.  "  Olivia  ! — oh, 
God,  the  name  is  like  a  song — 
je  faime  !  je  Vaime  t  Olivia, 
I  love  you  I" 

She  plucked  her  hand  away 
and  threw  her  shoulders  back, 
haughty,  yet  trembling  and  on 
the  brink  of  teara 
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sibly  solemn  in  his  aspect  as  he 
leaned  wearily  against  the  side 
of  the  door,  his  face  like  clay, 
as  Mungo  had  truly  said,  and 
his  eyes  flaming  in  the  light  of 
the  lantern.  The  flageolet  was 
in  his  hand :  he  was  shivering 
with  cold.  And  he  was  silent. 
The  silence  of  him  was  the  most 
staggering  fact  for  the  little 
domestic,  who  would  have  been 
relieved  to  hear  an  oath,  or  even 
have  given  his  coat-collar  to  a 
vigorous  shaking,  rather  than 
\ye  compelled  to  look  on  misery 
inarticulate.  Simon  looked  past 
him  into  the  shadows  of  the 
hall  as  a  beggar  looks  into  a 
garden  where  is  no  admission 
for  him  or  his  kind.  A  fancy 
seized  Mungo  that  perhaps  this 
dumb  man  had  been  drinking. 
"  He's  gey  like  a  man  on  the 
ran-dan,"  he  said  to  himself, 
I>eering  curiously,  "  but  he  never 
had  a  name  for  the  glass  though 
namely  for  the  lass." 

*'Is  she  in?"  said  the  Chamber- 
lain suddenly,  without  changing 
his  attitude,  and  with  scanty 
interest  in  his  eyes. 

"  Oh  ay !  She's  in,  sure 
enough,"  said  Mungo.  "  Whaur 
else  wad  she  be  but  in  ?  " 

"  And  she'll  have  heard  me  ?  " 
continuefl  the  Chamberlain. 

**  I'll  warrant  ye ! "  said 
Mungo. 

*' What's  wrong?" 

Mungo  pursed  out  his  lips 
and  shook  his  lantern.  "  Ye 
can  be  askin'  that,"  says  he. 
^'Gude  kens!" 

The  Chamberlain  still  leaned 
wearily  against  the  door  jamb, 
mentally  whelmed  by  dejection, 
bodily  weak  as  water.  His  ride 
on  a  horse  along  the  coast  had 
manifestly  not   been   the  most 


fitting  exercise  for  a  man  new 
out  of  bed  and  the  hands  of  his 
physician. 

"  What  about  the  foreigner  ?  " 
said  he  at  length,  and  glowered 
the  more  into  the  interior  as  if 
he  might  espy  him. 

Mungo  was  cautiou&  This 
was  the  sort  of  person  who  on 
an  impulse  would  rush  the  guard 
and  create  a  commotion  in  the 
garrison :  he  temporised. 

"  The  foreigner  ?  "  said  he,  as 
if  there  were  so  many  in  his 
experience  that  some  discrimina- 
tion was  called  for.  "Oh  ay, 
the  Coont.  A  gey  queer  birkie 
yon  I  He's  no'  awa'  yet.  He's 
sittin'  on  his  dowp  yet,  waitin' 
a  dispensation  o'  Providence 
that'll  gie  him  a  heeze  some- 
where else." 

"Is— he— is  he  with  her?" 
said  Simon. 

"Oh  thereaboots,thereaboots," 
admitted  Mungo,  cautiously. 
"There's  nae  doot  they're  gey 
and  chief  got  sin'  he  cam'  back, 
and  she  foun'  oot  wha  created 
the  coUieshangie." 

"Ay,  man,  and  she  kens 
that?"  said  the  Chamberlain 
with  unnatural  calm. 

"  'Deed  does  she,  brawly ! 
though  hoo  she  kens  is  mair 
nor  I  can  guess.  Monsher 
thrieps  it  wasnae  him,  and  I'll 
gie  my  oath  it  wasnae  me." 

"  Women  are  kittle  cattle, 
Mungo.  There's  whiles  I  think 
it  a  peety  the  old  law  against 
witchcraft  was  not  still  to  the 
fore.  And  so  she  kent,  did  she  ? 
and  nobody  tell't  her.  Well, 
well ! "  He  laughed  softly, 
with  great  bitterness. 

Mungo  turned  the  lantern 
about  in  his  hand  and  had 
nothing  to  say. 
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"What's  this  I'm  hearing 
about  the  Baron — the  Baron 
and  her — and  her,  leaving?" 
said  the  Chamberlain. 

"  It's  the  gude's  truth  that," 
said  the  little  man ;  "  and  for 
the  oots  and  ins  o't  ye'll  hae  to 
ask  PetuUo  doon-by,  for  he's  at 
the  root  o't.  Doom's  done  wi' ; 
it's  his  decreet,  and  I'm  no'  a 
day  ower  soon  wi'  the  promise 
o'  the  Red  Sodger  —  for  the 
which  I'm  muckle  obleeged  to 
you,  Factor.  Doom's  done; 
they're  gaun  awa'  in  a  week  or 
twa,  and  me  and  Annapla's  to 
be  left  ahint  to  steek  the  yetta" 

"  So  they  tell  me,  Mungo ;  so 
they  tell  me,"  said  the  Chamber- 
lain, neither  up  nor  down  at 
this  corroboration.  "  In  a  week 
or  twa!  ay!  ay!  It'll  be  the 
bower  nae  langer  then,"  he 
went  on,  unconsciously  mimick- 
ing the  lowland  Scots  of  the 
domestic.  "Do  ye  ken  the 
auld  sang? — 

*  0  Bessie  Bell  and  Mary  Gray, 
They  were  twa  bonnie  lassies  ! 
They  bigged  a  bower  on  yon  burn-brae, 
And  theekit  it  o'er  wi'  rashes.'  " 

He  lilted  the  air  with  in- 
discreet indifference  to  being 
heard  within ;  and  "  Wheesh  ! 
man,  wheesh ! "  expostulated 
Mungo.  "If  himsel'  was  to 
ken  o'  me  colloguing  wi'  ye  at 
the  door  at  this  'oor  o'  the 
nicht,  there  wad  be  Auld  Hornie 
to  pay." 

"  Oh  !  there's  like  to  be  that 
the  ways  it  is,"  said  the  Cham- 
berlain, never  lifting  his  shoul- 
der from  the  door-post,  beating 
Ilia  leg  with  the  flageolet,  and 
in  all  with  the  appearance  of 
a  casual  gossip  reluctant  to  be 
going.       "Indeed,  and   by   my 


troth !  there's  like  to  be  that !  '* 
he  repeated.  "  Do  ye  think,  by 
the  look  of  me,  Mungo,  I'm  in 
a  pleasant  condition  of  mind." 

"Faith  and  ye  look  gey 
gash,  sir,"  said  Mungo ;  "  there's 
no  denyin'  that  of  it." 

The  Chamberlain  gave  a  little 
crackling  laugh,  and  held  the 
flageolet  like  a  dirk,  flat  along 
the  inside  of  his  arm  and  his 
fingers  straining  round  the 
thick  of  it. 

"Gash!"  said  he.  "That's 
the  way  I  f  eeL  By  God  I  Ye 
fetched  down  my  ooat  to-day. 
It  was  the  first  hint  I  had  that 
this  damned  dancing  -  master 
was  here,  for  he  broke  jyle :  who 
would  have  guessed  he  was 
fool  enough  to  oome  here,  where 
— ^if  we  were  in  the  key  for  it — 
we  could  easily  set  hands  on 
him?  He  must  have  stolen 
the  coat  out  of  my  own  room ; 
but  that's  no'  all  of  it,  for  there 
was  a  letter  in  the  pocket  of 
it  when  it  disappeared.  What 
was  in  the  letter  I  am  fair  beat 
to  remember,  but  I  know  that 
it  was  of  some  importance  to 
myself,  and  of  a  solenm  secreoy, 
and  it  has  not  come  back  with 
the  coat." 

Mungo  was  taken  aback  at 
this,  but  to  acknowledge  he 
had  seen  the  letter  at  all  would 
be  to  blunder. 

"  A  letter ! "  said  he ;  "  there 
was  nae  letter  that  I  saw:" 
and  he  concluded  that  he  must 
have  let  it  slip  out  of  the 
pocket. 

The  Chamberlain,  for  the 
first  time  relinquished  the  sup- 
port of  the  doorway,  and  stood 
upon  his  legs,  but  his  face  was 
more  dejected  than  ever. 

"That  settles    it,"  said  he, 
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filling  his  chest  with  air.  "I 
had  a  small  hope  that  maybe 
it  might  have  come  into  your 
hands  without  the  others  seeing 
it,  but  that  was  expecting  too 
much  of  a  Frenchman.  And 
the  letter's  away  with  it  I  My 
God  !     Away  with  it ! 

* .  .  .  Biggecl  a  bower  on  yon  bum-brae, 
And  theekit  it  o'er  wi'  rashes  !  *  " 

"For  gudesake  !**  said  Mungo, 
terrified  again  at  this  mad  lilt- 
ing from  a  man  who  had  any- 
thing but  song  upon  his  coun- 
tenance. 

"YouVe  sure  ye  didnae  see 
the  letter?"  asked  the  Cham- 
berlain again. 

"Amn't  I  tellin'  ye?"  said 
Mungo. 

"  It's  a  pity,"  said  the  Cham- 
berlain, staring  at  the  lantern, 
with  eyes  that  saw  nothing. 
"  In  that  case  ye  need  not  won- 
der that  her  ladyship  inby 
should  ken  all,  for  I'm  think- 
ing it  was  a  very  informing 
bit  letter,  though  the  exact 
wording  of  it  has  slipped  my 
recollection.  It  would  be  ex- 
pecting over  much  of  human 
nature  to  think  that  the  for- 
eigner would  keep  his  hands  out 
of  the  pouch  of  a  coat  he  stole, 
and  keep  any  secret  he  found 
there  to  himself.  I'm  saying, 
Mungo ! " 

"Yes,  sir?" 

"  Somebody's  got  to  sweat 
for  this ! " 

There  was  so  much  venom  in 
the  utterance  and  such  a  frenzy 
in  the  eye  that  Mungo  started : 
before  he  could  find  a  comment 
the  Chamberlain  was  gone. 

His  horse  was  tethered  to  a 
thorn  ;  he  climbed  wearily  into 
the  saddle  and  swept  along  the 


coast.  At  the  hour  of  mid- 
night his  horse  was  stabled, 
and  he  himself  was  whistling 
in  the  rear  of  Petullo's  house, 
a  signal  the  woman  there  had 
thought  never  to  hear  again. 

She  responded  in  a  joyful 
whisper  from  a  window,  and 
came  down  a  few  minutes  later 
with  her  head  in  a  capuchin 
hood. 

"Oh,  Sim!  dear,  is  it  you 
indeed  ?  I  could  hardly  believe 
my  ears." 

He  put  down  the  arms  she 
would  throw  about  his  neck 
and  held  her  wrists,  squeezing 
them  till  she  almost  screamed 
with  pain.  He  bent  his  face 
down  to  stare  into  her  hood; 
even  in  the  darkness  she  saw  a 
plain  fury  in  his  eyes :  if  there 
was  a  doubt  about  his  state  of 
mind,  the  oath  he  uttered  re- 
moved it. 

"What  do  you  want  with 
me?"  she  gasped,  struggling 
to  free  her  hands. 

"  You  sent  me  a  letter  on  the 
morning  of  the  ball  ?  "  said  he, 
a  little  relaxing  his  grasp,  yet 
not  altogether  releasing  her 
prisoned  hands. 

"  Well,  if  I  did  I  "  said  she. 

"  What  was  in  it  ?"  he  asked. 

"Was  it  not  delivered  to 
you  ?  I  did  not  address  it  nor 
did  I  sign  it,  but  I  was  assured 
you  got  it." 

"That  I  got  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter,  woman. 
What  I  want  to  know  is  what 
was  in  it  ?  " 

"Surely  you  read  it?"  said 
she. 

"I  read  it  a  score  of 
times " 

"  My  dear  Sim ! " 

" And  cursed  two  score 
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of  times,  as  far  as  I  remember ; 
but  what  I  am  asking  now  is 
what  was  in  it  ?  " 

Mrs  PetuUo  began  to  weep 
softly,  partly  from  the  pain  of 
the  man's  unconsciously  cruel 
grasp,  partly  from  disUlusion, 
partly  from  a  fear  that  she  had 
l  doVith  a  mind  deranged. 

"  Oh,  Sim,  have  you  forgotten 
already  ?  It  did  not  use  to  be 
that  with  a  letter  of  mine  1 " 

He  flung  away  her  hands 
and  swore  again. 

"Oh,  Kate  Cameron,"  he 
cried,  "damned  black  was  the 
day  I  first  clapt  eyes  on  you  I 
Tell  me  this,  did  your  letter, 
that  was  through  all  my  dreams 
when  I  was  in  the  fever  of  my 
wound,  and  yet  that  I  cannot 
recall  a  sentence  of,  say  you 
knew  I  was  Drimdarroch  ?  It 
is  in  my  mind  that  it  did  so." 

"  Black  the  day  you  saw  me, 
Sim  ! "  said  she.  "  I'm  think- 
ing it  is  just  the  other  way 
about,  my  honest  man.  Drim- 
darroch !  And  spy,  it  seems, 
and  something  worse  I  And  are 
you  feared  that  I  have  clyped 


it  all  to  Madame  Milk-and- 
Water  ?  No,  Simon,  I  have  not 
done  that;  I  have  gone  about 
the  thing  another  way." 

"  Another  way,"  said  he.  "  I 
think  I  mind  you  threatened  it 
before  myself,  and  Doom  is  to 
be  rouped  at  last  to  pleasure 
a  wanton  woman." 

"  A  wanton  woman  !  Oh, 
my  excellent  tutor!  My  best 
respects  to  my  old  dominie  1 
I'll  see  day  about  with  you  for 
this ! " 

"  Day  about  1 "  said  he.  "  My 
good  sweet  -  tempered  Kate  I 
You  need  not  fash — ^your  hand 
is  played ;  your  letter  trumped 
the  trick,  and  I  am  done.  If 
that  does  not  please  your  lady- 
ship, you  are  ill  to  serve.  And 
I  would  not  just  be  saying  that 
the  game  is  finished  altogether 
even  yet,  so  long  as  I  know 
where  to  lay  my  fingers  on  the 
Frenchman." 

She  plucked  her  hands  free, 
and  ran  from  him  without 
another  word,  glad  for  once  of 
the  sanctuary  of  a  husband's 
door. 


{To  be  caticluded,) 
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OLD    TIMES    AND    NEW    ON    THE    INDIAN 

BORDERLAND. 


Reading  Sir  Thomas  Hol- 
(lich's  surveying  reminiscenoes 
in  his  *  Indian  Borderland ' 
reminds  me  that  I  began  my 
service  in  the  long  long  ago 
on  that  fast -receding  frontier. 
Those  were  the  days  of  the 
"close  border"  system,  when 
the  N.W.  boundary  of  our 
Indian  empire  extended  west 
of  the  Indus  no  farther  than 
the  skirt  of  the  wall  of  moun- 
tains known  as  the  Suliman 
Range.  That  range  and  all 
beyond,  right  on  to  the  ad- 
vancing outposts  of  Russia  in 
Central  Asia,  was  a  terra 
incognita  for  all  Englishmen. 
To  put  foot  thereon,  whether 
in  pursuit  of  hill -robbers  re- 
turning from  a  successful  foray 
in  British  territory  or  of  a 
wounded  nidrkhor  (mountain 
goat,  literally  "snake -eater"), 
was  to  incur  pains  and  penal- 
ties, which  at  that  time  not 
even  the  youngest  subaltern 
in  one  of  the  Piffer  regiments 
dared  risk.  As  a  consequence 
the  Government  had  to  depend 
for  their  map-knowledge  of  the 
countries  on  the  farther  side 
of  the  "  close  border "  on  the 
loose  statements  of  unobservant 
natives.  As  for  political  in- 
formation, the  local  oflScers 
retailed  such  as  percolated 
through  the  passes  with  Pow- 
indah  caravans,  or  was  sold 
by  spies,  a 'fraternity  —  liars 
by  nature  and  profession  — 
whose  inventive  faculties  were 
further  sharpened  by  the  prac- 
tice of  paying  according  to  the 


importance  of  the  news  com- 
municated. The  local  officers 
had  to  fill  their  political  diaries, 
the  spies  their  bellies,  hence 
the  modus  vivendi  adopted.  In 
dull  times  those  diaries  re- 
sembled Renter's  foreign  tele- 
grams. What  was  asserted 
one  day  was  contradicted  on 
the  next.  When  by  accident 
the  embellished  truth  was  re- 
ported, the  budding  political, 
instead  of  stripping  ofip  the 
adornment,  discredited  the 
whole  story,  and  sometimes 
had  to  pay  dearly  for  his  un- 
belief. The  moral  of  the  "  wolf, 
wolf,"  repetition  has  often  been 
illustrateid  on  the  Punjab 
border.  It  may  be  contended 
that  as  our  sources  of  informa- 
tion about  men  and  things  in 
Central  Asia  were  as  good  as 
those  of  Herodotus  about  Cen- 
tral Africa,  our  geographical 
and  political  knowledge  should 
at  least  have  been  on  a  par 
with  his.  In  point  of  fact  it 
was  not.  He  was  a  trained 
and  leisured  expert  in  picking 
men's  brains  and  sifting  wild 
tales,  whereas  our  frontier 
politicals  were  mostly  young 
men  of  many  occupations. 
That  explains  our  inferiority. 

In  the  days  to  which  I  refer 
the  Government  was  more  in- 
terested in  forcing  progress  on 
English  patterns  upon  the  inert 
peasantry  cis- Indus  than  in 
solving  the  problems  of  trans- 
Indus  administration.  South 
of  Peshawar,  at  the  head- 
quarters  of  each   frontier  dis- 
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money-lenders  and  lawyers.  In 
addition,  Peshawar  and  adjacent 
tracts  have  been  detached  from 
the  Punjab  and  placed  under 
an  agent  to  the  Governor- 
General,  who  will  be  guided,  as 
in  the  early  days  of  the  British 
dominion,  not  by  the  rigid 
methods  prevailing  during  the 
reign  of  law,  but  by  "equity, 
justice,  and  good  conscience." 
Opinions  differ  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  this  latter  experiment  in 
province  -  making. 

My  own  connection  with  the 
frontier  dates  from  1868,  and, 
with  intermissions  for  furlough, 
extended  to  1886.  I  began  thus 
as  a  petty  despot,  and  ended  as 
a  slave  of  the  pen  on  an  office- 
stool,  distracted  by  the  impossi- 
bility of  satisfying  a  multitude 
of  masters.  My  posting  to  the 
frontier  was  due  to  an  acci- 
dental misstatement  in  a  news- 
paper. Soon  after  joining  the 
Indian  Civil  Service,  and  passing 
my  departmental  examinations, 
I  happened  to  win  some  races 
on  my  own  ponies.  The  Lahore 
weekly  of  the  time — there  were 
no  dailies  then — referred  to  me 
as  an  accomplished  rider,  though 
in  reality  I  was  a  novice,  and 
handled  a  horse  so  badly  that  I 
should  have  been  laughed  at 
anywhere  but  in  India.  In  fact, 
I  was  told  so  by  a  steward, 
whilst  the  glow  of  triumph  was 
upon  me  as  my  victorious  pony 
was  being  guided  to  the  scales. 

"  Why  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Why  ?  you  led  all  the  way 
by  several  lengths,  yet  from 
start  to  finish  you  rode  with  a 
loose  rein  and  kept  flogging 
and  spurring  your  too-willing 
animal,  who  won  in  spite  of 
you.      At    any   good    meeting 


you  would  have  been  hooted  off 
the  course." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  I  replied,  crest- 
fallen. 

Afterwards  I  plucked  up  a 
little  when  I  discovered  that  it 
was  my  severe  critic's  pony 
which  had  come  in  a  bad  second. 
Under  the  circumstances  it  was 
natural,  I  suppose,  for  him  to 
be  candid,  especially  as  he  had 
lost  money  on  the  race. 

The  undeserved  praise  from 
some  ignorant  newspaper  -  cor- 
respondent sent  me  trans-Indus, 
as  the  Lieutenant  -  Governor 
considered  that  a  competition- 
youngster,  who  could  ride,  was 
just  the  sort  of  raw  material  to 
make  a  good  frontier  officer. 
In  the  following  week  I  was 
transferred  to  Bannu,  a  super- 
latively beautiful  and  unhealthy 
station  seventy  miles  west  of 
the  Indus.  From  Jallundar  to 
Rawalpindi  I  travelled  by  dak- 
gdri  —  a  sort  of  long  box  on 
wheels  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
horses.  On  my  journey  my 
baggage,  which  had  been  elabor- 
ately roped  on  at  the  back  of 
the  gdH^  was  cleverly  cut  loose 
and  stolen,  so  I  arrived  at 
Rawalpindi  in  the  lightest 
marching-order.  Thence  I  was 
bumped  along  a  rough  track 
to  Kohat  on  top  of  a  mail- 
cart.  From  that  cantonment 
to  Bannu,  eighty  roadless  miles 
through  mountains,  I  rode 
militia  horses.  As  the  ther- 
mometer stood  over  100°  —  it 
was  the  middle  of  June  —  I 
drank  water  at  every  stage,  a 
foolish  proceeding  which  only 
increases  thirst.  At  a  place 
called  L4chi  a  local  chief  gave 
me  a  drink  out  of  an  earthen- 
ware jar.     I  handed  it  back  to 
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the  floor  round  the  room,  each 
recording  evidence  as  rapidly 
as  his  pen  could  travel,  and  the 
magistrate  passed  from  one  to 
another,  hearing  the  statements 
read,  asking  questions,  and  dic- 
tating orders.  We  had  no 
proper  jail  in  Bannu,  on  which 
account,  and  perhaps  as  a  kind- 
ness to  convicts,  whipping  was 
preferred  as  a  punishment  to 
imprisonment.  The  triangles 
stood  just  outside  the  court- 
house, and  were  in  constant  use. 
Bannuchis  seemed  to  regard  a 
public  whipping  as  no  disgrace. 
The  convict  would  slip  out  of 
his  clothes,  be  tied  up,  receive 
his  ten  to  thirty  strokes,  and 
then,  being  released,  throw  him- 
self down  on  his  face.  There- 
upon his  friends  would  stand 
and  stamp  upon  the  afflicted 
part,  thus  deadening  the  pain 
and  helping  to  restore  circula- 
tion, whilst  a  kindly  water- 
carrier,  told  off  for  the  purpose, 
emptied  a  goatskin  over  the 
sufferer's  body.  Revived  and 
refreshed,  the  whipped  man 
would  then  rise,  a  little  dazed 
at  first  perhaps,  but  quite  satis- 
fied, for  his  punishment  was 
over.  He  would  next  slowly 
get  into  his  smelling  garments 
and  start  for  home,  surrounded 
by  his  friends.  Whipping  may 
appear  brutal,  but  for  brutes  it 
is  not  so,  and  certainly  in  Bannu 
it  was  almost  popular.  It  was 
sharp  and  painful,  no  doubt,  but 
being  quickly  over,  it  brought 
the  victim's  revenge  all  the 
nearer.  Thirty  strokes  with  a 
rattan,  laid  on  with  the  swing 
of  a  good  drive  at  golf,  was  the 
form  of  expiation  for  common 
felonies  and  even  misdemean- 
ours   most    appro ve<l    by    the 


famous  John  Nicholson  when 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Bannu. 
Even  in  my  time  it  was  a  daily 
occurrence  for  a  Bannuohi 
in  court  to  suddenly  appeal  to 
an  English  magistrate  to  ex- 
amine his  opponent's  back. 

"Sahib,"  he  would  shout, 
"take  off  his  clothes  and  look 
and  you  will  see  *Nikalsen's' 
marks  on  him.  They  will  prove 
he  is  lying." 

To  help  my  guess  at  truth  I 
used  often  to  allow  both  sides, 
even  in  civil  disputes,  to  vilify 
each  other  for  a  few  moments, 
and  whenever  the  argumentuin 
baculinum  was  reached,  I  would 
gravely  descend  from  the  judg- 
ment-seat— a  chair  on  a  dais, 
the  height  giving  protection 
against  sudden  assault  —  and 
examine  the  impugned  seat  of 
dishonour.  Though  it  was 
eleven  years  since  John  Nichol- 
son had  sat  in  my  chair,  his 
branding  was  indelible,  the 
darker  streaks  on  the  dark 
skin  showing  where  the  cane 
had  cut  or  bruised  the  flesh. 
The  oane  was  an  admirable 
censor  morum  for  a  vicious 
people  such  as  the  Bannuchis. 
It  was  no  respecter  of  persons, 
but  fell  on  the  just  and  unjust 
alike,  on  criminals  within  the 
law  and  outside  thereof  some- 
times. For  instance,  we  had 
only  one  baker,  and  for  weeks 
he  persisted  in  impairing  our 
digestions  with  sour  bread. 
Warnings  having  no  effect,  his 
bakery  was  inspected.  As  all 
his  flour  was  mouldy,  he  was 
haled  before  the  district  magis- 
trate, who  had  him  promptly 
tied  up.  On  his  promising 
amendment,  after  the  seventh 
or  eighth  blow,  he  was  released. 
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them  I  was  left  to  my  own 
devices  in  the  station.  The 
disease  soon  got  into  the  town, 
a  walled  and  gated  "  city  "  like 
those  of  the  Philistines  captured 
by  Joshua.  Forthwith  the  good 
people,  following  the  example 
set  by  their  military  protectors, 
forsook  their  homes  and  took 
refuge  in  the  villages  round 
about.  These  in  turn  became 
infected,  and  so  many  fresh 
centres  for  the  spread  of  the 
pestilence.  However,  as  cholera 
seldom  continues  more  than 
three  weeks,  and  its  virulence 
decreases  through  difiPusion,  the 
disease,  though  now  widespread, 
was  less  deadly  than  at  first. 
When  I  discovered  that  one 
ward  of  the  town  had  been 
evacuated,  I  began  its  puri- 
fication by  having  walls  and 
floors  scraped,  replastered,  and 
whitewashed.  Meanwhile  the 
citizens,  finding  no  safety  in 
the  villages,  began  to  return 
to  their  homes  in  the  town. 
This  did  not  suit  my  views, 
so  I  shut  the  city  -  gates  and 
refused  to  allow  any  one  to 
return  until  cleansing  opera- 
tions had  been  completed.  I 
knew  what  would  happen  :  they 
would  appeal  unto  Caesar,  the 
district  officer ;  but  as  he  was 
thirty- five  miles  away,  I  had 
four  clear  days  before  my  offi- 
cial superior  could  upset  my 
arrangements.  In  due  time 
they  were  upset,  and  in  the 
order,  which  was  in  vernacular, 
I  was  slightingly  called  "  the 
rhota  sahib''— the  "  little  sahib" 
— my  superior  being  "  the  big 
sahib."  I  at  once  impounded 
the  offensive  document,  and  in- 
formed the  district- officer  why 
I    had   done   so.       He   hurried 


back.  For  a  day  the  position 
was  ludicrous — two  lone  Eng- 
lishmen in  the  same  house  not 
on  speaking  terms,  whilst  death 
was  stalking  about  taking 
victims  all  round  us.  In  the 
evening  the  disparaging  edict 
was  torn  up  and  a  compli- 
mentary substitute  issued.  We 
then  dined  together,  dispelling 
depression  and  disagreement 
with  champagne. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  the 
troops  my  superior  was  called 
away,  and  I  was  left  in  sole 
charge  of  the  district.  The 
cholera  epidemic  had  ceased  as 
suddenly  and  mysteriously  as 
it  had  set  in,  but  another  had 
come,  murders.  This  outbreak 
appeared  easily  traceable  to  its 
source.  In  a  general  notifica- 
tion, published  some  time  pre- 
viously, the  Government  had 
encouraged  agriculturists  to 
settle  in  new  homesteads  away 
from  their  overcrowded,  insani- 
tary villages.  In  Bannu  no 
such  locations  had  ever  been 
permitted  without  an  order  in 
writing  from  the  district  officer. 
The  people  somehow  discovered 
that  the  Government  had  sanc- 
tioned centrifugalism,  and  that 
their  local  God  —  the  district 
officer — was  the  subordinate  of 
the  far-off  Government.  A  few 
mud -built  hamlets  were  first 
tentatively  erected  here  and 
there,  and,  as  they  were  allowed 
to  stand,  a  number  were  soon 
built,  each  called  after  its 
founder.  As  the  overlords  in 
the  old  villages  bad  certain 
customary  rights  over  house- 
manure  and  the  services  of  a 
menial  class  called  Hindkais, 
they  resented  the  loss  of  income 
and  status  to  which  they  were 
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being  subjected.  In  defence 
of  their  interests  they  hired 
assassins — a  class  which  then 
abounded  trans  -  Indus  —  and 
l>egan  the  removal  of  their 
})arvenu  rivals,  who  in  turn 
retaliated  by  similar  methods. 
The  valley  was  rapidly  re- 
verting to  the  pandemonium  it 
had  been  until  John  Nicholson's 
stern  rule  made  murder  ex- 
pensive, when  the  Government, 
informed  of  the  facts,  wisely 
restore<l  the  old  local  rula  I 
then  proceeded  to  inspect  and 
demolish  the  new  hamlets,  and 
concomitantly  the  number  of 
murders  began  to  drop  until 
normal  figures  were  reached. 
Worked  out  into  statistics, 
"  normal "  in  Bannu  or  Pesha- 
war would  be  something  appal- 
ling. In  India  fluctuations  in 
murders  can  never  be  satis- 
factorily explained.  I  have 
known  seven  or  eight  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  follow  an 
unfortiniate  acquittal  by  the 
('hief  Court.  Conversely,  after 
a  few  hangings  murders  some- 
times cease  for  months.  Usu- 
ally during  and  after  a  cholera 
visitation  there  is  a  curious 
lull  in  criminal  offences,  par- 
ticularly in  murders.  Fear 
makes  saints  of  sinners,  no 
doubt,  but  I  think  the  true 
explanation  is  that  women-folk 
take  advantage  of  the  pestilence 
—  for  at  such  a  time  most 
deaths  after  short  illness  are 
registered  as  cholera  cases  — 
and  poison  off  obnoxious  men, 
especially  husbands.  As  yet 
it  has  not  been  practicable  to 
restrict  the  sale  of  poisons,  in 
Northern  India  at  least,  hence 
in  every  village  druggist's  shop 
arsenic   and  other  poisons  are 


sold  as  readily  as  harmless 
medicines. 

Our  nearest  hill  neighboors 
were  the  Mohammadkhel  Waz- 
iris.  They  held  some  fat  villages 
in  our  territory,  which  in  return 
for  their  aooepting  what  was 
oalled  "oolleotive  pass-respon- 
sibility" were  very  lightly  as- 
sessed. In  addition,  their  head- 
men had  received  certain  militia 
nominations,  and  pooketed  the 
difference  between  the  handsome 
pay  allowed  by  the  State  and 
the  pittance  actually  doled  out 
to  the  needy  nominees.  The 
mounted  militia  were  known  as 
'^  Catch-'em-alive-ohs  "  because 
they  never  did  catoh  a  thief. 
The  system,  by  attaching  the 
leading  men  of  a  olan  to  the 
cause  of  order,  worked  well 
enough  so  long  as  obligations 
were  not  enforced.  These  were 
to  prevent  stolen  property, 
usually  cattle  '  or  Mdnapped 
Hindua,  from  being  osmed 
off  up  any  pass  for  whioh 
responsibility  had  been  ac- 
cepted, and  in  the  event  of 
failure  to  recover  and  return 
the  plunder  or  pay  compensa- 
tion. As  a  rule,  no  money 
passed,  as  the  ''fine"  was 
realised  by  a  pro  tanto  deduc- 
tion out  of  the  militia  alloinr- 
ances.  On  the  present  occasion 
there  was  an  accumulation  of 
outstandings  against  the  Mo- 
hammadkhels,  and  they  had 
been  called  upon  to  settle  the 
account.  They  disputed  some 
of  the  items,  alleging  that  the 
freebooters — probably  some  of 
their  own  young  bloods  —  had 
retreated  by  some  other  pass. 

"You  admitted  that  the 
tracks  went  through  your 
lands,"  I  objected. 
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"  Well,  we  cannot  pay.  This 
*  tribal  responsibility  '  is  intol- 
erable. We  greybMBards  can- 
not control  our  looaewalas,^^ 

No  reply  was  made. 

"  See,"  cried  the  chief  spokes- 
man, thrusting  his  open  hand 
near  my  face,  "  the  fingers  are 
of  different  lengths,  so  are  we 
all  different.  Punish  the  bad, 
not  the  good." 

The  deputation  then  de- 
parted. They  knew  the  con- 
ventions as  to  time  and  decently 
clean  clothes,  and  having 
broken  them  had  been  received 
informally,  and  quickly  shown 
the  door.  They  ought  to  have 
come  on  a  Friday  morning, 
and  their  clothes  should  not 
have  smelt  evilly.  I  stood, 
racket-bat  in  hand,  and  made 
them  stand  also. 

A  week  or  more  went  by,  and 
spies  reported  that  the  Moham- 
madkhels  were  sending  their 
families  to  the  hills  earlier  than 
usual  and  plotting  mischief. 
"  Wolf "  had  been  cried  so 
often  that  the  statements  were 
not  believed,  though  as  a  mat- 
ter of  routine  the  outposts  were 
warned.  However,  the  spies 
were  right  for  once,  for  early 
one  morning  a  relief  guard  was 
ambushed  and  eleven  sepoys 
shot  down.  The  tribe  was 
promptly  "  blockaded  " — ue.y  all 
belonging  to  it,  including  men, 
women,  and  children  found  in 
British  territory,  were  seized 
and  imprisoned  ;  all  goods  we 
could  lay  hands  upon  were  also 
attached.  They  held  out  for 
fifteen  months,  and  then  sur- 
rendered en  masse  in  miserable 
plight,  the  men  coming  in  to 
the  station  bareheaded,  their 
turbans  tied  round  their  necks, 


symbolising  readiness  to  be 
hung.  Their  ringleaders,  six 
in  number,  were  kept  in  the 
Lahore  jail  for  more  than  a 
year,  when,  reduced  to  four 
by  cholera,  the  survivors  were 
released. 

The  "blockade"  cost  the 
Government  nothing,  and  was 
effective.  A  similar  outrage 
nowadays  would  have  been  a 
nine  days'  anxiety  for  the 
empire,  and  have  led  to  costly 
warlike  preparations,  followed 
perhaps  by  a  futile  expedition. 
As  it  was,  I  doubt  if  the  London 
press  devoted  a  dozen  lines  to 
the  outrage  and  its  sequel 

In  1870  communications  be- 
tween Bannu  and  Lahore  were 
so  slow  that  the  Government 
knew  nothing  about  the  dis- 
turbance until  measures  for 
reducing  the  offending  tribe  to 
submission  had  been  taken. 
The  report  describing  the  affair 
was  first  carried  eighty -five 
miles  by  runners,  then  one 
hundred  and  fifty  by  mail-cart, 
and  three  large  rivers  had  to  be 
crossed  by  ferry-boats  before 
the  nearest  railway  station  was 
reached.  When  asked  to  ex- 
plain the  attack,  all  I  could  say 
was  that  it  was  intended  as  a 
protest  against  the  enforcement 
of  pass -responsibility.  I  sus- 
pect, however,  the  deputation's 
wounded  susceptibilities  may 
have  been  the  motive  cause : 
they  had  wanted  a  lengthy 
palaver,  ending  with  some  con- 
cession and  a  present  of  sheep ; 
instead,  the  whole  party  had 
been  quickly  sent  away.  Pathan 
tribes,  though  touchy  to  reck- 
lessness when  their  own  dignity 
is  concerned,  seem  impervious 
to    the    idea    that   others    too 
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this  side  of  these  ridiculous 
pillars,"  he  told  us,  "whilst 
Russia  has  been  map -making 
and  sapping  and  mining  right 
up  to  Kabul.  To  let  off  your 
superfluous  energies  you  risk 
your  necks  polo -playing  and 
pig-sticking;  how  much  better 
it  would  be  to  risk  being  shot 
at  in  doing  the  State  a  service, 
— in  surveying  these  hills,  for 
instance,  and  knowing  what  is 
behind  them.  Bussia  has  a  long 
start  of  us :  we  shall  have  to 
pay  for  our  sloth  and  ignorance 
soon." 

He  was  right,  as  history  has 
since  proved.  In  Colonel  Hol- 
dich's  reminiscences  he  shows 
what  millions  we  have  lost  in 
the  last  twenty  years  through 
our  long  neglect  of  map-know- 
ledge. Indeed,  his  book  almost 
persuades  the  reader  that  the 
only  solid  gain  from  our  wars, 
expeditions,  and  boundary  de- 
marcations since  1878,  has  been 
the  accurate  mapping  of  the 
still  unappropriated  countries 
between  India  and  Russia  in 
Central  Asia.  But  for  that 
Chinese  wall  of  a  "  close  border," 
maintained  from  the  day  we 
annexed  the  Punjab  until  the 
Afghan  war  of  1878-80,  the 
complications  of  the  Busso- 
Afghan  Boundary  Commission 
and  our  misunderstandings  with 
the  present  Ameer,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  costly  blunders  on  our 
immediate  frontier,  due  to  geo- 
graphical ignorance  of  country 
within  a  few  miles  of  our  own 
cantonments  or  outposts,  would 
all  have  been  avoided. 

Whilst  Colonel  Colley  was 
teaching  their  trade  to  the 
veterans  of  many  "  little  wars," 
Lord  Lytton  was  carrying  out 
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his  instructions.  He  threatened 
to  put  a  bullet  through  the 
Ameer's  head,  expecting  him 
to  throw  up  his  hands ;  instead, 
he  threw  himself  into  the  arms 
of  Bussia.  Though  the  war 
which  followed  cost  twenty- five 
millions  sterling,  it  gave  the 
newly  appointed  Piffer  General, 
now  Earl  Boberts,  his  chance. 
Like  Colonel  Colley,  he  had 
come  round  the  frontier  on  a 
rapid  tour  of  inspection  and 
observation.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  men  was  all  in 
favour  of  the  subsequently  suc- 
cessful soldier.  General  Boberts 
sought  information  from  all 
men,  but  reserved  his  own 
opinions  ;  Colonel  Colley  asked 
nothing  of  any  man,  and  freely 
expressed  his  views.  Further, 
General  Boberts  was  full  of 
kindly  feeling  for  every  one.  I 
well  remember  when  he  came 
to  Bannu  he  borrowed  a  dog- 
cart and  called  round  the  sta- 
tion, not  omitting  the  wife  of  a 
recently  married  subaltern.  By 
that  little  act  of  civility  he 
doubtless  bound  her  husband 
to  him  for  life.  He  did  not 
hold  his  new  command  long, 
being  called  away  to  achieve 
fame  in  Afghanistan. 

When  the  war  was  over  the 
linking-up  of  our  frontier  sta- 
tions with  Bawalpindi,  Multan, 
and  Lahore  was  energetically 
taken  in  hand,  and  the  purse- 
strings  were  opened  to  push 
forward  strategic  railways, 
make  roads,  and  bridge  our 
rivers  with  a  liberality  which 
fairly  staggered  frontier  hu- 
manity. By  the  time  that  they 
were  finished  the  former  auto- 
crats of  the  border,  the  district 
officers,  were  reduoed  to  me- 
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Colonel  Macaulay,  offered  these 
immigrant  Sulimankhels  liberal 
terms  if  they  would  supply  him 
with  some  thousands  of  camels 
and  the  necessary  number  of  ear- 
tvdns.  When  they  refused,  he 
pointed  out  to  them  their  obliga- 
tion to  serve  or  leave  his  district. 
Tliey  took  no  notice,  but  con- 
tinued their  leisurely  advance  to- 
wards the  Indus  ferriea  There- 
upon Colonel  Macaulay  called  in 
their  chiefs  of  clans — their  con- 
stitution resembles  that  of  the 
Scottish  Highlanders  in  the  time 
of  their  quasi  -  independence^ 
and  told  them  that  on  account  of 
the  Sarkar's  necessity  they  must 
either  contribute  their  tithe  or 
return  whence  they  came.  They 
shrugged  their  shoulders  in  de- 
rision, and  replied  that  no  man, 
not  even  the  Ameer  of  Kabul, 
had  ever  coerced  them,  nor  ever 
would.  They  then  returned  to 
their  kirriea  (camps)  and  re- 
sumed their  arrested  movement. 
Colonel  Macaulay  was  now  in  a 
difficult  position.  To  yield  would 
be  to  "  eat  dirt "  before  his  own 
people,  increase  the  insolence  of 
the  Sulimankhel  rebels,  and 
probably  bring  about  a  general 
strike  against  impressment.  He 
stopped  the  march  of  the  kirriea 
near  the  ferries  and  began  to 
collect  his  tithe.  The  chieftains 
of  the  different  clans  or  camps 
were  astounded,  and  began  to 
consult  together.  Some  yielded, 
more  withdrew  to  the  low  hills 
near  the  border  to  await  de- 
velopments and  follow  the  lead 
of  their  champion  clan,  the 
Khankhel,  respected  but  dis- 
liked by  all  the  other  members 
of  their  loose  confederacy.  It 
was  a  small  clan  and  boastful, 
for  it  had  never  been  beaten  in 


inter-tribal  wars,  and  the  Mah- 
suds,  who  levied  toll  on  all 
Powindah  caravans  in  the 
Gumal  Pass,  had  never  extorted 
payment  from  it.  The  Khan- 
khels,  perhaps  a  hundred  men, 
with  women  and  children  be- 
sides, withdrew  deliberately  to- 
wards our  border,  but  halted 
well  within  it  in  an  excellent 
grazing  centre,  and  dared  the 
Sahib  to  come  and  take  his 
tithe.  He  at  once  accepted  the 
chaUonge,  hurried  out  with  a 
handful  of  Sikh  sepoys  and 
some  cavalry,  halted  a  mile 
from  the  defiant  kirnSy  and  sent 
word  that  if  they  did  not 
withdraw  across  the  border  or 
surrender  their  quota  of  camels 
he  would  use  force.  Two  hours 
were  allowed  for  compliance. 
The  Khankhels  at  once  sent 
their  families  under  cover  into 
a  ravine  and  began  to  throw 
up  some  slight  intrenchments 
round  their  own  position.  When 
the  time  of  grace  had  expired 
the  sepoys  advanced,  extended, 
and  opened  fire.  From  the 
breastworks  the  matchlocks 
spluttered  noisily  but  harm- 
lessly for  some  minutes,  then 
sound  and  smoke  began  to  dim- 
inish until  there  was  silence  and 
stillness.  The  kirrie  as  a  fight- 
ing unit  had  ceased  to  exist. 
Their  casualties  were,  I  think, 
eighty-three.  It  was  a  butchery, 
no  doubt,  but  it  averted  a  gen- 
eral rising,  and  changed  defi- 
ance into  submission.  Had 
the  crisis,  overcome  by  Colonel 
Macaulay  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility in  1878,  occurred  twenty 
years  later,  we  may  be  certain 
there  would  have  been  discus- 
sion, vacillation,  and  concession, 
followed   probably  by  an  out- 
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no  move  —  we  did  not  even 
strengthen  the  small  garrisons 
holding  our  block-houses  in  the 
Khyber  Pass. 

"  The  Sarkar  has  filled  Pesh- 
awar with  white  troops,  and 
we  know  they  can  fight ;  why, 
then,  does  the  Sarkar  not  use 
them?"  Afridis  inquired  of 
each  other. 

"  Because  the  Sarkar  is 
afraid,  for  Allah  is  with  you, 
and  the  weather  is  hot,"  was 
the  confident  pronouncement 
of  the  Moolahs. 

The  local  politicals  now  re- 
ported to  Simla  that  our  own 
Khyber  Kifies  were  getting 
shaky :  they  should  be  with- 
drawn or  supported.  Simla 
demurred,  holding  that  under 
the  terms  of  their  enlistment 
they  were  rather  levies  under 
the  control  of  their  own  chiefs 
than  militia  or  quasi -sepoys 
under  the  British  Government. 
Whilst  the  legal  point  was 
under  discussion,  difficulties 
about  transport  and  water- 
supply  were  raised,  and  alto- 
getlier  there  was  much  "great 
argument  about  it  and  about." 
Lord  Elgin  and  his  Council 
were  seeking  inspiration  from 
the  local  officers,  and  they  in 
turn  sought  it  from  Simla.  In 
a  multitude  of  counsellors  there 
may  be  wisdom — there  is  cer- 
tainly no  action.  Whatever 
the  advice  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Punjab  may 
have  been,  it  carried  no  weight. 
Probably,  regarding  the  quea- 
tion  as  one  of  imperial  interest, 
and  remembering  past  slights, 
he  acted  rather  as  a  post-office 
than,  as  his  position  entitled 
him  to  act,  as  a  strong  expert 
with  a  decided  opinion.     Lord 


Elgin  had  plenty  of  advisers; 
but  as  responsibility  was  di- 
vided amongst  the  officers  on 
the  spot,  the  Lieutenant-Geh- 
eral  holding  the  Punjab  com- 
mand, the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  Punjab,  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and  the  members  of 
the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Government  of  India,  and  there 
was  not  one  resolute  clear- 
headed man  amongst  them  aU, 
each  waited  on  the  others,  and 
nothing  was  done  beyond 
strongly  garrisoning  Jamrud 
at  the  Peshawar  end  of  the 
Khyber,  and  causing  our  sol- 
diers to  trail  their  coats  about 
the  mouth  of  the  pass.  See- 
ing our  paralysis,  the  stalwarts 
amongst  the  wavering  clans 
rose,  attacked  and  captured 
our  posts  in  the  pass  one  after 
the  other — one.  Fort  Maude, 
within  sight  of  our  soldiers— 
and  so  committed  their  tribes. 
This  is  how  Colonel  Holdioh 
in  his  '  Indian  Borderland '  de- 
scribes our  inaction  during  the 
final  phase: — 

"The  Khaibar  Bifles  did  all  that 
could  be  expected  of  them.  They 
fought  splendidly  (one  old  subahdar 
covering  himself  with  glory)  till  they 
could  fight  no  longer  ;  and  then  they 
effected  a  retreat  in  good  order  to 
Peshawar.  But,  alas !  whilst  the 
Afridi  fought  for  us,  we  failed  to 
fight  for  ourselves  ;  9500  troops  about 
the  Peshawar  frontier  looked  on, 
whilst  500  Afridis  maintained  British 
honour  in  the  Khaibar.  Over  that 
little  episode  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  British  officer,  who  should  have 
headed  the  Khaibar  defence,  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  pass  to  its  fate, 
it  is  best  to  draw  a  veil.  There  can 
be  no  excuse  for  it." 

On  the  fall  of  the  posts  the 
majority  of  their  defenders  es- 
caped to  Jamrud,  and  as  they 
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tached  Peshawar  and  surround- 
ing trans-Indus  districts  from 
the  Punjab,  and  made  of  them 
a  new  province  under  the  charge 
of  an  agent  directly  responsible 
to  the  Viceroy.  The  clear  gain 
from  this  change  is  that,  what- 
ever may  happen,  the  credit  or 
blame  of  the  happening  will  be 
the  Viceroy's  and  his  agent's 
alone.  Provided  that  future 
Viceroys  be  men  like  Lord  Cur- 
zon,  young,  active,  discrimin- 
ating, and  conversant  with 
frontier  and  Afghan  politics 
and  the  forces  which  sway  the 
minds  of  Pathans,  no  serious 
evil  should  result  from  this 
experiment  in  province-making. 
The  proviso  is  a  large  one,  and 
cannot  always  be  observed,  for 
in  the  future,  as  in  the  past, 
there  are  certain  to  be  Viceroys 
who  do  not  fulfil  the  conditions 
essential  to  the  successful  work- 


ing of  the  new  order  of  things. 
When  some  day  a  weakling 
Viceroy  is  drawn  into  adven- 
tures by  a  strong  ambitious 
agent,  there  will  be  lively  times 
for  soldiers  and  hard  times  for 
taxpayers.  In  the  new  arrange- 
ment there  is  one  clear  loss, 
which  perhaps  more  than  coun- 
terbalances the  gain  from 
concentration  of  authority. 
Hitherto  in  the  persons  of  suc- 
cessive lieutenant-governors  of 
the  Punjab  the  Viceroy  of  the 
day  has  usually  possessed  at 
his  right  hand  an  experienced 
and  disinterested  expert  as  ad- 
viser in  matters  affecting  the 
peace  of  the  Punjab  borderland. 
The  ruler  of  that  province  has 
now  been  deprived  of  his  con- 
stitutional right  of  being  con- 
sulted in  what  Lord  Curzon 
calls  "  problems  of  foreign 
policy." 
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Some  years  ago  it  occurred 
to  me  that  a  nasal  survey  of 
the  inmates  of  several  large 
London  workhouses  might 
prove  of  interest.  Here  cir- 
cumstances have  grouped  a 
large  number  of  persons  who, 
unhappily,  have  one  common 
trait  —  inability  to  hold  their 
own  in  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence. The  result,  on  the 
whole,  was  not  specially  enlight- 
ening, since  no  exact  statis- 
tics as  to  the  proportion  of 
each  variety  of  nose  among 
outsiders  were  available  for 
purposes  of  comparison.  Two 
facts,  however,  became  appar- 
ent after  a  large  number  of 
decrepit  paupers  had  been  ex- 
amined. First,  that  every  well- 
known  type  of  nose  —  "  mili- 
tary," "artistic,"  "cogitative," 
and  "commercial" — finds  its 
way  into  the  workhouse;  and, 
second,  that  "plebeian"  and 
"  puerile  "  noses  —  especially 
those  with  small,  immobile,  and 
inefficient  nostrils  —  were  un- 
doubtedly more  abundant  than 
among  the  outside  population. 

Shortly  afterwards,  through 
the  kindness  of  a  parliamentary 
friend,  I  was  able  to  continue 
my  collective  study  of  noses  in 
"Another  Place,"  where  were 
assembled  some  representatives 
of  the  opposite  social  extreme, 
and  where,  as  it  fortunately 
happened,  some  critical  stage 
of  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister 
Bill  had  gathered  a  fairly  full 
House.  A  general  survey  of 
the  faces  of  those  present  soon 
revealed  the  fact  that  there  is 


almost  the  same  nasal  oatlio- 
licity  in  the  Gilded  Chamber 
as  L  the  average  workhouse. 
Indeed,  as  far  as  the  various 
types  of  noses  are  concerned,  no 
one  can  truthfully  accuse  the 
Lords  of  being  an  unrepresent- 
ative body. 

Naturally  enough,  however, 
the  aquiline,  patrician  type  wbs 
well  to  the  fore;  although  I 
have  doubts  as  to  whether  it 
would  have  secured  a  majority 
had  the  tellers  counted  noses 
with  a  single  eye  to  physiog- 
nomical research. 

Now  a  brief  account  of  the 
natural  history  of  the  two  di- 
verse types  of  nose  prevalent 
at  the  ends  of  the  social  scale 
appears  to  promise  a  fairly  in- 
forming glimpse  of  certain  dis- 
tinct ways  in  which  minds  and 
noses  are  coupled  together. 

Although  we  shall,  I  think, 
find  ourselves  on  more  solid 
and  profitable  ground  when 
discussing  the  prosaic  psychol- 
ogy of  the  lower  order  of  noses, 
it  will  be  both  seemly  and  con- 
venient to  deal  first  with  those 
of  high  degree. 

The  patrician  nose,  with  its 
high  bridge,  refined,  drooping 
tip,  and  clearly  cut  nostrils,  is 
essentially  a  mark  of  caste. 
Although  in  its  advanced  stage 
of  development  signs  of  culture 
are  obvious,  rendering  it  to 
some  extent  a  mark  of  breed- 
ing as  well  as  of  breed,  its 
main  featm^s  are  without 
doubt  hereditary. 

For  the  present  it  will  be 
best  to  ignore   such  finishing 
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touches  as  it  receives  during 
the  lifetime  of  its  possessor, 
and  to  devote  ourselves  to  the 
causes  responsible  for  those 
main  characteristics  which  are 
passed  on  from  generation  to 
generation. 

A  discussion  of  the  evolution 
of  this  particular  type  of  nose 
should  prove  of  interest  to 
every  one,  whether  they  pos- 
sess it  or  not,  because  the  same 
line  of  argument  by  which  I 
shall  seek  to  justify  its  exist- 
ence should  explain  why  man 
has  a  nose  at  all. 

Yet  in  endeavouring  to  show 
how  the  patrician  nose  origin- 
ated, and  why  it  is  to  some 
extent  tlie  mark  of  racial  supe- 
riority, I  fear  I  shall  somewhat 
tax  the  attention,  and  possibly 
the  credulity,  of  my  readers ; 
for  in  the  space  permitted  by 
a  magazine  essay  it  will  only 
be  possible  to  present  the  argu- 
ment in  a  somewhat  crude  and 
desiccated  form.  In  order  to 
discuss  the  matter  adequately, 
and  to  adduce  concrete  evidence 
sufficient  to  illustrate  and  sus- 
tain the  various  speculations 
here  set  forth,  one  would  need 
the  elbow-room  of  a  monograph. 

Now  if  one  undertakes  to 
account  for  a  nose — or  for  any 
detail  of  animal  structure  — 
upon  evolutionary  grounds,  it 
is  necessary  to  show  that  the 
part  in  question  has  been  of 
imdoubted  value  in  the  struggle 
for  existence ;  so  that  those 
possessing  it  in  the  past  have 
had  a  better  chance  of  survival, 
or  of  increase,  than  those  who 
did  not  possess  it. 

Putting  aside  for  a  moment 
the  question  as  to  the  possible 
advantages   of   a    nose  with  a 


high  bridge  over  one  with  a 
comparatively  low  bridge,  let 
us  consider  how  a  fairly  de- 
veloped human  nose  is  a  more 
advantageous  possession  to 
members  of  the  genus  Homo 
than  a  mere  animal  snout. 

It  is  no  better  for  smelling, 
for  in  this  respect  man  (happily 
for  his  intelligence),  instead  of 
being  one  of  the  higher  animals, 
is  one  of  the  very  lowest. 
Neither  is  a  bone -and -gristle 
penthouse  over  the  openings  of 
the  nostrils  of  any  great  advan- 
tage in  breathing;  for  we  find 
that  this  function  is  perfectly 
carried  on  by  many  creatures 
without  the  aid  of  any  pro- 
jection in  front  of  the  face. 
Although  the  nose  is  often, 
and  rightly,  spoken  of  as  a 
natural  respirator  for  purifying 
and  warming  the  air  before  it 
reaches  the  lungs,  one  finds 
that  the  essential  part  of  the 
apparatus  for  obtaining  this 
end  is  deeply  seated,  and  would 
be  quite  as  efficient  if  man 
had  no  more  nose  than  a 
chimpanzee. 

The  view  that  the  existence 
and  the  shape  of  the  human 
nose  can  be  justified  on  aesthetic 
grounds,  although,  I  believe, 
in  the  main  erroneous,  is  not  so 
readily  disposed  of.  Neverthe- 
less we  may  safely  say  that 
Nature  is  in  the  main  utilitar- 
ian, and  has  a  very  shrewd  and 
frugal  eye  to  the  main  chance, 
even  when  gratifying  the  sense 
of  beauty.  In  several  instances 
where  we  are  able  to  trace 
what  seem  to  be  purely  orna- 
mental developments  —  mainly 
the  result  of  sexual  selection — 
to  their  primitive  basis,  that 
basis  is  found  to  have  been  one 
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of  praotioal  value  in  the  struggle 
for  life.  Probably  most  such 
peculiarities  were  first  admired 
because  of  their  utility,  and  at 
a  later  stage  (after  admiration 
had  become  a  habit),  for  their 
own  sake;  just  as  money  is 
loved  by  a  miser  for  what  it 
can  do  before  it  is  loved  for 
itself. 

While  admitting  that  the 
human  nose,  even  if  not  always 
intrinsically  beautiful,  is  a  nec- 
essary adjunct  to  the  ideal 
human  countenance  (what 
would  the  handsomest  among 
us  be  without  it?),  let  us  see 
what  can  be  said  for  its  face 
value  as  a  factor  in  determin- 
ing the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

I  believe  the  key  to  the 
whole  problem  may  be  found 
in  the  statement  that  a  fairly 
developed  nose  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  production  of 
the  distinctive  human  voice. 

To  quote  the  words  of  Sir 
Charles  Bell  (who,  however, 
drew  no  historical  inferences 
from  the  facts  before  him), 
"the  prominence  of  the  nose, 
and  of  the  lower  parts  of  the 
forehead,  and  the  development 
of  the  cavities  in  the  centre  of 
the  face,  are  all  concerned  in 
the  VOICE.  This  is  ascertained 
by  the  manliness  of  the  voice 
coming  with  the  full  develop- 
ment of  these  parts." 

Hence  the  nose  can  legiti- 
mately claim  no  small  share  of 
the  credit  derived  from  any  ad- 
vantage wliich  man  gains  from 
his  unique  vocal  gifts. 

It  is  easy  to  bring  forward 
other  examples  of  a  special 
development  of  parts  of  the 
breathing  apparatus  in  order  to 
increase  the  range  or  resonance 


of  the  voice.  Many  creatures 
have  air-chambers  in  the  neok, 
and  around  the  jaws,  i?vhioh 
communicate  with  the  larynx, 
and  which  enable  them  to  utter 
their  specific  cries.  Perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  case  of  the 
kind  is  that  of  the  howler  mon- 
keys of  South  America,  in  whose 
social  economy  terrifio  yells  and 
roarings  evidently  play  some 
very  important  part.  These 
beasts  have  the  hyoid  bone, 
which  in  ourselves  and  most 
mammals  is  a  mere  slender, 
osseous  bow  situated  between 
the  root  of  the  tongue  and  the 
larynx,  developed  into  a  hollow 
sounding  box  larger  than  an 
egg,  and  bearing  a  curious  re- 
semblance to  certain  sea-shells. 
Perhaps  a  closer  analogy  to  the 
human  nose  may  be  found  in  the 
large,  chambered  beaks  of  cer- 
tain birds  possessing  very  loud 
and  penetrating  voices,  such 
as  hombills,  toucans,  macaws, 
cockatoos,  and  parrots.  Here, 
as  in  ourselves,  the  enlarged 
hollow  parts  above  the  mouth 
greatly  enhance  the  vocal 
powers;  and  it  is  significant 
that  certain  of  these  birds 
seem  to  be  the  only  non-human 
creatures  which  are  able  closely 
to  imitate  human  speech 

It  is  easy  for  any  one  to  con- 
vince himself  by  experiment  as 
to  the  vital  part  played  by  the 
nose  in  vocal  expression.  Let 
him,  while  reciting  some  mov- 
ing passage  from  his  favourite 
orator  or  poet,  suddenly  stop 
both  nostrils.  The  most  telling 
or  splendid  appeal  to  the  emo- 
tions is  thus  instantly  degraded 
to  a  series  of  ridiculous  animal 
noises,  as  different  from  the 
ordinary  sounds  of  the  human 
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voice  as  the  squeaks  and  groans 
from  an  ungreased  cart-wheel 
are  different  from  the  notes  of 
a  Cremona  violin. 

Now  what  is  the  part  which 
has  been  played  by  the  voice  in 
the  story  of  human  progress  ? 
Here  again  one  must  attempt 
to  discuss  in  a  few  paragraphs 
a  question  which  would  require 
a  whole  volume  for  a  full  and 
fitting  answer. 

We  must  remember  that 
throughout  the  vast,  unrecorded 
ages  during  which  the  human 
race  was  slowly  rising  to  its 
present  state  of  physical  and 
social  development,  writing  was 
unknown  ;  and,  apart  from 
brute  force,  the  voice  was  almost 
the  sole  means  which  man  had 
for  influencing  the  minds  of  his 
fellows.  Nowadays  among  intel- 
ligent and  gregarious  savages, 
such  as  the  North  American 
Indians,  the  Maories,  the  vo- 
ciferous Papuans,  and  most  of 
the  Bantu  peoples  in  Africa, 
oratory  is  of  no  little  importance 
to  the  would-be  leader  of  a 
tribe.  In  times  of  peace  it  tells 
for  much  more  in  giving  pre- 
cedence and  power  than  mere 
strength  or  courage ;  and  we 
find  that  several  races  of  sav- 
ages have  independently  adopted 
a  custom  of  having  a  peace 
chief — who  is  usually  supreme, 
and  almost  always  an  accom- 
plished orator — and  a  war  chief, 
who  merely  leads  in  battle.  A 
little  thought  will  show  that 
many  civilised  nations  are  still 
ruled  upon  the  same  general 
plan ;  and  the  inherent  parlia- 
mentary bias  which  exists 
among  ourselves  and  most  of 
our  Aryan  kinsmen  seems  to 
show  that,  in  prehistoric  as  in 


historic  times,  the  possessor  of 
a  "silver  tongue"  shared  with 
the  warrior  the  powers  and 
privileges  of  chieftainship. 
Judging  from  what  we  often 
find  among  modem  peoples— 
both  savage  and  civilised — the 
members  of  the  permanent  rul- 
ing caste  in  ancient  times  would, 
as  a  rule,  be  able  to  hold  their 
own  both  in  council  and  in  war 
(such  a  duplex  faculty  being 
possibly  due  in  the  first  place 
to  intermarriages  between  the 
warrior  caste  and  the  orator 
caste),  and  this  state  of  affairs 
was  extremely  common  among 
the  leading  Greeks  and  Romans 
— to  whose  noses,  by  the  way, 
it  is  needless  to  do  more  than 
allude.  Among  all  warlike 
nations  whose  internal  affairs 
are  conducted  by  talk-meetings, 
we  find  that  the  aristocrats,  as 
a  rule,  can  both  fight  and  make 
speeches  better  than  the  bulk 
of  the  common  people. 

What  kind  of  oratory  is  it 
that  appeals  to  the  uncultured 
man,  and  especially  to  the  ex- 
citable savage  ?  Not  the  chilly 
style  of  a  modem  parliamentary 
debater,  but  the  commanding 
and  fervent  oratory  which 
forcibly  seizes  the  attention  and 
appeals  directly  to  the  heart. 
Now  it  is  a  truism  that  the 
emotions  respond  more  readily 
to  tone  than  to  mere  words. 
Often  an  ill  -  constructed  and 
illogical  speech,  uttered  in  ex- 
pressive and  dramatic  tones, 
will  sway  even  a  modem  hyper- 
critical audience  more  com- 
pletely than  the  most  masterly 
arguments  delivered  in  dull, 
mechanical  accent&  In  this 
class  of  oratory  every  inflection 
of  the  human   voice  is  called 
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into  play ;  and  any  grave  vocal 
shortcoming,  especially  such  as 
may  result  from  a  broken  nose, 
or  a  severe  cold,  is  absolutely 
fataL  With  savages  who  live 
only  in  the  present,  a  speech 
which  "goes  straight  home" 
has  the  same  effect  as  a  gale 
upon  flying  leaves ;  and  a  man 
who  can  thus  sway  an  audience 
at  will,  becomes,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  a  chief  and  a  master 
over  his  fellows. 

Now  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact 
that  all  savage  nations — such 
as  those  above  specified — where 
oratory  is  a  power,  have  large 
and  fairly  well -formed  noses. 
Although  the  Bantus  appear  to 
be  somewhat  of  an  exception 
when  compared  with  white 
men,  we  find  that  then-  noses 
are  much  better  developed  than 
those  of  the  majority  of  blacks, 
while  almost  without  exception 
the  members  of  the  ruling: 
families  among  the  Bantu 
tribes  of  South  Africa  have 
noses  both  larger  and  better 
shaped  than  the  average  Kafir. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Hottentots, 
Bushmen,  and  other  kindred 
races,  whose  speech  is  imperfect, 
and  largely  consists  of  clicks, 
have  small,  flat  noses  with  an 
extremely  low  bridga 

These  facts  are  of  import- 
ance, because  there  seems  a 
general  tendency  to  regard  the 
patrician  nose  among  ourselves 
as  a  mark  of  Norman  descent. 
This  is  equivalent  to  regarding 
it  as  purely  racial,  and  as  repre- 
sentative of  a  prominent  trait 
in  one  of  the  many  tribal  units 
of  which  the  modem  British 
race  is  compounded.  Although 
there  may  be  some  truth  in  this 
view — for    many    marked  per- 


sonal peculiarities,  such  as  very 
red  hair,  seem  to  be  survivals  of 
ancient  tribal  characteristics — 
it  does  not  help  us  towards  the 
origin  of  large  noses  in  the  first 
place ;  nor  does  it  explain  their 
prevalence  among  the  chiefs  cf 
such  widely  separated  families 
as  the  Aryan,  American,  New 
Zealand,  Bantu,  and  Papuan. 

It  must  be  understood  that 
the  present  argument  as  to  the 
social  value  of  a  well-developed 
nose  only  applies  to  our  own 
section  of  the  human  race,  and 
to  peoples  among  which  may 
be  traced  certain  kindred  poli- 
tical habits.  Among  those  un- 
parliamentary nations  'who 
have  no  traditions  of  talk- 
government  —  or  perhaps  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say, 
who  have  not  been  accustomed 
to  choose  their  leaders  by  pub- 
lic-speaking competitions — such 
as  the  Chinese,  Eskimos,  Malaya, 
and  many  scattered,  low-class 
savages,  nasal  standards  and 
ideals  seem  to  be  quite  different 
from  our  own ;  and  a  patrician 
nose  is  both  uncommon  and  un- 
regarded as  a  mark  of  superior 
breeding. 

The  voices  of  these  people 
lack  those  manly,  flexible,  com- 
manding tones  requisite  for 
efiective  public  speaking;  and, 
as  a  rule,  they  sound  to  Euro- 
pean ears  curiously  flat,  trivial, 
and  undignified.  Although  often 
distinctly  pleasing  in  ordinary 
talk,  they  are  as  unfitted  for 
the  majestic  and  soul-stirring 
utterances  of  a  Demosthenes, 
a  Chatham,  or  a  Clay,  as  a 
banjo  is  for  rendering  some 
sublime  piece  of  musia 

A  series  of  careful  measure- 
ments which    the   writer    has 
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made  of  the  skulls  in  the 
British  Museum  revealed  the 
interesting  fact  that,  among 
these  small-nosed  and  flat-faoed 
nations,  the  hollow  sounding 
chamber  in  the  upper  jawbone, 
known  as  the  antrum  of  Hiqh' 
more  (which,  as  Sir  C.  Bell 
first  pointed  out,  evidently  has 
something  to  do  with  the 
quality  of  the  voice),  is  dis- 
tinctly more  capacious  than 
among  the  larger  nosed  Cau- 
casians, Maories,  Papuans,  and 
aboriginal  Americans.  A  sur- 
vey of  the  magnificent  ethno- 
logical collection  in  the  Hun- 
terian  Museum  (although  as 
yet  incomplete)  tends  to  show 
that  these  conditions — tie.,  the 
size  of  the  antrum  and  of  the 
nose — are  mutually  compensa- 
tory; and  therefore  that  the 
probable  use  of  the  enlarged 
cavity  in  the  prominent  upper 
jawbone  among  the  Malays, 
Chinese,  Eskimos,  and  kindred 
fiat -faced  peoples,  is  to  give 
that  needful  resonance  to  the 
voice  which  is  denied  by  their 
small  noses.  If  this  interpre- 
tation of  the  undoubted  vocal 
difierence  between  flat  -  faced 
and  hatchet  -  faced  peoples  be 
correct,  one  may  say  broadly 
that  for  oratorical,  as  distinct 
from  conversational,  purposes, 
a  noae-voice  is  better  than  a 
cheekbone-voice. 

Now  what  is  the  signifioanoe 
of  the  above  facts  and  infer- 
ences from  the  standpoint  of 
the  rigid  evolutionist?  How 
can  the  possession  of  that 
prominent  type  of  nose  which 
ensures  volume,  timbre^  and 
other  commanding  qualities  to 
the  himian  voice,  give  a  better 
chance  of  survival,  and  of  racial 


increase  (in  an  environment 
where  public  oratory  is  a  fac- 
tor)^ than  is  enjoyed  by  those 
who  have  it  not? 

We  must,  I  think,  again  go 
back  to  those  primeval  times 
when  man  was,  so  to  speak, 
still  in  process  of  manufacture, 
if  we  would  answer  this  ques- 
tion;  and  we  may  gain  a  fairly 
accurate  idea  as  to  the  condi- 
tions of  life  among  our  primi- 
tive ancestors  by  studying  the 
main  conditions  of  life  among 
modem  savages  who  live  chiefly 
by  hunting,  as  did  all  the  men 
of  the  earlier  stone  ages. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently 
borne  in  mind  that  evolution 
is  a  double  process,  and  works 
upon  the  principle  that  ^to 
hun  that  hath  shall  be  given," 
quite  as  much  as  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  "  from  him  that  hath 
not"  everything,  life  included, 
shall  be  taken  away.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  continual  elimina- 
tion t>f  the  hindmost  in  life's 
race,  the  progress  of  those  who 
have  gained  the  lead  is  often 
aided  in  a  marked  and  cumu- 
lative manner. 

Supposing  our  primeval  par- 
liamentarian should,  by  the 
possession,  inter  cUiOj  of  an 
expressive  and  commanding 
voice  —  and  its  concomitant 
well-developed  nose — win  his 
way  to  the  chieftainship,  what 
follows  ? 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  found 
that  among  aU  primitive  Jpeoples 
—and  among  some  not  so  prinu- 
tive — the  official  functions  of  a 
paier  patrice  are  interpreted  in 
a  most  literal  and  liberal  man- 
ner. Even  your  exemplary 
savage  potentate  mates  early 
and  often,  and  generally  man- 
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seem  mainly  traceable  to  a 
close  association  which  exists 
between  certain  muscles  at- 
tached to  the  more  flexible 
parts  of  the  nose  and  those 
in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. As  was  pointed  out  in 
a  previous  article  on  Facial 
Expression,^  nowhere  is  the 
lasting  mark  of  dominant 
mental  habits  more  plainly 
seen  than  in  the  muscles 
about  the  mouth.  They  are 
continually  in  action  when  we 
exercise  the  will,  —  either  in 
self-control  or  in  attempts  to 
control  other  men  or  things, — 
and  every  time  they  come 
into  play  they  give  a  chasten- 
ing tug  at  our  noses. 

Any  one  can  prove  this  by 
direct  experiment :  for  it  is 
only  needful  to  tighten  the 
lips  firmly  in  order  to  render 
a  somewhat  celestial  nose 
straight,  or  a  straight  nose 
slightly  aquiline. 

When  this  action  of  the 
mouth-muscles  is  habitual,  as 
is  the  case  with  those  well-bred 
folk  who  habitually  conceal  or 
control  their  emotions,  or  with 
those  in  authority,  or  who  are 
naturally  of  a  masterful  temper, 
such  changes  in  the  shape  of  the 
nose  tend  to  become  permanent. 
Do  we  not  frequently,  on  meet- 
ing an  acquaintance  after  a  long 
interval,  observe  that  the  tip 
of  his  nose  has  got  somewhat 
lower  ?  This  is  always  obvious 
in  extreme  old  age,  especially 
when,  owing  to  the  loss  of  the 
teeth,  the  direction  of  the  pull 
of  the  lip-muscles  is  altered. 

Finally,  it  may  be  said  that, 


for  the  maintenance  of  a  patri- 
cian nose  at  its  best,  a  well- 
balanced  mind  is  almost  as 
necessary  as  carefulness  in  out- 
ward behaviour.  As  I  tried  to 
explain  in  another  paper,  pub- 
lished in  this  Magazine  in  May 
1895,2  its  chastity  of  tint  and 
outline  is  endangered,  not  only 
by  high  living  and  low  think- 
ing, but  also  by  the  habitual 
and  unrestrained  indulgence 
of  emotions  generally  deemed 
innocent,  and  even  laudable. 
These,  through  their  strange 
secondary  influence  upon  the 
nerves  which  regulate  the  cir- 
culation and  nutrition  of  the 
skin  of  the  face,  are  quite  cap- 
able of  inducing  a  certain 
coarseness  of  expression  curi- 
ously akin  to  that  induced  by 
indulgence  in  vicious  pleasures. 

Herein,  perhaps,  may  be  found 
some  sort  of  crude  and  general 
recipe  for  an  aristocratic  nose : 
which  is  offered,  in  all  good 
faith,  —  but  with  no  absolute 
warranty, — to  every  one  with 
good  powers  of  mental  assimila- 
tion. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  ordinary  plebeian  nose,  with 
its  somewhat  low  bridge,  con- 
cave profile,  and  wide  nostrils, 
is,  above  all  others,  the  nose 
which  is  proper  to  mankind. 
All  other  types  are  developed 
from  it,  inclusive  of  that  which 
we  have  been  discussing.  Even 
now  the  whole  human  species, 
of  whatever  race,  possesses  it 
in  early  infancy ;  and  it  is 
almost  invariably  found  among 
savages  of  a  primitive  type. 

This  explains,  perhaps,  why 
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its  presence  is  found  to  be  con- 
sistent with  almost  all  traits 
and  types  of  character ;  and 
also  why,  when  it  is  present  in 
an  exaggerated  form,  the  men- 
tal peculiarities  which  accom- 
pany it  are  always  those  char- 
acteristic of  immaturity,  such 
as  thoughtlessness,  conceit,  in- 
stability, &c.  In  fact,  the 
puerile  shape  of  the  nose  in 
such  extreme  cases  is  an  index 
of  a  mind  wliich  has  never 
properly  developed.  Where 
there  has  been  but  little  exer- 
cise of  self-restraint,  as  among 
the  more  careless  section  of  the 
lower  classes,  the  parts  about 
the  nostrils  have  a  peculiar 
lumpishness  of  appearance  very 
easy  to  recognise  although  difiBi- 
cult  to  describe,  which,  with  the 
jaunty,  upward  turn  of  the  tip, 
gives  the  face  an  expression  of 
foolish  self-satisfaction.  In  such 
faces  the  red  surface  of  the 
upper  lip  is  almost  always 
freely  displayed ;  this  being 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  muscles 
which  are  habitually  called  into 
action  when  we  exercise  the 
will  are  relaxed  from  want  of 
use. 

There  is  one  type  of  puerile 
nose  (already  alluded  to  as 
being  common  among  the  in- 
mates in  our  workhouses)  which 
I  must  briefly  discuss  before 
concluding  this  article.  In  it 
we  have  a  most  instructive 
example  of  the  way  in  which 
a  small  bodily  defect  may  react 
disastrously  upon  the  mind,  and 
upon  the  whole  moral  nature; 
insomuch  that  the  unhappy  in- 
dividual possessing  it  may  there- 
by suffer  defeat  in  the  struggle 
for  existence. 

In    this    type    of    nose    the 


nostrils    are    small,    immobile^ 
and  inefficient;    showing   that 
they  have  not  been  used   for 
respiration  during  the    period 
of    growth.      Nostrils    of    this 
type,  especially  in  children,  are 
generally  accompanied  with  cer- 
tain other  well  marked  facial 
peculiarities.      The  root  of  the 
nose  is  broad  and  sunken,  while 
the  eyes  often  have  a  oresoentio 
fold  of  skin  covering  the  inner 
canthus,  and  usually  present  a 
heavy    and    somewhat    stupid 
expression.      In  such  children 
the  mouth  is  always  more  or 
less  open,  so  as  to  afford  passage 
for    the    breath,   and  not   un- 
f requently  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
is  visible.     This  state  of  affairs 
is  often  accompanied  by  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  deafness.     The 
child's  speech  is  somewhat  thick 
and  indistinct,  and,  if  its  mouth 
be  examined,  the  palate  is  found 
to  be  narrow  and  high,  while 
the  arch   of  the  jaw  appears 
compressed  from   side  to   side 
so  that  the  teeth  are  crowded 
together   and    the  front    ones 
thrust  forwards  and  outwards. 
In  the  more  extreme  oases  these 
unfortimates  seem  so  dull    of 
intellect  that  they  are  regarded 
as  little  better  than  imbeciles. 
On  inquiry  one  almost  invari- 
ably finds  that  they  snore  loudly 
whenever  they  are  asleep,  and 
that  they  seem  especially  heavy 
and  stupid  when  they  awake  in 
the  morning.      From  amongst 
this  class  are  recruited  a  large 
number  of  those  who  become 
permanently  deaf  in  early  life 
from  destructive    abscesses    in 
the  ear  (owing  to  partial  obliter- 
ation of  the  eustachian  tubes), 
and  also   of   those  who  suffer 
from   chronic  bone  disease    in 
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the    contiguous    parts    of    the 
skull. 

Now  all  these  extremely 
common  and  most  disastrous 
infirmities  arise  from  one  cause, 
which  is  entirely  removable  if 
recognised  in  early  life.  This 
cause  is  a  blockage  of  the 
upper  pharynx,  where  are  situ- 
ated the  internal  openings  of 
the  nostrils  and  of  the  eusta- 
chian tubes,  by  pulpy  wart- 
like growths  called  adenoids. 

It  is  only  too  easy  here  to 
trace  the  relationship  between 
nasal  defects  and  mental  defici- 
encies. In  the  first  place,  a 
child  which  does  not  breathe 
through  its  nose  seldom  or 
never  obtains  a  natural  and  re- 
freshing night's  sleep.  Every- 
body is  aware  of  the  lament- 
able results  of  persistent  insom- 
nia upon  the  mental  faculties ; 
but  perhaps  it  is  not  so  well 
recognised  that  sleep  may  be 
deficient  in  quality  as  well  as 
in  quantity,  A  child  who 
spends  the  whole  night  in  a 
hard  and  vain  struggle  to 
breathe  through  its  nose  (for 
dimng  childhood  nature  is  pe- 
culiarly insistent  on  natural — 
i.e.,  nasal — breathing)  wakes  in 
the   morning   not    only   weary 


with  the  struggle,  but  usually 
with  an  aching  head,  a  dry 
mouth,  and  a  foul  tongue.  Not 
only  has  it  to  attempt  its  school 
work  with  a  brain  unrested,  and 
therefore  incapable  of  compet- 
ing with  those  of  other  children, 
but  its  dull  and  unprepossessing 
appearance,  together  with  its 
unpleasant  breathing  habits, 
subject  it  to  continual  reproof 
and  persecution.  Children,  like 
savages,  are  utterly  merciless 
towards  those  with  marked 
personal  defects ;  and  such  un- 
fortunates often  become  the 
victims  of  school  bullies,  and 
receive  humiliating  nicknames 
which  stick  to  them  for  years. 

The  loss  of  courage  and  self- 
respect  involved  by  such  treat- 
ment during  childhood  tells  for 
much  — -  very  much — in  after- 
life; and,  combined  with  the  con- 
current mental  and  physical  dis- 
abilities above-mentioned — vias., 
dulness  of  apprehension,  deaf- 
ness, indistinctness  of  speech,  de- 
fective teeth,  &c.,  &c. — is  quite 
enough  to  account  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  persons 
handicapped  with  inefficient 
noses  being  found  among  the 
losers  in  life's  battle. 

Louis  Robinson. 
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A  night's  adventure  on  the  pearl  river. 


Life  in  Canton  with  its 
memories  of  East  Indiamen 
and  "  seventy-fours  " ;  its  aroma 
of  cumqivota  and  matting;  its 
traditions  of  adventure,  from 
pirate  and  typhoon;  its  whole 
past,  in  fact,  as  far  as  we 
have  taken  part  in  it,  mellowed 
in  the  perspective  of  nearly  a 
century,  loses  much  of  this 
romance  on  workaday  acquaint- 
ance. 

The  foreign  settlement  is  un- 
deniably cramped, — the  social 
life  proportionately  narrow. 
Discomfort  in  the  shape  of  ex- 
hausting heat  and  annoying  if 
interesting  hosts  of  Anopheles 
is  an  ever-present  fact;  while 
the  intellectual  refreshment  of 
pictures,  music,  and  the  stimu- 
lating contact  of  crowds  is  no 
more  than  a  vision  of  that 
future  framed  in  the  exile's 
formula,  "When  I  go  home!" 

A  welcome  resource  has  con- 
sequently been  found  in  week- 
end house-boat  outings,  whether 
for  sport  or  mere  loafing.  The 
sole  object,  in  reality,  has  been 
"  to  get  away  from  Shameen," 
the  "sandbank"  of  some  fifty- 
five  acres  on  which  foreigners 
live,  almost  as  cribbed  and  con- 
fined— not  to  say  cabined — as 
on  a  mail-steamer. 

In  spite  of  reported  disturb- 
ances up-river  these  trips  have 
never  been  abandoned.  For 
while  it  has  been  a  point  for 
academic  discussion  whether 
the  term  "piracy"  did  or  did 
not  apply  to  the  frequent  at- 
tacks by  river-thieves  on  native 


launches  and  junks  (in  in- 
significant proportion,  after  all, 
to  the  daily  volume  of  Delta 
traffic^  it  has  been  generally 
agreed  that,  if  *'  piracies,"  these 
episodes  were  most  unprofes- 
sionally  free  from  violenoe 
where  no  resistance  was 
offered,  and  that  similar  at- 
tacks on  foreign  house -boats 
well  known  to  carry  no  oargo 
but  loaded  guns  might  be 
safely  left  out  of  oonsidera- 
tion. 

It  was  under  such  conditions 
that  a  party  of  four  jolly 
bachelors,  consisting  of  the 
Dutch  consul,  two  Swiss  mer- 
chants, and  a  young  English- 
man, left  Shameen  on  the  26th 
January,  on  pleasure  bent. 

Their  house-boat  was  of  the 
usual  type,  containing  two 
cabins,  a  lavatory,  cook-houaey 
&c.,  and  propelled  by  man- 
power— i.e.,  by  twelve  cooliee 
working  on  the  treadmill  knoi^n 
as  a  "  stern- wheeL"  The  action 
of  it  is  that  of  the  mill-wheel 
reversed;  for  instead  of  the 
stream  catching  the  wheel- 
blades,  it  is  here  the  wheel 
that,  worked  from  within,  grips 
the  water. 

With  youth  (released  from 
telegrams  and  invoices)  at  the 
prow  — if  not  exactly  with 
pleasure  at  the  helm  —  the 
start  is  made  this  Saturday 
afternoon  in  fine-weather  spirits. 
As  the  house-boat,  under  wheel 
and  sail,  works  her  way  through 
the  shipping,  and  Shameen 
drops    gradually  into  the  die* 
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tanoe,  the  prospeots  of  a  long 
day  after  snipe  and  woodoock 
oommence  to  oooupy  the  mental 
foreground;  and  oares  of  sUk- 
inspection  are  relegated  to  the 
far-o£P  Monday  mommg  when, 
burnt  by  breeze  and  sun  and 
with  vitality  wound  up  for 
another  week's  work,  the  wan- 
derers must  return. 

The  river-banks  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Canton  are 
low  and  uninteresting,  though 
the  fleets  of  strange  oraft  which 
orowd  the  reaches — sometimes 
nearly  a  mile  across — fullymake 
up  for  other  lack  of  pictureeque- 
ness.  Nowhere  is  the  contrast 
of  East  and  West  more  sharply 
drawn.  In  the  Shameen  anchor- 
age lie  foreign  warships  of  a 
variety  of  modem  types.  The 
leviathan  United  States  moni- 
tor, with  her  four  grim  12-inch 
and  lO-inch  guns,  the  razor- 
keeled  (German  torpedo-boat, 
"  S  91,"  who  could  boast  of  her 
thirty-five  knots  over  the  meas- 
ured mile — but  doesn't;  and  the 
tiny  French  and  British  river- 
gunboats,  the  Argus  and  Vigi- 
lante, the  Sandpiper  and  Bobin 
— represent  an  acme  of  com- 
bativeness  and  light  draught. 
Farther  out,  across  the  harbour, 
are  the  ocean  steamers,  whose 
hungry  black  hulls  reduce  the 
native  cargo-boats  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  cockle-shells. 

And,  slipping  past  all  these, 
by  sheer  dexterity  applied  to 
most  rudimentary  means,  oome 
the  hundreds,  nay,  the  thou- 
sands, of  old-world  craft  that 
make  the  Pearl  river  such  a 
living,  teeming  thoroughfara 
Caravel  junks,  in  which  Colum- 
bus might  have  sailed ;  **  slipper- 


boats"  and  ^^  snake -boats"; 
^'dug-outs  "  and  ^'  duck-boats  " ; 
'*  flower  -  boats  "  and  **  salt  - 
boats  " ;  "  wood  -  boats  "  and 
**  silk  -  boats  "  ;  '*  sampans," 
"  stem- wheelers,"  and  rafts- 
each  kind  easily  distinguishable 
by  its  especial  build  And  as 
one  not^s  the  scores  of  peering 
faces,  one  cannot  help  wondering 
to  which  world — the  Old  or 
New — the  other  appears  an 
object  of  greater  quaintness  and 
curiosity.  To  the  Old,  per- 
haps :  to  which  the  New  must 
come  as  such  an  unheralded 
surprise. 

To  return  to  the  Helvetia. 
The  days  are  short,  and  the 
cabin  lamps  are  soon  lighted  on 
a  cosy  interior  of  gun -oases, 
sun-hats,  and  the  fourfold  para- 
phernalia of  such  an  expedition. 
A  discussion  as  to  the  morrow's 
chances,  in  a  district  little  shot 
over,  and  the  eternal  argument 
as  to  whether  many  Na  8 
pellets,  or  few  of  the  heavier  Na 
6's,  are  more  likely  to  bring 
down  a  hard -flying  pigeon, 
span  the  interval  before  dinner. 

As  usual,  that  repast  is  an 
"eye-opener"  to  any  one  un- 
acquainted with  the  powers  of 
the  "handy-man"  in  China. 
From  the  smoky  little  box  in 
the  stem,  as  from  a  oonjunnr's 
hat,  appear  in  suooession  half-a- 
dozen  dishes,  of  which  the 
rettuning  Nimrods'  appetites 
would  be  more  worthy  than  are 
their  present  ones. 

While  the  table  is  being 
cleared  for  whist,  the  defensive 
armament  of  the  boat  is  looked 
ta  It  consists  of  a  couple  of 
Winchester  repeaters,  a  Mauser 
pistol,    and   a    revolve  —  one 
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being  attacked  by  pirates.  The 
blood  -  ohilling  yells  which  ao- 
company  the  shots  leave  small 
room  for  doubt.  How  many 
the  attackers  may  be,  there  is 
no  time  to  judge.  How  near^ 
can  only  be  guessed  from  the 
terrific  noise,  and  that  seems 
close  at  handl 

Now  is  the  opportunity  for 
that  "  two-o'clock-in-the-mom- 
ing  "  courage  of  which  we  have 
jested.  No  loud-spoken  coun- 
terfeit will  here  avail;  for  life 
and  death  themselves  are  fight- 
ing for  the  possession  of  those 
gleaming  rifle  barrels. 

The  first  to  act  is  the  Dutch 
consul,  who  from  his  mattress 
on  the  floor  shouts  to  the  Bng- 
lishman,  "H — '• — ,  get  your 
rifle?"  Then  these  two— the 
bullets  humming  and  spatter- 
ing all  around — throw  them- 
selves flat  down  in  a  position 
to  command  the  entrance.  And 
it  is  well  they  do  so,  for  almost 
immediately  the  door  bursts 
open,  and — a  sight  they  will 
long  remember  —  the  pirate 
leader  appears,  framed  in  the 
doorway.  He  hurls  in  a  flam- 
ing ball  of  oil-soaked  cotton, 
but  as  he  does  so  both  Win- 
chesters  flash,  and,  throwing 
up  his  arms,  he  collapses  into 
the  darkness. 

The  so-called  ''stink -pot" 
has,  however,  set  fire  to  some 
bedding,  and  the  first  necessity 
is  to  extinguish  the  flames. 
Meanwhile  one  of  the  Swiss 
gentlemen  has  rushed  forward 
in  search  of  his  Mauser,  receiv- 
ing as  he  does  so  a  shot  through 
the  thigh  and  one  through  the 
heel  of  the  other  leg.  But, 
fearing  explosives  may  be  in- 


side, he  bravely  seizes  the  burn- 
ing mass  and  throws  it  out  of 
a  window.  It  falls,  harmlessly 
spluttering,  into  the  water; 
and  tJda  danger  is  warded  ofil 
But  at  the  same  time  a  glow  is 
noticed  through  the  splintered 
Venetians,  showing  that  the 
house-boat  has  been  set  on  fire 
outsida 

While  these  things  are  being 
enacted,  the  fourth  member  of 
the  party  has  slipped  back  his 
bunk  shutter,  and  is  emptying 
his  revolver  into  a  snake-boat 
dose  alongside  and  crowded 
with  pirates.  The  Cihinese  de- 
clared afterwards  that  two  of 
the  assailants  fell  to  these 
shots. 

Then  a  lull  ensues,  broken 
again  by  a  volley,  but  appar- 
ently not  at  such  close  quartera 
Then  all  is  stilL  Crouching 
in  the  dark,  with  fingers  on 
trigger  and  ears  straining  for 
the  splash  of  an  approaching 
paddle  or  the  click  of  a  pistol- 
hammer,  the  four  white  men 
await  a  fresh  attack.  They 
have  fortunately  reserved  some 
ammunition,  feeling  sure  an- 
other rush  will  be  mada 

An  eternity  of  seconds  passes 
before  the  spell  is  broken — this 
time  by  the  thud  and  clank 
of  the  Helvetia's  wheel  The 
boat  is  again  moving,  and  the 
fearful  conclusion  bursts  upon 
them  that  the  pirates  are  in 
possession  and  are  working  her 
to  some  lonely  spot  moire  con- 
venient for  attack  and  eventual 
butchery. 

This  agony  of  suspense  lasts 
some  minutes,  no  one  daring 
to  strike  a  light,  and  thereby 
present  an  easy  target  through 
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snake  -  boats  —  long  canoes  — 
lighted  by  torches,  and  to  attack 
simultaneously  from  ahead  and 
on  both  quarters.  They  say 
that  Ah  Lung  called  out  that 
foreigners  were  on  board;  but 
the  warning  was  apparently 
regarded  as  an  old  trick  prac- 
tised by  native  boats,  and  had 
no  effect  except  to  draw  the 
pirates'  fire  —  Ah  Lung  being 
hit  by  one  of  the  first  shots. 

About  half -past  nine  the  poor 
old  man,  who  has  meanwhile 
been  affectionately  tended  by 
his  Chinese  mates,  is  evidently 
sinking,  and,  almost  within 
sight  of  home,  he  dies. 

At  ten  o'clock,  in  the  soft 
morning  light,  Shameen  is 
sighted  —  a  tree-crowned  islet. 


circled    with    glistening    war- 
ships. 

What  contrasts  there  are  in 
the  lights  and  shades  of  life! 
how  deep  and  how  abrupt ! 
The  house-boat,  with  her  load 
of  dead  and  wounded,  crawling 
towards  the  landing-steps  on 
this  quiet  Sunday  morning ;  the 
terror  of  the  past  night  stamped 
in  her  charred  and  splintered 
woodwork,  and  her  trim  cabin 
now  smeared  with  half-dried 
blood  —  returning  to  find  the 
world  of  yesterday  unconscious 
of  last  night's  tragedy;  the 
German  vessels  gay  with  bunt- 
ing in  honour  of  the  Kaiser's 
birthday;  H.M.S.  Lizard  with 
white  ensign  drooping  at  half- 
mast  in  sorrow  for  her  Queen. 
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BETWEEN     THE    LINES. 


Willoitghby's  career  was  ex- 
traordinarily suocessful — every- 
body said  so ;  everything  came 
to  him  without  waiting.  Even 
the  end,  though  tragic,  was 
heroic. 

And  yet — ^well,  for  those  who 
care  to  read  between  the  lines,  I 
will  try  to  tell  Willoughby's  life- 
story  as  it  really  was,  and  as  he 
and  one  or  two  others  knew  it. 

He  belonged  to  the  right 
Willoughbys,  and  was  heir  to 
an  old  baronetcy.  His  father, 
Sir  Henry,  took  care  that  he 
should  have  every  advantage 
that  could  help  a  man  on,  and 
if  Dan  Willoughby  cared  for 
anything  more  than  for  his 
career,  it  was  for  his  father. 

Sir  Henry  was  proud  of  his 
son,  and  expected  great  things 
of  him,  which  expectation  it 
was  Dan's  pleasure  to  fulfil ;  so 
duty  and  ambition  walked  hand 
in  hand.  In  one  thing  only  did 
he  fail  to  satisfy  his  father — Sir 
Henry  was  a  rigid  Catholic, 
wliilst  Dan,  though  not  openly 
controverting  the  faith  of  his 
ancestors,  never  professed  any 
great  enthusiasm  for  dogma, 
and  treated  the  priests  of  his 
Church  rather  coldly.  Not 
even  his  father  knew  how  alien 
all  these  matters  were  to  his 
thoughts :  success  was  his  god, 
but  often  his  success  irritated 
him.  It  wasn't  good  enough. 
There  was  a  boy  at  school  who 
wouldn't  work,  but  he  could 
have  done  better  than  Wil- 
loughby if  he  had  tried :  he 
never  did,   yet   every  one   ad- 


mired him  (all  the  boys,  that  is 
— masters  don't  count  at  school). 
Willoughby  would  have  given 
worlds  to  be  able  to  afford 
to  fail  What  he  did  was 
too  obvious;  it  just  hit  the 
mark,  satisfied  expectation, 
and  achieved  the  commonplace 
reward. 

In  after-life  it  was  the  same. 
His  successes  were  never  those 
he  cared  most  for ;  they  were 
always  the  well-eamed  triumphs 
of  the  good  worker,  never  the 
brilliant  flukes  of  the  careless 
geniua  Then  fate,  too,  was  at 
first  unkind.  He  was  kept 
fretting  at  a  distant  station 
when  the  first  war  broke  out 
after  he  had  joined,  and  his 
regiment  was  sent  out  to  the 
country  after  the  fighting  was 
over  to  settle  and  pacify  it — 
difficult  and  tiresome  work,  in 
which  Willoughby  gained  great 
credit  but  got  no  promotion, 
though  his  work  there  led  to  his 
being  employed  afterwards  on 
all  sorts  of  missions  semi-dip- 
lomatic, semi  -  administrative. 
Socially  he  was  much  sought 
after,  and  was  made  more  of  by 
other  men's  wives  than  any  sub- 
altern of  his  day.  Still,  with 
women  he  never  felt  himself 
quite  successful  He  admired 
pretty  women,  and  enjoyed  talk- 
ing to  clever  ones,  reserving  al- 
ways an  agreeable  sense  of  superi- 
ority ;  but  he  was  conscious  of 
the  fact  that,  though  all  women 
were  extremely  kind  to  him,  no 
one  woman  had  ever  given 
herself  to  him  with  the  intense 
self-abandonment  he  had  seen 
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bestowed  on  the  most  common- 
place of  mankind.  He  would 
have  been  extremely  embar- 
rassed if  any  one  had ;  but  still 
it  is  pleasant  to  know  oneself 
the  hero  of  adventure.  This  did 
not  come  in  Willoughby's  way, 
and  he  was  inwardly  ashamed 
of  his  insensibility  to  passion, 
whilst  pretending  to  pride  him- 
self upon  it  and  trying  to  feel 
it  was  a  sign  of  superiority. 

One  of  his  greatest  friends  in 
India  was  his  colonel's  wife, 
and  when  he  was  quartered  for 
awhile  at  Aldershot  a  year  or 
two  later  he  was  glad  to  know 
that  she  and  her  husband  had 
taken  a  nice  place  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Frimley,  and  that 
Lady  Harrington  was  ready  to 
take  him  again  under  her  wing, 
and  he  made  a  point  of  going  to 
her  first  afternoon  "  At  Home  " 
after  he  joined. 

She  was  receiving  her  guests 
in  the  garden,  which  was  just 
then  a  mass  of  colour :  the  rho- 
dodendron blossoms  showed  al- 
most dazzlingly  bright,  like  lilac 
flames  against  their  background 
of  dark  firs ;  yellow  azaleas  gave 
out  their  honey-scent,  whilst  here 
and  there  a  graceful  birch -tree 
flickered  its  delicate  green  leaves 
on  silver  stems  against  the  pale 
blue  sky,  and  the  lake  glittered 
like  steel  between  the  red  pine- 
trunks.  Willoughby  thought 
the  place  perfect,  and  said  so  to 
his  hostess,  who  greeted  him 
warmly.  He  was  surprised  to  see 
how  white  her  hair  had  become, 
and  also  how  well  it  suited  her. 

"  All  my  boys  come  to  Aider- 
shot  sooner  or  later,"  she  said. 
"I  told  Sir  Arthur  when  he 
retired  I  must  be  somewhere 
where  I  could  see  something  of 


my  old  friends.  Life  would 
be  too  dull  without  my  subal- 
tema" 

Willoughby  hastened  to  re- 
spond cordially ;  but  as  he  spoke 
his  glance  strayed  to  a  lady 
who  was  coming  towards  them, 
stepping  softly  on  the  grass, 
with  an  attentive  man  on  each 
side  of  her.  She  walked  slowly 
with  a  languid  grace,  looking 
before  her  somewhat  vaguely. 
Her  white  dress  hung  in  long 
straight  folds  and  trailed  round 
her  feet ;  in  one  hand  she  held 
a  bunch  of  red  roses.  Her 
large  black  hat,  with  nodding 
plumes,  shaded  her  face,  and  as 
her  head  was  a  little  bent,  one 
could  see  how  charmingly  her 
hair  curled  round  her  ears  and 
towards  the  nape  of  her  neck. 

"Who  is  she?"  he  asked 
abruptly,  and  Lady  Harrington, 
following  the  direction  of  his 
glance,  answered  with  a  change 
of  tone — 

"  Oh,  that  is  Mrs  Kenrick." 

"What!  the  wife  of  that 
brute  ?  " 

"  Hush  !  Mrs  Kenrick,  I 
thought  you  were  playing 
croquet.  Oh,  just  finished. 
Where  is  the  other  lady  ?  Let 
me  introduce  you  to  Captain 
Willoughby, — he  will  take  you 
to  have  some  tea." 

As  the  lady  had  come  nearer, 
Willoughby  could  see  that  her 
face  was  somewhat  pale  and 
worn,  but  that  its  outline  was 
charming,  and  that  her  eyes 
were  of  a  changeful  blue,  beauti- 
fully shaped,  and  full  of  expres- 
sion. Her  two  attendants  had 
stopped  when  she  did,  evidently 
disinclined  to  be  shaken  ofl^,  but 
they  were  at  once  absorbed  by 
Lady  Harrington. 
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oate  colouring,  white  matting, 
and  the  entire  absence  of  nick- 
nacks  and  draperies ;  a  flight 
of  steps  led  down  to  the  garden, 
and  as  Willoughby  looked  out 
he  saw  a  sudden  vision  of  Mrs 
Kenrick  swirling  along  with 
flying  skirts  and  wind-blown 
hair,  pursued  by  a  fairy -like 
child,  who  sprang  on  her  mother 
light  as  thistle-down,  and  hung 
on  to  her  neck,  uttering  peals  of 
silvery  laughter.  They  caught 
sight  of  the  visitor,  and  Mrs 
Kenrick  came  quite  sedately  up 
the  steps,  holding  the  child's 
hand,  and  followed  by  the 
Scotch  terrier  and  the  white 
cat,  who  had  been  taking  part 
in  the  game,  whilst  a  grey 
parrot,  perched  on  the  railings, 
made  unintelligible  remarks, 
which  conveyed  an  impression 
of  great  profanity. 

"  You  have  caught  Elfie  and 
me  enjoying  ourselves,"  she  said, 
shaking  hands  cordially  ;  *'  we 
don't  often  do  it." 

^^Is  she  called  Elfie  because 
she  is  a  fairy?"  asked  Wil- 
loughby gravely,  looking  at  the 
weird  child  with  her  little  white 
face,  large  dark  eyes,  and  her 
web  of  almost  silver  hair. 

"Partly,"  said  her  mother, 
"  but  also  because  her  name  is 
Elfrida  :  she  is  sometimes  a 
good  fairy,  sometimes  a  bad 
one,  but  never  quite  human," 
she  added,  as  the  child,  without 
a  word,  danced  back  into  the 
garden,  followed  by  the  cat 
carrying  his  tail  aloft  like  a 
plume,  which  ostentation  in- 
judiciously exposed  him  to  the 
attack  of  the  parrot,  who  bit  it 
sharply  as  he  passed,  causing 
him  to  give  way  to  most  unpar- 
liamentary  language,   whereat 


the   parrot   laughed    immoder- 
ately. 

"  There  comes  the  tea,"  said 
Mrs  Kenrick ;  "  tell  me  about 
the  ball — will  it  be  a  good  one? '* 
And  the  talk  drifted  from  the 
ball  at  the  Camp  on  to  books, 
about  which  they  agreed  and 
differed,  his  taste  being  the 
more  orthodox  and  virile,  hers 
the  more  subtle  and  senti- 
mental ;  and  on  again  to  pic- 
tures, suggested  by  the  few 
good  photographs  on  the  grey- 
green  walls:  here  they  agreed 
better,  but  he  had  seen  more 
than  she  had. 

"  You  see  I  lived  in  Cornwall 
till  I  married,  and  since  that 
we  have  been  in  India,  so  I 
have  never  seen  anything — ex- 
cept the  barbaric  Indian  things 
which  I  love,"  she  told  him. 

He  had  travelled  when  he 
could  get  leave,  and  talked  of 
Italy,  of  Touraine,  and  of  out- 
of-the-way  medieval  towns  in 
Germany:  he  found  when  he 
came  away  that  he  had  spent 
a  very  pleasant  afternoon,  and 
that  Mrs  Kenrick  was  younger 
and  prettier  than  he  had 
thought.  A  wild -rose  colour 
in  her  cheeks,  the  absence  of 
the  himted  look  in  her  eyes, 
revealed  her  as  still  a  girl,  and 
she  said  many  things  he  could 
remember.  "  Oh  yes,  I  can 
brighten  up  sometimes;  a  ray 
of  sunshine  will  make  a  bit  of 
broken  glass  shine  like  a  dia- 
mond ; "  or,  "  Lady  Harrington 
is  like  the  sea,  big,  bitter,  and 
bracing."  He  smiled  to  him- 
self as  he  recollected  her  sayings. 
Then,  too,  she  had  a  pretty 
knack  of  coquetry;  as  he  was 
saying  good-bye  she  almost 
pressed  his  hand  as  she  said, 
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some  one  that  the  child  was  ill ; 
then,  too,  he  observed  that  Mrs 
Kenrick  was  not  there,  though 
he  saw  her  husband  waltzing 
with  a  pretty  girl,  and  doing 
it,  as  he  did  most  things,  re- 
markably well. 

Lady  Harrington  found  oc- 
casion to  point  out  to  him  that 
Mrs  Kenrick  had  as  usual 
done  something  tiresome  and 
eccentric,  and  was  staying  away 
from  the  ball,  fussing  about 
Mrs  Murray's  child  instead  of 
leaving  it  to  its  mother.  His 
friends,  whom  he  had  not  seen 
for  months  — a  gay  married 
lady  and  her  equally  lively 
sister — occupied  his  thoughts 
pretty  fully  all  the  evening,  and 
with  duty  dances  took  up  all  his 
time ;  and  when  everybody  had 
left  and  the  supper  was  finally 
cleared  away,  the  sun  was  well 
up,  and  Willoughby,  not  feeling 
inclined  for  bed,  set  out  for  a 
walk  in  the  pinewoods  before 
settling  down  for  the  hour  or 
two's  work  which  the  ball  had 
interfered  with. 

The  morning  was  exquisite, 
white  mists  were  clearing  off 
before  the  keen  rays  of  the 
heightening  sun,  the  sky  was 
primrose,  the  firs  warm  black, 
the  birches  grey  green,  a  harsh 
squawk  came  now  and  then 
from  a  blue  jay  hidden  in  the 
woods,  a  magpie  hopped  on  the 
path  before  him,  and  little 
brown  squirrels  with  hay- 
coloured  tails  played  bo-peep 
round  the  stems  of  the  pine- 
trees.  But  Willoughby  cared 
for  none  of  these  things, — his 
mind  was  full  of  his  work  for 
the  day  and  his  unfinished 
article  for  a  military  paper ; 
when  at  a  turn  of  the  road  he 


looked  up  and  saw  coming 
towards  him  a  tall  woman,  in 
a  clinging  white  dress,  with  a 
pale  blue  shawl  hooding  her 
head  and  gathered  closely  round 
her  shoulders.  He  recognised 
Mrs  Kenrick  at  once,  and  was 
unconsciously  forming  aU  sorts 
of  wild  theories  to  account  for 
her  being  there  at  such  a 
time ;  but  as  she  came  nearer 
he  chiefly  thought  of  her  re- 
semblance to  old  pictures  of 
the  Madonna:  her  pale  sweet 
face,  her  blue  and  white  drap- 
eries, the  long  slim  hands 
which  held  them  close,  and 
above  all  the  way  in  which 
she  constantly  looked  down  as 
if  she  were  bearing  something 
against  her  bosom. 

She  met  him  without  sur- 
prise  and  with  preoccupied  eyes. 

"The  poor  little  Murray 
baby,"  she  said ;  "  I  have  been 
with  it  all  night ;  it  died  in  my 
arms  just  at  dawn,"  and  she 
looked  down  again  as  if  her 
arms  still  enfolded  it. 

"Deadl"  said  Willoughby; 
"  is  it  dead  ?  and  in  your  arms," 
he  added,  with  a  sudden  sense  of 
the  contrast  between  her  night 
of  ministry  and  the  ballroom  and 
supper -room  scenes  from  which 
he  had  just  come,  and  he  found 
nothing  more  to  say  as  he 
walked  slowly  beside  her 
through  the  wood,  whilst  she 
told  him  how  the  child  had  not 
been  properly  looked  after,  how 
it  had  got  thoroughly  chilled 
after  its  wetting,  and  instead  of 
being  put  to  bed  had  been  al- 
lowed to  come  down  and  sit  in 
a  draught  in  the  drawing-room ; 
how  a  consequent  cold  had  been 
neglected  till  it  developed  into 
pneumonia;  and  how  a  foolish 
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mother  and  an  inoompetent 
nurse  had  even  then  not  been 
alarmed,  until  she,  asking  to 
see  it  the  evening  before,  had 
found  it  so  ill  that  she  had  in- 
sisted on  the  frivolous  little 
mother  putting  away  her  ball- 
gown and  staying  beside  it  till 
the  poor  little  soul  was  released 
from  its  gasping  suffering  body, 
which  now  lay  at  peaoe  on  its 
white  bed,  whilst  the  mother 
had,  after  violent  hysterics, 
sobbed  herself  to  sleep. 

"  And  you,"  commented  Wil- 
loughby,  as  he  drew  her  hand 
beneath  his  arm  to  steady  her 
swaying  tired  footsteps — "  you 
must  be  worn  out ; "  and  then, 
as  she  protested,  "  You  must  go 
home  and  have  some  hot  tea  at 
once,  and  go  to  bed  and  sleep 
for  hours." 

She  laughed  drearily.  "  I 
can  hardly  expect  such  a  recep- 
tion as  that;  I  shall  have  to 
pay  my  reckoning  first.  Now 
let  me  go,  I  am  close  home,  I 
am  glad  I  met  you ; "  and  with 
a  hand-clasp  she  left  him,  draw- 
ing her  shawl  round  her  and  lift- 
ing her  white  dress  and  walk- 
ing more  briskly.  He  watched 
her  to  her  own  gate,  and  then 
went  back  to  work.  It  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  man  that  he  did 
his  work  as  well  as  usual,  and 
put  everything  else  out  of  his 
head  until,  his  duties  over  for 
the  day,  he  was  walking  slowly 
through  the  woods,  when  sud- 
denly from  amid  the  red  fir- 
stems  Elfie  Kenrick  sprang  out 
upon  him.  He  and  she  had 
become  friends,  and  she  now 
alighted  with  a  bound  at  his 
side,  and  seizing  his  forefinger 
as  she  danced  along  beside  hun, 
she  asked,  fixing  her  weird  black 


[Jane 

eyes  on  his  face,  ''  Do  you  know 
my  Bampton  hen  has  laid  a  egg 
this  morning  ?  " 

"  Did  you  have  it  for  break- 
fast ?  "  he  asked  teasingly. 

"  No,"  with  dignity.  «  She 
is  going  to  sit  down  on  it  till  it 
comes  to  chickens,  nurse  says ; " 
then  more  familiarly,  ''  Do  you 
know  why  she  laided  it  ?  Well, 
you  see  I  cried  last  night  oos  I 
was  frightened;  daddy  beated 
mummy,  and  she  cried  out  loud 
and  runned  into  my  nursery, 
and  he  oomed  after  her,  and 
nursey  wouldn't  let  him,  and 
turned  him  out  and  looked  the 
door  and  said  she'd  send  for  the 
pleece  if  he  made  a  row,  and 
mummy  crieded  on  nursey's  bed, 
and  I  crieded  too,  and  then 
nursey  said  if  I'd  be  quiet  the 
Bampton  hen  would  lay  a 
egg,  and  so  I  was,  and  so  she 
did  1 " 

Willoughby  had  been  struck 
dumb  by  this  torrent  of  in- 
formation, but  now  he  picked 
the  breathless  Elfie  up  and 
kissed  her  into  silence,  told  her 
she  must  not  tell  anybody  else, 
and  here  was  sixpence  to  go  and 
buy  some  food  for  her  bantam 
hen  so  that  she  might  lay  some 
more  eggs.  Elfie  did  not  like 
being  picked  up,  so  she  kicked 
him  on  the  chest  till  he  put 
her  down,  and  then  ran  off 
to  her  nurse  with  the  sixpence, 
leaving  Willoughby  horrified 
at  what  he  had  heard.  That 
such  a  dainty  exquisite  crea- 
ture should  be  at  the  absolute 
mercy  of  such  a  brute  made  his 
blood  boil,  but  what  could  he 
do?  He  pictured  her,  worn 
out  already  by  her  work  of 
mercy,  crouching  under  the 
protection  of    a   servant,    and 
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unable  to  hide  her  predicament 
from  her  child. 

Full  of  rage,  he  walked  oflp  to 
Lady  Harrington's,  and  finding 
her  alone,  he  poured  out  the 
whole  story  to  her.  He  was 
surprised  to  find  her  so  un- 
sympathetia  She  had  no  pa- 
tience, she  said,  with  people 
who  did  not  stay  at  home  and 
mind  their  own  affairs  :  of 
course  a  man  did  not  like  his 
wife  coming  home  at  daybreak 
from  goodness  knows  where.  Yes, 
she  had  been  to  the  Hurrays', 
and  a  pretty  to-do  Mrs  Kenrick 
had  made  there,  telling  them 
all  they  had  killed  the  child,  and 
upsetting  the  poor  little  mother 
just  when  she  wanted  all  her 
wits  about  her.  Of  course  they 
had  mismanaged  the  child- 
people  always  did  mismanage 
children  (Lady  Harrington  had 
none  of  her  own) ;  but  she  sup- 
posed the  doctor  knew,  and  he 
did  not  think  so  badly  of  the 
baby.  Yes,  certainly,  it  had 
died ;  but  children  did  go  off 
suddenly  like  that,  and  it  was 
flying  in  the  face  of  Providence 
to  say  any  one  could  have  helped 
it.  A  nice  sensible  aunt,  who 
had  arrived  this  morning,  was 
furious  with  Mrs  Kenrick  for 
making  a  fuss,  and  no  doubt 
spreading  stories  about  the  poor 
Murrays.  The  less  Willoughby 
concerned  himself  about  that 
seductive  lady  and  her  troubles 
the  better ;  she  would  give  him 
some  tea,  and  what  had  he 
thought  about  the  ball  ?  Feel- 
ing somewhat  ashamed  of  his 
ardour,  Willoughby  left  her  less 
of  a  knight-errant  than  he  had 
come ;  nevertheless  he  walked 
back  through  the  village  in 
which  the  Kenricks  lived  with 


a  vague  idea  of  calling  on 
Mrs  Kenrick,  but  seeing  her 
husband  in  the  distance,  and 
feeling  that  his  appearance  on 
the  scene  might  not  improve 
matters,  he  went  on  towards 
the  Murrays'  house,  and  there 
in  the  sunset  he  met  her.  She 
was  all  in  black,  and  had  a  thick 
veil  on,  so  he  coidd  hardly  see 
her  face;  but  the  sweet  husky 
tones  of  her  voice  sounded  more 
moving  even  than  usual  She 
was  full  of  indignation. 

"  Only  thmk,"  she  said,  "  they 
would  not  let  me  in  to  see 
the  baby.  I  had  taken  some 
flowers,  and  a  horrid  common- 
place woman  came  and  took 
them  from  me  and  hoped  I 
would  not  thrust  myself  in,  as 
the  poor  mother  could  not  bear 
any  agitation.  I  only  wanted 
to  see  the  poor  baby  at  peaoa 
It  was  so  agonised  as  it  lay  in 
my  arms,  I  longed  to  get  that 
sight  out  of  my  eyes ;  now  I 
shall  always  see  it  as  I  saw  it 
then,"  and  she  shuddered  as 
she  spoka 

"No,  no,"  Willoughby  in- 
sisted foolishly  ;  "  don't  think 
of  it  like  that,  remember  only 
it  is  gone  out  of  reach  of  suffer- 
ing and  sorrow,"  but  he  stopped. 
What  did  he  know  or  believe 
about  these  things  ?  what  right 
had  he  to  offer  her  formulas 
with  no  life  in  them  ?  His 
Church  would  have  given  her 
plenty  of  consolation  ;  but  how 
much  of  it  was  real  to 
him?  what  explanation  had 
he  for  the  mystery  of  innocent 
suffering,  what  help  for  her 
trouble  ? 

"Go  on,"  she  said  bitterly; 
"  tell  me  more  of  the  well-worn 
and    comfortable    things    ihsA 
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everybody  says;  the  sound  of 
them  is  safe  and  soothing." 

For  reply  Willoughby  stopped 
and  took  both  her  handa  in 
his.  '^I  am  miserable  about 
you,"  he  said;  "can  nothing 
be  done?  must  things  go  on 
like  this?" 

She  stiffened  at  once.  "  What 
do  you  mean  ? "  she  asked ; 
"  what  do  you  know  ?  Let 
go  my  hands.  I  have  borne  all 
kinds  of  humiliation,  but  never 
this,  never  pity ;  this  is  the  last 
straw."  He  dropped  her  hands 
at  onoe  and  stood  gravely  silent 
before  her.  She  turned  quickly 
and  hurried  away,  never  looking 
back. 

Certainly  this  woman  troubled 
him  strangely ;  so  proud,  so  pa- 
thetic, and  with  something  enig- 
matic about  her,  something 
which  repelled  whilst  it  fasci- 
nated. He  determined  to  think 
no  more  about  her,  and  as  he 
was  dining  out  that  night  he 
succeeded  in  putting  the  un- 
comfortable scene  out  of  his 
mind  till  next  morning,  when 
a  note  was  brought  to  him. 
Opening  it,  he  read — 

"  Forgive  me ;  you  are  really 
kind,  and  I  cannot  afford  to 
drive  away  a  friend.  Last  night 
I  was  overwrought.  Forget 
what  I  said,  and  be  my  friend 
still,  and  remember  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  so  helpless 
as  a  woman  unhappily  married. 
— Yours,      Ella  Kenrick." 

The  note  worried  him.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  Why  didn't 
she  leave  Kenrick?  Of  course 
it  was  most  undesirable  that 
she  should,  but  he  wondered 
what   kept  her,     Did  she  love 


him?— women  sometimes  loved 
brutal  men ;  or  was  it  the  ohild, 
or  want  of  money  ? 

He  paused  hera  He  reool- 
leoted  onoe  hearing  her  speak 
of  the  degradation  of  being  de- 
pendent on  some  one  else  for 
your  gloves  and  boots.  ^*  Re- 
member there  is  nothing  so 
helpless  in  the  world  as  a  woman 
unhappily  married;*'  he  kept 
saying  it  to  himself  over  and 
over.  It  irritated  him ;  he  did 
not  want  to  be  conoemed  in  the 
matter.  Why  did  she  not  go 
to  Lady  Harrington  ?  But  the 
memory  of  that  lady*s  unsym- 
pathetio  attitude  recurred  to 
him  and  checked  his  mnsinga 

The  next  time  he  saw  Mrs 
Kenrick  was  at  the  funeral  of 
the  Hurrays'  child.  Every- 
body was  there,  but  he  did  not 
see  her  till  just  as  they  were 
leaving  the  church,  when  she 
glided  out  from  behind  a  piUar 
with  her  hands  fuU  of  violets 
and  offered  them  to  the  poor 
little  mother  as  she  passed. 
Mrs  Murray  hurried  by,  pre- 
tending not  to  see  the  out- 
stretched hands  or  the  purple 
flowers  dropping  from  them, 
and  as  Mrs  Kenrick  shrank 
back  to  the  side  of  her  husband, 
Willoughby  heard  him  whisper 
brutally — 

"  Why  are  you  always  push- 
ing yourself  where  you  are  not 
wanted?  You  only  get  snubbed. 
Can't  you  behave  like  other 
people  ?  " 

She  dropped  her  violets  into 
the  little  grave  when  everybody 
had  left,  and  Willoughby  stayed 
to  walk  home  with  her,  Major 
Kenrick  having  gone  off  to 
lunch  at  the  mess.  They  talked 
of  indifferent  things  until  they 
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reached  her  door;  then,  stand- 
ing on  the  step  above  him,  she 
held  his  hand  a  minute  as  she 
said — 

"  Do  you  know  you  are  very 
kind  to  me  ?  much  kinder  than 
any  one  ever  was.  No  !  Don't 
say  anything ;  I  can't  bear  it." 

The  scent  of  the  violets  was 
wafted  from  her  as  she  went 
into  the  house,  and  it  seemed 
to  Willoughby  like  the  smell  of 
the  newly  turned  earth  of  the 
child's  grave.  He  heard  the 
sound  of  a  sob  as  she  shut  the 
door. 

The  summer  passed  quickly, 
the  hot  sun  brought  out  de- 
liciously  the  scent  of  the  pine- 
forests,  the  heather  was  be- 
ginning to  show  a  few  purple 
bells.  Willoughby  worked  hard, 
and  only  saw  Mrs  Kenrick 
occasionally  at  garden-parties 
and  suchlike;  and  then  came 
the  autumn  manoeuvres,  when 
Willoughby,  Major  Kenrick, 
and  others  went  off  to  Salis- 
bury Plain. 

They  had  been  back  some 
time,  summer  had  merged  into 
autumn,  the  brilliant  crimson 
bloom  was  fading  from  the 
heather,  but  the  rich  dull  purple 
that  remained  was  almost  more 
beautiful.  The  silver-stemmed 
birches  were  beginning  to  turn 
their  leaves  to  gold  before  scat- 
tering them  broadcast  to  the 
waiting  winds,  which  were  for 
the  moment  all  hushed  up.  The 
squirrels  in  the  fir-trees  pulled 
scales  off  the  cones  and  strewed 
them  on  the  ground. 

Willoughby  came  in  late 
one  evening  as  the  white  mists 
were  rising  from  the  ground, 
and  found  a  note  lying  on  his 
table.     It  ran  thus : — 

VOL.   CLXIX. — NO.   MXXVIIL 


"  Come  to  me ;  I  am  in  great 
trouble  and  want  advice. 

"Ella  Kenrick." 

He  was  annoyed :  he  was 
tired,  he  did  not  want  to 
meddle  with  Mrs  Kenrick's 
troubles,  but  he  went.  He 
found  her  very  white,  very 
tragic — too  tragic  to  his  fas- 
tidious fancy. 

She  told  him  with  exagger- 
ated self-restraint  that  she 
had  borne  everything — cruelty, 
faithlessness,  neglect, — but  that 
now  a  vulgar  intrigue  with  her 
own  maid  in  her  own  house 
had  made  life  impossible.  Her 
husband  had  refused  to  let  her 
discharge  the  servant,  the  girl 
declined  to  go,  so  she  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  go  herself. 
She  had  a  friend  in  London 
who  would  take  her  in,  but 
she  had  no  money.  Her  hus- 
band was  counting  upon  this; 
but  she  had  a  few  ornaments 
which  had  been  her  mother's, 
would  he  tell  her  where  she 
could  best  dispose  of  them,  she 
knew  so  little  of  London.  All 
this  quite  calmly  without  a 
tear,  and  then  a  sudden 
break-down,  before  which  Wil- 
loughby was  helpless. 

"Had  she  no  friend  here, 
no  woman  to  advise  her  ?  "  he 
asked  helplessly. 

"  No,"  passionately  ;  "  the 
women  had  all  held  aloof  from 
her :  if  he  would  not  help  her, 
nobody  could.  She  had  some 
little  bills  to  pay  and  Elfie's 
nurse's  wages.  The  woman 
must  go  with  them.  Thirty 
pounds  would  do  it  ;  could 
he  get  her  that?"  And  she 
laid  out  the  pathetic  pretty 
things  she  had  spoken  of — old- 
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fashioned  amethysts  in  filigree 
gold  settings,  some  rings  he 
had  seen  her  wear,  and  strings 
of  seed-pearls* 

He  pushed  them  aside  and 
tried  to  persuade  her  to  think 
it  over,  to  come  to  some  ar- 
rangement to  bear  things  a 
little  longer ;  but  then  came 
more  tears,  a  storm  of  sobs; 
he  was  ordered  to  go,  to  leave 
her,  implored  to  stay,  and  at 
last,  swept  completely  off  his 
balance,  Willoughby  promised 
anything,  and  found  himself 
leaving  the  house  with  the 
trinkets  in  a  box  under  his  arm 
and  perturbation  in  his  spirit. 

The  next  morning  he  sent 
her  six  five-pound  notes  in  an 
envelope,  telling  her  he  had 
already  found  means  to  pledge 
the  things  until  she  wanted 
them  again,  and  begging  her 
to  burn  the  letter  and  forget 
it.  It  was  kindly  done,  and 
he  added  some  more  words  of 
warning  as  to  the  risks  she 
ran  and  the  future  of  her 
child. 

She  chose  to  accept  the  trans- 
parent subterfuge,  and  wrote 
him  a  formal  note  of  thanks, 
ending — 

"  Your  letter  is  burnt :  the 
things  shall  be  reclaimed  some 
day.  Meanwhile  no  advice  can 
be  of  any  use,  since  no  one  can 
know  tlie  hell  in  which  I  find 
myself,  nor  can  any  one  but 
myself  tell  the  degradation  of 
enduring  it.     I  leave  to-day." 

Here  was  catastrophe, — the 
end  which  he  had  dreaded  and 
yet  had  helped  to  bring  about. 

The  next  night  after  mess 
Major  Kenrick  stopped  him  in 


the  anteroom  and  asked  for  a 
few  words  with  him  in  his 
quarters.  Willoughby  looked 
him  straight  in  the  eyes  and 
led  the  way  without  speaking 
to  his  quarters,  where  a  oheer* 
f  ul  fire  was  burning.  The  two 
men  sat  down  opposite  each 
other,  still  in  silenoe.  Wil- 
loughby poshed  a  oigar-oase 
and  matches  across  the  table 
towards  his  unwelcome  guest. 
He  was  relieved  when  the 
Major  oarefoUy  selected  and 
lit  one :  the  action  seemed  to 
preclude  any  unseemly  conse- 
quences of  the  interview. 

"  I  believe  you  know  my  wife 
has  left  me,"  said  Major  Ken- 
rick, with  the  air  of  making  a 
casual  statement. 

"Yes,"  said  WiUoughby  in 
the  same  even  tone. 

"May  I  ask  why  you  were 
chosen  as  the  recipient  of  her 
confidence  ?  " 

This  question  hit  Willoughby 
hard,  but  he  answered  directly — 
"I  do  not  know  why  Mrs 
Kenrick  chose  me  for  her 
friend,  but  I  was  honoured  by 
her  doing  so." 

"  Can  you  tell  me  where  she 
is  now  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know." 
"Perhaps  you  will  be  so 
kind  " — with  a  sneer — "  as  to 
convey  to  me  her  reasons  for 
leaving  me.  I  am  sorry  to 
trouble  you." 

This  question  was  Willough- 
by's  opportunity :  he  looked 
intently  at  the  smoke  curling 
lightly  from  his  cigar  as  he 
answered — 

"I  understand  Mrs  Kenrick 
considered  she  had  grounds  for 
a  divorce." 
Kenrick  paled. 
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"  Does  she  intend  to  bring  an 
action?"  he  asked,  without  a 
sneer  this  time. 

"I  don't  know,  but  I  fancy 
not  if  you  will  leave  her  and 
the  child  unmolested,  and  make 
her  a  decent  allowance." 

"  Oh,  you  discussed  the  allow- 
ance, did  you  ?  "  said  the 
bereaved  husband,  letting  his 
malignancy  appear  for  a 
moment  behind  his  carefully 
ironed-out  expression. 

"No,"  said  WiUoughby,  mo- 
mentarily savage,  "that  is  my 
own  addition." 

"I  am  a  poor  man,"  said 
Kenrick;  "I  cannot  afford  to 
maintain  an  undutiful  wife." 

He  had  recovered  his  cool 
sneering  manner,  and  Wil- 
loughby  resumed  his  mask  as 
he  said — 

"A  divorce  might  cost  you 
more,  besides  the  inconvenience 
to  a  man  in  your  position,  and 
with  your  prospects  of  military 
success." 

"Yes,  a  scandal  would  be 
deuced  awkward;  if  you  could 
have  furnished  me  with  my 
wife's  address  you  might  have 
helped  me  to  avert  it." 

"I  assure  you  I  do  not 
know  it,"  insisted  Willoughby 
earnestly. 

"You  seem  to  have  been 
badly  rewarded  for  your  sym- 
pathetic interest,"  remarked 
Major  Kenrick;  "perhaps  if 
you  hear  it  you  would  let  me 
know." 

"Certainly,"  said  Willough- 
by, telling  his  first  lie  that 
evening. 

Major  Kenrick  finished  his 
cigar  in  silence  and  then  got 
up,  and  wishing  his  host  good 
night,  lounged  out  of  the  room. 


Willoughby  heaved  a  sigh  of 
relief :  things  might  have  been 
worse.  Evidently  Kenrick  did 
not  want  to  make  an  enemy  of 
him  yet.  and  knew  his  own  case 
to  be  a  bad  one.  A  divorce 
and  exposure,  which  would 
compel  him  to  leave  the  army, 
would  mean  ruin  and  worse 
to  an  ambitious  man,  as  he 
undoubtedly  was.  How  could 
he  be  such  a  fool  as  to  risk  all 
this  ?  Willoughby  speculated 
vaguely,  as  a  coldly  selfish 
man  contemptuously  wonders 
at  the  self-indulgent  man  of 
violent  passions.  He  felt  aes- 
thetically indignant  with  the 
brute  who  could  turn  from 
the  delicate  woman  who  had 
been  his,  to  waUow  in  a  coarse 
intrigue,  without  even  the 
decency  to  hide  his  coarseness 
in  any  sort  of  wrappings 

Major  Kenrick  ceased  his 
affectation  of  indifference  as 
soon  as  he  was  outside  Wil- 
loughby's  rooms,  and  left  the 
Barracks  with  his  head  down, 
thinking  hard. 

"  They  think  they  are  safe," 
he  said  to  himself.  "  Well,  let 
them  think  so.  Until  I  get 
away  from  this  place  my  hands 
are  tied  by  this  beastly  en- 
tanglement. Any  move  would 
make  a  row.  I  must  find  out 
where  my  wife  is  without  their 
knowledge,  get  her  watched, 
and  if  I  can  catch  them  out, 
spring  a  divorce  upon  her  with- 
out giving  her  time  to  get  up  a 
case.  If  I  could  get  hold  of  the 
child's  nurse,  she  would  have 
no  witness  on  her  side,  and  I 
can  prove  that  he  has  sent  her 
money  already.  If  he  goes  to 
see  her  they  are  lost,  and  I  go 
to    India    soon,    'where    there 
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ain't  no  Ten  Ck)mmandment8 ' ; 
scandals  don't  count  there,  if  I 
can  once  get  out  of  this  damned 
old  -  woman  -  ridden  hole  -  and  - 
comer  of  a  place;  but  then 
there's  little  Bessie.  Confound 
all  the  women  1  say  I ; "  and 
with  this  comprehensive  reflec- 
tion Major  Kenrick  settled  down 
to  a  hard  night's  work. 

After  a  week  or  so  Willoughby 
did  hear  from  Mrs  Kenrick. 
She  told  him  she  had  been  ill, 
— had  caught  cold  on  the  chill 
autumn  day  she  left  Aldershot, 
— but  was  now  better :  she  was 
staying  with  a  kind  artist  girl 
at  West  Kensington,  and  was 
beginning  to  feel  rested.  Would 
he  come  and  see  her  ? 

He  replied  pleading  hard 
work,  and  telling  of  his  inter- 
view with  her  husband,  advis- 
ing her  to  communicate  with 
him  through  her  lawyer  on  the 
subject  of  an  allowance,  and 
reminding  her  that  she  held 
all  the  trump-cards  at  present. 
He  heard  no  more  until  the  end 
of  the  term,  and  then  close  to 
Christmas  he  found  himself  in 
London,  and  decided  one  foggy 
afternoon  to  go  and  see  Mrs 
Kenrick.  He  drove  out  of  the 
fog  as  he  passed  through  Earl's 
Court,  and  into  a  wonderful 
smoky  pageant  of  gold  and  red 
sunset  with  gleaming  bronze 
reflections  on  the  wet  pave- 
ment and  mysterious  distances 
of  copper -coloured  haze.  His 
cabman  was  of  course  com- 
pletely ignorant  of  the  district ; 
but  at  last  he  found  himself 
outside  a  block  of  red -brick 
studios  commanding  a  singular 
view  of  the  big  wheel  silhouet- 
ted against  the  vivid  sky  like 
some    gigantic    instrument    of 


torture.    He  olimbed  flights  of 
grimy    stone    stairs    as    in    a 
dream,  until  at  last  he  sair  the 
name-card  of  Miss  Nelly  Moore 
on  a  green  door,  and   having 
given  a  resounding  double  knodk 
with  the  brass  knooker,  he  was 
taken  aback  by  the  prompt  ap- 
pearance of  a  girl  with  short- 
cut curly  grey  hair,  who  proved 
to  be  Miss  Moore  herself.     The 
door  opened  directly  into  the 
studio.     He  exhibited  the  Eng- 
lishman's usual  tendenoy  to  run 
away  from  a  sooial  encounter, 
but  was  at  last  persuaded  to 
say  he  had  called  to  see  Mrs 
Eenriok,  and  being  ushered  in, 
found,  on  emerging  from   the 
folds  of  a  dusty  curtain  which 
hung  between  ^e  door  and  the 
room,  that  lady  herself,  laugh- 
ing at  his  embarrassment,  and 
looking  altogether  so  delight- 
fully unlike  the  harassed  woman 
of  his  recollections  that  he  felt 
at  his  ease  at  once. 

The  kettle  was  boiling  on  a 
brisk  fire,  the  scratch  tea-things 
were  on  a  little  table  dose  by, 
and  the  room  was  full  of  the 
nice  smell  of  the  hot  toast 
which  they  had  been  nmlring 
when  he  aroused  the  echoes  of 
the  lofty  studio.  He  was  given 
a  toasting-fork  and  set  to  hold 
the  last  slice  whilst  Miss  Moore 
made  the  tea, — ^he  was  glad  it 
was  the  last,  for  his  hands  and 
face  got  scorched  and  so  did 
the  bread ;  and  Elfie  by  one  of 
her  bird-Uke  movements  upset 
the  slice  into  the  ashes,  and 
then  brushed  them  off  with  her 
pink  pinafore,  which  had  several 
dabs  of  oil  paint  on  it.  But 
they  all  laughed  very  much, 
and  settled  down  to  tea  at  last, 
Captain  Willoughby  sitting  on 
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a  three-legged  stool,  which  had 
figured  as  a  property  in  a  milk- 
ing scene,  one  of  Nellie's  suc- 
cesses, but  which  was  now 
generally  occupied  by  Elfie's 
weird  Japanese  doll. 

Mrs  Kenrick  demanded  all 
sorts  of  gossip  about  everybody. 

"  You  can't  think  how  I  miss 
them  all,  those  dear  dull  people," 
she  said,  "  and  how  out  of  it  I 
feel  with  all  these  very  young 
students  who  talk  about  Paris, 
and  painters,  and  exhibitions  I 
have  never  heard  of,  and  scorn 
me  when  I  mention  the  Royal 
Academy ! " 

By  this  time  Nellie  had  gone 
off  with  Elfie  for  some  mysteri- 
ous rite  connected  with  putting 
a  wooden  horse  to  bed  under 
the  sofa  in  the  dining-room. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  Mrs  Kenrick, 
"did  any  one  talk?" 

"  Well,"  said  Willoughby, 
hesitating  a  little,  "your  hus- 
band gave  out  that  you  had 
gone  away  on  a  visit  till  the 
end  of  the  autumn,  as  you  found 
the  place  cold  and  damp.  Lady 
Harrington,  as  you  may  imagine, 
had  no  sympathy  with  wives 
who  could  not  stand  the  same 
climates  as  their  husbands,  and 
every  one  wondered  you  hadn't 
called :  then  something  began 
to  leak  out,  and  Lady  Harring- 
ton knocked  at  your  door  to 
ask  for  your  address,  and  saw 
through  the  window  *  The 
hussy '  (her  phrase)  sitting  in 
the  drawing-room  in  curling- 
pins  and  pink  ribbons,  and 
came  away  silenced.  She  had 
a  talk  with  your  husband,  the 
upshot  of  which  was  that  he 
did  not  again  appear  in  public, 
took  a  room  in  the  town,  and 
shut  up  the  house.     That  is  all 


I  know,  except  that  I  fancy 
he  did  very  well  at  the  man- 
oeuvres." 

Mrs  Kenrick's  face  had 
clouded.  "And  you  wanted 
me  to  take  that  man's  money," 
she  said,  "and  talked  about 
coming  to  some  arrangement, 
by  which  I  suppose  you  meant 
going  back  to  the  hell  I  had 
left  I  I  nearly  never  forgave 
you  for  that  letter." 

"I  thought  for  the  child's 
sake,"  began  Willoughby 
lamely. 

"Don't  let  us  talk  conven- 
tional nonsense,"  said  she. 
"  Can  it  do  anything  but  harm 
to  a  child  to  be  brought  up  in 
the  atmosphere  she  was  Uving 
in,  and  to  see  and  hear  what 
no  one  could  help  her  seeing 
and  hearing?  Why,  she  is 
only  just  beginning  to  sleep 
through  the  night  without 
waking  up  and  screaming  that 
daddy  is  coming:  she  is  even 
getting  quite  human,  and  has 
been  known  to  sit  still  for  ten 
minutes  at  a  time  and  nurse  a 
doll.  Evidently  her  poor  little 
nerves  were  as  much  over- 
strained as  mine;  and  I  am 
kinder  to  her,  poor  mite,  now 
I  am  getting  rested  too." 

To  this  there  was  nothing  to 
be  said,  and  she  went  on  to  tell 
how  some  of  the  journalists 
who  came  to  the  studio  had 
introduced  her  to  an  editor, 
who  liked  some  sketches  she 
had  written  of  soldiering  life, 
"just  where  we  went  and  what 
we  did  and  the  people  we  met," 
and  how  he  paid  quite  hand- 
somely, so  she  really  could  get 
along  and  felt  proud. 

Willoughby  presently  rose  to 

go. 
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"  You  will  come  again  ?  "  she 
said ;  and  he  felt  that  she  looked 
at  him  rather  wistfully  as  he 
said  good-bye. 

As  he  went  downstairs  he 
was  waylaid  by  the  grey-haired 
girl,  who,  in  a  sailor  hat  and 
reefer,  was  waiting  for  him  on 
the  landing :  she  was  going 
out  to  buy  the  dinner,  and  she 
would  walk  with  him. 

"Look  here,"  she  began,  "I 
hope  you  haven't  been  talking 
pernicious  nonsense  to  her 
about  hushing  things  up  and 
taking  an  allowance  from  her 
husband.  You  know  nothing  I 
absolutely  nothing  !  She  must 
be  got  out  of  that  brute's 
power — inust^  I  tell  you.  A 
divorce  will  be  perfectly  easy 
if  only  she  can  get  the  money. 
I  will  sell  my  boots  rather  than 
see  her  take  a  penny  from 
him.  Why  shouldn't  she  be 
free  and  happy,  that  exquisite 
creature  ?  " 

"All  right,"  said  Willough- 
by ;  "  but  hasn't  she  got  any- 
body to  advise  her  ?  I  am  not 
the  person ;  hasn't  she  any  be- 
longings ?  " 

"There's  her  brother,"  said 
the  girl ;  "  but  he  quarrelled 
with  her  when  she  married 
Kenrick,  and  has  never  had 
anything  to  do  with  her  since : 
she  was  devoted  to  him,  and 
felt  it  awfully." 

"  Take  my  advice,"  said  Wil- 
loughby,  stopping,  "and  write 
to  that  brother  :  and  now  I  fear 
I  must  take  this  cab.  Good- 
bye, Miss  Moore,"  and  he 
jumped  in,  leaving  Nellie  stand- 
ing indignant  on  the  wet  pjive- 
ment  with  hatred  in  her  eyes. 

He  was  annoyed  by  this  en- 
counter.    What  had  he  to  do 


[June 

with  Mrs  Kenriok's  divoroe? 
The  Catholio  in  him  onocm- 
sciously  revolted  at  the  idea 
of  divorce,  and  the  natural 
man  hated  the  idea  of  a  wife 
exposing  her  husband's  short- 
oomings.  Personally,  too^  he 
did  not  like  the  notion  of  re- 
adjusting his  relation  with 
Mrs  Kenriok  on  a  new  footing. 
Confound  the  girl  and  her 
meddling  1  What  had  she 
come  to  him  for?  Money  too; 
such  bad  taste  to  drag  that 
in:  these  independent  student 
girls  were  always  a  nuisanoe. 
Well,  he  need  not  go  again; 
anyway,  he  was  glad  to  know 
"she"  was  happier.  He  did 
not  go  again  for  some  weeks, 
and  when  he  did,  he  was  just 
starting  for  Ireland  to  see  his 
father :  he  had  been  ofiered 
and  accepted  the  post  of  mili- 
tary secretary  to  a  new  gover- 
nor going  to  New  Zealand,  just 
the  thing  he  wanted,  and  he  was 
to  be  off  in  about  ten  dava 

He  found  Mrs  KenricK  paler 
and  more  anxious  than  when 
he  had  seen  her  before.  She 
had  had  one  of  her  oolds  and 
felt  numbed  ;  her  little  powers 
of  writing  seemed  to  be  failing 
her,  she  was  anxious  about  the 
future.  This  only  after  he 
had  poured  out  his  news  to 
her,  and  explained  how  every- 
thing was  exactly  as  he  wished, 
and  how  his  career  was  taking 
just  the  course  he  always  meant 
it  should  take,  and  how  a  nuui's 
future  was  always  in  his  own 
hands  to  do  as  he  liked  with 

She  said  she  wished  a  wo- 
man's was,  and  then  came  the 
explanation  of  her  discourage- 
ment— her  husband  had  found 
her    out.      One    day    a    well** 
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dressed  man  had  oome  to  the 
studio  to  see  Nellie's  work :  he 
said  he  represented  a  possible 
customer  who  had  liked  some 
things  of  hers  in  an  exhibition, 
and  wanted  his  wife  and  child 
painted.  The  man  professed 
to  be  particularly  taken  by  a 
sketch  of  Ella  with  Elfie  on 
her  lap,  and  took  it  away  to 
show  his  customer :  when  he 
returned  it  two  days  after, 
saying  his  customer  had  seen 
something  he  liked  better,  they 
were  disappointed,  but  not  sus- 
picious. The  next  day  Major 
Kenrick  had  walked  into  the 
studio,  had  made  a  fearful 
scene,  and  tried  to  bully  her 
into  swearing  she  would  not 
take  proceedings  against  him. 

Nellie  had  stood  her  groimd 
like  a  faithful  watch-dog,  and 
had  at  last  got  rid  of  him ;  but 
he  had  come  back  the  next 
evening,  and  had  made  such  a 
disturbance  when  Nellie  refused 
to  admit  him  that  the  neigh- 
bours had  complained.  Since 
that  they  had  lived  in  constant 
dread  of  invasion :  they  knew 
they  were  watched,  and  had 
seen  the  picture -man  at  the 
comer  of  the  street.  She  should 
have  to  leave, — she  could  not 
bring  this  constant  worry  on 
her  friend ;  but  why  should  she 
bore  him  with  her  grievances  ? 
Then  throwing  it  all  off  with  a 
pretty  air,  and  blushmg  slightly, 
she  suddenly  sat  down  on  a 
stool  at  his  feet,  and  slipping 
a  hand  into  his,  said — 

"  Let  us  be  happy  together 
just  this  once  before  you  go 
away  for  ever." 

He  raised  her  thin  hands  to 
his  lips,  and  as  he  did  so  one 
of  the  loosened  rings  came  off 


in  his  fingers.  It  was  a  little 
turquoise  forget-me-not.  "  Keep 
it,"  she  said,  "  in  memory  of  a 
troublesome  friendship ; "  and 
then  Willoughby  tried  to  tell 
her  something  he  had  never 
known  himself  till  then,  of  what 
her  friendship  had  been  to  him, 
a  spring  of  water  in  a  dry  land, 
a  patch  of  blue  in  a  dull  sky,  a 
bit  of  poetry  heading  a  prosy 
chapter,  a  breath  of  April,  an 
upspringing  of  all  sorts  of  deli- 
cate things  which  he  should 
miss,  lacking  her.  "  But  we 
must  write,"  he  concluded ;  "you 
are  the  sort  of  woman  to  write 
delightful  letters,  and  we  can 
say  all  sorts  of  things  on  paper 
we  should  never  say  face  to 
faca"  Hers  was  hidden  from 
him  as  she  broke  out  passion- 
ately, "And  what  do  you  sup- 
pose you  have  been  to  me  ?  the 
support  round  which  all  my 
little  tendrils  of  hope  were 
twined.  Does  the  wild  vine 
feel  nothing  if  the  tree  she  has 
clung  to  is  torn  away  and  trans- 
planted,— can  she  find  strength 
to  support  herself  or  to  climb 
anew  ?  but  the  tree  only  gains 
vigour  from  the  loss  of  the  vine 
which  would  hinder  its  growth. 
Go  and  flourish  and  forget  every- 
thing except  that  career  you 
would  live  for." 

"My  dear,"  he  said  gently, 
taking  both  her  hands  in  his, 
"  I  shall  never  forget  you — you 
have  twined  yourself  too  close 
for  that ;  but  it  is  not  well  for 
either  of  us  to  say  more  now,  is 
it  ?  Good-bye,  my  wild  vine 
with  the  bitter-sweet  fruit ; 
some  day  perhaps  the  wine  may 
be  ready  for  pressing,  and  may 
be  red  in  the  cup,"  and  without 
another  word  he  left  her. 
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Next  day  she  got  a  great 
bunoh  of  daffodils  sent  by  him, 
and  with  them  was  the  little 
old  box  of  trinkets  he  had 
taken  from  her  that  night 
in  pawn :  amongst  them  she 
found  a  long  chain  with  a  gold 
heart  on  it  set  with  turquoise 
forget-me-nots  which  was  not 
one  of  her  old  possessions,  but 
which  she  wore  constantly  ever 
after. 

Captain  Willoughby  wrote  to 
her  from  Madeira,  telling  her, 
after  some  details  about  the 
voyage,  that  he  had  been  feeling 
anxious  about  his  little  friend 
Elfie  and  her  future,  and  that 
he  had  told  his  bankers  to  pay 
£300  to  her  account  for  the 
little  fairy's  education.  "  If 
even  fairies  have  to  learn  such 
prosaic  things  as  reading  and 
writing.  You  must  not  be 
angry    with    me,"    he    added ; 


**what  is  the  use  of  a  friend 
who  may  not  help  ?  and  year 
own  money  may  be  needed  in 
other  waya" 

It  irked  him  to  know  how 
easily    she   would    aooept    the 
money,  as  indeed  she  did ;  bat 
he  told  himself  that  she  was  so 
unpraotioal  that  money  repi^ 
sented  nothing   to   her    beside 
the  real  thing  indicated,  being 
merely  the  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  the  inward  and  Bpiritoal 
grace  of  friendship  and  aflbo- 
tion,  and  this  was  true.     Ella 
lived  so  entirely  in  and  by  her 
emotions  that  the  ontside  signi- 
ficance of  things  was  greatly 
lost  to  her,  hence  many  of  the 
complications  and  diffienltieB  of 
her  Ufa      A  friend  onoe  said 
of  her,   ''Ella  will  fall  over  a 
precipice  looking  for  shooting- 
stars."    Luckily  the  grey-baiied 
girl  took  care  of  her. 


{To  he  concluded,) 
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SHAKESPEARE  AND  THE  EARL  OF  PEMBROKE. 


II. — MISTRESS  PITTON. 


Shakespeare  missed  the 
valuable  poet's  pension.  Per- 
haps he  would  not  have  relished 
its  duties  if  he  had  got  it ;  but 
he  would  have  dearly  loved  the 
ease  and  comfort,  the  deliver- 
ance from  playhouse  drudgery, 
and  the  improved  standmg  as 
a  gentleman :  the  four  sonnets 
109-112  make  his  discontents 
and  his  aspirations  very  clear. 
Supposing  that  he  had  got  the 
pension,  the  effect  upon  him 
would  quite  likely  have  been  the 
same  as  upon  Ben  Jonson,  who 
did  not  write  a  single  play  in 
the  next  ten  years.  Having 
missed  it,  he  had  to  brace  him- 
self to  new  efforts  after  "  wealth 
and  credit  in  the  scene,"  before 
he  could  retire  to  his  own 
house  and  garden  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon.  Whatever  he  may 
have  lost,  we  have  gained 
"Hamlet,"  "Macbeth,"  "King 
Lear,"  and  "  Othello. "  For  the 
moment  his  feeling  was  bitter 
disappointment.  Mr  Wynd- 
ham  finds  in  the  sonnets  follow- 
ing those  on  the  rival  poet  "  a 
single  speech  of  tragic  inten- 
sity," and  those  sonnets  were 
the  direct  sequel  of  the  rivalry 
episode.  The  first  of  the  series 
is  S.  87— "  Farewell !  thou  art 
too  dear  for  my  possessing," 
which  is  filled  with  sarcastic 
references  to  Herbert's  broken 
promise,  under  the  suggestive 
language  of  charter,  patent, 
bond,  grant,  gift,  and  riches, 
ending  with  the  bitter  envoi : — 


<*Thii8  have  I  had  thee,  as  a  dream 

doth  flatter, 
In  sleep  a  king,  but  waking  no  such 

matter '' 

— a  king  of  the  Laurel  Crown 
in  his  dreams. 

But  that  was  not  the  only 
ground  of  estrangement  be- 
tween them.  Misfortunes  sel- 
dom come  single,  and  Shake- 
speare saw  a  more  serious  occa- 
sion imminent,  which  is  darkly 
shadowed  as  Herbert's  renewed 
interference  with  his  mistresa 
He  invites  him  not  to  dis- 
semble his  hate,  but  to  come 
to  an  understanding,  "to  set 
a  form  upon  desired  change." 
The  truly  grand  outburst  is  in 
S.  90,  which  is  hardly  excelled 
by  anything  else  of  his  in  its 
impetuous  power  over  words, 
rhythms,  and  rhymes: — 

**Then  hate  me  when   thou  wilt;   if 

ever,  now ; 
Now,  while  the  world  is  bent  my  deeds 

to  cross, 
Join  with  the  spite  of  fortune,  make 

me  bow, 
And  do  not  drop  in  for  an  after  loss. 
Ah,  do  not,  when  my  heart  hath  'scapt 

this  sorrow. 
Come  in  the  rearward  of  a  conquered 

woe ; 
Give  not  a  windy  night  a  rainy  morrow. 
To  linger  out  a  purposed  overthrow. 
If  thou  wilt  leave  me,  do  not  leave  me 

last, 
When   other  petty    griefs  have   done 

their  spite. 
But  in  the  onset  come :  so  shall  I  taste 
At  first   the   very  worst  of  fortune's 

might" 

This  brings  us  to  the  real  trag- 
edy of  the  Sonnets. 
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The  identity  of  the  Dark  Lady 
of  the  Sonnets  with  Mary  Fit- 
ton,  a  Maid  of  Honour  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  from  1596  to  1601, 
was  alleged  first  by  Mr  Thomas 
Tyler  in  1884,  on  the  ground 
that  she  could  be  shown,  by 
letters  and  other  documents  of 
the  time,  to  be  the  person  with 
whom  Lord  Pembroke  was  in- 
volved in  a  scandal  In  1897 
Lady  Newdigate  -  Newdegate 
printed  with  a  commentary, 
under  the  title  of  *  Gossip  from 
a  Muniment-BrOom,'  a  number 
of  letters  addressed  to  Mary 
Fitton's  elder  sister  Anne,  Lady 
Newdigate,  including  one  from 
the  Maid  of  Honour  herself 
(which  is  notable  only  for  a 
tendency  towards  dramatic 
rhythm).  This  correspondence 
proved  interesting  for  the  pres- 
ent subject  chiefly  as  showing 
that  Mary  Fitton  had  another 
lover.  Sir  William  Knollys, 
Comptroller  of  the  Household. 
Hitherto  there  has  been  nothing 
to  connect  Shakespeare  with 
this  lady,  except  the  internal 
evidence  from  his  Sonnets,  that 
his  mistress  and  Lord  Pem- 
broke's were  one  and  the  same. 
The  internal  evidence,  which 
will  appear  in  due  course, 
ought  to  suffice ;  but  it  is 
fortunately  possible  to  sup- 
plement it  by  a  new  proof 
of  the  fact  from  outside, 
which  shall  be  given  at  the 
outset. 

The  scandal  in  which  Lord 
Pembroke's  name  was  joined 
with  Mistress  Fitton's  became 
known  early  in  1601,  when  the 
lady's  condition  could  not  be 
concealed  longer.  It  is  thus 
referred  to  in  a  letter  of  26th 
January  from  Sir  John  Stan- 


hope to  Sir  Qeorge  Carew,  the 
President  of  Munster :  '^  Ol  the 
persecution  whioh  is  likely  to 
befall  the  poor  maids'  ohamber 
in  Court,  and  of  Fitton's  af- 
flictions, and  lastly  her  com- 
mitment to  my  Lady  Hawkyns^ 
and  the  discouragement  thereby 
of  the  rest,  though  it  be  now 
out  of  your  element  to  think  of, 
yet  I  doubt  not  but  that  some 
friend  doth  more  particularly 
advertise  you."  It  is  this  flatter- 
ing of  the  dovecote  that  comes 
into  an  unprinted  baUad  of  the 
year  1601,  preserved  among  the 
State  Papers  (Eliz.,  voL  278, 
No.  23),  in  which  the  Maids' 
Chamber,  or  the  Queen's  House- 
hold in  general,  represented  as 
a  herd  oE  deer,  is  the  subject  of 
the  second  stanza  (the  Lord 
Chamberlain  the  subject  pf  the 
first,  Sir  Robert  Cecil  of  the 
third,  and  Raleigh  of  the 
seventh  and  last): — 

'*  Partie  beard  was  afeard 
When  they  rann  at  the  herd ; 
The  Raine  dear  was  imboet, 
The  white  doe  shee  was  lost ; 
Pembrooke  strooke  her  downe 
And  tooke  her  £rom  the  clowne. 
Lord,  for  thy  pittie  1 " 

^^ Partie  beard"  seems  to  be  a 
nickname  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Household,  Sir  William 
Knollys,  the  *^ Raine  dear"  is 
the  queen  (la  raine),  "imbost" 
or  embossed  is  a  hunting  term 
with  the  secondary  meaning 
of  enraged  (as  in  '^  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,"  iv.  xiii  3),  the  "white 
doe"  is  Mistress  Fitton — and 
'Hhe  clowne"  is  Shakespeare. 
The  reference  in  the  stanza 
upon  Cecil  to  the  "  long  procla- 
mation "  with  which  "  he  swore 
he  saved  the  town,"  dates  the 
ballad  after  the  ninth  of  Feb- 
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ruary  1601,  the  proclamation 
being  that  which  followed  the 
rebellion  of  the  Earl  of  Essex 
on  7th  and  8th  February.  The 
author  of  the  ballad  may  be 
guessed  to  be  the  old  poet 
Thomas  Churchyard,  on  the  f ol- 
lowing  grounds :  It  is  written 
in  the  doggerel  manner  of  Skel- 
ton,  for  whom  Churchyard  pro- 
fessed a  great  admiration  (he  is 
buried  near  to  him  at  West- 
minster), having  himself  begun 
to  write  in  Edward  VI. 's 
reign,  when  Skelton's  vogue 
was  greatest.  Secondly,  it  has 
Churchyard's  known  eccen- 
tricities of  spelling :  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  above  stanza, 
afeard  is  "aferd,"  while  herd 
is  ^'  heard  "  ;  and  in  the  stanza 
upon  Raleigh  there  is  a  line — 

'*  He  pawles  the  poor  to  the  skinne," 

which  means  "polls  the  poor," 
and  is  nearly  the  same  as  in 
one  of  his  printed  poems,  "  the 
poure  to  powll,"  and  "  to  powll 
and  shave."  Lastly,  Church- 
yard lived  at  the  Court  end 
of  the  town,  a  gentleman  by 
birth  and  associations,  sub- 
sisting on  the  bounty  of  Dr 
Julius  Caesar  (Master  of  the 
Requests  and  legal  adviser 
attendant  on  the  queen's  per- 
son), and  was  in  all  respects 
a  likely  person  to  pick  up 
Court  scandal  and  put  it 
into  Skeltonical  verse. 

Besides  the  evidence  of  the 
Sonnets  themselves,  there  is 
also  internal  evidence  from 
"Love's  Labour's  Lost"  that 
Shakespeare  was  acquainted 
with  the  Dark  Lady  before  he 
knew  Herbert,  and  from  "The 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona" 
that  he  used  their  first  quarrel 


about  her,  in  1598,  as  a  motive 
in  that  comedy.  First  as  to 
these  plays. 

"  Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  with 
the  text  as  we  now  have  it,  was 
published  in  1598,  "As  it  was 
presented  before  her  Highnes 
this  last  Christmaa  Newly 
corrected  and  augmented  by  W. 
Shakspere."  The  Princess  of 
France,  with  three  ladies  in 
waiting,  is  sent  by  her  ailing 
father  on  a  mission  to  the  King 
of  Navarre,  who  is  in  retirement 
in  the  country  with  three  of  his 
lords,  having  taken  vows  to 
study  and  to  avoid  the  society  of 
women.  The  king  and  his  three 
courtiers  are  in  this  fix,  that 
they  owe  hospitality  to  their 
fair  visitors,  but  their  vows 
forbid : — 

**  King,  Hear  me,  dear  lady  :   I  have 

sworn  an  oath. 
Prin,  Our  Lady  help  my  lord  !  he'll  be 

forsworn. 
King,  Not  for  the  world,  fair  madam, 

by  my  will. 
Prin.  Why,  will  shall  break  it,  will  and 

nothing  else.** 

On  this    Mr    Grant    White 
comments,  that  it  is  quite  prob- 
able that   Shakespeare  himself 
played  the  king  in  the  perform- 
ance at  Court  (it  is  known  that 
he  was  often  employed  there), 
and  that  there  is  a  pun  upon 
his  name  in  the  above  dialogue, 
just  as  in  Sonnets  135  and  136 : 
the  conversation  and  reply  are 
too  forced,   he   thinks,   not   to 
have    that    object.      But    the 
person  who  is  really  set  to  break 
down  the  vow  by  his  casuistry, 
or  to  provide  "some  salve  for 
perjury,"  is  not  the  king,  but 
the  Lord  Biron  (Berowne),  by 
his  long  speech  at  the  end  of 
Act  iv.      The  part  of  Biron  is 
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In  the  later  of  her  two  por- 
traits, taken  probably  about 
1600,  when  she  was  at  the 
height  of  her  favour  with  the 
queen,  she  is  in  full  Court  dress 
—  a  high-bred,  slender  figure 
above  medium  height,  with 
white  hands  and  long  taper 
fingers,  handsome  eyes,  a  small 
mouth,  full  lips,  a  retreating 
chin,  and  somewhat  demure  ex- 
pression. The  striking  features, 
both  of  her  and  her  sister,  are 
the  great  sloping  forehead,  with 
the  mass  of  dark  hair  drawn 
back  and  surmounted  by  a  tire, 
and  the  somewhat  long  nose 
in  Ime  with  the  brow,  makmg 
a  bird- like  profile.  Her  brows 
are  Shakespeare's  favourite 
feature :  "  Who  dares  look  upon 
the  heaven  of  her  brow  that  is 
not  blinded  by  her  majesty." 
Again,  he  seems  to  have  the 
same  brows,  perhaps  the  very 
person,  in  mind  where  Falstafi^ 
tells  Mrs  Ford,  playing  the 
part  with  a  plain  kerchief  over 
the  brows,  that  he  wishes  he 
could  make  her  my  lady :  "  Thou 
hast  the  right  arched  bent  of 
the  brow,  that  becomes  the 
ship -tire,  the  tire  -  valiant,  or 
any  tire  of  Venetian  admit- 
tance." The  "white  doe"  of 
the  ballad  quoted  above  implies 
a  radiant  whiteness  of  the  com- 
plexion ("  a  whitely  wanton 
with  a  velvet  brow  "),  in  which 
even  "  dark  blue  -  grey  "  eyes 
would  look  black  from  the 
pupil  if  not  from  the  iria 

Soon  after  Shakespeare's  ac- 
quaintance with  young  Herbert 
began,  in  the  spring  of  1598, 
the  latter  had  got  to  know  also 
the  lady  whom  the  poet  re- 
garded as  his  mistress :  one 
can    imagine    a    meeting     be- 


tween my  Lord  Rose  and  my 
Lady  Bosalina  The  Sonnets 
do  not  leave  us  any  choice  in 
conceiving  the  sense  in  which 
the  Dark  Lady  was  Shake- 
speare's  mistreJ:  in  whatever 
witty  pleasantries  the  acquaint- 
ance may  have  begun,  it  be- 
came an  ordinary  amour  at 
length,  as  appears  from  S.  138, 
which  was  printed  surreptitious- 
ly as  early  as  1599.  She  tried 
at  once  to  capture  Lord  Her- 
bert, and  may  or  may  not  have 
succeeded.  Shakespeare  for- 
gave the  trespass  when  Her- 
bert begged  pardon,  although 
he  accuses  himself  of  being 
more  corrupt  as  an  accessory 
to  the  theft  than  if  he  had 
been  the  principal,  and  offers 
to  avoid  Herbert  in  public — 

'^Lest  my   bewailed  guilt  should  do 
thee  shame.'* 

The  situation  is  almost  exactly 
that  which  he  has  created  in 
"  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Ver- 
ona," Valentine,  "that  peas- 
ant," being  Shakespeare  and 
Proteus  Herbert:  it  looks,  in- 
deed, as  if  the  name  Proteus 
were  implied  in  S.   53 — 

**  What  is  your  substance,  whereof  are 

you  made, 
That   millions  of  strange  shadows  on 

you  tend  ?  " 

Proteus  plays  him  false  with 
Silvia,  and  expresses  heartfelt 
sorrow  for  what  he  had  done ; 
whereupon  Valentine  forgives 
him  like  a  Christian,  and 
hands  the  lady  over  to  him. 
In  five  or  six  of  the  eight 
sonnets  to  Herbert  on  the 
theft  of  the  mistress,  there  are 
peculiar  sentiments  or  phrases, 
which  can  be  matched  closely 
in    "The    Two   Gentlemen    of 
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Verona,"  although  it  would  not 
be  so  easy  to  match  them  any- 
where else. 

One  set  of  commentators 
have  been  as  much  surprised 
at  the  supine  conduct  of  Valen- 
tine in  the  play,  as  another  set 
have  been  surprised  at  Shake- 
speare's own  conduct  in  the 
Sonnets.  There  seems  little 
doubt  that  he  recalled  the 
situation  deliberately  in  the 
play  in  order  that  he  might 
treat  it  exactly  as  he  had  done  in 
real  life.  We  know  from  Meres 
that  he  had  the  play  in  his  desk 
in  the  autumn  of  1598,  and 
there  is  not  another  known 
reference  to  it,  earlier  or  later, 
until  its  appearance  in  print  in 
the  folio  of  1623.  There  is 
nothing  to  show  that  the  author 
ever  put  it  on  the  stage;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  intelligible 
that  he  did  not  value  it  as  an 
acting  piece  (although  Launce 
and  his  dog  are  good  business), 
but  had  thrown  it  off  to  work 
up  some  of  the  materials  left 
over  from  more  important  plays. 
Johnson  was  struck  by  the 
number  of  its  gnomic  sayings 
and  "  eminently  beautiful " 
single  lines  or  passages,  while 
Pope  could  not  understand 
why  a  play  of  such  "natural 
and  unaffected  style "  should 
have  been  diagnosed  by  the 
experts  to  be  "one  of  the  first 
he  wrote." 

Thi8  comedy  has  a  bearing 
Upon  the  Sonnets  in  another 
way.  Silvia  has  a  third  lover, 
Sir  Thurio,  "a  foolish  rival  to 
Valentine,"  but  a  personage  of 
some  rank  at  the  Court  of 
Milan.  Shakespeare's  mistress 
had  also  three  lovers.  The 
alert  eyes  of  Mr  William  Archer 


discovered     that     there    were 
really  three  Wills  in  S.  135 : 

**  Whoever  hath  her  wish,  thou  hast  thy 

WUl, 
And  Will  to  boot,  and  Will  in  overplns ; 
More  than  enough  am  I  that  vex  thee 

BtiU, 
To  thy  sweet  will    making   addition 

thus." 

When  the  *  Gossip  from  a  Muni- 
ment-Boom '  appeared,  the  sus- 
pected third  Will  was  forth- 
coming at  once  in  the  person  of 
Sir  William  Knollys,  Comp- 
troller of  the  Queen's  House- 
hold, and  a  cousin  to  her  Ma- 
jesty once  removed.  He  is  the 
"partie  beard"  of  the  ballad, 
which  means  that  his  beard  was 
his  striking  feature ;  he  wore 
spectacles,  was  about  fifty-five 
years  old  in  1598,  and  married 
to  a  dowager-countess  of  great 
wealth  and  of  more  years  than 
his  own.  His  lodging  at  Court 
was  next  door  to  the  Maids' 
Chamber,  the  high  jinks  of 
which  were  apt  to  disturb  his 
peace :  L'Estrange  relates  that 
he  struck  terror  into  his  noisy 
neighbours  one  night  by  walk- 
ing into  their  room  in  his  shirt 
through  the  postern  door,  and 
pacing  it  for  an  hour  so  intent 
upon  what  he  was  reading  as 
to  seem  unconscious  of  any 
human  presence.  When  Mary 
Fitton  came  to  Court  in  1595 
or  1596,  aged  seventeen  or  eigh- 
teen, her  father  had  begged 
Knollys,  a  connection  of  the 
Fittons,  to  watch  over  her. 
Sir  William  replied,  "  I  will  not 
fail  to  fulfil  your  desire  in 
playing  the  Grood  Shepherd, 
and  will  to  my  power  defend 
the  innocent  lamb  from  the 
wolfish  cruelty  and  fox -like 
subtlety  of  the  tame  beasts  of 
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this  place."  His  letters  to  her 
sister  Anne,  which  begin  about 
1597-98,  exhibit  him  as  Mary's 
avowed  lover  and  suitor,  and  as 
praying  (and  asking  his  cor- 
respondent to  pray)  that  he 
might  be  released  from  his  aged 
wife  80  that  he  might  marry 
her  and  beget  offspring.  In 
a  letter  early  in  1598,  when 
his  correspondent  was  expect- 
ing  her  first  confinement,  he 
wishes  her  "  a  good  delivery 
of  your  burden,  and  your  sister 
in  the  same  case  justifiable." 
Again :  "  She  is  now  well,  and 
hath  not  been  troubled  with 
the  mother  [hysteria]  of  a 
long  time.  I  would  to  God  I 
might  as  lawfully  make  her  a 
mother  as  you  are."  In  another 
letter:  "Her  greatest  fear  is, 
that  while  the  grass  groweth 
the  horse  may  starve,  and  she 
thinketh  a  bird  in  the  bush  is 
worth  two  in  the  hand.  But 
both  she  and  I  must  have 
patience."  After  her  disgrace 
in  1601,  for  which  Lord  Pem- 
broke was  blamed  by  common 
report,  he  wrote :  "  I  must  con- 
fess the  harvest  was  over  long 
expected.  .  .  .  The  man  of  sin 
[not  Pembroke]  having  in  the 
night  sowed  tares  amongst  the 
good  corn,  both  the  true  hus- 
bandman was  beguiled  and  the 
good  ground  abused."  In  1603, 
when  she  was  with  her  sister  in 
Warwickshire,  he  sent  her  a 
message  that  he  could  not 
"separate  his  thoughts  from 
the  remembrance  of  former 
bands,"  "no  earthly  creature 
is  mistress  of  my  love,  nor  is 
like  to  be " ;  if  he  were  not 
tied  to  a  white  staff  at  Court, 
he  would  become  a  knight  ad- 
venturer on  her  behalf.     It  is 


clear,  however,  that  the  lady  an- 
swered these  probably  insincere 
overtures  either  curtly  or  not  at 
alL  His  wife  died  in  1605,  and, 
in  two  months  after,  he  married 
Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  aged 
nineteen.  Sir  William  was  one 
of  Elizabeth's  Privy  Council : 
in  her  speech  from  the  Throne 
at  the  prorogation  of  the  Par- 
liament after  Essex's  rebellion, 
she  gave  Mr  Comptroller  her 
special  thanks  for  his  services. 
The  Queen  also  gave  him  a 
pension  in  the  summer  of  1601, 
paid  him  a  visit  at  his  house, 
Grays,  near  Caversham,  in  the 
autumn,  and  promoted  him  to 
be  Treasurer  of  the  Household 
at  Christmas.  James  I.  made 
him  a  baron  and  a  viscount, 
and  Charles  I.  raised  him  to 
the  earldom  of  Banbury.  If 
he  had  not  played  a  very 
politic  part  in  the  Fitton  affair, 
it  may  be  doubted  if  the  tide 
of  his  fortunes  would  not  have 
ebbed  rather  than  flowed. 

It  is  by  the  merest  accident 
that  we  know  of  his  long  court- 
ship of  Mary  Fitton,  and  of  his 
ardent  desire  to  be  free  to  marry 
her,  which  perhaps  few  knew  of 
at  the  time.  In  one  of  his  letters 
to  her  sister  he  wrote,  "Burn 
my  letters,  if  you  please  " ;  but 
they  were  not  burned, — they 
are  actually  printed,  and  in  a 
second  edition  I  Sir  William 
was  by  no  means  a  libertine, 
but  a  studious  religious  man. 
It  has  been  surmised  that  his 
phrase  "the  true  husband- 
man," contrasting  with  "the 
man  of  sin,"  implies  an  in- 
formal contract,  and  that  this 
was  what  Shakespeare  meant 
in  the  phrase  of  S.  152,  "in 
act   thy  bed -vow  broke."     If 
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the  rival  poet,  he  writes  several 
sonnets  to  Herbert  on  his  grow- 
ing licentiousness  (which  Clar- 
endon    gives    as    his     mature 
character),    making    references 
to   a   base  jewel  on  a  queen's 
finger  and  to  his  own  "lame- 
ness" (the  lameness  of  Vulcan 
as  the  cause  of  the  infidelity  of 
Venus,  see    'Odyss.,'  viii.    310, 
Davison's  epigram  "  On  a  limp- 
ing    cuckold,"      and      "Titus 
Andronicus,"     ii.     i.     89),    the 
phrase  being  the  same  that  was 
used  in  S.  37  on  the  occasion 
of   Herbert's  original  trespass. 
This   was   probably   the    time, 
the  summer  of  1599,  to  which 
belongs  a  piece  of  gossip  printed 
by  Mr  Tyler  from  a  paper  in 
the  Record  Office :  it  relates  to 
certain    clandestine    marriages 
"at  the  Courte,  in  that  tyme 
that  M"^  Fytton  was  in  great 
favour,    and    one    of    her    Ma- 
jesties   maids    of    honor ;    and 
duringe    the    time     that     the 
Earle    of     Pembrooke     favord 
her,    she    would    put    off    her 
head    tire    and   tucke   upp  her 
clothes,     and     take     a     large 
white    cloake,    and   marche   as 
though  she  had  bene   a   man, 
to   meete   the    said   Earle   out 
of  the  Courte." 

We  hear  a  good  deal  about 
Lord  Herbert  at  this  time  in 
the  letters  written  from  London 
to  his  uncle,  Sir  Robert  Sidney, 
at  Flushing.  On  4th  August 
1599,  "  Lord  Herbert  means  to 
follow  the  camp,"  and  wants  a 
certain  horse  of  his  uncle's  from 
the  stables  at  Penshurst :  this 
was  the  muster  on  account  of 
the  threatened  Spanish  inva- 
sion, to  which  the  Earl,  his 
father,  furnished  two  hundred 
mounted  men.     The  muster  of 
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1599  was  almost  certainly  the 
occasion  of  S.  91 : — 

**Some  glory  in  their  birth,  some  in 
their  skill," 

— and  "some  in  their  horse." 
In  October  Herbert  went  on  an 
embassy  to  Denmark  ("great 
entertainment ").  Shortly  after 
his  return  he  went  to  his  father 
in  Wiltshire  and  was  away  from 
London  several  months,  until 
March  1600,  being  ill  most  of 
the  time  with  "  a  tertian  ague," 
and  with  continual  pains  in 
his  head.  Meanwhile  Mrs  Fit- 
ton  had  to  leave  her  duties 
at  Court  for  several  weeks. 
On  12th  January  1600,  "Mrs 
Fitton  is  sick,  and  gone 
from  Court  to  her  father." 
But  she  had  not  really  left 
London,  for,  on  21st  February, 
"My  lady  [Sir  R.  Sidney's 
wife]  visited  Mrs  Fitton,  that 
hath  long  been  here  sick  in 
London."  The  "  sickness  "  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  natural 
fruit  of  her  amour  with  Lord 
Herbert,  for  it  corresponds  ex- 
actly in  time  with  the  incident 
of  the  same  kind  which  forms 
the  subject  of  the  99th  Sonnet, 
written  in  the  early  spring  of 

1600  :— 

*'The  forward  violet  thus  did  I  chide : — 
'  Sweet  thief,  whence  didst  thou  steal 

thy  sweet  that  smells, 
If  not  from  my  love's   breath?     The 

purple  pride 
Which  on  thy  soft  cheek  for  complexion 

dwells 
In  my  love's  veins  thou  hast  too  grossly 

dyed.'" 

These  lines,  and  the  follow- 
ing allegory  of  roses,  become 
intelligible  on  the  hypothesis 
of  a  still-bom  premature  child 
("  in  pride  of  all  his  growth  a 
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fvavoL  The  obscnrirv  is  leai 
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with  a  tone  ot  ironv  which 
riAeci  to  sarcasm  before  the  end. 
They  are  the  sonnets  that  show 
in  the  hi^est  degree  the  qual- 
ity of  "  deep  brained  "  which  he 
claims  for  the  sonnet  as  a  Ittic 
form.  This  point  has  been 
toijcheri  upon  already,  and  it 
remains  only  to  add  here,  that 
in  a  farcical  dialogue  in  ^'  Lovers 
J^alx>ur's  Lost ''  he  defines  the 
purpose  of  the  envoi : — 

"No,  page  :  it  is  an  epilogue  or  dis- 
course to  make  plain 

Home  otitcure  precedence  that  hath 
before  been  iain.'' 
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Let  us  now  apply  this  rule  of 
interpretation,  beginning  with 
S.  115  (leaving  113  and  114  to 
come  after).  The  ostensible 
theme  of  S.  115  is  "Love  a- 
growing  " : — 

*'  Those  lines  that  I  before  have  writ  do 

lie, 
Even  those  that  said  I  could  not  love 

you  dearer." 

The  ten  following  lines  are 
turned  ingeniously  to  show  how 
mistaken  he  had  been  in  setting 
bounds  to  the  growth  of  love : 
the  rhetorical  insincerity  is  ob- 
vious, for  their  friendship  had 
waned  and  was  nearly  out. 
The  whole  sonnet  is  an  artifice 
to  lead  up  to  the  barbed 
envoi : — 

*'  Love  is  a  Babe  :  then  might  I  not  say 

so, 
To  give  full  growth  to  that  which  still 

doth  grow  1 " 

If  we  recall  the  fact  that  Pem- 
broke was  about  to  be,  if  he 
was  not  already,  charged  with 
the  affair  of  Mrs  Fitton,  the 
Babe  becomes  the  impending 
real  infant,  and  no  metaphor. 
The  two  last  lines  are  meant 
to  bring  before  him,  in  one  mo- 
mentary swift  glance  at  "  that 
which  still  doth  grow,"  the  poor 
lady's  condition  by  its  outward 
signs,  pathetic  always,  and  cal- 
culated to  affect  every  humane 
man  in  the  way  that  they 
affected  my  uncle  Toby. 

Let  us  now  go  back  to  the 
mysterious  pair  of  sonnets,  113 
and  114.  They  are  "deep 
brained"  to  the  last  degree. 
In  the  former  he  mentions,  as  a 
matter  of  curious  psychological 
interest,  that  of  late  he  has 
been  seeing  the  features  of  Her- 
bert in  the  objects  of  nature, 


especially  in  the  Crow  or  Dove : 
he  had  received  so  many  of  these 
impressions  from  external  ob- 
jects that  his  mind  was  "  replete 
with  you"  and  "incapable  of 
more."  The  next  sonnet  con- 
tinues the  idea  by  bringing  in 
"  monsters  and  things  indigest," 
which  may  have  been  changed 
by  the  alchemy  of  love  into 
"  such  cherubins  as  your  sweet 
self  resemble " ;  but  its  chief 
purpose  is  to  put  the  question, 
whether  this  is  only  "  flattery 
in  my  seeing,"  or  "mine  eye 
saith  true"?  Let  the  answer 
be  noted: — 

**0h,  'tis  the  first;  'tis  flattery  in  my 

seeing, 
And  my  great  mind  most  kingly  drinks 

it  up: 
Mine  eye  well   knows  what  with  his 

gust  is  Agreeing, 
And  to  his  palate  doth  prepare  the  cup  : 
If  it  be  poison'd,  'tis  the  lesser  sin, 
That  mine  eye  loves  it  and  doth  first 

begin." 

The  meaning  is,  that  it  is  flat- 
tery to  make  Herbert  the  father 
of  the  child,  but  that  Shake- 
speare has  a  "  great  mind  "  to 
do  so :  if  the  cup  of  flattery  be 
a  poisoned  cup,  there  is  the  less 
sin  in  offering  it  to  him,  in  that 
he  is  not  taken  unawares,  but 
has  seen  it  tasted  by  the  king's 
taster. 

The  sonnet  following  "Love 
is  a  Babe  "  is  the  famous  and 
noble  poem : — 

**Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true 

minds 
Admit  impediments  :  love  is  not  love 
Which  alters  where  it  alteration  finds." 

The  form  is  general  or  abstract, 
but  the  substance  is  the  con- 
crete case  of  Pembroke  "  utterly 
renouncing  all  marriage  "  with 
Mary  Fitton.     It  is  a  moving 
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appeal,  which  may  or  may  not 
have  precedefl  his  lordship's 
refusal  of  marriage  when  he 
was  examined  at  Court.  The 
love  that  a  woman  in  her 
trouble  has  a  right  to  look  for 
is  declared  in  the  next  lines : — 

"  O  no  !  it  is  an  ever  fixed  mark 
That  looks  on  tempests  and  is  never 

shaken : 
It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark.'' 

The  "rosy  lips  and  cheeks" 
swept  away  by  Time's  sickle, 
and  the  ''brief  hours  and 
weeks"  that  suffice  to  make 
Time's  changes,  point  to  the 
sj>ecial  circumstances  wherein 

*'  Love  is  not  love 
Which  alters  where  it  alteration  finds." 

The  uncertainty  as  to  what 
his  lordship  would  do  explains 
the  line  said  of  the  star  in  the 
heavens — 

"  Whose   worth's    unknown    although 
his  height  be  taken." 

Tlie  two  next  sonnets,  117  and 
1 1 8,  are  Shakespeare's  apology 
for  interfering,  and  are  probably 
the  answer  to  an  angry  remon- 
strance (compare  "  Lover's  Com- 
plaint," stanza  15 — 

'*  Yet  if  men  moved  him,  was  he  such 
a  storm,"  Ac.) 

In  B.  118  the  figures  are  all 
drawn  from  dietary  and  medi- 
cines— sharp  sauces  to  whet, 
and  purges  to  ward  off  sick- 
ness. The  suggestion  is,  not 
only  of  going  out  to  meet 
trouble,  but  of  doing  so  for 
anotlier's  sake;  while  the 
"policy  in  love,  to  anticipate 
the  ills  that  were  not,"  is  more 
particularly  the  policy  of  com- 
ing to  an  understanding  as 
to   the  paternity  of   the  child 


Earl  of  Pembroke  :  [J 

before  it  was  bom.  Howevery 
his  well-meant  attempt  had 
merely  the  effect  of  "poiacHmig" 
himself. 

Sonnet  119  points  to  an  in- 
terview between  Shakespeare 
and  the  lady,  which  may  or 
may  not  have  taken  place  before 
the  qneen  knew  of  her  ccmdition 
and  had  conmiitted  her  to  the 
keeping  of  Lady  Hawkyns : — 


<c 


What  potioDS  have  I  dnmk  of  Siren 

fool   aa    heU 


Distiird  from  U 
within." 


With  the  tears  there  had 
been  confessions,  which  opened 
his  eyes  and  filled  him  with 
horror.  The  close  of  the 
sonnet  means  that  the  potion 
of  her  tears  had  proved  a  love 
philtre,  for  his  rained  love  was 
built  anew,  fairer,  stronger,  far 
greater  than  at  first.  We  ^ow 
from  S.  147-150  that  it  became 
an  infatuation,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  it  continued  several 
years  after  her  disgrace.  The 
Siren's  tears  moved  him  to 
some  more  decided  step  on  her 
behalf  than  he  had  yet  taken. 
In  the  next  sonnet^  120,  we 
learn  that  he  had  done  some 
unkindness,  trespass,  transgres- 
sion, or  tyrannical  action  against 
Lord  Pembroke,  with  the  result 
that  his  lordship  had  *' passed 
a  Hell  of  time,"  supposed  in  the 
shock  to  his  feelings,  but  corre- 
sponding also  with  his  imprison- 
ment in  the  Fleet.  He  sets 
this  unkindness  against  the  un- 
kindness that  Herbert  had  be- 
fore done  to  him,  and  expresses 
his  sorrow  that  events  had 
moved  too  fast  in  their  "  night 
of  woe"  to  afford  leisure  for 
applying  such  a   salve   to   his 
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lordship's  wound  as  the  latter 
had  formerly  done  to  his  (S. 
34).  Whether  or  not  he  visited 
Pembroke  in  prison  to  fulfil  that 
purpose,  some  communication 
must  have  passed  between  them 
before  the  next  sonnet,  121, 
was  written.  This  is  a  sonnet 
of  great  moment.  Mr  Armitage 
Brown  (1835),  who  had  the 
delightful  privilege  of  talking 
over  all  these  difficulties  with 
Landor,  says  that  it  is  the  one 
that  gave  him  most  trouble, 
while  others  have  taken  it  in 
a  terribly  matter-of-fact  sense. 
It  is  only  his  fun : — 

**'Ti8    better    to    be    vile    than    vile 

esteemed, 
When  not  to  be,  receives  reproach  of 

being, 
And  the  just  pleasure  lost,  which  is  so 

deemed, 
Not   by  our   feeling,    but    by   others* 

seeing. " 

Mr  Brown  paraphrases  thus : 
"A  man  that  is  slandered  is 
in  a  worse  state  than  if  his 
enemies  spoke  the  truth ;  in- 
asmuch as  he  does  not  enjoy 
those  advantages  which,  ac- 
cording to  them,  his  bad  con- 
duct has  acquired."  But  he 
would  have  the  support  of  a 
good  conscience,  and  the  quali- 
fying clauses  cannot  touch  that 
ethical  principle.  In  the  first 
"  vile,"  as  well  as  in  the  "  bad  " 
of  the  envoi,  there  is  something 
concealed  ;  probably  there  is  an 
anagram  in  each,  otherwise  the 
first  line  is  a  ludicrous  paradox, 
and  the  fourteenth  line  pointless 
and  nonsensical.  "  Vile  "  is  an 
anagram  of  "live,"  meaning 
lief  (as  in  the  contrast  "  lief 
or  loath  "),  and  that  is  Shake- 
speare's spelling  of  the  word  in 
the  second  quarto  of  "  Hamlet " 


— "  I  had  as  live  the  town  crier 
spoke  my  lines."  The  subject 
is  the  disputed  paternity  of  the 
child :  that,  we  shall  see,  is 
the  only  possible  meaning  of 
the  phrase,  "  Give  salutation  to 
my  sportive  blood,"  which 
dominates  the  whole  sonnet. 
We  should  therefore  para- 
phrase: "'Tis  better  to  be  the 
father  than  to  be  esteemed  vile, 
when  not  to  be  so  receives 
yet  reproach  of  being,  and  the 
just  pleasure  of  paternity  is 
lost  —  not  as  we  feel  it,  but 
as  she  sees  it."  That  Lord 
Pembroke  was  really  in  that 
fix  follows  from  the  known 
fact  that  it  was  his  name 
which  common  rumour  joined 
with  that  of  Mistress  Fitton. 
After  the  first  four  lines  the 
sonnet  passes  by  an  ellipsis, 
marked  only  by  a  "for,"  to 
Shakespeare  himself  as  an  al- 
ternative in  the  disputed  pater- 
nity.    This  idea  is  scouted  : — 

**For  why  should  others'  false  adul- 
terate eyes 

Give  salutation  to  my  sportive  blood  ? 

Or  on  my  frailties  why  are  frailer  spies, 

Which  in  their  wills  count  bad  what  1 
think  good  ? 

No,  I  am  that  I  am,  and  they  that 
level 

At  my  abuses  reckon  up  their  own." 

The  meaning  of  these  much 
misunderstood  lines  must  be 
sought  in  the  remarkable 
phrase,  "Give  salutation  to 
my  sportive  blood."  There  is 
only  one  other  instance  of  it 
known  in  literature,  and  that 
is  also  Shakespeare's.  The 
instance  cited  by  Mr  Grant 
White  from  Daniel's  "Civil 
Wars  "  does  not  apply  strictly, 
although  Shakespeare  may  have 
got   the   hint  there  of  joining 
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"salute"  and  "blood"  in  one 
phrase :  it  is  that  of  Boling- 
broke,  afterwards  Henry  IV., 
entering  London  amidst  the 
plaudits  of  the  oitizens,  the 
captive  king,  Richard  II.,  fol- 
lowing unregarded;  as  he  re- 
turned the  people's  salutations, 
he  "  felt  his  blood  within  salute 
his  state."  The  real  parallel  is 
in  a  scene  of  "Henry  VIIL," 
which  Mr  James  Spedding,  in 
his  analysis  of  the  dual  author- 
ship, assigns  beyond  all  ques- 
tion to  Shakespeare.  The 
words  are  spoken  by  Anne 
Boleyn.  She  had  met  the  king 
once,  and  had  danced  with  him. 
The  Lord  Chamberlain  is  sent 
to  salute  her  as  Marchioness  of 
Pembroke,  and  on  leaving  he 
says,  supposed  in  an  aside — 

"  And  who  knows  yet 
But  from  this  Isidy  may  proceed  a  gem 
To  lighten  all  this  isle  ?  " 

Anne  murmurs,  "  This  is  strange 

to   me,"  and,  when   she  is   at 

length  left  alone  by  the  duenna, 

continues    to    cast    it    in    her 

mind : — 

**  Would  I  had  no  being, 
If  this  salute  my  blood  a  jot  I '' 

It  is  the  same  kind  of  salutation 
as  in  Luke  L  13,  and  again 
28,  29,  the  former  of  which  is 
explicitly  brought  in,  with 
heathenish  associations,  in  "  An- 
tony and  Cleopatra,"  i.  ii.  27. 
It  is  the  annunciation  of 
parentage  to  persons  of  either 
sex;  and  in  S.  121  it  is 
an  annunciation  of  paternity, 
which  is  rejected  because  the 
eyes  that  make  it  are  those 
of  a  false  person  and  adulter- 
ate, and  for  other  and  curious 
reasons,  which  could  be  con- 
strued    from    the     profoundly 


cryptic  phraseology,  if  the 
physiological  nature  of  the 
subject  admitted.  The  envoi 
is  humorous: — 

<*By  their  rank  thoughts  my  deeds 
must  not  be  shown ; 
Unless  this  general  evil  they  main- 
tain- 
All  men  are  bad,  and  in  their  bad- 
ness reign" 

— the  absurd  alternative  that 
"all"  may  be  father  to  one 
child,  "all"  monarohs  upon 
one  throne.  This  is  doubtless 
the  friendly  jest  of  "the  onlie 
begetter"  in  the  dedication  of 
the  Sonnets  to  Mr  W.  EL  eight 
years  after. 

In  the  two  next  sonnets,  122 
and  123,  we  may  discover  the 
real  nature  of  the  unkindness, 
trespass,  or  tyranny  done  to 
Lord  Pembroke,  which  is  men- 
tioned first  in  S.  120.  Sonnet 
122  is  all  about  a  table-book : — 

<*Thy  fi^t,  thy  tables,  are  within  my 

brain 
Full  charactered  with  lasting  memory.** 

Both  knew  the  contents  ("thy 
record")  of  this  private  diary 
so  well  that  neither  had  any 
need  to  retain  it: — 

''Nor  need  I  tallies  thy  dear  love  to 

score ; 
Therefore  to  give  them  from  me  was  I 

bold." 

This  pocket-book,  filled  with 
memoranda,  may  have  been 
the  same  that  he  had  given 
to  Herbert  as  a  blank-book  in 
S.  77 ;  the  entries  in  it  when 
he  got  it  back  would  have 
been  such  data  as  are  referred 
to  in  the  Rose  sonnet,  95, 
already  cited — 

"That  tongue  that  tells  the  story  of 
thy  days"— 
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which  may  have  been  either 
spoken  or  written.  The  poet 
had  parted  with  this  diary  to  a 
third  party,  which  was  a  very 
serious  trespass  or  unkindness. 
There  was  only  one  person  to 
whom  the  diary  would  have 
been  of  use  just  then — namely, 
Mistress  Fitton  :  in  her  hands 
it  might  be  used  to  strengthen 
the  claim  of  filiation  which 
she  and  her  relatives  made 
upon  Lord  Pembroke;  and  it 
may  have  been  by  that  means 
that  the  presumption  against 
him,  notwithstanding  his  de- 
nial, was  raised  so  high  as 
to  warrant  his  arrest.  At  all 
events,  Shakespeare  connects 
his  lordship's  "Hell  of  time" 
with  his  own  tyrannical  exer- 
cise of  some  power  that  he 
held  over  him. 

The  sonnet  on  the  table-book 
is  followed  by  one  which  is  the 
most  enigmatic  of  the  series. 
Ostensibly  it  is  an  apostrophe 
to  Time  in  respect  of  his  essen- 
tial sameness  amidst  changing 
fashions:  the  writer  professes 
a  philosophic  indifference  to 
these  new  performances  of  an 
old  play,  and  in  so  doing  con- 
trives to  drag  in  the  words 
"foist,"  "dates,"  and  "bom  to 
our  desire."  Moreover,  he  de- 
fies Time's  registers,  which  do 
lie,  being  "made  more  or  less 
by  thy  continual  haste."  The 
irony  is  a  wonderfully  ingeni- 
ous development  of  the  thesis, 
that  a  gallant  who  has  had  a 
child  laid  at  his  door  should 
not  scrutinise  the  period  of  his 
amour  too  closely :  he  is  the 
father  of  the  child  "more  or 
less  "  ;  if  he  be  not  the  father  of 
that  child,  he  was  of  its  abor- 
tive brother.     In  the  next  son- 


net, 124,  the  irony  rises  higher. 
It  is  all  upon  the  poor  infant, 
which  had  perished  unfathered 
soon  after  it  was  born : — 

**  If  my  dear  love  were  but  the  child  of 
State, 

It  might  for  fortune's  bastard  be  un- 
fathered ; " 

— and  so  on  for  twelve  lines, 
his  dear  love  being  happily  not 
subject  to  the  disabilities  and 
misfortunes  of  an  accidental 
offspring.  The  envoi  is  a  gram- 
matical curiosity : — 

'*  To  this  I  witness  call  the  foles  [foals] 

of  time, 
Which   die   for    goodness,    who    have 

lived  for  crime  ; " 

— which  die  for  the  good  of 
those  by  whose  crime  they  had 
life.  The  editors  have  been 
unanimous  in  taking  "  foles  "  to 
be  a  corruption  of  the  text, 
most  of  them  reading  "fools" 
— without  being  any  the  wiser 
themselves. 

Sonnet  125  brings  us  to  the 
final  rupture  with  Lord  Pem- 
broke, and  the  fall  of  the  curtain. 
It  recalls  some  great  funeral  at 
which  Shakespeare  had  borne 
the  canopy,  perhaps  that  of 
Pembroke's  father  in  Salisbury 
Cathedral  in  the  January  pre- 
ceding: these  obsequies  were, 
like  those  in  "Hamlet,"  but  the 
trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe, 
and  the  formality  of  them  leads 
him  to  speak  of  the  mistaken 
policy  of  keeping  up  the  pre- 
tence of  friendship  when  the 
reality  of  it  is  gone. 


<( 


No,    let    me   be   obsequious    in   thy 
heart," 


he  cries,  and  let  the  surrender 
of  friendship  be  as  between 
equals  and  as  thorough  on  the 
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one  side  as  on  the  other.     He 
ends  upon  an  indignant  note : — 

"Hence,   thou   subom'd   Informer!    a 

true  soul, 
When  most  impeacht,  stands  least  in 

thy  control." 

We  may  dismiss  the  idea  of 
these  being  wild  and  whirling 
words;  every  one  of  them  is 
deliberate,  and  pertinent  to  the 
cause  of  quarreL  Lord  Pem- 
broke had  given  information, 
doubtless  in  the  highest  quarter, 
which  Shakespeare  believed  to 
have  impeached  himself  in  the 
Fitton  affair  untruly,  and  his 
lordship  had  been  suborned  by 
some  one  to  do  so.  That  he  had 
not  done  so  of  his  own  accord  is 
so  far  in  his  favour,  the  more  so 
that  he  might  have  been  excused 
if  he  had  sought  to  turn  the 
tables  for  the  giving  away  of 
his  pocket-book.  While  it  is  the 
informer  who  is  underlined  for 
emphasis,  it  was  probably  the 
suborner  who  incuired  the  deep- 
est scorn.  There  is  little  doubt 
as  to  who  Shakespeare  meant 
for  the  suborner,  or  as  to  the  cut 
bono.  Here  it  may  be  hazarded 
that  he  was  the  same  person 
who  stood  soon  after  for  the 
portrait  of  Polonius.  The  name 
of  the  Danish  counsellor  in  the 
first  quarto  of  "Hamlet"  (1603) 
was  Corambis,  which  looks  to 
be  Coram-nobis,  an  examining 
justice,  as  in  the  Coi^am  of 
Justice  Shallow  ("  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,"  i.  1).  In  the  en- 
larged and  revised  text  of  1604 
he  is  re-named  Polonius,  prob- 
ably from  his  white  staff  or 
pole  of  office.  In  the  enlarged 
text  of  the  second  quarto  of 
"  Hamlet "  there  is  only  one 
absolutely  new  addition  to  the 
Polonius  dialogue,  the  astonish- 


ing application  of  the  doctrine 
of  generatio  eqmvoca  to  a  parti- 
cular case,  which  Hamlet  sud- 
denly interpolates  and  Polon- 
ius does  not  understand :  "  For, 
if  the  sun  breed  maggots  in  a 
dead  dog,"  &c.  It  is  remarkable 
with  what  innuendos  and  insults 
Hamlet  pursues  Polonius  all 
through  the  play  until  he  kills 
him  like  a  rat  behind  the  arras : 
with  his  death,  his  revenge 
appears  to  be  satisfied,  for  the 
real  Hamlet's  Bevenge  of  the  old 
Norse  story  (and  of  the  earlier 
London  play),  the  killing  of  his 
uncle,  is  always  secondary  in 
Shakespeare's  Hamlet,  and  fades 
gradually  out  of  sight,  the  kill- 
ing of  the  king  in  the  last  Act 
being  a  quite  minor  event. 

But  there  is  a  still  more 
curious  thing  in  Shakespeare's 
adaptation  of  the  Counsellor, 
who  comes  into  the  original 
story  of  Hamlet  only  as  a 
listener  at  the  interview  with 
his  mother.  Polonius  appears 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
Act  in  a  scene  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  action  of  the 
piece,  although  it  serves  to 
mark  the  lapse  of  time  be- 
tween Acts  L  and  iL  He  hands 
his  servant  some  money  and 
papers  to  carry  to  Paris  to 
Laertes  (who  had  been  long 
enough  absent  to  need  them), 
and  thereupon  begins  a  "lec- 
ture and  advice"  to  his  emis- 
sary, how  he  is  to  set  about 
procuring  information  from 
Danskers  in  that  city  to  sub- 
stantiate the  probability  of  his 
son's  loose  conduct.  Although 
the  scene  is  remarkably  real, 
it  cannot  have  been  meant  only 
(as  Tieck  supposed)  to  serve 
the    purpose    of    a    humorous 
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interlude  such  as  a  clown's. 
The  chief  object  of  it  appears 
to  be  to  exhibit  Polonius  in  the 
odious  light  of  a  suborner.  The 
same  appears  to  be  the  mean- 
ing of  "Y'are  a  fishmonger," 
which  is  cognate  with  the  line 
in  the  lecture  on  subornation — 


f « 


Your  bait  of  falsehood  takes  this  carp 
of  truth." 


It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the 
getting  up  of  the  case  against 
the  Earl  of  Essex  is  pointed  at : 
it  is  true  that  the  examination 
of  many  witnesses,  and  the  pro- 
curing of  the  evidence  of  his 
accomplices,  was  going  on  dur- 
ing the  same  weeks  of  February 
and  March  1601  in  which  the 
minor  afiPair  of  Mistress  Fitton's 
child  was  being  investigated; 
but  it  is  clear  from  S.  107  that 
Shakespeare  took  the  failure 
and  arrest  of  Essex  very  coolly : 
'twas  his  own  afiairs  that  moved 
him. 

Coincidently  with  the  release 
of  Lord  Pembroke  from  prison, 
which  was  probably  at  the  time 
when  the  information  impeach- 
ing Shakespeare  was  obtained 
from  him,  a  sudden  change 
came  over  the  attitude  of  the 
Fitton  family.  For  some  reason 
which  was  never  divulged  they 
ceased  to  press  the  marriage 
with  Lord  Pembroke.  Before 
the  middle  of  May  Sir  Edward 
Fitton  made  a  "stolen  jour- 
ney" with  his  daughter  into 
Cheshire,  which  is  thus  referred 
to  in  a  letter  from  her  great- 
uncle  in  London  to  her  sister  in 
Warwickshire :  "  I  suppose  your 
father,  by  his  stolen  journey 
into  Cheshire,  hath  acquainted 
you  with  something  concerning 
your  sister's  estate — how  true, 


I  know  not,  for  I  fiind  halting 
with  me  in  their  courses  for 
her." 

There  is  a  linking  sonnet,  127, 
between  the  series  addressed  to 
Herbert  and  the  shorter  series 
written  at  various  times  to  the 
Dark  Lady.  It  is  the  old  idea 
of  dark  features  in  "Love's 
Labour's  Lost "  and  in  S.  132, 
now  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  her  disgrace  —  her 
eyes  and  brows  mourning  for 
herself  as  "slandered  with  a 
bastard  shame,"  as  having  "  no 
name "  (of  a  husband),  "  no 
holy  bower  "  (of  marriage), "  but 
is  profaned  "  (by  idle  tongues), 
"  if  not  lives  in  disgraoe."  There 
is  no  mistaking  the  noble  in- 
tensity of  the  feeling,  which 
sufficiently  accounts  for  his  loy- 
alty to  a  woman  whose  future 
did  not  redeem  her  past.  The 
situation  of  a  woman  dragged 
into  ever  deeper  misfortunes  by 
the  mishap  of  bearing  a  child 
out  of  wedlock  does  not,  and 
could  not,  come  into  any  of  his 
plays  so  openly  as  it  comes 
into  *The  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian  '  and  '  Adam  Bede,'  or, 
in  the  more  recent  manner,  into 
Mr  Hardy's  and  Mr  George 
Moore's  masterpieces.  But 
nearly  all  his  work  after  the 
year  1601  is  seen  to  be  more 
deeply  touched  by  a  sense  of 
life's  ironies  and  tragedies ;  and 
in  the  tragedy  which  was  prob- 
ably his  next,  we  find,  under 
the  new  device  of  real  or 
feigned  madness,  the  veiled 
ironies  of  the  later  sonnets  re- 
appearing in  the  songs,  the  art- 
less talk,  and  flower-language 
of  Ophelia,  and  in  the  dark 
speeches  and  conduct  of  Hamlet 
to  Ophelia  and  to  Poloniua 
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Nearer  and  still  nearer  drew 
the  sound  of  the  dirge  as  it  rose 
and  fell  fitfully  on  the  quiet 
morning  air:  the  people  were 
carrying  their  dead  chief  to  his 
last  resting-place,  and  the  old 
piper  of  the  race  was  playing 
as  he  never  played  before,  and 
would  never  play  again,  the 
Lament  for  the  Dead. 

The  road,  starting  from  the 
sea,  wound  its  tortuous,  narrow 
way  into  the  hills — a  grey  streak 
twisting  brokenly  through  the 
glen.  Here  and  there  it  lost 
itself  in  patches  of  grass  and 
moss,  from  which  it  emerged 
in  wheel -eaten  ruts  and  hol- 
lows, decaying  traces  of  the 
forgotten  wayfarers  of  a  by- 
gone day.  Bank  heather, 
stretching  from  its  bed  in  the 
moorland,  closed  in  upon  it 
on  both  sides,  and  the  peat- 
mosses, long  since  disused, 
gaped  around  it  like  empty 
graves.  It  was  a  still,  deso- 
late road,  and  ghostly  as  be- 
came its  purpose,  for  it  was 
the  pathway  by  which  men 
were  borne  to  their  home 
among  the  hills. 

There  was  a  time — but  the 
old  people  became  weary  in 
trying  to  remember  exactly 
when — that  it  was  in  use  for 
the  service  of  the  living  as 
well.      But    that   was    only   a 


memory  —  the  memory  of  a 
time  when  people  dwelt  in  the 
glens,  and  the  gaping  mosses 
dispensed  fuel  to  cheerful  hearth 
fire&  Merely  a  memory;  and 
even  now,  as  the  prooession 
moved  its  slow  length  aoroes 
the  deserted  ooujitryndde,  some 
beautiful  hinds  oame  into  half 
view  on  the  skyline,  and 
gazed  long  and  wonderingly 
down,  wishful  to  know  what 
evil  the  fitful  wail  and  long 
black  line  of  slow-moving  men 
could  mean.  For  the  mossland 
solitude  was  all  their  own,  and 
a  people  bitterly  sorrowful  had 
been  moved  into  other  lands,  so 
that  the  peace  of  the  red  deer 
in  that  land  of  loneliness  might 
the  less  be  disturbed.  A  deso- 
late and  a  ghostly  road  truly, 
and  not  so  long  ago  had 
shrouded  figures  been  told  of 
by  belated  travellers  who 
chanced  to  pass  as  night  was 
falling  through  the  glen; 
shrouded  figures  and  the  sound 
of  phantom  pipes — a  sound  at 
all  times  of  evil  import  to  the 
dead  man's  race:  and  the  day 
had  now  come  when  the 
shadowy  portents  were  ful- 
filled ;  the  island  grave  was 
ready  for  its  new  tenant,  and 
the  old  piper  of  an  old  raoe 
was  playing  his  dead  chief 
home. 


II. 


From  no  lofty  mansion  had    and  glens,  who  was  passing  in 
the  one-time  owner  of  the  hills    such   lowly   state   to  his  rest, 
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been  carried  in  the  eariy  mom- " 
ing.  A  dwelling,  in  extent 
little  more  than  a  cottage,  at 
one  time  barely  a  fitting  keep- 
er's lodge  for  the  once  powerful 
heads  of  a  proud  family,  served 
instead  of  the  old  castle.  It 
lay  down  in  a  hollow,  and  the 
thick  wood  of  birch  and  hazel 
on  the  adjoining  hillside  effect- 
ually hid  from  view  the  grey, 
weather-beaten  turrets  of  the 
home  of  his  fathers.  Chief  and 
overlord  indeed  had  he  been  to 
the  dwellers  in  the  glen,  and  to 
all  who  bore  his  name,  but  chief 
and  overiord  in  name  only. 
Years  before,  hill  by  hill,  strath 
by  strath,  and  river  by  river 
had  slipped  for  ever  from  his 
grasp,  and  the  money  equivalent 
went  to  pay  oflp  some  old  debt. 

It  was  a  scene  never  to  be 
forgotten,  that  which  took  place 
long  ago  in  the  darkened  library, 
when,  pale  from  the  shock  of  a 
first  revelation,  the  young  heir 
learned  that  the  shadow  of  an 
old  obligation  hung  over  the 
memory  of  his  dead  father's 
good  name. 

"  All  debts — of — of  honour 
have  —  been  discharged,"  the 
old  family  lawyer  muttered 
deprecatingly,  as  he  stood  in 
afi^right  by  his  young  chief's 
side,  and  heard  the  quivering 
command  for  an  immediate 
sale. 

"  Debts  of  honour ! "  he  had 
cried,  in  the  bitter  humour  of 
his  honour.  "All  debts  are 
debts  of  honour,  and  this  one 
will  be  discharged,  even  if  the 
old  place  has  to  go." 

"And  it  had  to  go,"  he  was 
wont  to  conclude  pathetically, 
when  in  later  years,  sadly  proud 
of  his  feat,  he  told  the  story — 


"every  stick  and  stone  of  it, 
except  Eilan  lanan."  Eilan 
lanan  was  the  island  burial- 
place  of  his  race. 

In  the  days  of  his  youth  he 
had  served  his  king,  and  a  small 
pension,  and  some  kingly  honour 
for  soldiering  well  done,  re- 
warded the  close  of  his  career. 
It  was  that  desolate  home 
hunger  that  caused  him,  on  the 
dismal  settling-day  when  the 
title-deeds  of  his  family  were 
formally  handed  over  to  the 
new  proprietor,  to  reserve  to 
himself  a  life  lease  of  the  little 
house  lying  in  the  shadow  and 
almost  nestling  against  the 
walls  of  the  home  of  his  fathera 

"When  the  day  will  come 
that  the  banner  shall  wave  from 
the  House  of  Turrets,  when  it 
should  meet  the  winds  at  the 
cottage  door,  then  shall  the  end 
of  thy  race  draw  near."  Pro- 
phetic was  the  utterance  of  the 
aged  seer  spoken  long  ago,  and 
the  words  passed  with  a  laugh 
of  believing  disbelief  from  father 
to  son,  groped  their  dim  way 
through  the  darkness  of  cen- 
turies, until  now  they  stood  out 
in  ghostly  clearness  and  full  of 
meaning.  His  line  would  end 
with  his  life,  and  then  the 
little  lease,  the  final  bond  be- 
tween him  and  his  land,  would 
return  to  the  granter  of  it,  the 
last  noiseless  ripple  to  mark  for 
a  brief  moment  of  time  the  spot 
where  a  stately  ship  had  gone 
down. 

The  fashion  of  an  old-world 
courtesy  made  him  diffident 
of  intruding  himself  upon  the 
presence  of  the  new  owner  of 
the  land  :  not  for  worlds  would 
he  have  people  know  that  his 
heart  was  full  of  the  old  place, 
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and  not  for  worlds  would  he 
have  the  new  proprietor  think 
that  it  was  in  his  thoughts  at 
all.  On  occasions  more  than 
one  he  had  been  met  wandering 
uneasily  by  the  gateways  of  the 
park,  gazing  surreptitiously  at 
the  enclosed  trees,  waving  their 
outstretched  branches  with 
noisy  murmur,  as  if  garrulously 
welcoming  him  back ;  and  he 
had  been  seen  to  stoop  down 
and  replace  a  stone  which  had 
fallen  from  its  place  in  the  grey 
stone  wall,  and  then  move  away 
hurriedly  as  if  he  had  done  an 
evil  thing  and  something  in 
which  there  was  shame. 

The  people  knew  him  and 
him  only  by  the  name  of  the 
land — that  title  dearest  of  all 
to  the  northern  ear.  He  was  a 
just  man,  and  pimctilious  at  all 


times  concerning  the  feelings 
and  rights  of  others,  yet  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  abro- 
gate entirely  his  claim  to  his 
old  territorial  designation ;  and 
at  some  meeting  of  his  class 
one  day,  when,  in  the  noise 
and  bustle  that  characterise  a 
gathering  of  men,  he  heard 
the  old  land  name  called,  he 
turned  round  instinctively  in 
response,  and  learned  that  he 
had  made  a  mistake,  that  it 
was  the  new  proprietor  that 
was  meant,  a  kindly  English- 
man, who  turned  away  with  a 
rare  courtesy  from  the  pained 
confusion  of  the  old  chiel  It 
was  his  last  "  adsum  "  in  public 
in  answer  to  the  old  name ;  and 
men  noted  his  apathy  to  all 
things  from  that  time,  and 
spoke  of  him  as  failing. 


HL 


In  the  days  when  the  land 
belonged  to  his  father,  and  he 
was  his  father's  heir,  it  was  the 
falling  night  that  drove  him 
home  to  the  House  of  Turrets — 
so  the  people  had  it  in  their 
expressive  Gaelic  speech — from 
the  river,  moor,  or  corry.  The 
river  was  a  grand  one,  a  stream 
of  deep  linns  whereinto  the 
water  fell  with  a  dull  roar,  a 
sound  which  causes  the  angler 
to  quicken  his  pace  when  it 
distantly  falls  upon  his  ears  for 
the  first  time  as  he  makes  his 
way  to  fish  on  unknown  watera 
Who  of  mortals  has  not  felt  the 
tingling  of  the  blood  calling  in 
answer  to  that  glorious  ttunult, 
while  the  river  itself  is  yet  un- 
seen !  The  still  roar  of  the  flood 
in  the  glen,  with  its  suggestion 


of  silvery  salmon  kings  rolling 
about  in  dark  volumes  of  deep 
waters :  a  fateful  sound  to  the 
angler,  and  a  noble  prelude  to 
the  battle  royal  which  will  ensue 
ere  the  coming  of  night. 

The  river  passed  behind  his 
cottage,  hidden  by  the  little  hill 
with  its  dense  covering  of  biroh 
and  hazel,  but  the  dull  satis- 
fying roar  was  ever  in  his  ear& 
A  time  came,  however,  when  he 
seemed  to  hear  the  sound  difiFer- 
ently :  not  at  once,  but  gradu- 
ally did  the  consciousness  come 
to  him  that  there  was  a  change, 
some  suggestion  of  hardness^  a 
thin  scrappiness,  almost  as  if 
something  had  given  way. 

Up  the  glen,  where  two  hills 
clasped  between  them  the  moun- 
tain   loch  in   which   the  river 
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had  its  birth,  workmen  had 
been  busy  for  weeks  before  he 
was  aware  of  it :  their  mission 
was  to  dam  the  flow,  and  add 
an  increase  to  the  natural 
dimensions  of  the  lake ;  and  as 
a  set-off  to  the  artifices  of 
science,  a  salmon  ladder  was 
being  built  for  the  fish,  and  the 
grand  old  river  was  being  spoiled 
for  all  time,  with  much  labour, 
and  at  great  cost.  Hence  the 
cry  of  pain  from  the  waters,  and 
it  found  an  echo  in  the  heart  of 
their  old  owner.  Again  and 
again  did  he  visit  the  scene  of 
destructive  operations,  incredu- 
lous and  in  grief;  and  it  goes 
far  to  indicate  his  deep  sense  of 
the  injury  being  done,  that  he 
made  an  almost  impassioned 
appeal  to  the  new  proprietor, 
pointing  out  in  nervous  lan- 
guage how  that  the  new  scheme 
would  destroy  for  all  time  the 
grand  natural  advantages  of 
the  river.  But  the  courteous 
reply  spoke  of  the  opinion  of 
experts  in  technical  terms  and 
with  scientific  precision,  and  the 
old  chief  dashed  the  letter  to 
the  ground  and  strode  away  up 
the  glen,  to  view  with  grief  and 
sorrowful  dismay  the  coming 
destruction  which  he  was  power- 
less to  avert. 

"  Will  no  one  interfere  ?  "  he 
cried  to  a  neighbouring  pro- 
prietor, who  was  standing  by, 
thinking  his  thoughts  to  him- 
self, and  critically  examining 
the  operations  the  while.  "  Can 
you  not  tell  him  how  damnable 
is  the  ruin,  for  the  sake — the 

sake "   but   the   neighbour, 

with  a  shoulder  -  shrugging 
movement,  raised  his  eyebrows, 
and  having   his   hands   at   his 


back,  moved  away  from  the 
trembling  vehemence,  which 
was  all  too  indicative  of  pos- 
sible tears.  For  the  chief  was 
an  old  man,  and  he  was  at 
that  moment  very  sorrowful. 
So  the  river  was  spoiled,  and 
the  thin,  scrappy  sound  is  there 
until  this  dayf  and  only  very 
old  men  can  now  tell  of  the 
salmon  that  used  to  be. 

The  window  of  his  little 
library  —  it  was  a  rare  com- 
bination of  gun-room,  smoking- 
room,  old  curiosity  shop,  and 
library — looked  out  upon  the 
valley,  at  the  farther  end  of 
which  the  river  rolled  and 
tumbled  its  way  to  the  sea; 
and  from  that  window  one 
autumn  night  he  looked  out 
upon  the  nearer  hills  proclaim- 
ing their  fiery  allegiance  to 
the  new  heir  of  the  new  line 
who  was  come  of  aga  Far 
up  into  the  clear  night  sky 
shot  the  bonfire  flame,  and  he 
sat  very  still  in  the  dim  dark- 
ness of  the  little  room,  keeping 
watch  until  the  last  live  ash 
served  to  send  a  glimmer  of 
light  to  the  valley  below.  The 
shouts  of  the  revellers,  clam- 
orous inspirations  of  a  rejoicing 
people,  fell  upon  his  ears 
unheeded;  his  whole  being 
was  centred  on  the  unsteady 
tongues  of  flame  away  on  the 
hill-tops,  singing  in  silence  the 
death-song  of  his  race.  Never 
before  had  the  land  which 
bore  his  name,  the  land  of 
his  fathers,  seemed  so  dear  to 
him,  and  never  before  had  his 
old  soldier-servant  dared  to  in- 
trude by  speech  his  sympathy 
on  his   master's  ear ;  but   the 
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oocasion  was  too  bitter,  the 
reaUty  too  vividly  and  dramati- 
cally brought  before  him,  and 
he  was  led  away,  stumbling 
heavily  through  the  unlit  room, 
and  striving  to  stifle  as  best  he 
could  the  pent-up  sobs  of  an  old 
sorrow  at  last  broken  from  all 
control  As  two  little  children 
did  those  two  old  men  move 
from  the  scene,  the  last  of  the 
old  family,  and  the  last  of  the 
old  people.  "Eilan  lanan — 
Eilan  lanan — home,  home," — 
and  as  the  evening  sun  was 
setting  on  the  following  autumn 
day,  the  people  rejoicing  in  the 
valley  below,  sleepily  mirthful 
because  of  their  exertions  over- 
night, stopped  abruptly  when 
they   heard   the  news;    and  a 


hand  was  placed  hurriedly  upon 
the  mouth  of  the  smger  of  the 
song  in  honour  of  the  new 
heir  of  the  new  line,  and  the 
words  of  the  half  verse  died 
away  in  his  throat.  For  the 
lease  of  the  house  on  the  hill 
was  run  out,  and  in  all  the 
bleak  majesty  of  death  the 
last  heir  of  the  old  line  was 
lying.  At  last  would  he  have 
of  the  land,  his  own  loved  land, 
even  as  much  as  his  forefathers 
had,  and  all  debts,  debts  of  any 
kind,  and  debts  of  honour,  nobly 
discharged. 

And  so  the  old  piper  of  an 
old  race,  moving  sadly,  played 
his  dead  chief  homa 

A.  B.  Fletcher. 
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MUSINGS    WITHOUT    METHOD. 

THE    SHADOW     ON    THE    STAGE — MR    BEN80N*S    OPINION — A    RETROSPECT — 

AUTHOR    AND     PLAYER  —  THE    TRIUMPH    OF    THE    ACTOR THE    OLD 

STOCK  COMPANY  —  THE  STAGE  -  CARPENTER  —  MODERN  REALISM  —  A 
NATIONAL  THEATRE — THE  EXAMPLE  OF  FRANCE — M.  MAETERLINOK*S 
*LIFfl   OF   THE   BEE.' 


A  DARE  shadow  has  fallen 
across  the  British  Stage,  a 
shadow  which  even  the  sunny 
optimism  of  actors  and  man- 
agers will  find  it  difficult  to 
dispel.  It  is  cast  neither  by 
the  ignorance  of  critics  nor  by 
the  discontent  of  playgoers. 
They  are  the  theatre's  own 
friends  who  have  at  last  dared 
to  interrupt  its  efiPulgence,  and 
ere  long  the  darkness  of  night 
may  envelop  that  which,  with 
the  aid  of  advertisement,  has 
appeared  the  most  brilliant  of 
our  institutions.  In  other 
words,  a  well-known  dramatist 
and  a  distinguished  actor  have 
proclaimed  in  the  shameful 
openness  of  print  that  our 
stage  is  not  always  the  happy 
haunt  of  genius,  that  our  plays 
are  sometimes  hotch-potches  of 
vulgarity,  and  (worse  still)  that 
many  of  our  gifted  mummers 
do  not  know  the  rudiments  of 
their  trade.  These  charges  are 
neither  new  nor  surprising. 
They  have  been  brought  a 
hundred  times  by  disinterested 
persons,  and  have  been  cheer- 
fully ascribed  to  malice  or 
ignorance  by  the  pontiffs  of  the 
green-roonL  He  who  withholds 
his  admiration  from  an  actor, 
we  have  been  told,  is  plainly  an 
enemy  of  the  drama,  when  in- 
deed he  is  not  a  blackmailer. 
Wherefore  our  great  managers 
have  shrugged  their  shoulders, 


and  borne  the  obloquy  (un- 
merited of  course)  in  a  spirit 
of  arrogant  martyrdouL  But 
the  most  recent  attacks  cannot 
be  so  lightly  passed  over,  since 
they  are  directed  from  within 
the  fold  by  interested  coUeaguea 
Mr  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  in 
fact,  and  Mr  F.  R.  Benson  have 
confided  to  the  world  their 
ominous  discontent.  They  have 
boldly  explained  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  theatre,  and  the 
single  word  "envy"  is  not  a 
sufficient  answer  to  their  can- 
did indictment.  For  Mr  H.  A. 
Jones  is  almost  our  only  play- 
wright. He  it  was  who  some 
years  since  discovered  that 
literature  and  the  drama  were 
not  necessarily  opposed,  and  if 
his  own  practice  has  not  justi- 
fied his  theory,  that  is  not  his 
fault.  The  "literary  drama" 
may  be  a  vile,  as  it  should  be 
a  redundant,  phrase,  but  despite 
this  vain  eccentricity  Mr  H.  A. 
Jones  is  popular,  and  to  be 
popular  is,  we  are  informed,  the 
one  and  only  object  of  the 
theatre.  Mr  F.  R.  Benson,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  manager 
to  whom  the  British  drama  is 
profoundly  indebted.  He,  alone 
of  his  generation,  has  provided 
a  practical  school  of  acting; 
he  has  neither  relied  upon 
long  runs  nor  eclipsed  his 
company  by  the  scintillation  of 
a  single  star.     That  which  was 
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achieve<l  hv  the  old  stock  com- 
panies  has  been  achieved  in  a 
lesser  degree  by  his  manage- 
ment, and  a  young  player  who 
has  mastered  his  parts  in  Mr 
Benson's  repertory  need  not 
complain  of  enforced  idleness^ 
Now,  Messrs  Jones  and  Benson, 
different  though  their  ambi- 
tions may  be,  agree  in  con- 
demning our  modem  stage. 
While  trivial  plays  are  raptur- 
ously applauded,  the  art  of  act- 
ing, we  are  told,  dies  of  disuse, 
and  the  single  measure  of  suc- 
cess is  the  unworthy  accumnla- 
tion  of  vast  fortunes.  Remedies 
are  proposed  on  this  side  and 
that :  we  must  have  a  National 
Theatre,  says  one ;  salvation  lies 
in  a  Government  subsidy,  cries 
another ;  and  all  the  while 
musical  comedies,  imported  from 
New  York,  clamour  for  serious 
recognition,  or  melodrama  wags 
its  hoary  head  in  the  sacred 
name  of  Art. 

Before  we  discuss  the  rem- 
e^ly,  let  us  consider  the  dis- 
ease. If  the  theatre  is  ailing, 
whence  comes  the  malady?  The 
diagnosis  is  not  difficult,  since 
the  symptoms  are  obvious  and 
universal :  the  drama  dies  be- 
cause it  has  confused  its  func- 
tions ;  it  has  wasted  its  true 
strength  to  enhance  a  spurious 
beauty,  and  it  resembles  a  man 
who  should  sacrifice  both  brain 
and  muscle  to  increase  by  an 
inch  or  two  the  growth  of  his 
beard.  As  we  have  before 
pointed  out  in  these  pages,  the 
drama  is  made  up  of  three  ele- 
ments—  the  play,  the  actors, 
the  scenic  ornament;  and  the 
presentation  is  only  perfect 
when  the  three  elements  are 
harmoniously  composed.  The 
play,    of    course,    comes    first, 


being  the  one  and  only  ex- 
cuse for  the  theatre.  Actors 
and  the  scene  are  but  a  means 
— ^the  best  available  —  of  ex- 
presmng  a  writer*s  meaning: 
If  only  we  ooold  perfect  the 
mechanism  of  marionettes, 
the  theatre  were  easily  re- 
formed, but  the  awkwardness 
of  puppets  oompela  us  to 
accept  the  existing  materials. 
A  brief  retroepeot  will  show 
that  when  the  theatre  com- 
manded an  intelligent  admir- 
ation, the  poet  was  an  omni- 
potent and  unquestioned  mas- 
ter. The  simple  decoration  of 
the  Greek  stage  was  ordained 
by  a  holy  tradition.  The 
actors,  whose  heads  were  hid- 
den in  conventional  masksi  and 
whose  feet  were  propped  on 
climisy  pattens,  could  neither 
ogle  nor  strut  They  were 
neither  discussed  nor  adver- 
tised. Nobody  knew  their 
names  nor  cared  about  their 
visages.  Their  business  was 
to  speak  dearly  and  simply 
the  lines  intrusted  to  them  by 
the  author,  whose  supremacy 
was  undisputed.  So,  too,  the 
actors  who  entertained  the 
Romans,  when  leisure  came  to 
that  arduous  people,  were  com- 
monly slaves  or  persons  of  no 
account,  nor  did  the  works  ot 
Plautus  and  Terence  need  any 
other  embellishment  than  a 
rigidly  prescribed  back-soena 
And  when  the  drama  was  re- 
vived after  centuries  of  oblivion, 
the  simple  fashion  still  prevailed. 
The  splendour  of  Shakespeare 
depended  no  more  upon  the 
mouthing  of  an  actor  than  upon 
the  ingenuity  of  a  stage-carpen- 
ter. The  round  O  was  sufficient 
for  his  most  splendid  effects, 
and  the  highest  attribute  of  an 
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actor  was  "harmonious  elocu- 
tion." No  foolish  attempt  was 
made  to  "  act "  the  poet's 
masterpieces.  Even  in  Gibber's 
time  it  was  enough  to  say 
that  Betterton  "  spoke  "  Shake- 
speare with  a  finer  distinc- 
tion than  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries, while  the  absence  of 
women  from  the  stage  sug- 
gests that  the  vanity  of  realism 
was  not  yet  invented.  Yet 
soon  after  Shakespeare's  day 
the  actor  and  scene-shifter  be- 
gan to  raise  their  heads.  Inigo 
Jones  adorned  the  masques  of 
Ben  Jonson  with  cumbrous 
machines,  and  the  Restoration 
ensured  the  ultimate  ruin  of 
the  stage.  The  King's  Players 
moved  to  a  house  in  Vere 
Street,  by  Claremarket. 

"There  they  contiuued  for  a  year 
or  two,"  says  the  author  of  the  *  Hia- 
toria  Histrionica,'  "  and  then  removed 
to  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane, 
where  they  first  made  use  of  scenes, 
which  had  a  little  before  been  in- 
troduced upon  the  public  stage  by 
Sir  William  Davenant  at  the  Duke's 
Old  Theatre  in  Lincolns- Inn-Fields, 
but  afterwards  very  much  improved 
with  the  addition  of  curious  machines, 
by  Mr  Betterton,  at  the  new  theatre 
in  Dorset  Garden,  to  the  great  ex- 
pense and  continual  charge  of  the 
players.  .  .  .  About  the  same  time 
that  scenes  first  entered  upon  the 
stage  at  London,  women  were  taught 
to  act  their  own  parts  ;  since  when 
we  have  seen  at  both  houses  several 
excellent  actresses,  justly  praised  as 
well  for  beauty  as  for  perfect  good 
action.  ...  All  this  while  the  play- 
house music  improved  yearly,  and  is 
now  arrived  to  greater  perfection 
than  ever  I  knew  it." 

Thus  the  servant  already  en- 
croached upon  the  master's 
province.  The  poet,  eclipsed 
by  the  actor,  the  carpenter, 
and  the  musician,  saw  his  su- 
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premacy  threatened.  The  less 
a  limb  is  used,  the  weaker  it 
becomes  ;  and  when  once  it 
was  discovered  that  the  actor 
might  be  a  match  for  the  ar- 
rogant poet,  the  poet  began  to 
understand  that  the  stage  was 
not  for  him.  He  declined  the 
unequal  combat,  and  appealed 
not  to  the  theatre  but  to  the 
study. 

Now,  Mr  James  Wright,  the 
honest  barrister  -  at  -  law,  to 
whom  we  owe  the  *Historia 
Histrionica,'  himself  recog- 
nised the  consequences  of  in- 
novation. "  For  all  these 
advantages,"  says  he,  "the 
reputation  of  the  stage,  and 
people's  affection  to  it,  are 
much  decay'd."  The  actor  had 
come  into  his  own,  and  meant 
to  keep  it.  Colley  Gibber,  for 
instance,  fought  for  profit  and 
admiration  like  a  bravo.  He 
cared  not  a  jot  for  authors  or 
colleagues.  He  tinkered  Shake- 
speare, he  "  choked  the  singing 
birds,"  and  when  he  played 
Congreve  or  Vanbrugh  he  was 
convinced  that  Colley — and  not 
the  wit  of  the  playwright  — 
took  the  town.  He  saw  the 
salaries  increase  and  was 
content.  So  the  general  excel- 
lence of  a  performance  presently 
surrendered  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  popular  actor :  in 
brief,  the  follies  which  have 
ruined  the  theatre  of  to-day 
were  already  triumphant. 
Henceforth  the  story  of  the 
stage  is  a  story  of  vanity. 
The  theatrical  memoirs  are 
packed  with  the  details  of 
childish  squabbles  and  waspish 
depreciation.  No  sooner  did 
the  actors  claim  a  share  in 
management      than      intrigue 
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imnrp^  the  throne  of  jnatice, 
anrl  Art  wa«  rjheerfally  aulv 
orrlinaterl  to  interent.  Garrick, 
^Vfiiin,  Maoklin,  Foote  carried 
r^n  the  tradition  of  Colley 
^.'iWier.  They  were  witty,  in- 
j(enioiii«,  and  always  tetfifllL 
They  prospered  exceedingly, 
and  thr^n^ht  ao  little  of  thm 
trarle  that  they  cared  not  what 
U'/:ame  of  it  when  they  were 
^one,  "  Managing  actors/'  says 
Oarrick'fi  biographer,  "  have 
oft/m  Fieen  upbrairlerl  with  the 
neglect  of  encouraging  young 
theatrical  merit,  and  for  not 
raising  up  geniuses  for  the 
stage."  N'or  have  they  ever 
troiihlefl  to  answer  the  up- 
hrairling  voirje.  Why  should 
ihfyy  help  others  up  the  narrow 
f>ath  of  eminenr;e,  where  there 
is  nevw  r^K>rri  for  two  to  walk 
ahrfiast?  In  their  wis^lom  they 
pniffirreil  to  stand  alone  upon 
tiH  t\i'///.y  a  height  as  they  could 
ri^fuihf  and  to  leave  to  the  future 
its  own  ha/^inl. 

And  though  the  history  of 
the  stagf)  thus  early  became 
iU^^  history  of  the  player,  the 
author  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ha^l  not  wholly  lost  his 
iritlfifinr^e.  Now  and  again  he 
was  j>erniitt^)fl  to  enjoy  a  furtive 
su(;r'^)ss,  when  his  master  the 
player  saw  that  the  j>opular 
brn(i/e  was  set  towards  him. 
Moreover,  tlie  player  could  still 
permit  himself  a  trifling  gener- 
oHity,  as  he  had  not  yet  to  face 
thn  fienje  rivalry  of  the  stage- 
ear  pen  ten.  The  master,  indeed, 
ha<l  lM>wed  the  knee  to  his 
Hnrvaiit,  but  the  third  party 
in  the  alliance  remained  subor- 
dinate. Nor  did  the  actor  yet 
aspire  to  rule  the  world.  He 
was  content  with  his  limited 
conquest     of     the     playhouse, 


wliere  he  lived  tuMumg  his  kind 
with  w]iAtflfv«r  amity  was  anit- 
able  to  his  tanpenunent.  So 
the  theatre  floorahed  and  de- 
clined by  tixni&  Xo  w  it  ehone^ 
IQixmizied  by  the  genxns  of 
Siddooa  or  of  Kean;  now  it 
fdl  into  the  shadow  of  dnl- 
neflL  And  then  a  aocond  dia^ 
aster  f eU  upon  it.  Chaxles 
Kean  ^hmig  it  <xi  a  dofehes' 
pe^"'  and  the  property  man 
f oo^t  for  victovy  wtth  the 
carpenter.  In  the  straggle^ 
the  real  purpose  of  the  stage 
was  f<»rgotten  a  seoond  tima 
Thus  Shakespeare  became  a 
mere  excose  for  parade^  and  no 
new  aathor  had  a  ehanoe  cl 
success  who  did  not  aocommo- 
date  his  talent  to  the  ^gemns" 
of  the  latest  soTereign. 

At  the  oatsety  then,  the  actor 
was  paid  by  the  theatre  to  per- 
form a  certain  task;  now  he 
hires  the  author  to  fit  him  with 
a  part.  It  is  a  strange  reversal 
of  the  rAleSj  and  it  explains  the 
dire  malady  which  haiB  long  be- 
set our  playhouses.  What  man 
of  letters  woold  accept  the  new 
conditions,  and  see  his  work 
cut  and  slashed  to  suit  the  in- 
terpreter? What  would  the 
painter  say  if  his  frame-maker 
and  colourman  signed  his  can- 
vas, and  assumed  the  gloiy  of 
his  work?  Would  the  very 
minimus  among  the  poets  per- 
mit the  printer  and  paper- 
maker  to  '^ create"  his  poems, 
and  set  their  names  upon  his 
title-page?  Of  course  neither 
the  painter  nor  the  poet  would 
submit  to  so  monstrous  an  out- 
rage, and  as  no  playwright  can 
hope  for  success  who  does  not 
obey  the  actor,  so  the  Tn«.1riiig 
of  plays  has  fallen  out  of  dis- 
tinguished hands  and  is  picked 
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up  by  the  odd  cobblers  and 
patohers,  who  are  supposed  to 
entertain  us. 

And  what  is  the  modem  actor, 
whom  we  have  won  in  exchange 
for  the  vanished  poet?  He  is 
distinguished  from  the  ancient 
by  a  gentlemanly  incompetence. 
He  has  had  little  chance  of 
learning  his  profession,  for  if 
he  has  been  fortunate  he  has 
played  but  a  dozen  parts  in  a 
dozen  years.  He  is  educated 
as  often  as  not,  and  his  man- 
ners off  the  stage  are  said  to 
be  irreproachable.  In  fact,  he 
has  been  told  by  the  tongue 
of  flattery  that  he  has  but  to 
stride  the  stage  as  a  drawing- 
room  and  his  elegance  will  be 
patent  to  alL  He  has  never 
worked,  and  it  is  not  altogether 
his  fault.  Long  runs  and  rail- 
way-trains have  extinguished 
the  old  stock  companies.  The 
provincial  towns  wonder  at  the 
same  cultured  mummers  who 
bore  the  audiences  of  London, 
and  the  aspirant  can  no  longer 
hope  to  gain  experience  in  the 
country.  Hart  and  Mohun, 
says  CoUey  Gibber,  grew  up  into 
fine  actors  because  they  were 
apprenticed  early,  the  one  to 
the  Blackfriars,  the  other  to  the 
Cockpit.  Cibber  himself  played 
whatever  he  was  bid  for  no 
salary,  until  Betterton  gave 
him  ten  shillings  a-week  that 
he  might  fine  him  a  crown. 
But  these  apprentices  learned 
their  tirade :  they  studied  a  part 
in  twenty-four  hours,  and  did 
not  kill  it  by  rehearsal.  The 
stock  companies  still  gave  the 
old  training  in  the  old  fashion, 
as  half-a-dozen  living  actors 
who  have  not  usurped  the  realm 
of  management  remain  to  prova 
Mr  Benson  has  admirably  con- 


trasted the  two  schools  in  his 
article  on  a  "National  Theatre." 
On  the  one  hand  is  Mr  Yezin's 
aspirant,  who  spent  one  half 
of  his  time  proclaiming  his 
talents  and  the  other  half  in 
thanking  Gkxl  that  he  did  not 
need  them.  On  the  other  hand 
you  find  an  '*  old  blue-chin,"  who 
says  of  this  same  aspirant,  «  Too 
good  to  be  an  actor !  Let  him 
study  hard  for  seven  years  and 
then  pray  hard  for  another 
seven  that  the  Lord  will  make 
him  good  enough  to  be  an 
actor  I " 

So  it  was  that,  until  the 
rough  old  companies  were  dis- 
solved,  there  remained  actors 
and  actresses  who  knew  their 
business  despite  the  vanity  of 
actor-managers.  Li  Mr  Ben- 
son's phrase,  "They  resented 
being  called  artists ;  it  savoured 
to  them  of  cant.  They  were 
bread-and-butter  actors,  not 
crutch  -  and  -  toothpick  toffs ; " 
and  however  much  their  mastcors 
might  intrigue  and  prosper, 
they  learned  their  trade  in 
hanl  simplicity.  And  they  are 
gone  into  the  nighty  leaving 
behind  them  nothing  but  the 
gentry,  who  have  been  may- 
hap to  a  university,  or  culti- 
vated a  specious  accent  in  the 
drawing-rooms  of  "society," 
Tet  their  incompetence  only 
increases  their  pride.  Said 
one  the  other  day :  "  You  must 
not  blame  us  for 
ourselves  and  our 
The  only  fame  we  enjoy  comes 
to  us  in  our  lifetime."  Was  ever 
such  an  excuse  oontrived?  Does 
the  actor  really  confuse  fame 
with  notoriety?  Indeed  we 
would  shield  even  the  actor 
from  the  prying  eye  of  the 
joomalist;  and  he  turns  upon 
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his  friends,  and  implores  that 
this  last  indiscretion  be  per- 
mitted him.  It  is  an  amusing 
commentary  upon  the  stage, 
and  well  may  we  ask  if  we  got 
the  best  of  the  bargain  when 
we  exchanged  the  dramatist  for 
the  cabotin. 

But  the  pompous  actor,  who, 
with  his  vain  desire  to  be 
pointed  at  with  the  finger, 
strides  the  Strand  like  a  con- 
queror, is  not  the  sole  ruin  of 
the  stage.  When,  the  author 
having  fallen  into  disrepute,  the 
actor  also  began  to  pall  upon 
the  people's  palate,  he  encour- 
aged, in  defence  of  his  own 
enterprise,  the  scenic  artist. 
Sir  William  Davenant,  in  the 
moment  of  his  extremest  fan- 
tasy, never  dreamed  what  the 
stage -carpenter  might  one  day 
achieve.  For  the  stage-carpenter 
has  proved  a  worse  enemy  of  the 
theatre,  if  it  be  possible,  than 
the  actor.  The  actor  may 
mouth  and  strut  under  the 
limelight,  he  may  cut  down  all 
the  other  parts  until  they  are 
inarticulate,  he  may  so  bluntly 
insult  the  general  eflFect  as  to 
surround  himself  with  incom- 
petent supporters;  but  not 
even  he,  with  all  his  whimsical 
extravagance  and  superfine 
egoism,  can  smother  the  stage 
as  wofully  as  the  carpenter 
and  upholsterer.  For  the  car- 
penter and  upholsterer  destroy 
the  very  essence  of  the  theatre, 
which  is  illusion.  The  city 
of  make-believe  should  not  be 
built  of  brick  and  stone. 
A  world  that  knows  no  sky, 
and  is  bounded  abruptly  by  a 
backcloth  on  one  side  and  by  the 
footlights  on  another,  tumbles 
to  pieces  at  the  mere  touch  of 
realism.     There  is  but  one  pos- 


sibility of  dramatic  illusion — 
the  consistent  and  harmonious 
suppression  of  reality.  The 
actor  upon  the  stage  is  not 
a  real  king ;  he  can  do  no 
more  than  suggest  some  mon- 
arch of  the  past.  Why,  then, 
should  he  sit  upon  a  real 
throne,  or  wear  upon  his  head 
a  veritable  orown?  Canvas 
should  be  his  only  background ; 
the  chairs  and  tables  necessary 
for  the  performance  should  be 
of  the  simplest ;  and  where 
they  are  merely  displayed  they 
should  be  painted  on  the  soena 
For  if  solidity  invade  the  stage, 
if  heavily  built  sets  rumble  be- 
tween the  acts,  if  costumes  and 
upholstery  are  genuine  and  of 
the  period,  then  reality  must  be 
carried  a  step  further.  Ophelia 
must  be  actually  drowned, 
the  cup  must  contain  real 
poison,  and  Hamlet's  blood 
must  flow  hot  from  the  actor's 
veins.  But  logic  is  not  studied 
in  the  theatre,  and  true  real- 
ism would  bring  its  professors 
within  the  eye  of  the  law. 

Yet  how  many  absurdities 
has  the  stage  revealed  during 
the  last  decade!  We  have 
heard  real  horses  clattering 
over  boards  with  their  real 
hoofs.  We  have  seen  a  sham 
jockey  chucked  into  a  sham 
water-]  ump  from  the  back  of 
a  real  winner  of  the  Grand 
National.  We  have  heard  the 
ripple  of  a  rivulet  flowing 
through  the  forest  of  Arden 
— a  rivulet  of  the  Company's 
water,  which  traced  its  souroe 
to  the  nearest  tap.  We  have 
seen  primroses  and  violets,  fresh 
from  Covent  Garden,  pretend- 
ing that  they  had  struck  their 
roots  into  the  hard  floor  of 
the    stage.       And    the    actors 
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never  see  the  incongruity. 
They  believe  they  are  in- 
tensifying the  illusion,  and  all 
the  while  they  are  but  ex- 
posing the  hollowness  of  their 
art.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
theatre  to  represent,  not  to 
present ;  and  the  stage  -  man- 
ager who  thinks  that  "a  real 
donkey  means  real  dramatic 
art "  is  as  foolish  as  a  painter 
would  be  who,  having  painted 
a  portrait,  pasted  a  real  silk 
hat  upon  the  canvas.  But 
realism  is  not  the  only  sin 
committed  in  the  name  of  that 
absurd  business  called  mise-en- 
sckne.  Archaeology,  invented 
by  Charles  Kean,  is  nowadays 
more  pompously  extolled  than 
any  other  artifice.  So  Shake- 
speare is  tricked  out  with  a 
pedantry  alien  to  his  genius ; 
and  the  pit,  which  knows  noth- 
ing of  history  or  of  costume,  ex- 
claims upon  the  accuracy  of 
the  trappings.  Hamlet,  a  man 
of  Shakespeare's  age,  is  bidden 
to  masquerade  as  a  Dane.  The 
fauna  and  flora  (so  to  speak) 
of  Elsinore  are  thrust  upon  the 
English  stage ;  actors  wander 
into  the  land  of  the  Vikings, 
and  Hamlet,  who  from  his  sur- 
roundings should  wield  a  battle- 
axe,  cuts  the  air  with  a  rapier. 
And  then,  that  Shakespeare 
may  appear  more  natural, 
crowds  are  drilled.  Two  boys, 
with  their  legs  painted  brown, 
wrestle  on  the  stage ;  or 
lovers  interrupt  the  action 
with  their  silent  blandishments. 
Then  a  pause :  the  great  man 
enters,  the  crowd  is  frozen  to 
immobility,  and  the  text  of 
Shakespeare  is  not  spoken, 
but  interpreted  (or  created) 
with  nods,  winks,  and  jerks 
of     the     elbow.       Nothing    is 


achieved  simply.  A  perpetual 
commentary  of  crowd,  speech, 
or  gesture  converts  the  best 
play  into  a  sort  of  pantomime. 
And  the  actor  is  no  longer  all- 
sufficient  :  as  we  have  seen,  he 
killed  the  dramatist  long  since, 
and  it  is  only  because  he  is  his 
own  manager  that  he  has  not 
already  surrendered  to  the 
stage  -  carpenter.  But  when 
once  he  lets  go  his  supremacy 
he  will  have  a  short  shrift 
For  the  upholsterer  is  to-day 
the  essential  artist  of  the  stage, 
and  he  will  esteem  the  actor  no 
more  highly  than  the  actor 
esteemed  the  dramatist.  Thus 
the  balance  is  overturned,  and 
the  three  elements  which  we 
have  named  pitifully  confused. 
No  longer  are  action  and  or- 
nament the  handmaidens  of 
poetry.  Poetry  is  a  poor  ex- 
cuse for  false  splendour,  and 
action — in  its  own  belief  the 
foremost  of  the  arts — is  made 
ridiculous  by  vanity. 

That  the  stage  needs  reform, 
then,  is  obvious.  Can  the  stage 
be  reformed?  Perhaps,  by  the 
establishment  of  a  National 
Theatre,  and  a  National  Theatre 
can  be  established  only  by  one 
method — the  suppression  of  the 
actor  and  the  upholsterer.  If 
our  theatre  is  to  survive  as  an 
intelligent  resort,  the  modem 
fashions  of  acting,  managing, 
and  decorating  must  be  swept 
away.  So  long  as  art  is  sacri- 
ficed to  vulgar  display,  the 
quality  of  the  drama  is  im- 
material. But  even  from  an 
economic  point  of  view,  a  com- 
plete change  must  precede  the 
establishment  of  a  National 
Theatre.  The  enormous  salaries 
paid  to  the  great  actors  and 
actresses,  who  permit  no  rival 
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star  in  their  firmament,  have 
made  it  weUnigh  impossible  to 
collect  an  efficient  cqmpany, 
and  an  efiBcient  company  would 
be  a  necessity  of  a  National 
Theatre.  Again,  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  upholsterer  has 
made  long  runs  inevitabla 
When  it  costs  many  thousands 
of  pounds  to  decorate  a  play, 
no  manager  will  withdraw  that 
play  until  he  is  compelled  by 
the  public  taste.  Therefore, 
from  a  National  Theatre,  if  such 
an  institution  be  possible,  costly 
decoration  must  be  banished, 
that  the  programme  may  be 
constantly  changed  and  the 
actors  perfect  their  talent  by  a 
quick  succession  of  rSles. 

For  many  centuries  Europe 
has  had  before  its  eyes  the 
perfect  type  of  the  subventioned 
theatre.  The  Theatre  Fran9ais 
is,  in  constitution  and  achieve- 
ment alike,  a  veritable  palace 
of  its  art.  It  is  a  school  at 
once  of  acting  and  of  the  drama ; 
its  repertory  includes  the  mas- 
terpieces of  dramatic  literature, 
and  a  daily  change  of  cast 
and  play  preserve  both  actors 
and  public  from  weariness. 
Above  all,  it  holds  in  trust  a 
sacred  tradition.  The  method 
of  Moli^re  is  still  reverenced, 
and  no  actor  may  pass  the 
stately  portals  unless  he  has 
conquered  his  craft,  can  speak 
and  walk,  and  is  willing  to 
subordinate  his  vanity  to  the 
common  good.  Thus  the  torch 
is  handed  down  continuously 
through  the  ages ;  the  veteran 
imparts  his  knowledge  to  the 
student  at  the  Conservatoire; 
and  the  boards  of  the  Theatre 
Franyais  are  never  trodden  by 
the  gentlemanly  amateur.  But 
at   the    Fran^ais   two  qualities 


are  imposed  upon  the  aotor — 
discipline  and  contentment.     A 
sociStaire  of  the  House  of  Moli^re 
must  be  content  with  a  salary 
at    which    an    English     actor 
would  look  with  disdain,  and 
he  must  obey  with  a  oheerful 
mind  the  voice    of    discipline. 
He  must  not  think,  even  when 
he  has  reached  the  top  of  his 
profession,  that  the  whole  stage 
is  his  pitch,  where  presently, 
with   limelight    on    his    brow, 
he  will  execute  his  own  little 
song  and  dance.     He  must  bow 
to  the  voice  of  his  director ;  he 
must  esteem  the  opinion  of  his 
confreres;    above  all,  he  must 
act  within  the  picture,  and  speak 
the  same    language    as    tiiose 
around  him.     Now,  if  private 
munificence       established        a 
theatre,  composed  and  managed 
like  the  Theatre  Fran9ais,  what 
would  be  the  result?     Actors 
would  disdain  it.     So  long  have 
they  been  pampered  with  wealth 
and  flattery  that  they  have  quite 
forgotten  the  exigence  of  their 
art.     Would   they  be  content 
to  play  many  parts  for  a  salary, 
say,  of  £800  a-year  ?    Of  course 
they  would  not,  and  we  do  not 
see  precisely  why  they  should. 
And  would  they,  who  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  rule,  listen 
to  the  commands  of  an  auto- 
cratic manager?     No,  the  Bri- 
tish actor  forgot  discipline  two 
centuries  ago,  and  he  would  think 
his  profession  of  no  account  if 
he  might  not  order  the  lime- 
light for  himself.    Moreover,  the 
British   actor  would  not  have 
the  same  inducement  to  join  a 
National  Theatre  as  impels  the 
French    actor    to    enter    the 
Theatre    Fran9ais.      A    newly 
subventioned  theatre  could  not 
have   the  prestige  which  sets 
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the  House  of  Moliire  high  above 
all  competitors.  To  belong  to 
an  august  foundation  may  com- 
pensate even  for  poverty;  and 
though  a  National  Theatre, 
established  in  London,  might 
in  years  to  come  attract  the 
finest  talent,  it  would  be  forced 
to  depend  at  the  outset  on  the 
energies  of  the  young,  to  encour- 
age the  aspirations  of  the  in- 
experienced. 

Yet  this  compulsion  would  not 
be  deplorable.  The  older  actors 
might  be  left  to  their  cumbrous 
furniture  and  their  vainglorious 
advertisement.  The  National 
Theatre  should  be  an  autocracy, 
which  brooked  no  interference. 
The  staff  of  actors  and  ac- 
tresses should  be  the  servants  of 
the  management,  though  they 
might,  as  in  Paris,  have  a  vote 
in  the  choice  of  plays.  The 
theatre  should  be  governed  by 
a  man  of  letters,  who  had  no 
plays  of  his  own  to  push.  He 
should  enrol  an  ample  com- 
pany, and  compose  the  best 
repertory  that  could  be  found. 
The  theatre  should  be  a  school 
as  well  as  a  stage,  and  there 
the  young  actors,  upon  whom 
the  manager  relied,  should  be 
trained  and  instructed.  They 
should  be  adequately,  though  not 
extravagantly,  paid,  and  the  abo- 
lition of  stars,  with  the  suppres- 
sion of  archaeological  scenery, 
would  make  a  large  and  varied 
company  possible.  The  reper- 
tory might  be  easily  composed. 
Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson, 
Congreve  and  Vanbrugh,  Sheri- 
dan and  Goldsmith,  would  make 
the  nucleus.  Racine  and  Mo- 
li^re  might  be  translated.  All 
modern  plays,  whether  English 
or  French,  might  be  loyally 
considered,  and  aU  playwrights 


whose  eye  looked  higher  than 
a  long  run  would  have  their 
chance  of  distinction.  The 
scenery,  simple,  elegant,  and 
conventional,  would  cost  little, 
and  yet  be  perfectly  appro- 
priate. Thus  in  years  to  come 
a  standard  of  acting  might  be 
established.  No  longer  would 
a  popular  critic  be  able  to  de- 
clare that  great  actors  in  Eng- 
land "were  never  remarkable 
for  elocutionary  eloquence."  The 
men  and  women  who  took  ser- 
vice in  our  National  Theatre 
would  learn  the  necessary  rudi- 
ments ;  they  would  speak  with 
precision,  and  they  would  walk 
with  grace.  But  they  would 
recite  the  lines  of  Shakespeare, 
for  instance,  with  a  quiet  sim- 
plicity. They  would  not  be 
allowed  to  twist  meanings  of 
their  own  into  the  master- 
pieces of  the  past.  And  thus 
England  might  at  last  achieve 
a  playhouse  that  was  neither 
farcical  nor  fantastic,  in  which 
the  actor  was  the  servant,  not 
the  master,  and  in  which  intelli- 
gent men  and  women  might  sit 
without  disgust. 

Will  England  ever  achieve 
this  theatre?  We  are  not  op- 
timistic. Destiny  and  experi- 
ence are  against  us,  and  the 
people  long  ago  ceased  to  chafe 
at  the  domination  of  the  actor. 
Doubtless  much  will  be  said  of 
a  National  Theatre,  and  nothing 
will  be  done.  But  in  the  mean- 
time an  American  trust  may 
purchase  all  our  play-houses, 
and  fill  them  with  the  partio- 
ular  brand  of  musical  comedy 
popular  in  New  York.  And, 
after  all,  it  does  not  matter 
very  much,  since  the  theatre, 
which  might  be  the  home  of  a 
beautiful  and  delicate   art,   is 
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generally  nothing  more  than 
the  scene  of  vulgar  ''pleasures 
taken  in  common."  England 
has  had  her  chance  and  sacri- 
ficed it,  and  the  most  interest- 
ing problem  still  unsolved  is 
how  long  the  actor  will  hold  out 
victorious  against  the  spirited 
attack  of  the  stage-carpenter. 

Where  the  material  of  an  art 
has  triumphed  over  its  essence, 
the  gossamer  web  of  fancy  is 
rudely  shattered,  and  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  the 
sliadowy  inventions  of  M. 
Maeterlinck,  for  instance,  can 
have  no  place  upon  the  stage. 
No  one  is  more  conscious  of  this 
limitation  than  M.  Maeterlinck 
himself,  and  when  he  declared 
that  he  composed  some  of  his 
dramas  for  marionettes,  he 
pronounced  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation upon  the  modern 
theatra  In  truth,  his  plays, 
simple  experiments  as  they  are 
in  folk-lore,  cannot  but  lose 
tlieir  delicacy  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  actors,  and  for  this 
reason  whatever  success  he  has 
captured  has  been  a  success  of 
what  the  French  call  anobiame. 
And  no  sooner  did  he  capture 
this  success  than  he  was 
generously  misunderstood.  He 
was  covered  with  labels,  sym- 
bolist, mystic,  and  what  not. 
Little  circles  of  intense  persons 
swooned  over  him  and  all  his 
works,  and  while  they  acknow- 
ledged him  a  j>rophet,  they 
forgot  that  he  was  a  man  of 
letters.  Now,  M.  Maeterlinck 
has  never  been  concerned  to 
astonish  the  Philistinea  He 
has  merely  cultivated  a  curious 
gift  of  fancy,  with  all  the  skill 


which  sinoerity  imparts  to 
talent  He  has  seen  the  world 
through  speotaoleB  simple  as 
Hans  Andersen'^  He  has  put 
beyond  his  contemplation  the 
common  sights  and  sounds  of 
to-day;  he  has  ousted  ezperienoe 
by  imagination.  Bat  he  has 
never  earned  the  opprobrium  of 
foolish  names,  nor  justified  the 
folly  of  indiscreet  worshippera 
And  his  last  book,  *The  Ldfe 
of  the  Bee,'  ^  is  so  far  from 
being  curious  or  &ntastio  that 
it  is  a  real  olassia  It  is  so 
seldom  that  we  find  a  master- 
piece in  the  jumble  of  modem 
books,  that  we  weloome  the 
more  gladly  this  amiable 
treatise.  Of  course  it  will  be 
pronoimoed  an  experiment  in 
symbolism,  and  of  course  it  is 
nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is 
merely  what  it  purports  to  be 
— an  essay  on  the  life  of  the  bee, 
an  essay  such  as  Virgil  might 
have  written  had  he  possessed 
the  fulness  of  modem  know- 
ledga 

And  M.  Maeterlinck  has  pre- 
pared himself  for  his  task  by 
many  years  of  study.  He  has 
watched  his  hives  for  twenty 
years,  and,  aided  by  an  incom- 
parable gift  of  exposition,  he  is 
able  to  put  before  his  readers 
the  strange  tragedy  of  love  and 
work,  of  death  and  change, 
which  is  the  life  of  the  beei 
His  book,  written  with  a  simple 
eloquence,  and  rendered  the 
more  mysterious  by  the  constant 
hiatus  of  science,  recalls  no 
book  so  closely  as  Mr  Frazer's 
*  Golden  Bough.*  The  lover  of 
the  Queen,  who  sacrifices  him- 
self for  the  race,  and  dies  in 


1  The  Life  of  the  Bee.      By  Maurice  Maeterlinck.      Translated  by  A.  Sutro. 
London :  George  Allen. 
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the  fulfilment  of  his  destiny, 
claims  a  distant  kinship  to  the 
priest  of  Nemi ;  while  the  Spirit 
of  the  Hive,  whioh  no  obser- 
vation oan  surprise,  suggests 
to  our  mind  the  Spirit  of 
the  Grova  Both  the  one  and 
the  other  are  lost  in  uncer- 
tainty. M.  Maeterlinck,  having 
followed  his  inquiry  after  the 
true  method  of  science,  frankly 
confesses  his  ignorance ;  and  Mr 
Frazer,  after  years  of  patient 
research,  rather  states  than 
solves  his  problem.  And  yet, 
as  we  read  M.  Maeterlinck's 
treatise  we  could  not  but  think 
that  human  folk-lore  might  be 
ingeniously  paralleled  by  the 
experience  of  the  bee,  and  that, 
if  we  appear  to  know  more  of 
the  hive  than  of  ourselves,  it 
is  because  we  see  the  hive  in  a 
truer  perspective.  We  are  yet 
so  near  to  ourselves  that  we 
judge  our  own  trials  and  in- 
genuities piecemeal,  but  we  can 
watch  the  bees  through  a  tell- 
tale glass;  we  can  note  their 
progress  from  the  foundation  of 
the  hive  to  the  massacre  of  the 
males,  and  though  we  cannot 
understand  all  that  we  see,  we 
may  mark  the  order  and  pro- 
gress of  event&  And  what 
strange  personages  take  part  in 
the  drama  I  First  of  all,  there  is 
the  Queen,  whose  work  the  City 
is,  who  is  the  City.  "  She  is  the 
unique  organ  of  love,"  says  M. 
Maeterlinck;  '^  she  is  the  mother 
of  the  City.  She  founded  it  amid 
uncertainty  and  poverty.  She 
has  peopled  it  with  her  own 
substance;  and  all  who  move 
within  its  walls  —  workers, 
males,  larvse,  nymphs,  and  the 
young  princesses,  whose  ap- 
proaching birth  will  hasten  her 
own   departure,   one   of    them 


being  already  designed  as  her 
successor  by  the  spirit  of  the 
hive — all  have  issued  from  her 
flanks."  Such  is  the  Queen,  who 
is  wooed  and  won  in  the  lofty 
air,  under  the  blue  of  heaven — 
won  by  the  lover  whose  wing 
soars  highest,  and  who  dies 
miserably  in  the  moment  of 
conquest.  But  the  Queen  is 
herself  obedient  to  the  '^  spirit  of 
the  hive"  —  that  spirit  which 
bids  the  bees  desert  their  king- 
dom, not  in  a  moment  of 
despair,  but  in  effloresoenoa 
They  desert  it  not  because  they 
need,  but  because  they  are 
bidden.  Were  they  poor  or 
unhappy,  they  would  stay  to 
rebuild  their  fortune.  Were 
they  attacked,  they  would  re- 
pel the  invader  with  exemplary 
courage.  Bat  the  spirit  of  the 
hive  bids  them  depart,  and  they 
leave  their  home  at  the  apogee 
of  its  prosperity ;  they  leave  it 
*'at  a  time  when,  after  the 
arduous  labours  of  the  spring 
the  inmiense  palace  of  wax  has 
its  120,000  well-arranged  oells 
overflowing  with  new  honey, 
and  with  the  many  -  coloured 
flour,  known  as  'bees'  bread,'  on 
whioh  the  nymphs  and  lajrves 
are  fed."  In  truth,  the  god  of 
the  bees  is  the  future,  and  they 
obey  their  own  mysterious  laws 
with  a  patience  and  discretion 
which  man  cannot  understand. 
But  M.  Maeterlinck  has 
studied  the  hive  from  every 
point  of  view.  He  tells  us  bow 
their  lateral  eyes  have  six  or 
seven  thousand  facets;  he  ex- 
plains to  us  their  music — ^  the 
ode  of  the  Queen,  the  songs  <rf 
abundance,  the  psalms  of  grief, 
and  lastly  the  long  and  mysteri- 
ous war-cries  the  adolescent 
princesses  send  forth  during  the 
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combats  and  massacres  which 
precede  the  nuptial  flight."  He 
assures  us  that  they  have  in 
their  midst  chemists,  capsule- 
makers,  sweepers,  and  amazons 
of  the  guard.  They  are  fear- 
less, we  are  told,  admirable  in 
the  art  of  sculpture,  and  peer- 
less in  the  difficult  science  of 
finding  their  way.  For  their 
own  fatality,  they  are  willing  to 
make  the  highest  sacrifices,  and 
well  may  M.  Maeterlinck  ask, 
"  What  far-seeing  fatality,  tak- 
ing the  place  of  this  one,  do  we 
obey  ?  "  And  worthily  he  an- 
swers, "We  know  not,  as  we 
know  not  the  being  who  watches 
us  as  we  watch  the  bees."  But 
who  shall  unravel  the  mystery 
of  the  drones,  of  the  miserable 
males  "  who  comport  themselves 
in  the  hive  as  did  Penelope's 
suitors  in  the  house  of  Ulysses  "  ? 
The  account  which  M.  Maeter- 
linck gives  of  them  is  grotesque 
indeed.  "  Indelicate  and  waste- 
ful," says  he,  "  sleek  and  corpu- 
lent, fully  content  with  their 
idle  existence  as  honorary  lovers, 
they  feast  and  carouse,  throng 
the  alleys,  obstruct  the  passages, 
and  hinder  the  work ;  jostling 
and  jostled,  fatuously  pompous, 
swelled  with  foolish  good-na- 
tured contempt ;  harbouring 
never  a  suspicion  of  the  deep 
and  calculating  scorn  wherewith 
the  workers  regard  them,  of  the 
constantly  growing  hatred  to 
which  they  give  rise,  or  the 
destiny  that  awaits  them." 
That  destiny  is  grim  enough. 
"  Suddenly  the  workers  arise 
and  execute  vengeance.  They 
fall  upon  the  drunken  lazy 
drones.  They  saw  off  their 
wings,  they  amputate  their 
antennae,    and   seek    the    rings 


of  their  cuirass,  through  which 
their  sword  gives  the  coup- 
de-grdce.**  Komantic  and  in- 
explicable as  is  this  life,  M. 
Maeterlinck  has  described  it  in 
a  sort  of  prose  epic,  which  all 
who  are  interested  either  in 
natural  history  or  in  prose  will 
read  with  pleasura  We  have 
praised  his  style,  and  in  justi- 
fication we  will  quote  a  passage, 
chosen  at  randooL 

"I  have  not  forffotten,"  says  M. 
Maeterlinck,  "  the  first  apiary  I  saw, 
where  I  learned  to  love  tne  lleea.  It 
was  many  years  ago  in  a  lai^e  village 
of   Dutch  Flanders,  the  sweet  and 

fileasant  country,  whose  love  for  bril- 
iant  colour  rivals  that  of  Zealand 
even ;  the  concave  mirror  of  Holland, 
a  country  that  gladly  spreads  oat 
before  us,  as  so  many  pretty,  thought- 
ful toys,  her  illuminated  gables,  and 
waegons  and  towers ;  her  cupboards 
and  clocks  that  gleam  at  the  end  of 
the  passage ;  her  little  trees  mar- 
shalled in  Tine  along  quays  and  canal- 
banks,  waiting,  one  almost  might 
think,  for  some  quiet,  beneficent 
ceremony  ;  her  boats  and  her  bai^ges 
with  sculptured  poops,  her  Aower- 
like  doors  and  wmdows,  immaculate 
dams  and  elaborate,  many-coloured 
drawbridges ;  and  her  little  var- 
nished houses,  briffht  as  new  pottery, 
from  which  bell-shaped  dames  come 
forth,  all  a -glitter  with  silver  and 
gold,  to  milk  the  cows  in  the  white- 
hedged  fields  or  spread  the  linen  on 
flowery  lawns,  cut  into  patterns  of 
oval  and  lozenge,  and  most  astoond- 
ingly  green." 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that 
Mr  Sutro's  translation  befits 
the  picturesque  originaL  And 
with  such  a  book  as  this  we 
may  console  ourselves  for  the 
decay  of  the  theatre,  in  whose 
turgid  atmosphere  its  flowers 
of  speech  and  leaves  of  thought 
would  most  assuredly  shrivel 
up  and  die. 
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